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THE   GABOON; 

OB, 

ADVEKTURES    IN    GORILLA    LAND. 
EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MILLEB. 

CHAPTER   I. — IKTRODUCTORV, 

R  looking  over  anil  arranging  the  maen  of 
otes,  diaries,  minutes  of  conTorsation,  and 
ocumentti  of  almoet  every  description  for- 
arded  to  me  by  the  officers  and  crew  of 
le  good    ship    GoriUa,    which  aailed   from 
iverpool  for  the  Gaboon  in  the  spring  of 
returned  to  England    in    the  automn  of 
'ing    year,  I    maxt  houeeUy  confess  that 
le  incidents  are  of  so  startling  a  nature  as 
make  me  doubt  whether  they  are  true  or 
are  all   aware    that   imtil   very  recently 
A&ica  was  an  unknown  counti; ;    that, 
the  savage  natives,  no  human   being  had 
ced  a  step  into  the  interior,  or  gone  beyond 
)  from  the  coast  towns,  and  up  the  rivers 
biiiii.  cui|>i./  themselves  into  the  broad  Atlantic,  that 
we  know  of.     If  any  earlier  explorer  penetrated  into  Western  Africa 
Itis  very  name  has  perished,  nor  has  he  I^  a  recortl  behind.     Knowing 
this,  we  muat  be  prepared  for  such  startling  discoveries  as  are  some- 
times made,  when  we  come  upon  tho  remains  of  a  buried  city,  whose 
*'  whereftbont "  was  never  before  heard  of,  neither  is  there  any  record  to 
be  found  of  the  nation  to  which  ite  inhabitanta  belonged,  nor  anything 
like  what  is  there  disiiiterred  anywhere  beeide  on  the  face  of  tiie  earth. 
Not  having  been  in  A&ica,  I  can  no  more  prove  that  what  I  write  about 
ia  wholly  true  than  I  could  if  the  notes  had  been  forwarded  to  me  froDi, 
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and  written  by,  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  The  packet  of  MSS.  I  received — 
after  a  little  negotiation — was  simply  addressed  to  me  at  the  Broadway, 
and  endorsed^  ^Shipped  from  €k>rilla-land.  Bill  of  Lading.  Go- 
arhead."  There  was  one  suspicions-looking  document,  smirched  with  tar 
and  written  in  a  great  ungainly  round  hand,  which  I  ventured  to  question, 
though  knowing  that  the  chimpanzee  had  done  things  quite  as  wonderfiil 
— it  was  an  account  of  a  gorilla  the  sailors  had  taught  to  drink  rum 
and  chew  tobacco.  Instead  of  receiving  an  answer  to  my  inquiry  by 
post,  as  I  expected,  two  great  tarry  sailors  called  on  me,  and  said  it  was 
their  gorilla,  and  was  the  very  devil  for  rum,  getting  "tight"  on  it 
whenever  it  could  nobble  a  bottle.  "  As  to  tobacco,"  said  the  other 
sailor,  "  I  put  the  first  plug  into  his  ugly  jaws,  and  rammed  it  well 
home  into  his  cheek  with  my  marlin-spike,  and  if  anybody  but  an 
author  like  you  had  doubted  my  word,  I  would  have  plugged  up  his  eye 
with  the  quid  I  am  now  chewing."  And  he  left  a  mark  on  my  gravel 
walk,  in  the  garden,  as  he  squirted  the  juice  out  of  his  mouth,  as  broad 
and  dark  as  he  would  have  made  had  he  spilt  the  glass  of  Guinness's 
stout  I  handed  to  him. 

Remembering  what  had  occurred  between  a  naiave  who  visited 
England  and  a  gentleman  who  was  daring  enough  to  doubt  if  he  had 
ever  been  among  the  gorillas  and  cannibals,  and  who,  to  give  them 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  habits  of  both,  instead 
of  aiming  at  the  spittoon,  hit  the  gentleman  bang  between  the  eyes 
with  the  extract  of  tobacco-quid,  thereby  proving  that  what  he  had 
stated  was  true  ; — ^remembering  this,  I  thought  it  safest  to  ask  no  more 
questions,  so  resolved  to  '^  go-ahead,"  in  accordance  with  my  instruc- 
tions. 

A  literary  man,  rather  stout  and  somewhat  scant  of  breath,  would, 
through  his  sedentary  habits,  have  but  a  poor  chance  in  a  contest  with  a 
brown  sinewy  sailor,  who  has  had  a  £ur  stand-up  fight  with  a  gorilla, 
while  his  shipmates  formed  a  ring,  and  saw  Mr  play  on  both  sides,  per- 
mitting no  striking  below  the  belt,  nor  anything  different  from  an 
ordinary  boxing-match,  except  first  paring  the  gorilla's  nails.  Such  an 
encounter  one  of  my  visitors  had  in  the  Gaboon,  where  he  "  thrashed 
his  gorilla,"  after  twenty-one  rounds,  as  he  told  me,  looking,  I  thought, 
as  if  he  would  like  to  serve  me  the  same,  if  I  doubted  his  word,  or 
asked  many  more  questions.  "  You  have  got  the  ship's  log,"  said  he, 
"  and  if  you  find  me  run  a  few  knots  over  the  mark,  you  must  remember 
the  Equator^s  a  queer  line  to  navigate,  and  that  a  hungry  cannibal,  with 
his  mouth  open,  is  enough  to  account  for  any  sort  of  a  dead-reckoning 
if  he  fixes  you  while  contemi^ating  the  ship's  course." 
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Though  I  did  not  understand  his  nautical  idioms,  I  saw  at  once  the 
advantage  the  documents  phiced  before  me  must  have  over  those  fur- 
nished by  a  single  explorer  in  a  land  peopled  with  cannibals,  no  matter 
how  brave-hearted  he  might  be.  It  must  be  difficult  for  a  solitaiy 
traveller  to  possess  that  calmness  of  mind  so  necessary  for  observation 
in  a  new  country,  when  he  is  expecting  every  hour  to  be  either  roasted 
or  baked,  or  if  all  provision  is  exhausted,  to  be  eaten  raw,  even  by  the 
very  fellows  he  has  hired  to  guide  and  protect  him.  '^  If  they  only  gape," 
as  my  sailor-friend  observed,  '*  a  solitary  explorer  must  think  to  himself, 
*  Yes,  that's  the  road  I  must  expect  to  go — down  there,  no  doubt,  the 
tomb  of  many  a  plump  and  tender  young  missionary.' "  For  to  their  eyes 
he  well  knows  that  he  must  look  as  tempting  as  a  fine  juicy  fillet  of  veal 
does  to  a  ship's  crew  on  first  landing,  after  having  tasted  notiiing  for  six 
months  except  salt  junk  and  ship's  biscuit.  There  are  none  of  these 
fears  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  explorers  when  they  are  a  party 
of  English  sailors ;  for  let  a  cannibal  only  help  himself  to  a  little 
*'  thumb-piece "  out  of  a  tarry  topman,  and  the  crew  would  fire  the 
whole  of  their  bamboo-town,  and  make  roast  meat  for  the  sharks 
and  alligators  of  every  mother's  son  of  them.  As  for  a  gorilla,  the 
larger  and  fiercer  he  is  the  better  Jack  likes  him,  as  he  sticks  to  his  gun 
and  never  runs  away ;  as  the  Great  Gorilla  discoverer  in  his  ''  Equatorial 
Africa  **  says,  ^*  it  meets  him  face  to  face,  and  uses  its  arms  as  its  weapons 
of  defaioe,  just  aa  a  prize-fighter  would,  only  that  it  has  longer  anns 
and  vastly  greater  strength  than  the  strongest  boxer  the  world  ever 
saw." 

There  are  thousands  of  plucky  English  sailors  who  would  try  their 
hardest  to  reach  the  North  Pole  itself,  if  when  getting  there  they 
were  sure  to  find  such  formidable  antagonists  as  the  one  here  described  ; 
for  Jack  would  have  an  up  and  a  down  with  Satan  himself,  if  he  could 
meet  him  anywhere  on  land  or  sea,  instead  of  where  he  is  said  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  his  volcanoes,  the  bearings  to  which  are  not  pkoed  on 
Jack*s  sailing-chart. 

What  a  score  of  intelligent  men  assert  they  saw  and  heard  must  also 
be  better  evidence  than  that  of  a  single  individual,  though  Ijring  in  as 
catching  as  the  itch ;  and  if  only  one  had  it  in  the  confined  space  of  a 
ship,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  to  run  through  the  whole  ci'ew,  as  only 
to  touch  the  helm  after  a  change  of  bells  would  be  as  bad  as  touching 
pitch. 

As  to  the  gorillas  having  a  language  of  their  own,  though  consisting 
of  only  a  very  limited  number  of  words  or  sounds,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  wonderfid  in  that,  as  most  animals  give  utterance  to  various  sounds 
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which  are  well  enough  understood  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Neddy,  to  wit,  does  not  call  to  his  Jenny  in  the  same  tone 
of  "  eh-haw  "  that  he  gives  just  before  lifting  up  his  heels  to  throw  little 
Tommy  over  his  head.  Those  also  who  expect  nothing  from  a  pig  but  a 
grunt,  have  never  listened  to  the  tune  of  an  old  sow  while  singing  to  her 
unroasted  fiirrow  of  sucklings,  and  felt  how  different  it  is  from  what 
slie  makes  when  dying,  as  swan-like  she  finishes  her  career  with  a  little 
music.  Neither  does  the  account  of  the  language  of  the  gorilla  emanate 
fix>m  either  the  officers  or  the  crew,  whose  minutes  I  have  engaged  to 
put  into  ship-shape,  but  from  one  of  the  natives  of  the  Gaboon,  a  Fan 
cannibal  in  fiEu^t,  who  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  others  defeated  in 
a  battle  with  the  gorillas.  That  such  a  battle  was  fought,  and  the  con- 
quered natives  carried  off  prisoners,  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  our  great 
African  traveller,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  of  these  remained 
in  captivity  long  enough  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  conquerors. 
Limited  as  the  language  of  the  gorilla  is  said  to  be,  and  not  containing 
above  fifty  words,  some  of  which  are  sounded  best  by  sneezing,  others 
by  a  good  strong  cough,  or  a  rifting  when  troubled  with  wind,  which 
the  vulgar  call  belching,  and  the  lowest  orders,  after  an  overgorge,  made 
savory  with  sage  and  onions,  call  <'  goose.''  Lye-all's  statement  that  the 
gorilla  was  a  first  attempt  at  man,  and  that  he  came  from  the  mould 
so  awfully  ugly  he  was  kicked  out  unfinished,  and  left  to  shift  for 
himself  in  the  best  way  he  could,  with  the  Mrs.  Gorilla,  who  was 
thrown  out  after  him,  only  serves  to  prove  that  he  was  an  ancient  in- 
habitant, one  of  the  earliest  that  has  survived  unchanged,  retaining 
his  primitive  habits,  wearing  no  clothes,  and  never  doing  any  work,  andt 
it  may  be,  looking  upon  those  who  do  as  a  d^;enerate  race ;  and  this  is 
why  he  groans  so,  and  beats  his  shirtless  and  waistcoatless  chest,  and 
pitches  into  civilized  man  whenever  he  meets  with  him. 

Macaiday,  in  his  History  of  England,  brings  forward  authority  to  show 
that  when  the  first  Highlandman  was  made — covered  perhaps  with  red 
hair — ^he  had  hardly  existed  a  minute  before  he  proposed  going  into  the 
Lowlands  to  steal  a  cow,  and  that  when  St.  Peter,  who  was  present  at 
this  strange  gorilla-like  creation,  remonstrated  with  him  for  wanting  to 
turn  thief  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  put  into  his  mouth,  instead  of 
regretting  what  he  had  said,  wished  he  had  been  bom  with  a  dirk,  so 
that  he  might  have  stabbed  the  saint,  robbed  his  church,  and  stolen  his 
keys,  when  he  could  have  let  himself  in  and  out  of  Paradise  at  any 
hoiur  he  liked. 

This  red  reprobate,  though  kiltless,  appears  to  have  entered  the  worid 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech,  and  not  to  have  made  himself  a 
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language  like  others  of  the  first  formationB,  who  had  to  begin  with  a 
gnmt^  and  after  long  practice  got  np  to  a  growl,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  reached  what  was  Uien  thought  to  be  the  perfection  of  speech,  and 
that  was  when  they  were  learned  enough  to  bark.  It  must  have  been  a 
long  time  before  these  pre-historic  men  were  able  to  talk  about  **  the 
evolutions  of  terraqueous  matter,  and  conglomeration  of  particles  which 
irradiate  the  intermundane  spheroidicability  of  Gemini*' 

That  the  gorilla  is  a  great  thinker  is  proved  from  his  love  of  solitude, 
as  he  will  sit  for  the  hour  together  contemplating  the  mysterious 
notchings  on  the  huge  boulders  scattered  over  the  mountain  slopes 
which  he  frequents,  and  which,  for  aught  we  at  present  know,  may  be 
the  ancient  records  of  his  race,  which  only  the  old  and  learned  goiillas 
can  decpiher.  Some  of  the  marks  he  still  makes  upon  the  sands,  with 
the  stick  he  holds  in  both  hands,  have  been  copied  and  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  coxswain,  and  are  as  legible  as  the  writings  found  on  rocks, 
which  some  believe  to  have  been  made  by  the  raftsmen  who  navigated 
the  ancient  icebergs,  while  others  conclude  that  they  have  been  formed 
by  the  claws  of  polar  bears  climbing  up  to  escape  from  such  slippery 
cxaft.  Were  the  scratchings  on  these  undated  stones  hieroglyphics 
made  by  an  early  race  of  gorillas  more  enlightened  than  those  now  found 
in  Western  Africa,  or  only  grooves  worn  through  sharpening  their  nails  ? 
When  the  question  was  put  to  the  Fan  cannibal  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  gorillas,  and  pretended  to  understand  their  language, 
the  only  reply  made  was,  '^  Me  like  to  smokee,  massa ;  yours  be  nice 
baoca.''  That  was  to  Uie  surgeon  of  the  ship ;  a  well-bred  man,  and  a 
lover  of  the  runes,  which  no  one  can  ever  decipher. 

Men  who  retired  into  solitude  to  meditate,  wearing  only  hair  shirts, 
and  living  on  vegetables  and  water,  were  formerly  held  in  reverence 
as  saints ;  and  were  the  habits  of  the  gorilla  better  known,  he  would 
be  surrounded  with  worshippers  and  held  in  similar  estimation.  If 
sanctity  existed  in  a  hair-shirt,  how  much  more  closely  must  he  be 
wn^ped  in  the  odour  of  it  who  is  only  covered  with  his  own  skin,  is 
also  a  strict  vegetarian  and  a  water-drinker,  and  who,  if  he  does  not 
place  himself  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  like  St.  Stylites,  does  what  is  next 
to  it  by  mounting  a  tree  ! 

Who  can  tell  what  subjects  he  is  meditating  upon,  when  he  sits  in  the 
de^  shade  of  those  gloomy  forests  %  He  may  have  been  down  to  the  coast 
and  looked  about  him  there,  and  seen  the  slaves  yoked  in  the  baracoons, 
and  thought  what  cui*s  they  were  to  be  driven  about  under  the  lash,  and 
that  if  they  had  only  one  drop  of  real  gorilla-blood  in  their  veins,  they 
would  turn  round  upon  their  tyrants  and  fight  to  the  death  for  their 
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freedom.  Perhaps  he  said  to  himself,  "  Before  I  would  be  beaten,  and 
starved,  and  driven  hither  and  thither,  bh  yon  are,  I  would  hide  myself 
for  ever  in  some  hollow  tree,  or  hang  by  the  neck  from  the  highest 
branch  of  it,  if,  after  fighting  a  dozen  of  you,  I  was  beaten,  then  ihade 
my  escape,  rather  than  I  would  be  brought  back  again  to  such  slavery. 
Why,  my  little  son,  who  is  only  two  years  old,  would  fight  until  his 
teeth  broke  and  his  nails  came  off,  and  have  the  eyes  clean  out  of  the 
head  of  any  brutal  overseer  who  tried  to  place  him  in  such  bondage. 
You  none  of  you  enjoy  the  ft-eedom  that  I  do,  for  in  my  own  forest  I 
am  *  monarch  of  all  I  survey.*  What  if  I  live  on  berries  and  roots  1  I 
have  neither  to  sow  nor  reap,  to  dig  nor  delva  Nature  supplies  me 
abundantly,  and  I  have  only  to  put  forth  ray  hand  to  be  sufficed.  If 
the  storm  comes  and  blows  down  the  house  that  I  have  erected  for  my 
wife  and  children,  it  supplies  me  with  materials  ready  to  my  hand  to 
build  another ;  and  I  have  but  to  select  a  stronger  tree,  and  by  the  next 
night  they  are  safely  housed  over  my  head  in  their  new  abode.  The 
leopard  sees  me  and  turns  aside,  for  he  knows  I  have  strength  enough 
to  swing  him  round  by  the  tail  and  dash  his  brains  out  against  the 
trunk  of  the  first  tree  his  head  strikes.  I  have  not  degenerated,  but  am 
what  I  was  when  your  poor  shivering  ancestors — ^who  had  not  a  skin 
furred  like  mine— went  groping  along  the  coast  for  shellfish,  or  fed  on 
such  blubber  as  the  waves  washed  on  the  shore ;  for  they  had  but  just 
skill  enough  to  dig  a  pit  for  the  beasts  of  the  chase  to  fall  into,  smash  a 
flint,  and  pick  out  the  sharp-edged  pieces  to  cut  the  food  with,  which 
they  ate  raw."  For  who  shall  say  he  has  not  visions  of  an  old  world 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  going  back  so  far  that  those  who  lived  in 
the  Stone  age  are  in  his  "inward  eye"  no  farther  removed  than  the 
last  generation  that  faded  away  amongst  ourselves.  He  still  com- 
munes  wiUi  himself  in  the  same  grand  temple  in  which  his  black 
forefathers  congregated,  not  erected  by  the  d^enerate  builder,  man, 
but  reared  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  pillared  and  roofed  with  trees, 
and  overhung  with  its  glorious  canopy  of  sky.  Let  us  then  hold 
the  gorilla  in  reverence  as  Nature's  primitive  gentleman,  who  has 
never  allowed  any  snivelling  tailor  to  take  his  measurement,  nor  any 
cringing  barber  to  tweak  his  nose  while  lathering  his  chin,  whom  no 
one  ever  insulted  by  inquiring,  "  Who's  your  hatter  f "  and  never  having 
been  a  sticker  in-doors,  nor  worn  linen  of  any  kind,  was  never  followed 
by  the  cry  of  "  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  f  and  has  she  sold 
her  mangle !"  Those  insults  he  has  never  known ;  and  while  with  us 
he  will  be  handled  **  as  if  we  loved  him,"  as  Izaak  Walton  loved  the 
worm  he  fastened  on  his  fish-hook. 
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GHAPTEB     II. 
DRAKE   HALL. 

ANY  one  glancing  over  that  beautifully  engraved  map  of  England, 
published  bj  Herman  Mall,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  will 
look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Parkgate,  which  was  the  great  seaport  to 
Dublin  a  generation  or  two  ago.     Though  it  was  not  popular  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  Queen  Anne's  map,  that  jutting  neck  of  land  which 
divides  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Mersey,  and  is  known  as 
Parkgate,  was  then  caUed  Ayle ;  and  the  creek  that  runs  round  it, 
divided  from  the  Irish  Sea  by  only  a  sandbank,  was  known  as  Ayle 
Lake;  and  a  stiffish  current  it  had  at  times  flowing  through  from  one 
river  to  the  other  when  the  sea  was  high  and  went  roaring  round  the 
curved  headland.     On  this  tongue  of  land,  with  the  broad  and  breezy 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey  on  either  hand,  and  the  rough  Irish 
Sea  before  it,  stands  Drake  Hall,  as  if  built  there  as  a  nursery  for  hardy 
sailors,  many  of  whom  had  first  battled  with  the  sea  in  that  creek  when 
learning  to  swim,  and  which  one  merry  old  admiral  called  the  Drake's 
Pond.     Many  a  gallant  sailor  first  saw  the  light  in  Drake  Hall,  who, 
when  big  enough  to  look  out  of  his  nest,  swept  the  sea  with  his  eye — as 
the  young  ei^le  does  the  ocean  from  its  eyrie  on  t^e  inaccessible  cliff — 
as  if  rejoicing  to  feel  that  over  those  breathless  waters  he  must  cleave 
his  way  to  the  world  beyond.      From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Drakes 
had  been  renowned  as  sailors ;  and  one  portion  of  the  hall  was  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  great  admiral  from  whom  they  derived  their  name. 
They  had  helped  to  make  Liverpool  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  ports 
in  the  world,  and  might  well  feel  proud,  as  from  their  look-out  they  saw 
the  thousands  of  vessels  that  went  to  and  from  the  Mersey.     The  last 
Admiral  Drake,  who  had  married  late  in  life,  had  dropped  his  anchor 
and  moored  his  bark  in  the  silent  sea  of  eternity  some  four  years 
before  the  opening  of  our  story,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  to 
console    his   widow,    who,    with   his    brother.  Captain    Drake,    still 
occupied  Drake  Hall,  with  Fred,  a  nephew,  also  fEtl^erless,  as  a  frequent 
visitor.     Every  naval  man  of  note  knew  Drake  Hall,  and  never  failed 
pointing  it  out  to  the  young  middies  and  wild  scapegraces  who  were 
often  shipped  off  by  their  friends  as    ^'  good  riddances ;"  and  as  a  fiag 
was  also  flying  on  the  searlawn  called  the  ''  look-out,"  it  was  a  con- 
spicuous iandmark  from  the  Mersey. 

The  Drakes  had  sent  out  sons  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  some 
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had  grown  up  to  honour  the  name,  and  now  and  then,  as  the  old 
captain  said,  "  a  lame  Drake  came  home  with  his  feathers  bedraggled, 
and  though  always  taken  in,  he  was  shoved  aside  with  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  left  to  hide  his  head  under  his  wing  in  the  best  way  he 
could."  He  was  never  "piped  up"  on  the  quarterdeck  to  be  shown  in 
the  hall  when  all  hands  wei'e  mustered. 

Something  of  everything  from  every  comer  of  the  globe  had  been 
brought  home  at  one  time  or  another  by  the  Di^akes.  "  More  than  one 
had  gone  out  to  fetch  back  a  piece  of  the  North  Pole,"  as  the  old 
captain  said;  then  wighing  as  he  added,  "but  they  never  returned." 
Shields,  spears,  bows,  slings,  and  stones,  which  in  far-away  lands 
were  the  only  circulating  medium,  equally  handy  for  immediate  pay- 
ment, or  for  rubbing  off  old  scores  by  breaking  one  another's  heads 
with  them  so  as  to  make  an  opening  for  a  plaister,  which  was  their 
stamped  receipt  for  "settled  by  stone;"  the  skin  of  the  nose  of  an 
African  king,  which  in  that  introductory  or  friendly  ceremony  of 
rubbing  noses  one  of  the  Drakes  had  scrubbed  clean  off,  having  iirst 
cased  his  own  in  rough  fish  skin  for  the  purpose  before  the  usual 
scrubbing  began  ;  the  dried  head  of  a  cannibal  who  had  gobbled  up  a 
little  Drake  at  a  meal,  that  went  out  as  a  middy  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  just  after  they  had  finished  Captain  Cook. 

Many  a  trophy  won  by  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  was  shown  by 
the  skins  of  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  and  everything  that  was  warm 
to  the  feet,  and  had  been  killed  and  brought  home  for  hearthrugs  by 
one  or  another  of  the  Drakes. 

An  immense  shark  hung  up  in  an  outhouse  that  had  swallowed 
an  Admiral  Drake  whole — all  but  his  wooden  leg — which  the  sailors 
getting  hold  of  just  in  time,  landed  him  on  deck  and  got  the 
admiral  out  safe  and  sound,  only  grazing  his  elbows  as  they  drew  him 
out  into  the  daylight  on  deck.  The  sword  which  the  admiral  held  in 
his  hand  at  the  time  he  was  swallowed,  and  which  he  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  stick  upright  in  the  shark's  jaws  as  he  was  passing  inside, 
pinning  lus  tongue  with  the  point  down,  and  propping  up  his  palate 
with  the  hilt,  was  carefully  treasured  up  among  the  many  curiosities 
of  Drake  HalL 

Shells  of  richer  hues  than  the  rainbow;  birds  with  plumage  that 
rivalled  the  gaudiest  flowers  and  costliest  gems  in  colour  and  brightness, 
were  to  be  seen  in  every  room  ;  in  short,  it  would  take  a  long  chapter 
only  to  catalogue  the  half  of  the  "  knickknackeries  "  that  were  hoarded 
within  those  walls. 

As  for  the  ikte  of  the  Di'akes   in  past  generations,  there  was  no 
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imaginable  end  tbat  they  had  not  come  to  somewhere  or  other.  One 
had  been  carried  away  by  an  iceberg  no  one  knew  whither ;  another 
had  dropped  into  a  volcano,  and  nothing  of  him  ever  seen  again  except- 
ing his  glazed  hat  and  one  of  his  shoe-soles,  which  was  thrown  out  at 
the  next  eruption ;  a  third  went  out  aj9  a  missionary,  leaving  behind  no 
other  memento  than  that  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  cooked ;  while 
a  fourth  went  out  to  discover  a  gold  mine,  and  was  never  discovered 
again. 

Some  few — no  doubt  envious  people  who  had  never  distinguished 
themselves  in  any  way — said  that  many  of  the  Drakes  were  given 
to  romancing,  not  always  confining  themselves  to  the  truth  —  in 
simple  Saxon,  were  the  biggest  liars  that  ever  lived — and  that  it  wa.s 
a  former  Captain  Drake  who  supplied  the  materials  for  ''  Baron  Mun- 
chausen f  and  also  that  the  present  captain  could,  when  he  liked,  lie  as 
iast  as  a  horse  can  gallop.  But  when  was  it  ever  otherwise  with  those 
who  had  made  themselves  famous  1  Envy  is  very  often  only  admira- 
tion concealed.  The  Drakes  had  produced  generals  and  admirals  who 
had  won  great  victories  on  land  and  sea ;  men  who  had  discovered  new 
countries  and  originated  wonderful  inventions,  as  witness  Tobias 
Drake's  aquatic  rake  for  liberating  plants  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  for 
ducks  to  feed  upon. 

That  the  Drakes  of  former  days  could  "  throw  the  hatchet "  to 
some  purpose  when  they  tried,  was  pretty  clearly  proved  by  a  little 
pamphlet  written  by  one  of  them  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and 
published  at  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  on  London  Bridge,  giving  a 
description  of  the  largest  ship  ever  built  in  this  world  ''or  any  other  J" 
^*  This  ship  was  so  long  that  relays  of  the  swiftest  horses  were  stabled  on 
deck  for  mounted  messengers  to  carry  the  captain's  orders  from  one 
part  of  the  ship  to  the  other ;  aud  the  masts  were  so  high  that  those 
who  went  up  as  sailor-boys  were  grey-headed  men  before  they  came 
down.  There  was  not  room  for  her  to  swiug  in  the  widest  part  of  the 
Atlantic ;  so,  as  she  stuck  with  her  head  in  the  shore  on  one  side,  and 
her  stem  fast  on  the  other,  she  remained  thei^  as  a  bridge  until  her 
timbers  parted,  when  they  were  picked  up  and  brought  into  use  once 
more  when  Noah  built  the  ark."  The  pamphlet  only  makes  sixteen 
pages,  and  is  partly  printed  in  black  letter,  and  is  very  scarce  indeed. 
The  following  is  written  in  a  bold,  clear  hand  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  copy 
preserved  at  Drake  Hall : — 

"  That  my  grandfather  was  y*  biggest  liar  y*  world  ever  saw  is  yc 
opine  of  his  affectionate  grandsonne  who  holds  his  memory  in  y^ 
veritablest  reverence. — Peter  Drake,  1710." 
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The  old  captain  showed  every  visitor  to  Drake  Hall  this  pamphlet^ 
and  sometimes  concluded  with,  ^  I  dare  say  my  nephews  have  the  same 
opinion  of  me,  though  they  are  not  candid  enough  to  let  out  their 
canvas  like  our  honest  ancestor,  Peter." 

All  these  discoveries  I  made  m3r8elf  at  the  time  I  nm  down  to 
Drake  Hall  to  make  inquiries  among  the  old  servants  and  others  who 
had  long  known  the  family,  and  had  been  to  the  Graboon.  What  first 
induced  the  old  captain  to  visit  the  Gaboon  was  a  letter  from  a  l^;al 
firm  informing  him  that  their  client  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  heir 
to  all  his  property.  A  copy  of  the  will  was  enclosed,  a  portion  of  which 
I  quote,  leaving  out  the  whole  of  the  preamble  : — 

''I  give  and  devise  to  my  old  friend  and  shipmate,  the  aforesaid 
Captain  Daniel  Drake,  all  my  freehold  and  tenements  situate,  lying 
in,  and  near  to  the  Gaboon — namely,  my  mansion,  built  of  bamboo^ 
and  all  and  every  of  the  adjacent  of  every  kind  and  description  whatso- 
ever. I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  him  all  my  slaves  as  in  per  margin,, 
together  with  my  young  gorilla  called  Black  Imp,  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  kindly  treat  the  slave  named  M^otee,  whose  nose  Black  Imp 
bit  clean  off  in  one  of  his  pretty  playfril  moods.  Item,  I  also  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  Daniel,  all  my  ebony,  bar-wood,  ivory,  and 
palm-oil,  together  with  all  other  goods  stored  in  my  warehouses^ 
as  per  invoice  sworn  to  and  signed  by  my  attorney.  I  further  give 
and  bequeath  to  him  all  the  land  on  either  side  and  between  the  rivers 
Como  and  Boquoe,  which  lie  above  the  Gaboon,  together  with  all  the 
mountains  and  forests  on  the  Ckboon  side  of  the  coast-range,  now 
inhabited  by  the  Fan  cannibals,  and  which  I  bought  of  the  Fan  king 
for  four  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  two  barrels  of  rum — as  per  receipt 
in  the  hands  of  my  attorney." 

Then  followed  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  the  animals  fonnd  in  the 
country,  such  as  gorillas,  elephants,  leopards,  dsc,  and  in  the  rivers 
hippopotami  and  alligators,  which  the  cannibal  king  included  in  the 
purchase,  appointing  him  also  his  successor  to  the  whole  country 
which  was  bequeathed  to  Captain  Daniel  Drake. 

The  nephews  on  hearing  the  will  first  read,  said,  "  Why,  uncle,  you'll 
be  a  king." 

"  Thaf 8  true  enough,  my  lads,"  said  the  old  captain ;'  "but  many  of 
these  African  kings  are  very  poor.  My  friend,  who  has  left  me  this  bit 
of  property,  knew  the  King  of  the  Cannibals  when  ke  had  nothing  to 
wear  but  an  old  hat^  whidi  he  used  to  stick  his  pipe  in — that,  and 
a  towel  round  his  loins,  was  a]l  his  wardrobe  ;  my  friend  gave  him 
a  pair  of  breeches  to  put  on  and  make  him  look  a  bit  decent,  before 
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be  transferred  the  property.  He  cut  a  hole  in  the  hreeches,  through 
which  he  poked  his  head,  then  thrust  his  arms  into  the  l^^gings, 
and  with  his  hat  cocked,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  strutted  up  in  bis 
royal  robes,  and  sitting  down  on  his  throne,  which  was  an  empty 
cask,  made  over  the  whole  country  to  my  friend,  and  appointed  him  bus 
sacceaaor. 

"But  well  go,  my  lads,  if  it  only  be  to  look  at  the  ivory,  slave^i, 
bar-wood,  and  palm-oil,  for  they  are  worth  looking  after,  and  will 
defiray  the  expense  of  a  voyage  to  the  Gaboon.  For  our  old  hall  to 
to  be  withoiut  a  specimen  of  the  gorilla,'*  continued  the  captain,  "  would 
be  to  disgrace  the  honoured  name  of  Drake.  Its  very  absence  would 
show  as  plainly  as  if  a  tablet  were  hung  up  and  on  it  written,  *  Behold 
how  they  have  degenerated  1 '  We  will  go,  my  lads,"  he  added,  uplifting 
his  am  and  raising  his  voice,  ^*  and  either  bring  home  a  full-grown 
gorilla  alive,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Do  we  not  possess  the  oldest 
mummy  in  the  worid  ?  one  that  was  embalmed  ages  before  the  Pyramids 
were  dreamed  of,  as  is  proved  by  the  date,  which  was  chipped  off  by  an 
envious  scoundrel,  because  it  showed  that  it  was  older  than  the  one  he 
possessed,  Envy  herself  thereby  stamping  its  antiquity.  Yes,  we  will  go 
and  bring  over  this  giant  long  of  the  forest^  whose  terrible  roar  has 
frightened  the  lion  from  that  portion  of  Africa  which  he  inhabits.  We 
will  make  ourselves  renowned  through  all  time  as  the  (Gorilla  Hunters, 
who  brought  home  alive  this  new  wonder  of  the  West.  No  one  shall 
accuse  us  of  loitmng  about  the  coast,  and  purchasing  skins  of  the 
natives,  then  boasting  we  have  shot  the  animals  ourselves.  No,  as  the 
Roman  of  old  said,  *  We  will  go,  we  will  shoot,  we  will  conquer.' " 

"  Give  us  that  last  bit  in  Latin,  uncle,"  said  Charley,  winking  at 
Fred. 

*'  €ro  to  Bingham,  and  see  the  bull  run  for  the  plate,  and  don't  quiz 
jour  venerable  relative,"  said  the  captain,  smiling,  as  he  shook  his  fist 
at  Charley. 
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CHAPTER      III. 
THE   GABOON. 

THERE  was  no  want  of  money  in  the  Drake  family,  and  rumour  said 
that  the  old  uncle  had  been  a  large  co^tributor  to  the  hoard, 
having  done  a  snug  business  in  smuggling  in  his  younger  days ;  and 
when  he  got  older,  and  ought  to  have  turned  from  his  "  evil  ways," 
he  became  captain  and  part  owner  of  a  slave-ship,  and  ran  many  a 
cargo  from  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  between  the  Gaboon  and  Cape 
Lopez.  Familiar  with  the  trade  on  the  coast — though  he  had  never 
been  beyond  a  few  miles  up  the  river — he  knew  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it,  so  bought  a  vessel,  and  freighted  her  with  such  goods  as  he  could 
barter  with  the  natives — though,  to  do  him  justice,  money-getting  was 
not  his  object  so  much  as  to  make  his  nephews  acquainted  with  the 
tribes  that  lived  in  the  interior,  in  the  €k)rilla  country. 

"  My  lads,"  he  said,  "  have  done  nothing  but  talk  about  the  gorillas 
and  the  Fan  cannibals  since  they  first  read  Du  Chaillu's  book,  and  as 
my  eldest  nephew  has  returned  for  a  holiday  from  the  slave  coast,  he 
shall  go  with  us." 

So  the  old  captain  decided  that  Harry,  who  had  just  got  his  lieu- 
tenancy, and  Charles,  with  their  cousin  Fred,  together  with  a  picked 
crew,  should  man  the  vessel,  which  was  re-christened  the  GcriUci^  and 
go  out  to  the  Gaboon.  A  figure-head  of  the  gorilla,  carved  firom  a 
stuffed  specimen,  looked  out,  with  one  claw  resting  on  a  shield  of  the 
Drakes'  coat  of  arms.  The  youngest  nephew  and  cousin  had  received 
a  good  naval  education  at  a  celebrated  academy  near  Liverpool,  where, 
as  the  old  captain  said,  they  "  licked  cubs  into  ship-shape." 

We  shall  '^  pipe  all  hands  "  and  overhaxil  the  crew  in  a  future  page, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  Gaboon,  which,  as  every  boy  knows,  may  be 
reached  in  about  a  month  or  two  in  favourable  weather  in  a  steamer ; 
and  though  the  OoriUa  was  only  a  sailing  vessel,  she  made  a  quick 
voyage  out.  Once  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  way  is  plain  as  the  i*oad 
to  a  parish  church  ;  and  though  the  Gorilla  did  not  sail  direct  into  the 
Gaboon,  she  struck  the  coast  near  to  where  the  river  Nazareth  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  old  captain  became  quite  poetical 
as  she  coasted  along  between  the  two  rivers,  and  pointing  to  the  shore 
as  she  passed,  said,  "Look  there,  my  lads,  out  of  those  rivers  the 
gorillas  have  drunk,  in  those  waters  the  elephant  has  bathed,  the 
hippopotamus  played,  and  the  huge  alligator  basked,   and  the  savage 


"  Tho  captnin  raisod  hia  gliaa   to  hia  eyD  and  bo^ou  a  tucefnl 
elimination,  whilo  the  t&ilora  droir  Dp  in  a  half  oirols  on  one  aid*." 
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leopard  has  lapped  while  his  fiuigs  were  i-ed  with  the  blood  of  the  wild 
bull  he  had  just  killed  and  fed  from.  Through  yonder  mountains 
covered  with  forest  you  must  cut  your  way  vdth.  the  axe,  for  in  those 
dark  jangles  the  gorilla  shelters,  and  woo  be  to  any  of  you  who  meet 
with  him  alone,  unless  your  rifle  is  loaded  and  your  aim  true  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole." 

**  Encore !  encore !  that's  capital,  uncle,"  exclaimed  the  young 
lieutenant,  clapping  his  hands;  "a  little  practice,  and  you'll  be  a 
second  Macaulay  before  you  slip  your  wind.  But  how  about  his 
New  Zealander ;  if  we  meet  him  out  here  it  won't  be  sitting  on  the 
last  arch  of  a  bridge,  but  perhaj^s  in  the  form  of  a  hungiy  Fan 
cannibal  looking  out  for  a  white  man  to  make  a  meal  of  You  forget 
him,  though  he  drank  out  of  those  rivers  as  well  as  your  gorilla." 

*'  None  of  your  quizzing,  you  rascal,"  said  the  good-natured  captain, 
"or  I'll  have  you  colt's-ended.  We  are  nearing  the  Gaboon,  so 
keep  a  bright  look-out     There  is  a  bar  to  pass,  so  mind  your  soundings." 

There  was  a  favourable  puflf  of  wind,  and  the  good  ship  Gorilla  went 
gently  up  the  river,  and  dropped  her  anchor  before  Glass  Town,  on  the 
right  bank,  where  a  large  crowd  was  assembled  to  await  their  landing, 
the  attorney  among  the  niunber  who  had  drawn  up  the  will.  As  the 
bamboo-house  bequeathed  to  the  captain  was  near  at  hand,  he  ordered 
the  crew  to  march  two  and  two,  and  follow  him,  the  young  lieutenant 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  forming  quite  a  procession  to  take  possession 
of  the  estate.  There  was  a  tree  before  the  house,  and  on  the  lowest 
branch  sat  Black  Imp,  the  young  gorilla,  with  a  chain  round  his  waist. 
He  made  a  dash  at  one  of  the  sailors  who  was  smoking,  and  who  puffed 
such  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  into  his  mouth  and  eyes  as  sent  him 
coogliing  and  sneezing,  and  winking  and  blinking,  into  the  highest 
bough  his*  chain  allowed  him  to  reach,  where  he  sat  looking  down  as  if 
he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  slaves  were  all  seated  before 
the  building,  black,  and  stark  naked,  excepting  round  the  loins ;  and 
after  the  attorney  had  explained  that  these  were  the  live  stock  upon  the 
estate,  the  captain  raised  his  glass  to  his  eye  and  began  a  careful 
examination,  whDe  the  sailors  drew  up  in  a  half  circle  on  one  side. 

"  Well,  they're  a  nice  lot,"  said  the  captain ;  then  addressing  the  first 
he  saw,  "  And  what  can  you  do,  my  man  ? " 

"Mee  can  drinkee  deal  of  rum,  massa,"  answered  the  nigger;  "get 
drunk,  and  go  sleepee." 

"  Then  you  are  a  valuable  article,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  I  shall 
number  you  Lot  1,  and  sell  you  for  what  you'll  fetch.  And  what  can 
you  do  ?  "  he  continued,  turning  to  the  next. 
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« Me  smokee  all  de  baccy  me  can  steal/'  replied  the  second,  "  and 
sometime  chewee.'* 

'  Dick,  the  ship's  cook,  who  was  very  i&t,  here  burst  out  laughing, 
and  took  upon  himself  to  question  the  third,  who  was  a  Fan  cannibal, 
saying,  "  And  what  can  you  do,  ugly  f  " 

^^Me  can  eatee  you  all  mysel,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  smacked 
his  lips  as  he  added,  *'  Oh,  so  nicee  roastee,  wid  plantain "  (a  £eivourite 
vegetable). 

Dick  turned  very  pale,  and  drew  back  as  he  whispered  to  Harry, 
*'  The  savage  brute  !  do  you  think  he  means  it  ? "  but  Hairy  could  not 
answer  for  laughing. 

''  Mean  it ! "  said  the  detain,  while  all  the  sailors  were  roaring  with 
laughter,  "  of  course  he  does.  Would  pick  you  so  clean  that  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  of  you,  excepting  your  bones,  to  furnish  supper  for 
a  black-beetle.  Thaf  s  Tchamee  ;  when  his  grand£Either  died  he  had  him 
baked,  set  out  a  cajntal  spread,  invited  his  fiiends,  took  the  chair 
himself,  and  made  a  splendid  speech  on,  as  he  called  it,  '  that  festive 
•occasion.'  They  say  he  has  eaten  two  wives,  and  is  engaged  to  a  third. 
As  fer  children,  not  one  was  ever  seen  anywhere  a  second  time  after  it 
was  a  month  old.  The  mothers  vanished  in  a  very  mysterious  way 
while  out  with  him  in  the  jungle.  Mean  it !  they'll  all  be  after  you, 
Dick,  wit^  their  mouths  watering,  and  when  you'i*e  served  up  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  fight  about  who's  to  have  the  first  cut." 

.  All  the  while  the  captain  was  speaking,  Tchamee  kept  on  snapping  his 
jaws  and  nodding  his  head  at  Dick,  sometimes  putting  one  finger  in  his 
mouth  and  saying,  '*  You  go  down  just  so." 

**  And  what  can  you  do,  my  firiend  t"  said  Charley,  placing  his  hand 
x)n  the  most  intelligent-looking  of  the  lot. 

**  Me  killee  gorilla,  young  massa,"  was  the  answer. 

**  Then  you  shall  be  my  man,"  said  Charley,  "  with  uncle's 
•consent." 

**  He's  the  best  of  the  lot^"  said  the  captcdn ;  "  you  may  have  him. 
As  to  Tchamee,  I  make  a  present  of  him  to  you,  Dick  ;  he  can  help  to 
cook." 

^  No,  no,  thank  you,  detain,  not  if  I  know  it^"  replied  the  fat  cook. 
''  I  should  be  thinking  of  how  he  served  his  grand&ther,  and  tipping 
him  into  the  ship's  copper  for  it^  or  he  wo\ild  me." 

"  And  wash  him  down  with  palm  wine  after,  wouldn't  you,  Tchamee !" 
asked  Harry.  -* 

*'  Me  likee  to  be  drunkee,  massa,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  eatee  big 
snake." 
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"  All  the  natiyes  of  Western  Africa  are  great  serpent-eaters/'  said  the 
ship  surgeon ;  "  and  if  the  head  is  cut  off  before  they  poison  their  own 
hodies — ^which  must  be  done  instantly,  or  in  the  poison  fangs  go,  for  that 
is  their  iray  of  committing  suicide — ^but  cut  the  head  off  before  this  is 
done,  and  when  dressed,  they  are  as  good  as  conger  eels." 

The  attorney,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  now  introduced  a  Fan  who 
had  come  down  from  above  the  river  Como,  where  the  Fan  cannibals  are 
met  with,  to  azmounoe  the  death  of  the  King,  and  conduct  his  successor 
into  the  Fan  country.  The  old  Fan  king  had  acted  honourably,  and  got 
a  promise  from  his  subjects  that  they  would  accept  the  man  he  had 
appointed  as  his  successor,  and  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  kingdom  and 
people  for  tobacco  and  rum ;  and  when  it  was  explained  to  the  messenger 
that  the  ne^ly-appointed  king  was  dead,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
where  he  had  gone  to,  or  what  he  was  doing,  the  Fan,  after  thinking  for 
a  few  moments,  pointed  to  the  slaves,  and  said,  "  No  king ;  can't  come ; 
d^  eatee  him  aU."  When  the  attorney  explained  that  they  hadn't 
finiflhed  him  off  in  that  style,  but  that  a  grave  had  been  dug,  and  he 
was  buried  in  it,  the  Fan  cannibal  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '*  Bad, 
bad  ;  great  waste  of  good  meatee ;"  then  looked  very  intently  at  Dick, 
the  fiit  cook.  After  a  time,  the  interpreter  succeeded  in  making  the 
Fan  understand  that,  before  his  death,  the  successor  had  made  over  all 
his  property  and  power,  titles,  and  everything  else,  to  the  captain  ;  and 
that  henceforth  he  was  King  of  the  Fans.  No  sooner  had  this  informa- 
tion penetrated  the  obtuse  brain  of  the  cannibal,  than  he  looked  at  the 
captain,  gave  an  approving  grunt,  and  turning  him  round,  up  with  his 
foot,  and  gave  him  such  a  kick  on  the  back,  as  would,  if  the  Fan 
had  worn  a  heavy  boot,  have  sent  him  headlong  somewhere  into  the 
middle  of  next  week,  instead  of  headforemost,  as  it  did,  among  the 
slaves. 

The  captain  quickly  got  up,  and  rubbing  himself  behind  with  one 
hand,  advanced  with  clenched  fist,  and  was  in  the  act  of  knocking  the 
Fan  down,  when  the  interpreter  seized  his  uplifted  arm,  exclaiming, 
"  You  mustn't  do  that  He  has  paid  you  one  of  the  greatest  honours  a 
Fan  king  can  receive,  and  such  as  will  be  offered  up  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  before  you  are  crowned." 

'^Bother  them  and  their  honours  too,"  said  the  captain.  "Who 
ever  before  heard  of  a  king  that  was  installed  by  a  kick  on  the 
back )  It's  a  new  way  of  paying  reverence  to  the  Lord's  anointed ; 
and  I'll  knock  every  black  rascal  down  who  offers  me  any  more  such 
homage." 

"  It's  quite  the  correct  thing  out  here,"  said  Charley,  "  as  soon  as  a 
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king  is  selected  ;  and  was  witnessed  and  described  by  D\x  CJiaillu,  as  I 
will  show  you  when  we  go  on  board.*  He  calls  it  *  a  ceremony  which 
is  jn*eliminary  to  the  crowning/  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  uncle,"  said  Harry.  "  You  shall  give  Jack 
an  extra  jorum  of  rum,  and  he  shall  receive  all  the  honour  for  you. 
Will  that  do,  Jack — ^you  to  be  kicked  instead  of  the  captain  ? " 

"  By  way  of  a  joke,  it  will,"  replied  the  sailor.  "  Give  me  an  extra 
'lowance  of  rum,  and  I'll  let  the  black  lubbers  kick  to  the  tune  of 
*  Old  Rose  and  bum  the  bellows,'  if  they  like." 

So  the  Fan  was  sent  back,  with  a  present  of  tobacco,  and  a  message 
that  the  new  king  would  be  up  the  country  in  a  few  days,  that  he  should 
receive  their  homage  by  proxy,  and  if  they  attempted  to  force  it  upon 
him — as  he  should  bring  up  a  couple  of  his  ship's  guns — he  would  blow 
them  all  to  blazes. 

Harry,  the  young  lieutenant,  then  took  off  his  hat^  and  turning  to  his 
uncle,  said,  "  In  the  name  of  the  crew  of  the  OoriUa,  I  congratulate 
your  majesty  on  your  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Fan  cannibals ;  and 
may  you  live  long,  and  your  reign  be  happy  and  glorious.  May  you 
take  to  yourself  a  queen,  with  beautiful  black  blubber-lips,  that  will 
love  you  truly,  and  not  be  quite  fond  enough  to  eat  you.  And  now, 
shipmates,  welcome  to  the  throne,  with  three  Britbh  cheers,  my  royal 
uncle.  King  Daniel.     Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! " 

The  cheering  so  alarmed  the  slaves,  that  they  ran  off  and  hid  them- 
selves somewhere. 

*  The  passage  Charley  allades  to  is  in  the  tiiird  chapter,  edition  1861,  and  says, 
**  Some  spat  in  his  face,  some  beat  him  with  their  fists,  some  kicked  him,  others  threw 
disgusting  objects  at  him.  ...  A  stranger  would  not  hare  given  a  eent  for  tho 
life  of  him  who  was  presently  to  be  crowned." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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INTEODUCTION. 

IVERY  boy  knows  what  a  metal  is,  in  its  common  a}>- 
pearanoe.  It  is  generally  found  to  be  hard,  unable 
to^be  seen  through,  possessed  of  a  peculiar  shining 
quality,  called  its  '' metallic  lustre,**  and  giving  out 
sound,  when  struck  with  a  hard  substance ;  also  it  is 
able  to  be  extended  into  sheets,  by  the  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer, 
and  into  wire,  by  forcible  drawing  through  holes  made  in  a  hard 
"diawplate;"  some  other  properties  belong  to  metals,  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

The  form  in  which  metals,  or  the  substances  containing  them,  are 
found  in  the  earth,  is  not  so  generally  known,  even  to  the  clever 
boys,  because  the  minerals  from  which  metids  are  obtained^-called 
'^ ores'* — are  only  well  known  to  miners,  chemists,  and  other  uncom- 
mon people.  Besides  such  of  the  metals  as  come  into  every  person's 
hand,  there  are  others  that  are  seldom  seen,  excepting  by  those  who 
make  them  their  study,  and  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives 
in  finding  out  useful  applications  of  them  or  their  combinations. 

In  this  place,  the  ores  of  the  metals  will  have  only  a  passing  remark, 
some  further  acquaintance  will  be  made  with  the  metals  rarely  seen, 
but  the  wonders  connected  witii  the  combinations  and  distinct  substances 
that  axe  called  into  existence  by  the  chemist's  art  (some  of  which  are  also 
met  witii  in  nature — ^in  the  mine),  will  have  the  principal  consideration 
here,  together  with  the  reasons  for  the  results  obtained,  and  the  uses  to 
which  tiiose  results  are  put  by  men,  most  of  whom  have  l)een  high- 
spirited  and  enthusiastic  boys. 

c 
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There  are  only  a  few  boys,  or  even  youths,  who  naturally  overcome  the 
difficulties  at  present  to  be  experienced  in  the  commencement  of  the 
acquirement  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  very  mention  of  the  name  of 
<<  chemistry  "  to  papa  is  suggestive  of  the  employment  of  his  hopeful  son 
in  that  capacity  in  which  his  mischievous  tendencies  will  do  the  most 
harm  to  his  (papa's)  pocket,  his  furniture,  and  finally  to  the  aspiring 
youth  himself;  the  cost  of  apparatus  and  materials,  the  almost  certain 
destruction  of  carpets  and  tables — perhaps  of  windows — and  the  pro- 
bability of  unlooked-for  explosions,  leaving  their  indelible  and  horrible 
marks  upon  the  hitherto  handsome  person  of  the  "  dear  wilful  Jack/'  a^ 
his  sisters  style  him,  finally  settle  the  doom  of  any  proposed  chemical 
experiments,  and  the  youthful  tendency,  which  might  have  expanded 
into  a  highly  successful  career  in  the  man,  is  crushed  for  ever.  These 
articles  are  offered  to  all  boys,  clever  or' not  clever — but  if  not  clever, 
l>ersevering — to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  diffident,  as  well  as  to 
present  the  isubject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  cheapness  of  apparatus 
and  materials,  harmlessness  of  operations,  and  perfect  safety  ol  the 
experimenter.  Another  class  of  difficulties,  which  the  method  of  treat- 
ing  the  subject  employed  in  these  articles  is  inte&ded  to  dispel,  to 
''  dissipate  into  thin  air,"  is  the  crabbed  and  unwelcome  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  wrapped  up,  with  some  few  cheering  exceptions,  in  the 
books  that  are  now  extant  on  the  subject.  If  it  is  a  school-book,  it  is 
surrounded  with  all  the  awe  with  which  even  good  boys  look  upon  a 
school-book  ;  the  lessons  out  of  it  are  learned  at  the  same  time  as  other 
lessons  of  even  a  more  difficult  kind,  and  the  leaming-by-rote  system  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  the  only  true  system  by  which  chemistry  can  be 
really  taught  and  endeared  to  its  votaries,  viz.,  experiment.  If  it  is  not 
a  school-book,  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  understanding  of  boys,  by 
the  length  of  the  words,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  sentences,  that  such  a 
book  can  only  be  comprehended  by  grown-up  jjeople. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  avenues  by  which  chemical  science  is 
approached,  at  the  present  day,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  unwelcome ;  that 
systematic  and  orderly  experiment  is  the  only  true  means  of  making  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  chemistry — in  fact,  is  its  veiy  heart  and 
soul ;  and  that  the  love  of  chemistry  (when  strongly  implanted  in  the 
human  mind)  develops  itself  in  youth,  and  sometimes  in  extreme  youth, 
boyhood — ^it  is  sought  to  comply  with  these  evident  conditions  of  a 
successful  and  early  entrance  into  the  science,  by  making  the  language 
easy  and  even  homely,  by  providing  a  number  of  striking  experiments 
(methodically  arranged)  as  the  basis  of  the  impartation  of  knowledge, 
and  by  inserting  anecdotes  and  narratives  connected  with  the  history  of 
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the  subject,  that  a|^peal  more  especially  to  the  oonditi<m  of  the  javeaiile 
mind,  and  illustrate  the  perseyeranoe  and  toil  that  have  already  been 
expended  upon  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  done  more  to  enhance 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life  than  any  other  known  practical  science. 

Having,  in  a  general  way,  put  forward  our  method  of  treating  the 
subject,  so  as  to  prepare  the  youngsters,  who  read  this  aitiole,  for  what  is 
to  come,  it  will  remain  for  them,  when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  the 
work  or  treatise,  to  say  in  what  degree  the  intentions  already  mentioned 
have  been  carried  out. 

To  resume  our  talk — for  we  wish  our  readers  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  subject  as  if  they  were  spoken  to  by  an  elder  brother — ^we  have 
(in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article)  stated  that  certain  prq>erties  are 
attached  to  the  metals,  which  are  known  in  common  life  ;  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  as  well  as  our  pleasure  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  young  chemist 
from  what  is  known  to  what  is  tinknown. 

The  relative  hardness  of  metals  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
experiments : — 

jEaqterimeTU  1. — ^Take  a  copper  or  bronze  coin  (the  same  will  hold  good 
of  a  silver  or  gold  coin),  and,  having  laid  it  upon  a  piece  of  deal  or 
mahogany,  strike  it  forcibly  with  a  hammer.  The  coin  will  not  be 
appreciably  injured ;  but,  nevertheless,  will  have  made  a  very  evident 
indentation  in  the  wood.  As  an  example  of  what  ^e  same  force  will  do, 
when  suitably  applied  to  aid  chemical  combination,  place  one  of  two 
pennies  on  the  floor,  on  its  edge  adjust  the  coloured  portion  of  an  ordinary 
lucifer  match,  or  wax  "  vesta  "  (not  Bryant  &  May's),  then  place  the 
second  penny  over  the  first,  so  as  to  cover  it,  and  with  its  edge  to  bear 
upon  the  top  part  of  the  end  of  the  lucifer :  on  striking  the  pennies 
with  a  hammer,  or  (which  is  better)  letting  a  poker  drop  upon  them 
from  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  the  lucifer  will  explode. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  in  this  and  in 
all  other  instances  of  explosions,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  fa/ce  and  body 
away  £rom  the  materials.  This  experiment  shows  several  interesting 
points : — 1st.  That  hardness  (or  the  ability  to  resist  a  blow)  is  a  relative 
quality,  wood  being  more  easily  made  to  yield — ^being  less  hard — ^than 
copper.  2nd.  That  some  substances,  such  as  copper,  can  bear  to  undergo 
the  effects  of  a  blow — to  have  some  of  their  particles  brought  closer 
together  than  others — without  undergoing  any  appreciable  change.  3rd. 
That  other  jmbstances,  such  as  the  mixture  placed  on  the  top  of  a  lucifer 
match,  are  in  such  a  state  that  to  deal  them  a  blow,  thereby  bringing 
some  of  their  particles  closer  together  than  others,  is  to  destroy  them  by 

c  2 
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suddenly  convertdng  some  of  their  component  parts  into  a  gaseous 
substance. 

The  meaning  of  the  adjective  ''hard"  is  ''resisting  penetration  or 
separation,''  and  other  means  (such  as  pressure)  mi^t  have  been  em- 
ployed to  test  the  hardness  of  a  substance.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
although  "  hardness"  is  a  property  which  most  of  the  ordinary  metals 
have,  the  d^rees  of  hardness  possessed  by  metals  are  very  dissimilar ; 
some  metals  are  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond  (the  hardest  substance 
known),  some  are  scratched  by  glass,  some  yield  to  the  finger-nail,  some 
are  as  soft  as  wax,  and  one  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Experiment  2. — ^There  is  a  metal  called  ''  zinc  " — ^which,  with  copper, 
forms  brass,  and  is  now  much  used  for  roofing  houses,  the  lining  of 
water^cistems,  &c. — that  can  be  scratched  with  glass.  To  try  this 
property,  take  a  piece  or  slip  of  sheet  zinc  and  draw  the  broken  edge  of 
a  piece  of  window  glass  over  it :  a  very  evident  scratch  will  be  produced 
by  this  operation,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  metal  will  become  detached. 
Upon  attempting  to  scratch  the  blade  of  a  knife  in  a  similar  manner,  at 
the  utmost  a  mark  will  be  made,  but  none  of  the  steel  will  become 
detached ;  therefore  it  is  said  that  steel  is  harder  than  zinc. 

JEooperimerU  3. — Sheet  lead  is  very  generally  used  to  roof  houses  with. 
If  a  piece  of  this  lead  be  flattened  it  will  be  found  to  be  easily  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  i^  upon  the  bright  surface  exposed  by  a  recent  cut^  the 
finger-nail  be  pressed,  the  metal  will  be  thereby  indented,  and  that 
without  injuring  the  naU  in  the  least. 

JSaperiment  4t. — ^Two  metals  that  are  exceedingly  common  in  nature, 
combined  with  other  substances,  the  one  in  plants  called  '*  potassium," 
the  other  in  common  table  salt  called  ''  sodium,"  are  as  soft  as  wax. 
There  are  chemists  in  Holborn,  and  other  parts  of  London,  of  whom 
these  two  common  metals,  that  are  but  rarely  seen,  can  be  procured ; 
the  metallic  lumps  are  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  air  by  means  of 
pure  mineral  naphtha,  otherwise  they  would  tarnish  or  '^  oxidize."  On 
plunging  the  point  of  a  penknife  into  the  bottie  containing  one  of  these 
metals,  a  fragment  may  be  drawn  out  j  the  bottie  should  be  instantiy 
closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  naphtha,  and  the  experi- 
ment should  not  be  performed  near  to  a  light.  A  plate  is  to  receive  the 
fragment,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  like  cheese  or  wax,  it  is  able  to  be 
easily  moulded  with  the  fingers,  rolled  into  balls,  &c  The  hand  should 
not  be  wet^  nor  too  hot ;  the  moulding  into  the  desired  shape  should  be 
speedily  accomplished,  and  the  ball  or  roll  immediately  put  back  into 
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the  botUe.     If  these  directions  are  not  complied  with,  the  metal  may 
take  fire. 

Experiment  5. — ^To  observ^e  the  fluidity  of  quicksilver  or  "  mercury," 
take  an  ordinaiy  thermometer,  which  is  partially  filled  with  pure 
mercury,  and  apply  the  warm  hand  to  the  round  portion  at  the  bottom, 
called  its  "  b\ilb  ;"  although  the  tube  of  the  instrument  is  as  much,  in 
size,  like  a  flattened  hair  as  possible,  the  thread  of  shining  metal  will 
rise,  owing  to  the  increase  of  its  bulk  by  the  application  of  the  extra 
heat.  Plxmge  it  into  snow,  or  iced  water,  or  even  ordinary  cold  water, 
and  the  metallic  thread  will  shorten  and  shrink  into  the  bulb  of  the 
instrument.  Although  this  experiment  shows  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  mercury  by  heat  and  cold  respectively,  it  is  also  a  good  and 
very  striking  example  of  the  fluidity  of  the  metal,  for  the  least  want  of 
fluidity  would  render  it  less  sensitive  to  small  alterations  of  heat,  and 
the  instrument  would  be  valueless.  A  small  portion  of  mercury  may  be 
taken  carefully  in  the  hand,  so  as  not  to  spill  it :  it  will  be  found  to 
adhere  together  in  ^  globules,"  or  small  balls,  like  the  dew  upon  some 
kinds  of  leaves.  K  a  drop  of  mercury  be  thrown  into  a  clean  dry  basin, 
it  will  break  up  into  a  great  number  of  globules. 

Admixture  with  tinfinl,  with  some  other  metals,  and  with  greasy 
substances,  destroys  the  fluidity  of  mercury.  In  the  above  experiment, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  any  gold  or  silver  (in  the  shape  of 
coins,  rings,  or  in  any  other  form)  into  contact  with  the  mercury ; 
otherwise  the  tendency  of  mercuiy  to  unite  with  other  metals,  and  form 
''  amalgams,"  will  be  manifested  by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
valuable  article  so  treated. 

That  metals  are  not  able  to  be  seen  through,  or  are  "  opaque,^  is  evident 
with  all  metals,  in  their  ordinary  conditions  or  states ;  nevertheless,  the 
following  experiment  will  clearly  show  an  exception  to  this  rule,  owing 
to  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  metal  under  observation : — 

Es^perimerU  6. — Spread  a  sheet  of  leaf  gold,  carefully,  between  two 
plates  of  glass ;  a  fiednt  but  decided  green  colour  will  be  observed  to  pass 
through  the  gold  leaf^  on  holding  the  combined  plates  up  to  the  light. 

In  regard  to  the  ''  metallic  lustre  "  of  the  metals : — 

Experiment  7. — The  ordinary  metals  and  their  alloys  (or  mixtures 
with  other  metals)  sufficiently  show  this  characteristic  peculiarity  when 
their  real  surface  is  exposed  to  view,  either  by  means  of  filing,  rubbing 
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with  emery  cloth,  or  scraping  with  a  suitable  tooL  The  metallic  lustre 
of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lead  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  their 
freshly-cut  sur&ces ;  that  of  mercury,  when  it  is  pure,  is  evident. 

The  giving  out  soimd,  when  struck,  is  most  prominent  in  beUs,  gongs, 
and  such  like  articles,  but  the  following  experiment  is  an  example  of  cs 
use  in  common  life  : — 

Experiment  8. — ^If  a  coin  "rings  well,"  when  spun  in  the  air,  or 
thrown  on  a  bare  wooden  table,  it  is  toleraHe  evidence  of  its  parity  and 
goodness ;  the  presence  of  lead  being  told  when  a  coin  "  rings  badly  ** 
and  has  a  "  dead  "  sound. 

When  a  piece  of  metal  is  balanced  upon  the  finger,  or  other  point  of 
support,  and,  upon  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  gives  out  a  clear  musical 
sound,  it  is  said  to  be  "sonorous."  Amongst  the  sonorous  metals,  alu- 
minum ("  aluminium  "  is  the  French  name),  copper,  and  silver  are  the 
principal ;  steel,  and  the  alloys  of  copper  and  silver,  are  also  sonorous. 

The  d^ree  of  extensibility  of  metals  under  the  hammer,  called  their 
"  malleability,"  is  very  different ;  gold  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  not 
thicker  than  one-millionth  of  an  inch,  iron  and  nickel  cannot  be  reduced 
thinner  than  about  -^^  of  an  inch,  and  arsenic,  antimony,  and  cobalt 
are  entirely  destitute  of  this  property.  A  few  experiments  will  illustrate 
these  points  :— 

Es^periment  9. — Take  a  few  inches  of  ordinary  copper  bell-wire,  and 
straighten  the  piece  by  hammering  it  on  a  block  or  anviL  Then  place 
the  piece  of  wire  in  the  red-hot  part  of  an  ordinary  domestic  fire,  with 
the  tongs  or  a  pair  of  pincers ;  when  the  wire  has  become  red-hot,  and 
before  it  melts,  take  it  out  of  the  fire,  and  suddenly  plunge  it  into  a 
vessel  containing  cold  water.  This  operation  will  be  found  to  soften  the 
wire,  and  is  called  "  annealing."  Upon  placing  the  wire,  thus  prepared, 
upon  an  anvil  or  other  hard  metal  sur£atce,  and  dealing  a  few  smart 
blows  of  the  hammer  upon  it^  its  malleability  will  be  evident  by  i^e  flat- 
ness which  the  part  struck  assumes. 

The  above  method  of  softening  the  copper,  and  l^us  reducing  all  its 
particles  into  a  similar  state  of  cohesion,  is  especially  to  be  noticed  by 
the  reader.  After  the  hammering  process,  which  extends  the  metal  and 
at  the  same  time  hardens  it,  if  it  is  desired  still  further  to  flatten  the  wire, 
it  is  again  annealed,  and  can  then  be  again  extended  by  hammering.  The 
same  plan  of  annealing  also  answers  well  with  brass. 
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Experiment  10. — Steel  is  a  peculiar  compound *of  iron  and  charcoal^ 
or  "  carbon,"  a£  the  chemists  call  it ;  the  behaviour  of  steel,  under  the 
process  described  above  for  copper,  is  exactly  the  reverse,  for,  by  heating 
an  ordinary  piece  of  watch-spring  red  hot,  and  suddenly  plunging  it  into 
cold  water,  it  will  become  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  and  so  brittle 
that  the  slightest  blow  from  a  hammer,  when  it  is  placed  upon  an  anvil, 
will  shiver  it  into  a  number  of  small  pieces.  To  soften  steel,  so  as  to 
show  its  malleability  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  is  requisite  to  anneal 
it  by  exactly  the  contrary  process  to  that  described  above — that  is  to 
say,  by  heating  it  in  the  fire  until  it  is  red-hot,  and  then  placing  it  in 
charcoal-dust  for  some  hours,  until  it  has  slowly  cooled  to  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  piece  of  steel,  by  this  means,  may  be  made  nearly 
as  soft  as  lead,  and  may  then  be  beaten  out  on  the  anvil  as  the  coi4)er 
was. 

Ordinary  iron,  or  wrought  iron  (used  for  railway-rails,  fire-irons,  <fec.)^ 
^dffers  from  steel  in  the  fact  of  its  not  being  able  to  be  hardened  by 
sudden  cooling,  as  the  steel  is.  The  malleability  of  iron  and  steel  in- 
creases with  the  heat  of  the  metal,  and  thus  the  smith's  forge  affords  the 
most  practical  means  of  using  this  property  of  the  metal  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life. 

Experiment  11. — On  placing  a  small  piece  of  antimony  on  an  anvil, 
and  smartly  striking  it  with  a  hammer,  it  will  fly  into  minute  particles* 
and  some  of  it  will  be  reduced  to  powder. 

This  last  experiment  shows  us  what  is  meant  by  ^'  brittleness,"  or 
the  desire  (as  it  were)  on  the  part  of  the  metal,  to  break  rather  than  to 
hend. 

The  ^Muctility"  of  ametal  is  its  capability  of  being  drawn  into  fine 
wire  :  it  is  a  property  quite  distinct  from  '^  malleability,"  but  is  suffi- 
ciently allied  thereto  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  separate  experiments  being 
made,  provided  that  *' malleability "  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
spreading  action  of  a  hammer,  and  '' ductility"  to  the  drawing  and 
closing  action  of  a  draw-plate.  The  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
perties is  well  illustrated  by  the  metal  lead,  which  is  more  malleable 
than  iron,  but  £»  less  ductile. 

The  tide  at  the  head  of  this  article  says,  ^  illustrated  by  electro- 
chemical, and  other  brilliant  but  easy  experiments."  Now,  in  following 
out  the  natural  order  of  the  subject,  we  have  been  obliged  to  commence 
with  the  "  easy  "  experiments.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  for  either  brilliant  or  electro-chemical  experiments  require  a 
little  previous  acquaintance  with  the  best  plan  of  experimenting;  before 
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introducing  them  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  trying  an  experiment  before  commencing 
the  active  operations,  and  to  see  that  the  apparatus  and  materials  are 
clean  and  in  proper  order. 

All  electro-chemical  experiments  employ  electricity  as  the  force  or 
power  to  produce  the  results,  and  the  results  are  chemical  in  their 
character — that  is  to  say,  involve  some  decided  and  striking  change  in 
the  appearance  and  properties  of  the  substances  employed ;  so  that, 
although  we  may  know  the  properties  of  all  the  separate  ingredients 
used,  the  appearance  and  properties  of  the  bodies  obtained  are  a  matter 
of  close  observation  and  careful  experiment. 

If  we  consult  any  large  and  authentic  work  on  electricity  as  to  the 
most  powerful  means  of  exciting  electric  force  by  Mction,  we  shall  find 
at  the  top  of  an  extensive  table  by  Mr.  Oavallo,  that  "  the  back  of  a  live 
cat,"  rubbed  with  any  known  substance,  will  most  powerfully  set  free 
the  latent- electric  force.  Without  putting  it  down  as  one  of  our  series 
pf  experiments,  and  merely  to  realize  the  £Eict,  it  may  be  stated  that  if 
<<  pussy  "  has  been  winking  and  blinking  on  the  warm  dry  rug  in  front  of 
a  Christmas  fire,  and,  if  we  take- the  warm  and  dry  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  rub  the  back  of  the  cat  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  crackling  sparks 
will  be  heard  and  seen  to  proceed  from  the  straightened  hair  of  the 
animal ;  an4  if>  after  having  briskly  rubbed  the  hand  on  the  back,  we 
apply  the  fore-finger  knuckle  to  the  tip  of  the  cat's  nose,  a  beautiful 
blue  spark  will  surprise  both  the  cat  and  the  operator,  and  show  one 
development  of  electric  power.  The  kind  of  electricity  that  is  used  in 
electro-chemistry  is  allied  to,  but  is  somewhat  different  from,  that  just 
spoken  of,  and  called  '^frictional  electricity."  A  spark,  for  instanoe, 
although  sometimes  seen  while  adjusting  the  apparatus,  never  aooom> 
panics  its  action  for  chemical  purposes.  Instead  of  the  friction  of  two 
solids  against  one  another  to  produce  the  result,  the  friction  of  a  liquid 
or  liquids,  by  chemical  action,  against  solids,  is  used  to  place  the  power 
at  the  service  of  the  experimenter. 

Expmment  12. — ^A  good  illustration  of  an  apparatus  for  furnishing 
the  kind  of  electricity  employed  in  electro-chemical  experiments  is  to 
make  a  very  strong  solution  of  common  table-salt  in  water,  being  care- 
ful to  use  much  more  salt  than  the  water  will  dissolve ;  an  ordinary 
half-pint  tumbler  may  be  the  containing  vessel.  A  thin  copper  plate  or 
sheet,  a  foot  long  and  four  inches  wide,  is  to  have  a  piece  of  common 
bell-wire  soldered  or  securely  riveted  to  it  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
length  near  the  edge  ;  the  sheet  is  to  be  rolled  up  in  the  direction  of  its 
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length,  and  placed  in  the  tumbler  previously  to  makiog  the  salt  solution 
ihereiny  so  as  to  line  the  inside  of  the  vessel.  A  piece  of  thin  sheet 
zinc,  about  six  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide,  may  also  be  rolled  up, 
alter  having  had  a  copper  wire  soldered  or  securely  riveted  to  it ;  this 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tumbler,  after  the  salt  and  solution  are 
placed  therein,  and  should  not  touch  the  copper  plate,  but  should  be 
preserved  in  an  upright  position  by  the  solid  salt  itself.  The  copper 
wir^,  from  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  respectively,  should  each  be  about 
two  feet  long.  When  the  wires  are  brought  into  contact  in  the  dai^ 
a  very  small  but  distinct  spark  (not  unlike  that  from  the  caf  s  nose)  may 
be  seen.  If,  before  bringing  the  ends  of  the  wires  into  contact,  one  of 
the  wires  be  allowed  to  pass  ^under,  or  immediately  over,  the  pivoted 
needle  of  a  mariner^s  compass,  parallel  to  it,  the  needle  will  be  observed 
to  alter  its  line  of  direction  or  position  when  the  wires  are  made  to 
touch  each  other ;  this  &ct  is  used  by  electricians  to  measure  the  amount 
of  electric  force,  which  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  deviation 
produced.  If  a  solution  of  ordinary  "  blue  stone  "  or  sulphate  of  copper 
be  used  in  a  separate  vessel  in  connection  with  two  silver  plates  im- 
mersed therein,  that  are  respectively  in  contact  with  the  wires  from  the 
tumbler,  the  plate  connected  to  the  zinc  of  the  tumbler  will  be  found 
speedily  to  receive  a  coating  of  pure  pink  copper.  It  is  this  latter  pro- 
perty of  electric  force  that  will  be  principally  used  in  the  experiments 
which  we  shall  put  forward.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  carefully 
to  the  exterior  portion  of  the  salt  solution,  will  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  spark  and  other  effects,  from  the  arrangement  of  metals  and 
liquid  in  the  tumbler,  which  is  called  a  ''  galvanic  battery  "  of  one  cell 
or  alternation. 

A  jar  (large  or  small,  according  to  the  scale  desired),  containing 
strong  nitric  add  and  weadc  sulphuric  add — separated  from  each  other 
by  a  porous  cell  or  partition — ^with  platinum,  carbon,  or  cast  iron  in 
the  nitric  acid,  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  the  weak  sulphuric  acid — ^will 
produce  more  than  three  times  the  electric  force  in  a  given  time  than 
ihe  arrangement  described  in  Experiment  12.  If  a  number  of  vessels, 
provided  with  adds  and  metals  as  above  described,  be  connected  toge- 
ther in  such  a  manner  that  the  zinc  of  one  cell  is  connected  to  the 
copper,  platinum,  carbon,  or  cast  iron  of  the  next  cell,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  series,  so  as  to  leave  a  wire  from  the  first  zinc 
fr^ee  at  one  end  of  the  arrangement,  and  a  wire  frt)m  the  last  copper  free 
at  ihe  other  end,  a  powerful  galvanic  or  "  voltaic  "  battery  will  be  pro- 
duced, capable  of  melting  metals,  producing  the  electric  light,  making 
magnets,  4rc.     Fifty  cells  or  alternations  give  a  very  marked  series  of 
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resullH.  As  powerful  apparatos  are  not  required  to  pixxluce  the  results 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  do,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  indicate  how 
they  are  made,  and  what  are  the  general  results. 

The  principal  apparatus  required  for  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  taken  into  consideration  here,  consists  simply  of: — 1st  A 
glass  or  other  yessel  impervious  to  moistura  2nd.  An  unglazed 
''  porous  **  vessel,  pervious  to  moisture.  3rd.  A  strip  of  the  metal  under 
examination,  or  of  metal  to  be  acted  upon  by  solution  or  deposition. 
4th.  A  strip  of  metal  to  establish  the  desired  electric  relation  with  the 
before-mentioned  strip,  dth.  A  deft  piece  of  wood.  This  is  called  a 
^'porous-cell"  arrangement,  and  comprises  within  itself  a  galvanic 
battery  and  a  cell  for  applying  the  electric  force.  As  the  uses  of  this 
apparatus  will  be  varied  according  to  the  experiment  under  considera- 
tion, and  as  its  ^'  manipulation,*'  or  management,  will,  in  a  fit  place, 
come  under  notice,  further  elucidation  of  the  matter  is  deferred. 

Until  lately,  the  ^leposition  of  copper  upon  a  knife-blade  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  was  looked  upon  as  a  chemical  result ; 
now,  however,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  electric  force  is  not 
only  the  sustaining  power  in  this  experiment,  but  is  also  the  force 
which  causes  the  commencement  of  the  action :  therefore  all  caseR  of 
deposition  of  metals  upon  metals  by  simple  immersion  in  solutions  of 
faetallic  salts,  will  be  regarded,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  as 
electrical  phenomena. 

The  general  plan  of  investigation  of  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  will 
be  to  take  the  metal  ^ose  chemical  relations  are  to  be  examined,  in  its 
usual  and  well-known  form,  dissolve  it  (with  or  without  the  hdp  of 
electric  power)  in  its  solvents,  and  show,  finally,  that  the  metal  can  be 
again  produced  from  those  chemical  solutions  by  an  inverse  action  of  the 
electric  power.  Other  striking  means  of  showing  the  properties  and  re- 
iictions  of  the  substances  under  experiment  (involving,  in  some  cases, 
original  and  novel  processes  and  results)  will  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
coloured  flames  charactmstic  of  most  metals  will  receive  a  large  amount 
of  attention. 


'^calltctiam  d  '^mlhaxan^^i. 


BY    AN    OLD    BOT. 


-•0«- 


NO.    I.— THE  FIRST   NIGHT   AT   SCHOOL. 

is  said  that  one  &ct  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments ;  and 
as  anybody  who  cares  to  listen  to  my  gossip  about  public 
school  life  will  find  here  recorded,  not  one  &cty  but  many 
hundreds  of  them,  I  trust  that  my  audience  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  mine  is  a  truthfaL  and  not  an  ar- 
gumentative, disposition.  I  was  a  public  school  boy  years  ago ;  in  heart, 
I  am  a  public  school  boy  to  this  very  hour.  Eight  of  the  brightest, 
most  memorable^I  think  I  may  safely  say  the  best — ^yean  of  my  life  were 
spent  within  the  walls  of  what,  of  course,  I  consider  is  the  best  school  in 
England.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  public  school  boy  who  did  not 
consider  his  school  the  best  in  the  world.  I  have  no  reason,  thank 
goodnecB,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  dear  old  place ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
•every  reason  for  loving  it.  It  gave  me  the  best  and  truest  friends  I 
possess ;  it  taught  me  the  most  cherished  lessons  I  know ;  it  led  me 
to  have  an  aim  and  object  in  life — something  to  work  for,  something  to 
fight  for  ;  it  was  the  miniature  world  of  the  one  I  live  in  now,  with 
many  of  its  trials,  not  a  few  of  its  temptations,  not  a  little  of  its  deceit 
^ind  cowardice — ^much,  very  much  of  its  love,  its  hope,  its  manliness,  its 
honesty,  its  pluck  !  With  so  much  of  a  pre&ce,  I  shall  now  ask  leave 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  try  to  discuss,  truthfully  and  with  ac- 
curacy, a  few  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  in — ^well,  I  think  not  only  in  my 
career,  but  in  the  career  of  most  English  public  school  boys. 

I  was  between  ten  and  eleven  years  old  when  it  was  decided  that  at 
the  close  of  the  midsummer  holidays  I  was  to  go  back  with  my  elder 
brother  to  Marlborough.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I 
was  of  a  nervous,  impressionable  nature ;  fond  enough  of  the  river, 
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and  boatSy  and  fagging  out  at  cricket  for  my  brother — ^not  babyish  I 
think,  or  homesick,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  intensely  fond  of  my 
mother  and  sisters,  and  my  home.  Still,  for  all  that,  I  was  wild  to  go  to 
Marlborough.  Indeed,  the  Christmas  before,  when  it  was  all  but  ar- 
ranged that  I  was  to  accompany  my  brother  to  the  place  of  which  I 
had  heard  so  much  and  dreamed  so  much  ;  and  the  doctor  wrote  to  my 
father  and  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better,  as  there  was 
scarletina  about,  if  I  waited  another  six  months,  I  believe  I  foi^t  myself 
sadly.  And  when  one  comes  to  consider  about  it,  it  was  a  sad  disap- 
pointment for  a  boy  who,  although  but  eleven  years  old,  had  some  clear 
notions  in  his  head  of  independence,  and  not  a  little  desire  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world. 

The  play-box,  made  expi'essly  for  me,  with  my  initials  and  school 
number  painted  conspicuously  on  the  outside,  had  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
loft  and  hidden  away.  The  new  nightgowns  and  shirts,  already  cut  out^ 
were  buried  deep  in  my  mother^s  work-basket.  The  luxury  of  a  visit  to 
a  tailor,  a  hatter,  and  a  hosier  was  denied  me ;  and  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
with  not  a  little  pride  on  the  little  bits  of  tape  inscribed  with  the  words 
"  Tyro  Secundus,  No.  365,"  stolen  from  me  for  what  I  then  considered 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

However,  the  hated  six  months,  during  which  I  laid  down  the  law, 
and  I  believe  snubbed  the  boys  dreadfully,  at  the  private  school  at  which 
I  was  a  day-boarder,  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and  my  ostracism  from 
public  life  was,  to  my  intense  satis&ction,  about  to  be  removed.  My 
big  brother  gave  me  several  parting  instructions,  the  excellence  of  which 
I  have  since  discovered,  but  which  at  that  time,  I  confess,  seemed  some- 
what harsh  and  absurd.  He  warned  me  particularly  against  the  words 
^*  papa''  and  ''  mamma,"  and  the  Christian  names  of  himself  and  my 
respected  sisters.  "They'll  ask  you  a  lot  of  questions,"  he  said,  "and 
you'll  have  to  answer  them.  Speak  out  as  if  you  weren't  afraid, 
and  don't  sulk.  If  they  want  to  know  too  much,  and  bully  you,  tell 
them  you  are  the  other  Tyro's  brother,  and  111  see  if  I  can't  settle 
them." 

I  promised  that  I  would  remember  all  this ;  and  I  don't  honestly 
think  my  brother  was  ashamed  of  me,  or  particularly  anxious  about  the 
figure  I  should  cut  There  was  only  one  thing  he  was  anxious  about 
the  evening  before  our  departure,  and  that  was  the  very  pale  complexion 
of  the  plum^udding  which  was  to  have  been  the  glory  of  our  fraternal 
grub-parceL  My  brother  had  caught  sight  of  the  unfortunate  pudding 
in  the  larder,  and  no  doubt  thinking  it  ungrateful  to  make  any  com- 
plaint about  the  shortcomings  of  our  cook — ^who,  by-the-by,  ratlier 
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prided  herself  on  her  performance — ^he  opened  hin  heart  to  ns  all  upstairs 
in  the  schoolroom. 

« We  shall  get  awfully  chaffed  about  that  podding,  you  know/'  said 
my  brother ;  "  and  I'ye  got  such  a  reputation  for  plum-puddings.  Why, 
eyen  young  Cheesey  Jones,  who  brings  back  a  loaf  of  baker's  bread  with 
about  six  plums  in  it,  and  calls  it  a  cake,  would  be  ashamed  of  that 
white-&oed  pudding.  It's  all  very  well  to  say  it's  got  a  lot  of  good  things 
in  it ;  but  why  don't  it  look  good,  that's  what  I  want  to  know  t " 

My  sister  objected  here,  and  hinted  that  poor  Ted  didn't  know  what 
a  good  pudding  was  when  he  saw  one ;  and  again  began  detailing  all  its 
ingredients. 

But  Ted  stuck  to  his  point,  and  cut  the  feminine  objections  short 

'^  Oh,  you  giris  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it,"  he  said.  ''  I 
know  iHiat  our  fellows  think  is  a  good-looking  pudding  better  than  you. 
rd  chuck  that  pudding  away,  or  eat  it  on  the  sly,  sooner  than  have  to 
<^pen  the  box  and  show  it^  with  its  horrid  pasty  fiu^  when  they  all  expect 
a  good  brown  one.  It  looks  mean,  and  don't  seem  rich,  and  I'd  sooner 
not  take  it  at  all ;  there!" 

Somdiow  or  other  this  conversation  got  repeated  downstairs  in  the 
dining-room,  and  my  father,  who  chuckled  immensely  at  Fred's  solemn 
objections,  despatched  me — as  it  was  partly  my  property — ^to  the  kitchen 
to  bring  up  the  pudding  for  in^)ection.  My  conduct  certainly  looks 
suspicious,  I  own  ;  but  really  and  truly  what  happened  was  purely  ac- 
cidental.  I  tumbled  upstairs,  and  broke  the  dish  attd  the  pudding  in  half 
I  believe  my  feither  to  this  day  thinks  that  Fred  and  I  plotted  the  de- 
struction of  the  pudding.  However,  it  was  merely  an  accident,  as  I  said 
before,  and  certainly  a  lucky  one,  as  the  sequel  will  prove.  My  mother, 
with  her  quick  eye  and  affectionate  disposition,  saw  her  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  at  once.  We  were  to  be  off  the  next  day,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  That  night  the  mysterious  aid  of  treacle  and  darken- 
ing goodies  were  called  into  requisition;  the  pudding  was  re-boiled, 
and  my  mother  superintended  the  operation.  Fred's  face,  when  the 
restored  pudding  was  produced,  was  as  good  as  a  play.  He  chuckled 
grimly,  and  was  heard  to  mutter — 

**  They  won't  beat  that,  anyhow." 

I  will  pass  over  the  parting.  It  was  all  excitement  and  novelty  for 
me,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  near  as  cut  up  as  poor  Fred  The 
mother  and  sisters,  dear  creatures,  of  course  made  it  worse  for  both 
of  us,  for  they  hung  about  us  and  cried  bitterly.  We  hadn't  far  to 
drive  in  the  cab  from  our  house  to  the  Paddington  station ;  and  Fred, 
like  a  sensible  fellow,  wouldn't  let  any  of  them  at  home  come  to  see 
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US  off.  He  knew  there  would  be  lots  of  Mlows  at  the  station ;  and  as 
of  course,  there  must  be  tears,  like  an  old  hand,  he  knew  they  were 
better  shed  on  the  doorstep  than  on  the  platform.  As  it  was,  his  eyea 
were  hardly  '^  all  right,"  as  he  called  it,  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
station. 

There  we  found  little  Ostler  Parker — a  &ir-haired,  thick-set,  merry- 
looking  chap,  one  of  Fred's  best  chums — ^with  his  body  half  throu^  the 
window  of  a  carriage  the  door  of  which  was  locked. 

"  Hullo  !  Tyro,  old  boy,"  he  shouted  to  Fred ;  "  that's  stunning ;  we 
shall  just  make  up  a  carriage  now.  Why,  who's  this — tiie  young  'un  ?  '- 
And  then  he  shook  hands  with  Fred  and  pinched  my  cheeks,  and  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  Ostler  approved  of  the  looks  of  me. 
Once  together,  boys  quickly  forget  the  sad  little  troubles  of  parting,  and 
Ted  and  his  chums  were  soon  diattering  out  to  one  another  their 
holiday  experiences,  and  discussiDg  who  had  left  and  what  new  fellows 
had  come,  while  I  sat  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  tried  to  make  up 
my  mind  as  to  which  bf  the  lot  I  should  like  best. 

We  had  a  long  coach  drive  from  Hungerford  to  Marlborough,  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  forests  in  England,  and  it  was  nearly  dark 
when  the  ricketty  old  coach  rattled  up  to  the  door  of  Jerry  Hammond's 
Commercial  Inn,  which,  as  every  one  knows^  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Marlborough.  We  walked  down  from  the  inn  to  the 
school,  in  order  to  stretch  our  l^s.  Some  of  the  fellows  stayed  behind, 
and  indulged  in  spirituous  liquors  and  cigars.  There  was  something 
grand  in  ihia  manly  feat  of  theirs,  no  doubt,  to  their  minds.  They 
might  do  what  they  liked,  of  course,  untU  they  had  reported  ihon- 
selves  present,  and  so  for  this  occasion  only  the  ''  Castle  and  Ball"  was 
put  by  them  to  its  legitimate  uses. 

We  turned  sharp  round  the  comer  at  the  end  of  the  town,  along  a 
dead  wall,  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  then  was  presented  to  my 
astonished  vision  the  large  quadrangle  of  Marlborough  School.  Though 
I  know  every  inch  of  the  place  now,  I  think  I  remember  how  it  all 
looked  to  me  that  night,  with  the  gaslights  burning  in  all  the  dormitories, 
giving  the  place  something  of  a  factory  look.  Much  as  I  love  the  place^ 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  some  of  its  buildings  are  unequalled  for 
hideousness.  Anyhow,  I  took  stock  of  the  old  house,  with  its  stone 
portico,  and  the  racket-and-fives  courts,  and  the  two  new  houses,  and  the 
chapel  tucked  away  in  the  comer  of  the  court ;  and  then,  in  the  little 
porter's  lodge,  under  the  shadow  of  that  awfrd  bell  whose  sounds  I 
soon  learned  to  detest  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  signed  my  name 
in  a  large  book,  and  became  from  that  moment  a  Marlborough  boy. 
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There  are  few  more  miserable  periods  in  a  boy's  existence  than  the 
first  night  at  a  public  school.  Bj  the  time  that  I  had  been  introduced 
to  mj  house-master  and  seen  the  wardrobe,  the  novelty  and  excitement 
of  the  thing  had  considerably  subsided,  and  once  in  dormitory  I  really 
b^an  to  feel  lonely  and  uncommonly  miserable.  I  was  tired,  and  kept 
thinking  of  them  all  at  home.  Some  of  them  didn't  seem  to  care  much 
about  their  position.  Little  Wing  was  engaged  in  resuming  an  old 
vaulting  trick  over  the  bottom  irons  of  his  bed,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
ficient. Touch  Tudor  was  scrutinizing  one  of  the  beams,  covered  over 
with  pencil-marks  and  hieroglyphics,  anxious  to  see  if  any  Yandalous 
painter  had  erased  the  precious  records  of  the  &mous  *'  B  "  dormitory, 
which  at  one  happy  period  of  its  existence  could  boast  of  five  out  of  the 
school  eleven,  the  best  racket-player,  the  best  football-player,  the  best 
runner,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  the  school ;  while  frequent 
were  the  visits  paid  us,  ceaseless  the  chattering,  never-ending  the 
gossip. 

Ted  managed  to  get  me  a  bed  near  his,  and  that  was  some  consolation 
to  me,  thou^  I  didn't  dare  to  own  it  In  the  course  of  time  I  dis- 
covered that  Ted's  amicable  and  fraternal  arrangement  had  its  draw- 
backs. Ted  snored  awfully,  and  many  a  time  have  I  been  woke  from 
my  peaceful  slumbers  by  a  stinging  slipper  or  heavy  boot,  intended,  not 
for  my  innocent  fi»ce,  but  for  the  head  of  snoring  Ted.  However,  I 
would  have  put  up  with  all  tiiat,  and  much  more,  for  the  **  Qood-night, 
Chariey,  boy,"  and  warm  shake  of  the  hand  which  I  used  often  to  come 
in  for,  and  those  stolen  whispers  about  home  when  all  the  rest  were  fast 
asleep. 

On  the  first  night  of  my  school  life,  as  I  sat  on  the  end  of  the  bed 
aud  undressed  for  the  first  time  in  public,  before  old  John  the  gasman 
came  round  to  put  out  the  gas,  all  seemed  very  strange,  and  the  world,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  uncommonly  bitter.  How  cold  the  long  dormitory 
looked,  with  its  floors  all  uncarpeted,  and  the  rows  of  small  white  beds  ! 
How  dimly  burned  our  solitary  gas-lamp  1  How  heartless  seemed  that 
eternal  question,  **  Who's  your  father  1  What's  the  old  fellow  like  1 " 
And  how  vulgar  the  jokes  about  the  mother  and  sisters  we  had  left 
crying  because  we  were  going  !  A  hundred  times  the  tears  came  welling 
into  my  eyes ;  but  Ted  gave  me  an  imploring  look,  and  back  they  all 
went  again.  It  was  an  awful  struggle,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  Ted.  He  toas  a  brick.  Ted  was  right  A  new  boy 
dare  not  be  thought  babyish ;  he  is  expected  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him  like  a  man,  and  had  far  better'choke  than  allow  a  tear  to  be 
seen.    But  when  the  gas-lamp  is  extinguished,  and  old  John  has  stumped 
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away ;  when  the  chatter  of  the  many  voices  is  hushed,  and  all  is  silent 
for  the  night,  then,  and  not  before,  de^  under  the  clothes,  the  flood-gates 
of  the  heart  may  be  opened,  and  new  boys  as  well  as  old  can,  and  do, 
sob  themselves  to  sleep.     They  are  none  the  worse  for  that. 

But  the  misery  is  of  short  duration.  The  first  sounds  of  chapel- bell, 
and  the  fear  of  being  too  late,  added  to  the  novelty  of  dressing  in  such 
a  strange  place,  and  being  yelled  at  for  washing  in  a  basin  which 
happens  to  be  the  Intimate  property  of  some  old  hand  in  the  dormitory, 
prevent  home-thoughts  from  rising  again ;  and  new  boys  are  soon  called 
to  the  responsibility  of  their  position. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  have  been  rather  a  bore  to  my  brother  Ted  for 
the  first  week  or  so,  for  I  stuck  to  him  like  a  leech,  and  never  allowed 
him  to  be  long  out  of  my  sight  I  shall  never  forget  one  half-holiday 
when  he  ''  did ''  me,  and,  without  giving  me  any  warning  as  to  what  his 
movements  were,  left  me  to  my  own  devices,  and  went  out  for  a  long 
walk  in  the  forest  with  "the  tribe"  of  which  the  Ostler  was  the 
acknowledged  leader.  I  was  nearly  mad  with  excitement  at  the  loss  ot 
my  brother,  and  got  very  much  chafied  for  my  anxiety  on  his  account. 
Of  course,  I  was  sent  to  a  great  many  unlawful  places  and  prefects' 
studies  where  I  had  no  right  to  go,  believing,  in  the  innocence  of  my 
heart,  that  the  advice  tendered  me  was  genuine,  and  not  absurd,  as  it 
turned  out  to  be.  However,  Ted's  plan  turned  out  to  be  highly 
successful,  for  he  cured  me  of  my  blind  dependence  upon  him. 

After  this  I  chose  out  a  friend  for  mysel£  He,  like  myself  was  a  new 
boy ;  we  were  in  the  same  form  together,  and  to  each  other  we  opened 
our  hearts  during  a  very  pleasant  constitutional  we  took  regularly  at 
twelve  o'clock  down  the  Bath  road,  sneaking  away  round  by  the  chapel 
to  avoid  being  caught  to  fag  out  at  cricket  until  dinner-time.  If  Ted 
had  been  wise,  he  would  have  made  me  fag  out  r^pilarly  at  cricket, 
whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  But  it  didn't  much  matter,  for  I  soon  took 
to  the  game  for  the  love  of  it,  and  not  from  compulsion,  as  J  hope  to 
show  in  some  further  papers. 

My  shyness  and  nervousness  quickly  wore  off ;  I  was  fond  of  my  new- 
found friend,  and  proud  of  my  school ;  I  enjoyed  the  old  forest  and  all 
the  country  round  about  it ;  and  the  good  sound  public  school  spirit  had 
got  well  hold  of  me  before  the  termination  of  my  first  half  at  Mai*l- 
borough. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  MATTERHORN. 


CHAPTER  1, — THE  OLACIBRS. 

jfiLY  Redinger,  with  his  wife  Ekpeth,  and  Toni,  their  only 
son,  a  etrong  active  boy,  about  twelve,  lived  in  a  liltle 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  Matterhom,  near  the  stupea- 
dous  glaciers  of  Monte  Bona.  The  cottage  lay  in  a  lovely 
valley,  protected  from  the  north  and  east  winds  by  high 
natural  walla  of  rock,  and  on  that  account  not  so  barren  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  elevated  situation.  Indeed,  not  only  the  valley,  but 
the  mountain  sides  were  covered  with  rich  green  grass,  affording 
abiinda&t  pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  goata. 

About  lialf  a  dozen  taore  chatSte  lay  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
valley,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  little  chapel,  with  ita  gilded  cross, 
where  sei-vice  was  held  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  ;  but  these  were  the 
only  signs  of  habitation  far  and  wide,  and  the  nearest  village  on  the 
Alps  was  full  three  leagues  distant. 

But  though  thus  severed,  as  it  were,  from  the  reat  of  tlie  world,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  lived  in  quiet  domestic  happineas,  alike  ignorant 
of  want  and  superfluity. 

Their  main  support  was  the  goats.  The  cream  cheese  of  the  Matter 
valley  was  famed  far  and  near  for  its  excellent  flavour,  and  found  so 
ready  a  market  that  the  proceeds  amply  sufHoed  for  the  modest  wants  of 
the  simple  peasants. 

Uly  Redinger  was  in  the  same  position  as  his  neighbours,  but 
managed  occasionally  to  add  to  his  income  by  acting  as  a  guide  across 
the  Matterhom,  or,  armed  with  the  sure  and  &r-shootiDg  rifle,  he  would 
go  np  among  the  mighty  glaciers  of  Monte  Roea,  and  hunt  the  chamois 
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and  ibex.  He  was  a  bold  and  self-reliant  man,  whose  open-hearted 
manner  inspired  unbounded  confidence  in  travellers ;  while  his  skill  and 
fearlessness  in  climbing  rocks  and  crossing  glaciers,  as  well  as  his  unerring 
aim  with  the  rifle,  made  him  the  terror  of  the  timid  goats.  He  seldom 
traversed  the  Matterhom  chain  into  the  valley  of  Tourmanches  with  a 
party  of  foreigners  without  being  liberally  rewarded,  and  he  seldom  came 
down  from  the  high  glacier  region  to  his  own  humble  cot,  without  bring- 
ing a  chamois  or  ibex  on  his  broad  shoulders.  What  he  did  not  use 
himself,  he  could  always  sell  to  the  landlord  of  the  inns  in  the  next 
village,  who  paid  a  good  price  for  the  dainty. 

XJly  did  not  exactly  require  these  little  extra  gains.  The  goats 
brought  in  quite  enough  to  meet  all  the  household  expenses,  but  the 
&ct  was  he  liked  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the  excitement  of 
hunting,  and  he  had  besides  a  cherished  purpose  in  view,  for  the  carrying 
out  of 'which  he  conscientiously  laid  by  all  his  savings.  There  was  no 
school  in  the  Matter  valley,  and  not  one  of  its  dwellers  cotdd  read  or 
write.  Of  course  the  children  grew  up  in  ignorance,  and  Uly's  Toni 
was  no  exception.  But  this  troubled  the  father.  His  intercourse  with 
travellers  had  taught  him  the  value  of  useful  knowledge,  and  for  his 
son's  sake,  he  made  every  penny  he  could,  and  hoarded  it  up  till  he 
could  get  enough  to  send  the  boy  to  the  clergyman  of  the  next  village 
for  a  year  or  two's  good  schooling.  He  had  nearly  enough  now,  and 
began  to  throw  out  hints  of  an  approaching  separation,  hints  joyfully 
understood  by  Toni,  for  he  was  a  thoughtful,  inquiring  boy,  and  often 
felt  a  longing  desire  for  instruction  and  information. 

"  Two  hundred  and  thirty  francs,  mother ! "  said  Uly  one  day  to  his 
wife,  with  a  smiling  face,  as  he  once  more  counted  over  his  weary  won 
capital.  <*  If  the  hunting  season  should  turn  out  tolerably  good,  we 
can  send  Toni  after  Christmas  to  the  minister.  He  is  such  a  kind  man, 
and  so  good  and  learned." 

"  I  wish  you  good  luck  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Elspeth  ;  "  but  do 
remember  there's  no  hurry  and  no  need  for  you  to  expose  yourself  to 
unnecessary  danger.  Far  better  wait,  than  come  to  harm,  and  Toni  is 
very  young  yet — a  year  later  will  make  no  difference." 

"  Quite  rights  my  good  wife,"  replied  Uly ;  "  but  I  must  do  my  part, 
if  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  is  ever  to  be  realized.  To-morrow  I 
must  be  up  Monte  Bosa.  I  saw  the  track  of  an  ibex  yesterday,  and  if 
I  am  not  much  wiWAlfftn^  the  game  won't  escape  me.  That  will  bring 
8(»nething  to  our  little  store." 

" God  grant  all  may  go  well,"  said  iflspeth  ;  <<but  I  always  feel  so 
uneasy  whenever  you  are  among  the  ^^aciers.     My  &th«r  who  was  often 
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up  there,  has  told  me  how  dreary  and  dangerous  it  is  to  hunt  in  that 
region." 

"  Well,  yes,  dear  wife,  it  certainly  is  no  jokt  to  go  £ur  up  the  Monte 
Rosa  ;  but  a  firm  foot,  and  sttedy  eye  can  do  much*  Besides  you  know 
we  %re  always  in  God's  hands,  and  without  His  permission,  not  a  hair 
of  our  head  can  fall  to  the  ground,  so  try  to  look  on  the  bright  side, 
and  don't  worry  yourself" 

Elspeth  had  often  enough  before  seen  her  husband  set  out  on  similar 
dangerous  expeditions,  and  always  return  safe  and  well,  so  she  allowed 
his  words  to  comfort  her,  and  kept  down  the  foreboding  at  her  heart 

Before  daylight  next  morning  she  was  up  preparing  some  warm  broth 
for  her  lily's  breakfast.  Then  she  filled  his  huntmg  wallet  yfith  bread 
and  cheese  for  seyeral  days,  and  added  a  small  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pouch 
of  tobacco.  Her  husband  meanwhile  ammged  his  hunting  gear,  ate  his 
breakfast,  and  got  ready  for  starting. 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  if  I  should  not  come  back  to-night,'*  he  said,  as 
he  took  leave  of  his  wife.  '^  It  is  a  long  way  up  the  mountain,  and  who 
knows  how  far  the  ibex  may  drag  me  over  the  glaciers  1  I  have  taken 
my  woollen  coverlet  with  me  in  case  J  should  have  to  stay  all  night  in 
the  open  air.     Gk)od-bye.     God  take  care  of  you  while  I  am  away." 

**  And  of  you,  my  XJly,"  said  Elspeth,  with  a  trembling  voice.  "  Vou 
need  His  protection  far  more  than  we  do." 

One  more  loving  embrace,  one  more  kiss  on  the  brow  of  the  still 
sleeping  Toni,  and  IJly  was  off.  Elspeth  gazed  after  him,  admiring  his 
stately  form,  and  firm  elastic  tread,  till  a  wind  in  the  road  hid  him  from 
sight.  Then  murmuring  a  blessing  on  his  head,  she  went  indoors,  for 
she  felt  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  either  with  the  fr^esh  morning  air, 
or  the  secret  presentment  of  coming  danger  that  himg  about  her.  She 
could  only  shake  it  off  by  hastening  to  the  bedside  of  her  boy,  and 
watching  his  peaceful  slumbers. 

Uly  meantime  went  on  his  way  with  a  light  foot.  Darkness  still  lay 
on  the  valley  ;  but  high  above  him  he  could  see  the  white  peaks  of  the 
glaciers,  shfning  in  the  dim  morning  lights  and  the  stars  beginning  to  pale. 
Hi^er  and  higher  he  climbed,  leaving  his  home  far  behind  him,  and 
when  at  last  the  sun  in  gleaming  gold  and  purple  appeared  in  all  his  glory 
above  the  horizon,  and  illumined  hill  and  valley,  the  cottage  lay  so  far 
below  that  his  eye  could  no  longer  discern  it  He  went  on.  The  road 
got  rough  and  steeper,  and  soon  came  to  an  end.  Uly  was  obliged  to  pidc 
his  way  over  huge  lumps  of  stone,  up  steep  crags  and  m<nmtain  sides, 
amid  ice  and  snow,  tiH  at  last^  after  long  and  painful  climbing  he  eame 
to  the  edge  of  an  extensive  glaeier,  which  stretched  out  before  him  fiir 
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as  the  eye  could  reach.  He  sat  down  on  a  mass  of  rock  to  rest  a  little, 
and  take  breath.  He  felt  tired  and  hungry,  and  no  wonder  after  five 
hours'  hard  clambering.  But  he  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  journey 
He  must  cross  the  glacier  in  front  of  him,  an  undertaking  requiring 
strength  as  well  as  courage,  so  TJly  opened  his  wallet^  took  out  »ome 
bread  and  cheese,  and  devoured  it  with  a  good  appetite.  He  finished 
his  frugal  repast  with  a  drink  of  wine,  and  felt  refreshed  enough  to  go 
on  ;  but  made  a  careful  examination  first  of  his  shoes  and  alpenstock, 
to  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  was  out  of  order.  He  was  an  experienced 
mountaineer,  and  knew  that  without  proper  shoes  and  staff,  it  was  not 
only  &tiguing  but  dangerous  work  to  get  on  a  glacier.  He  found  all  in 
good  trim ;  neither  his  shoes  nor  the  iron  point  of  the  staff  were  any 
the  worse  for  the  morning's  travel.  The  rifle  was  the  next  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  not  till  Illy  had  convinced  himself  that  it  was  all  ready 
for  use,  that  the  powder-horn  and  the  short  hatchet  chamois-hunters 
usually  carry  in  their  belts  were  all  in  their  proper  places,  did  he  rise 
and  pursue  his  journey. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  with  a  keen  and  practised  eye,  inspecting  every 
place  before  he  put  down  his  foot,  he  went  on.  Often  he  came  to  loose 
cracked  places,  where  he  sunk  to  the  ankle  at  each  step  ;  then  he  came 
to  smooth  polished  ice,  like  steel,  where  he  could  hardly  keep  his  foot- 
ing ;  and  often  he  was  obliged  to  leap  over  yawning  chasms  and  fissures. 
One  fidse  step  in  making  these  attempts,  and  he  would  have  been 
•dashed  to  pieces. 

But  XJly  knew  all  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  and  had  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  to  overcome  or  escape  them.  Slowly  it  is  true, 
but  boldly  and  perseveringly,  he  worked  his  way  over  the  ice,  and  when 
he  found  it  would  be  unsafe  to  walk,  he  crept  along  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  lying  flat  on  hb  stomach  like  a  serpent,  and  pushing  himself 
forwards,  and  so  wading,  walking,  jumping,  wriggling,  and  crawling,  he 
managed  to  get  right  to  the  other  side  of  the  glacier. 

But  even  now  his  weary  journey  was  not  ended.  Bight  before  him 
towered  the  wall  of  the  glacier,  and  this  wall  he  must  scale  to  get  within 
shot  of  the  ibex.  Happily  it  was  not  very  steep,  and  Uly  thought 
this  last  obstacle  could  be  overcome  without  much  difficulty.  He  rested 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  began  to  climb,  and  in  half  an  hour  stood 
safely  on  the  top.  lily's  business  now  was  to  find  the  track  of  the  ibex, 
and  follow  up  the  animal  over  rodrs,  and  snow  and  ice  till  it  was  driven 
into  some  comer  where  there  was  no  escape  from  the  &tal  shot. 

The  track  was  soon  discovered  in  the  snow,  and  XJly  followed  it  care- 
fully, for  he  knew  it  must  lead  to  the  hiding-place  of  his  game.     On 
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he  went,  sometunes  through  snow,  sometimes  through  ice,  np  and  down, 
DOW  over  bare  rock,  now  on  a  narrow  path  along  a  precipice,  beside 
abynes  where  his  eye  could  scarcely  see  to  the  bottom,  and  again  on 
sharp  ridges  where  there  was  no  room  to  tread. 

All  at  once  the  track  disappeared  on  a  smooth  bai'e  rock  where  the 
wind  had  blown  away  every  flake  of  snow.  On  the  right,  at  a  little 
distance,  rose  huge  rocks,  full  of  innumerable  fissures,  and  altogether 
inaccessible,  and  the  "  stiffened  billows  "  of  another  icy  sea  stretched 
beyond.  After  a  short  consideration  Uly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lair  of  the  ibex  was  somewhere  among  the  rocks,  so  he  crept  very 
carefully  along  with  his  gim  in  hand  till  he  reached  the  extreme  end, 
where  the  rocky  wall  penetrated  the  glacier  like  a  wedge,  and  split  it 
completely  a  few  hundred  paces  distant.  Round  this  point  TJly  must 
go,  to  seek  on  the  other  side  what  he  had  vainly  sought  on  this.  He 
stepped  firmly  on  the  glacier,  and  had  scarcely  got  round  when  he 
heard  a  stamping  and  snorting,  and  sure  enough  not  ten  steps  off,  he 
saw  an  old  ibex,  which,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  began 
to  bound  away  over  the  glacier.  Quick  as  lightning,  Uly  lifted  his 
rifle,  took  aim,  and  fired.  Almost  immediately  he  perceived  it  had 
taken  effect;  the  poor  beast  leaped  up  wildly,  and  then  ran  feebly 
forwards,  letting  its  head  drop  from  side  to  side,  a  sure  and  unfailing 
proof  of  a  deadly  wound.  Uly  watched  him  with  a  satisfied  look,  and 
said  to  himself  ''  he  will  soon  lie  down  to  die.'' 

True  enough,  in  less  than  two  minutes  it  sank  apparently  into  some 
hollow,  and  was  lost  to  Ul/s  sight.  But  this  gave  him  no  concern.  He 
knew  his  prey  was  safe,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  reload  his  rifle  before 
going  to  look  for  it.  It  was  far  too  late  to  think  of  returning  home 
that  night :  the  sun  already  stood  low  in  the  horizon,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  were  rapidly  gathering,  so  Uly  determined  to  seek  some  sort  of 
ehelter.  He  soon  discovered  a  cave,  which  had  doubtless  been  the  home 
of  the  ibex.  It  was  not  large,  but  tolerably  protected  from  the  cold  and 
wind,  so  he  settled  to  take  up  his  abode  there  till  morning.  After  he 
had  made  his  inspection  of  it<^  he  returned  to  the  open  air,  and  started 
back  with  surprise.  It  was  impossible  that  night  had  set  in,  and  yet  he 
could  not  see  a  step  before  him.  A  thick  mist  had  fallen  over  the  whole 
region,  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  the  Alps,  and  enveloped  rock  and 
glacier  in  its  cold,  damp,  grey  veil.  Uly's  first  impulse  was  to  get  back 
to  the  cave,  and  in  peaceful  security  await  the  break  of  day ;  but  he  felt 
half-afraid  his  hard-won  spoil  might  be  devoured  by  eagles  and  vultures 
if  left  exposed,  and,  after  a  short  deliberation,  he  decided  on  carrying  the 
carcase  into  the  cave  for  safety.     He  had  noticed  the  direction  the  ibex 
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had  taken,  and  felt  sure  it  must  be  lying  only  a  few  hundred  steps  off. 
But  the  further  he  went,  the  thicker  became  the  fog,  and  the  darkness 
of  approaching  night  deepened  the  obscurity.  XJly  could  not  find  his 
way,  and  his  purpose  began  to  waver.  He  was  half-inclined  to  give  up, 
and  return  to  the  cave ;  but  determined  to  make  a  final  attempt  He 
went  on  warily,  always  taking  the  precaution  to  try  each  step  with  his 
alpenstock.  Suddenly  he  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation,  for  not  two  paces 
off  a  dark  body  lay  on  the  snow,  which  he  recognized  at  once  as  the  ibex 
by  the  powerful  horns.  Rushing  hastily  forwards,  he  stooped  down  and 
tried  to  lift  the  heavy  carcase  on  his  shoulders,  but  that  same  instant 
the  ice  and  snow  gave  way  with  a  crack  beneath  his  feet,  and  with  a 
cry  of  horror  Uly  disappeared  beneath  the  treacherous  surfiice,  into  a 
crevasse  or  chasm  of  unfathomable  depth.  The  icy  covering  had  been 
firm  enough  to  bear  the  body  of  the  ibex,  but  fell  through  beneath  the 
double  weight,  and  hunter  and  hunted  were  swallowed  up  in  one  abyss. 


CHAPTEE    II. 
AT  HOME. 

BETWEEN  three  and  four  days  had  now  eli^>8ed  since  Uly's  de- 
parture, and  no  intelligence  of  his  fate  had  reached  his  family.  At 
first  Elspeth  felt  no  particular  uneasiness  at  the  prolonged  absence  of 
her  husband,  or  if  a  dark  foreboding  would  rise  in  her  heart  now  and 
then,  she  resolutely  dismissed  it,  and  turned  her  thoughts  to  some  other 
subject  But  when  the  fifth  day  passed  without  bringing  her  Uly,  she 
could  no  longer  control  her  anxiety.  She  had  only  given  him  provisions 
enough  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  most,  and  'she  felt  too  sure  that  if 
not  killed  already  by  some  accident,  he  must  be  dying  of  starvation. 
Her  forced  composore  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears 
Wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing,  she  lm>ke  out  into  the  wildest  lamen- 
tations. Her  little  son  Toni  tded  all  he  could  to  comfort  her,  but  in  vain. 
He  reminded  her  how  often  his  &ther  had  been  away  before,  and  had 
always  come  back  safe ;  and  su£^;ested  the  possibility  of  his  having  joined 
some  hunting-party,  or  taken  shelter  in  some  cottage  nearer  the  glaciers. 
Still  lus  mother  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  sob  and  cry  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Toni  could  not  bear  to  see  her  grief,  and  took  a 
bold  resolution. 
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**  Mother  dear/'  he  said,  ''  it  is  no  use  to  cry ;  we  must  do  something. 
I  will  go  ap  the  mountain  and  look  for  father.  I  can  tell  pveity  nearly 
where  he  intended  hunting,  and  if  he  is  really  in  any  danger,  I  can  save 
him." 

Elspeth  was  terrified  at  the  wild  proposition  of  soch  a  mere  child,  and 
flung  both  her  arms  round  him,  as  if  to  make  sure  he  should  not  leare 
her. 

'^  No,  no,  Toni  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  you  are  &r  too  young  for  such  an 
undertaking ;  and  if  your  poor  father  has  been  killed,  I  am  quite  sure 
you  would  share  his  &te,  and  then  I  should  lose  both  husband  and  child 
at  once.     No,  no,  Toni,  you  don't  leave  me." 

But  Toni  was  too  loving  a  boy  to  rriinquish  his  plan  so  easily.  He 
implored  his  mother's  consent  with  such  earnestness,  that  at  last  she 
agreed  to  let  him  go^  if  any  neighbours  could  be  found  willing  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  No  fear  of  that  I "  exclaimed  Toni,  joyfully ;  "  I  know  they  only 
need  asking,  to  come  directly.  I  will  be  off  at  once,  and  go  from 
cottage  to  cottage." 

The  neighbours  were  already  aware  of  Uly's  long  absence,  and  had 
their  own  fears  about  his  safety.  The  brave,  honest  fellow  was  a 
universal  favourite,  and  when  Toni  came  to  ask  aid  in  searching  for 
him,  each  and  all  volunteered  their  services.  A  party  was  formed,  and 
the  resolution  taken  to  start  early  next  morning  for  Monte  Rosa,  and 
remain  among  the  glaciers  till  every  part  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 

The  hearty  and  active  sympathy  of  her  friends  could  not  but  comfort 
Elspeth.  8he  no  longer  objected  to  let  Toni  go,  but  with  motherly  care 
began  to  make  provision  for  the  dangerous  journey. 

On  the  morrow,  before  daybreak,  the  little  band  of  brave  men  set 
outy  and  began  to  ascend  the  steep  passes  and  rugged  rocks  which  lead 
to  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa. 

Besides  their  rifles  and  guns,  they  carried  with  them  ropes,  cords, 
little  ladders,  and  poles,  which  might  be  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to 
insure  Ul/s  safety.  All  were  ready  to  undergo  any  amount  of  toil  and 
dai^r,  and  the  courageous  young  Toni  was  not  a  whit  behind. 

When  they  reached  the .  iiist  glacier,  where  Uly  had  stopped  to  rest 
and  take  his  mid-day  meal,  they  perceived  his  footmarks  in  the  snow, 
and  joyfully  hailecf  the  discovery  as  a  proof  that  they  were  on  the  right 
track. 

<<  Onwards  !  onwards ! "  they  shouted,  as  they  began  to  cross  the 
wide  plain  of  ice,  and  trod  in  the  'very  footprints  of  Uly.  Sometimes 
marks  of  the  sharp  naib  in  his  shoes  could  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
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presently  they  came  to  the  part  where  his  feet  had  sunk  at  every  step. 
But  getting  over  a  glacier  is  slow  work,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  further  side,  it  was  so  dark,  that  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  a 
stand-still,  for  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  track.  A  halting- 
place  was  soon  chosen  for  the  night,  and  as  each  man  had  provided 
himself  with  a  thick  blanket^  they  gave  themselves  no  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Before  lying  down  they  fired  nine  or 
ten  shots  at  r^ular  intervals,  to  signal  to  XJly,  if  anywhere  within 
hearing,  that  help  was  at  hand.  After  each  report  they  listened,  hoping 
to  catch  the  sound  of  his  answering  shot,  but  nothing  broke  the  stillness 
of  night  in  that  icy  solitude. 

Toni  sighed  deeply,  and  murmured  half-audibly,  ''Not  a  living 
sound !    We're  too  late,  I  fear ! " 

The  neighbours  seemed  to  share  his  opinion,  for  no  one  tried  to 
reassure  him,  but  folding  their  blankets  silently  round  them,  all  pillowed 
their  heads  on  their  hunting  wallets.  The  night  passed  quietly,  but 
a  cry  of  dismay  from  Toni  startled  the  party  early  in  the  morning  from 
their  slumbers. 

The  poor  child  had  slept  very  little,  and  woke  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  to  make  the  terrible  discovery  that  the  snow  had  Mien  nearly  a 
foot  deep  in  the  night. 

**  Well,  now,"  said  one  of  the  party,  ''  there's  no  denying  that  this  is 
an  unfortunate  business,  both  for  us  and  XJly.  The  snow  has  completely 
obliterated  the  track  of  course,  and  it  will  be  tenfold  more  difficult 
now  to  find  him;  but  we  must  not  get  down  in  the  mouth  for  all 
that.  One  thing  we  know  for  certain,  Uly  got  this  length,  and  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  he  went  on  in  the  same  line.  There  is  little  doubt 
he  scaled  the  ice  wall  before  us,  and  we  must  get  up  it  too.  Then 
when  we  are  on  the  top  we  had  better  separate,  and  continue  our 
search  in  different  directions.'' 

All  approved  this  plan,  and  after  break&st  was  despatched,  b^an  to 
dimb  the  slippery  ice.  After  many  a  tumble,  they  reached  the  upper 
plateau  in  safety,  and  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  Uly  shot  the  ibex. 
If  his  brave  comrades  had  only  known  how  near  they  were  to  their 
lost  friends !  but  no  soimd  betrayed  his  presence.  After  a  brief  rest, 
they  again  fired  minute-guns  ;  but,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  without 
hearing  any  response. 

It  was  then  decided  to  traverse  the  entire  glacier ;  each  man  was  to 
fire  his  gun  every  ten  minutes,  so  that  Uly  could  not  but  hear  some 
report  if  he  were  still  living.  It  was  further  arranged  that  three  shots 
fired  rapidly  should  be  the  signal  announcing  any  impoi'tant  discovery, 
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and  that  if  nothing  happened,  they  should  all  meet  at  night  on  the  qpot 
from  which  they  started.  So  the  little  band  divided,  and  set  off  in 
wide  lines,  diveiging  from  each  other  more  and  more  aa  they  advanoed, 
till  at  last  none  could  discern  his  neighbour  with  the  naked  eye ;  they 
looked  like  mere  dark  spots  on  the  immense  white  plain.  The  day 
ended,  and  night  found  them  all  again  on  the  rock,  all  their  search 
nnsuooessful,  and  weary  and  worn  in  the  extreme,  while  all  the 
time  poor  XJly  lay  in  his  icy  vault  not  five  or  six  hundred  steps 
distant. 

All  hope  was  now  at  an  end.  Uly  had  been  missing  seven  whole 
days,  and  as  he  had  only  taken  food  for  two,  there  could  be  no  doubt  he 
was  dead,  or  had  found  refuge  in  some  distant  alpine  chalet.  At  auy 
rate,  it  was  useless  to  expect  to  find  any  trace  of  him  now  among  tlie 
glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa. 

The  men  stood  in  a  group  with  grave,  gloomy  fiuses,  and  poor  Toni 
sat  down  on  a  mass  of  rock  near  them,  and  wept  bitteiiy.  His 
Inrave  companions  looked  at  him  compassionately,  and  one  of  them  said — 

^'  Now,  come,  Toni,  it  is  no  good,  we  must  all  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  Heaven.  Whatever  has  happened  to  your  fieither,  God  has  permitted, 
and  we  must  not  murmur  or  complain  of  His  dealings.  We  have  done 
all  in  our  power  to  find  your  fieither,  and  you,  too,  have  worked  far  above 
your  strength,  so  you  should  let  this  cheer  you.  We  have  all  done  our 
duty,  and  now  we  must  leave  the  matter  to  Qod." 

"  And  yet  friends,"  said  another,  "  though  we  have  done  our  duty, 
and  certainly  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  yet  I  propose  we  try  one 
more  day." 

"Tm  willing,"  "and  I,"  "and  I,"  was  echoed  on  all  sides.  "No 
one  shall  say  we  abandoned  a  friend  in  the  time  of  need  while  one  ray 
of  hope  remained." 

Toni  thanked  his  true-hearted  friends,  and  dried  his  tears.  The  next 
day's  line  of  search  was  arranged,  and  then  each  man  betook  himself  to 
rest.  Their  couch  was  hard  and  cold,  but  their  sleep  was  sweet  They 
were  tired  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  verified  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  "  A  good  conscience  is  the  best  pillow." 

Morning  brought  nothing  good.  Thick  mist  that  no  sunbeams  could 
penetrate^  covered  the  whole  glacier  and  made  the  contemplated  expedi- 
tion impracticable. 

The  hardy  mountaineers  stood  awhile  in  blank  consternation.  At 
length  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  them  broke  the  gloomy  silence 
by  saying,— 

"  You  all  know  what  will  come  after  the  mist — a  violent  snow-storm, 
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and  how  long  it  will  last  who  can  venture  to  predict  1  The  question  is 
simply  this,  shall  we  wait  till  it  comes,  or  aU  get  home  as  quick  as  we 
can !  One  very  important  thing  has  to  be  considered,  we  have  only 
food  enough  for  one  day  more ;  and  if  the  storm  should  last  so  long  or 
longer,  we  are  lost ;  for  the  road  home  would  be  blocked  up." 

The  neighbours  gazed  at  each  other  with  uneasy  troubled  looks,  but 
no  one  ventured  to  speak  the  decisive  word.  Yet  they  could  not  but 
own  the  old  man's  fears  were  well-grounded. 

•  "  Don't  take  too  long  to  make  up  your  minds,"  he  said  again.  "  You 
know  it  is  already  a  difficult  and  break-neck  business  enough  to  find  our 
way  home  in  such  a  fog ;  but  if  the  snow  once  begins  to  fall  it  will  be 
impossible.     So  be  quick  and  decide.'' 

"  And  whaf  s  your  own  advice  ?'*  said  one  of  the  group. 

*^  Thb  ;  to  hasten  home  without  delay,"  was  the  answer.  '^  To  help 
our  poor  XJly  in  such  weather  is  not  in  our  power,  and  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  save  ourselves  or  die  with  him." 

The  truth  of  this  no  one  could  dispute,  and  the  choice  was  no  Icmger 
doubtfuL  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  return ;  and  even  Toni, 
painful  as  it  was  to  renounce  the  last  hope  of  seeing  his  fieither,  was 
forced  to  own  the  dedsion  was  ri^t.  Witii  sorrowful  hearts  they 
b^an  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  journey  back  over  the  ice-wall  and 
across  the  lower  glacier,  was  by  no  means  easy  or  free  from  danger  ; 
but  with  the  help  of  the  ropes  and  ladders  they  had  brought  with  them, 
it  was  accomplished  without  any  serious  accident  On  the  other  side 
of  the  glacier  the  path  was  better  and  they  got  on  quicker.  In  ihe 
afternoon  they  all  arrived  safely  in  the  village ;  but  they  had  no  comfort 
to  convey  to  the  poor  widow,  who  had  awaited  their  return  in  the  most 
agonizing  suspense.  Now  she  knew  the  worst.  She  would  never  see 
her  XJly  again.  There  could  no  longer  remain  a  doubt  of  his  &te. 
£lf:peth'5tears  flowed,  and  her  grief  was  passionate  for  a  time  ;  but  at 
last  she  learnt  to  look  up  to  God  for  i^esignation  and  composure,  and 
submitted  to  His  unsearchable  decrees.  All  her  weeping  could  not 
bring  her  lost  husband  back. 

Her  good  neighbours  who  had  so  faithfally  befriended  her  in  her 
miseiy  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  thick  mist  gave  them  limely 
warning.  Next  night  it  changed  to  snow,  which  continued  four  days 
without  intermission.  All  the  roads  were  covered  many  feet  deep,  and 
remained  for  a  long  while  quite  impassable.  Had  the  brave  fdlows 
delayed  their  return  one  single  day,  not  a  man  among  them  could  have 
escaped. 

(To  be  coTUinved,) 
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all  the  plea£)ant  festivals  in  the  year,  oommend  me  to 
Twelfth  Night,  with  its  gatherings  of  young  and  old,  its 
rompings  and  jollities.     Nor  must  be  forgotten  that  great 
event  of  the  evening,  the  hoge  plum-cake,  compounded 
£rom  all  sorts  of  delicious  but  indigestible  properties,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  thick  coat  of  frosted  sugar,  at  the  sight  of  which  young 
eyes  glisten  and  the  lips  give  just  the  least  possible  smack  as  indicative 
of  certain  agreeable  anticipations  to  be  presently  realized.     I  fear  me 
much  that  that  dreaded  but  kindly  Doctor  Squills  round  the  comer 
will  be  required  to  be  in  attendance  to-morrow  morning,  and  that 
certain  juvenile  individuals,  not  to  be  particularized  by  name,  will 
have  to  partake  of  something  not  qiute  so  toothsome  as  candied  peel 
and  almond  paste.     Look  at  the  family  party  in  our  picture  contem- 
plating in  silent  ecstasy  the  mountain  of  cake  before  them.     And  no 
wond^  either,  for  it  is  in  sober  earnest  a  magni6cent  spectacle,  and 
does  the  heart  good.     Who  said  he  was  above  cake  1     My  good  young 
gentleman,  in  making  that  observation  you  have  fallen  into  a  gpievous 
blunder.     Perhaps  you  fancy  that  you  will  impress  me  with  a  notion 
that  you  are  a  very  fine  and  manly  young  gentleman  indeed  because 
you  are  above  plum-cake.     Then  listen  to  me :  in  the  first  place  I  believe 
that  no  one  enjoys  the  taste  of  it  more  than  you ;  and,  ^thermore, 
I  have  known  many  old  and  wise  men,  with  little  hair  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads,  and  few  teeth  in  their  mouths,  who  to  the  last  have  been  proud 
and  delighted  to  eat  a  slice  of  plum-cake.     A  good  thing  1     I  believe 
you;  properly  made,  nothing  is  better.     All  the  jams  and  preserve? 
in   the  world,   all   the    puddings   and   pies    that   were    ever    boiled 
or  baked,  cannot    hold    a   candle   to   it.       Therefore,    my    amiable, 
but,    I   regret    to    add,     self-opinionated     young    friend,    withdraw 
the  statement  that  you  are  above   cake,  and  allow  me  to  hand  you 
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a  slice.  There  now,  just  look  at  that !  you  have  actually  got  the  piece 
with  the  half  sovereign  in  it  that  Uncle  Arthur  would  insist  upon  the 
cook  inserting,  and  all  because  you  had  the  wisdom  to  listen  to  good 
advice,  and  put  your  pride  in  your  pocket.  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel 
with  fate,  but  I  think  it  is  rather  more  than  you  deserve.  Why,  do 
you  know,  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  school,  that  Slasher,  the  captain 
of  the  school  Football  Eleven,  was  a  perfect  whale  at  cake,  no  matter 
how  stale  or  dry  it  was ;  and  some  iUnatured  people  used  to  say  that 
Pepper  minimus  got  into  the  Eleven  because  he  pandered  to  Slasher's 
weakness,  and  always  kept  him  well  supplied.  This  for  Pepper  minimus 
was  not  a  very  difficult  task,  as  his  papa  was  a  pastrycook  in  a  very 
considerable  way  of  business  in  London,  and  that  yoimg  gentleman  was 
favoured  weekly  with  batches  of  three  and  four  from  the  paternal  oven. 
But  I  do  not  mind  how  Slasher  got  his  cake ;  when  he  had  it,  he  always 
knew  how  to  eat  it ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  ever  found  to 
perform  his  share  in  the  football-field  any  the  worse  for  it  No,  depend 
upon  it,  genuine  British  plum-cake  is  a  noble  and  glorious  institution — 
an  honour  to  makers  and  conmimers  alike. 

But  revenons  to  our  family  painty,  who,  though  our  picture  does  not 
so  represent  them,  are  by  this  time  well  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
luscious  object  in  contemplation  of  which  we  last  found  them.  Such 
a  scrimmage  and  pushing  and  laughing  and  shouting,  '<  Where's  the 
ring?"  ''Who  has  got  the  new  sixpence)"  and  such-like  anxious 
inquiries,  screamed  out  in  shrill  juvenile  voices.  There's  a  pretty  go ! 
Sister  Kate,  who  goes  to  boarding-school  at  Brighton,  and  gives  herself 
considerable  airs,  under  the  by  no  means  unpardonable  assumption  that 
she  is  quite  the  young  woman,  has  turned  quite  pale,  and  looks  very  much 
as  if  she  were  going  to  cry.  Dear  me,  that  will  never  do ;  that  is  hardly 
the  conduct  of  a  yoimg  woman.  Who  has  been  teasing  her  1  My  firm 
belief  is  that  that  tiresome  young  pickle.  Tommy,  has  been  pinching  her 
because  she  got  a  laiger  slice  of  cake  than  he  did.  The  murder  is  out  at 
last.  Miss  Kate  has  come  in  for  the  thimble,  which  in  the  most  cruel 
and  heartless  manner,  indicates  to  her  the  disagreeable  prospect  of  single 
blessedness.  In  short,  she  is  to  be  an  old  maid  !  Whatever  would  the 
girls  at  Parade  Mansion  say  if  they  knew  it  ?  When  among  them,  she  has 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  admiration  because  her  mamma  had  on  one 
occasion  taken  her  to  a  public  juvenile  ball  at  the  Pavilion,  where  she 
had  danced  with  a  real  live  officer  in  uniform.  And  now  for  this  nasty, 
ugly,  disagreeable  old  thimble  to  destroy  all  her  hopes  !  Whatever  is 
that  shout  of  delight  about )  Little  Maud  seems  to  have  gone  mad,  and 
is  dancing  and  skipping  about  the  room  like  a  wild  thing.     What  on 
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t»artli  has  happened  to  excite  her  in  this  way  ?  She  in  so  overpowere<l 
with  her  feelings,  that  she  rushes  up  to  Kate,  and  waves  her  fingers  with 
something  between  them  defiantly  in  her  face,  and  then  makes  ofif  again. 
Ah,  Charlie,  it  is  too  bad  of  you  I  Though  you  do  think  girls  awful 
mufis  and  spoons,  you  need  not  come  down  so  hardly  upon  poor  Kate 
for  having  the  thimble,  or  snub  Maud,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  the  slice  of  cake  with  the  ring  in  it.  Let  me  make  the  remark 
that  upon  pleasant  occasions  like  the  pi^esent,  general  good  humour 
and  kindness  ought  to  prevail ;  and  though  you  are  at  a  public 
school,  and  stand  first  choice  for  the  Cricket  Eleven,  you  must 
not  give  yourself  such  airs.  I  very  much  admire  the  cut  of  your 
coat,  the  whiteness  of  your  shirt,  and  the  exquisite  arrangement 
of  your  tie  and  collar ;  but  as  you  are  particularly  liable  to  human 
weaknesses  yourself,  take  my  advice,  and  be  just  a  trifie  more  considerate 
for  those  of  other  people.  « 

Hullo!  little  Phil  has  got  the  sixpence,  and,  to  judge  from  hli 
countenance,  he  might  have  come  into  immediate  and  unexpected 
possession  of  the  mines  of  Golconda.  He  and  Sophy  have  already 
retired  into  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  are  discussing  what  they  shall 
do  with  it — their  mutual  inclinations  hovering  between  a  hoi'se  and  dray 
and  a  doll's  house.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  sadly  deficient  in 
anything  like  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money  :  this  small 
piece  of  silver  represents  to  their  minds  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  They 
will  chatter  and  talk  over  the  di*ay  and  horse  and  tlie  doll's  house,  and 
when  they  go  to  bed  will  dream  about  it ;  and  then  when  they  are  taken 
out  by  Nurse  for  a  walk  in  the  morning,  they  will  call  at  Mr. 
Spelican's,  outside  whose  broad  i»late-glass  window,  filled  with  this 
most  delightful  toys  within,  they  have  loved  to  linger,  to  meet  with 
what  men,  women,  and  children  alike  have  to  encounter  in  the 
very  prosaic  world,  a  sudden  and  violent  destruction  of  the  fabnc  of 
pretty  castles  in  the  air  that  they  have  been  building.  Dmy  and  horse, 
or  doirs  house,  would  cost  fifty  sixpences  at  least,  and  they  have  only 
one  ;  and  so  with  wide-opened  eyes,  and  a  slight  struggle  in  their  baby 
throats,  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  penny  whip  apiece,  or 
some  equally  economical  alternative. 

And  now  to  draw  the  Twelfth  Night  characters,  and  see  who  is  to  be 
king  and  queen  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  !  Papa  brings  in  his  hat, 
and  carries  it  round,  and  all  put  their  hands  in  and  bring  a  slip  of  paper 
out.  That  just  serves  you  right.  Master  Charley ! — allow  me  to  wish  you 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  "  Mr.  Bumptious  Stuckup  ! "  Upon  my 
word,  the  more  carefully  one  looks  at  the  picture,  the  more  closely  does 
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it  appear  to  resemble  you.  Just  see  how  faithfully  the  nose  is  turned 
up  at  the  end  with  a  self-satisfied  sneer.  Why,  you  must  have  paid  a 
visit  to  the  confectioner  beforehand,  and  sat  for  your  portrait  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  governor  quote  a  line  firom  some  poet,  about 

O  wad  some  pow*r  the  giftie  gie  as 
To  see  oonels  as  others  see  us ! 

Well,  do  you  know  if  they  ever  were  near  doing  such  a  thing,  it  is 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  come,  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon 
you,  and  as  you  seem  to  tlioroughly  understand  me,  why  I  will  let  you 
alone.  Come  now,  Kate  after  all  is  rewarded  for  her  disappointment ; 
she  has  drawn  the  queen ;  and  Dicky  Lester,  who  has  been  shirking 
somewhere  in  the  background,  is  to  be  the  king.  Stir  yourself,  up  my 
young  gentleman,  and  do  not  look  as  if  you  would  like  to  get  through 
the  floor  somewhere  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Boys  should  not  be  nervous; 
you  can  be  thoroughly  self-poteessed  without  approaching  the  confines 
of  cheekiness ;  but  you  get  hot  and  cold  like  a  man  with  the  ague,  and 
literally  shake  all  over  when  Kate  comes  up  to  claim  your  royal  hand 
and  attention  as  you  pass  into  supper.  There  now,  be  a  king,  every 
inch  of  you,  for  you  will  have  to  make  a  speech  presently,  and  that 
jumping  that  is  going  on  in  the  region  of  your  heart  is  the  very  worst 
companion  to  oratory.  As  for  little  Phil,  he  seems  more  joyous  and 
delighted  than  before  :  he  is  Mr.  Merriman  in  every  sense,  and  only 
wants  his  string  of  sausages  and  the  red-hot  poker  to  render  the  cha- 
racter perfect.  Was  there  ever  such  a  mouth  to  mi^e  others  laugh  1 
why  even  Forkins  the  greengrocer,  who  has  come  in  for  the  evening 
to  wait,  is  convulsed  behind  the  parlour  door,  and  the  maid  servant 
from  next  door,  who  has  been  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  to  give 
her  valuable  assistance,  utterly  destroys  her  reputation  as  a  steady 
and  careful  young  woman  by  bui*sting  into  a  loud  *' guffaw,''  and 
dropping  a  plate  of  trifle.  Clatter,  clatter — chatter,  chatter— silver 
laughter — screams  of  pleasure — cracking  of  crackers — squeals  of  fright 
— general  move  towards  the  drawing-room — frantic  efforts  of  piano 
and  comet  in  "  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  " — more  screams  and  laughter- 
double  knocks  and  pulb  at  the  front  door  bell — wrapping  up — ^uni- 
versal kissing — good  nights  on  all  sides — sympathetic  waterman  with 
lantern — just  a  copper  or  two — home — so  tired — bed  !  And  so  ends 
our  Twelfth  Night  celebration. 


BY  AN  OLD  CHE8S-PLAYEE, 


HOPE  I  shall  not  be  considered  disloyal  to  my  favourite 
game  if  I  own  that  it  is  one  that  can  never  be  expected 
to  become  vmiversaUy  popular.  Merely  to  team  the 
moves  requires  an  evening  or  two  ;  to  learn  to  play  in  a 
reaH  J  ^It-rate  manner  requires  long  book  study,  or  else 
constant  practice  for  two  or  three  years.  And  the  game  demands  ho 
much  mental  conceatration  as  to  be  much  more  like  work  than  play ; 
nor  is  it  very  entertaining  to  the  lookers-on,  unless  they  are  themselves 
proficients.  Even  those  of  my  readers  who  are  good  chess-players  need 
not  disdain  to  unbend  sometimes  over  a  scieati£c  game  of  an  easier 
character — one  so  simple,  that  a  boy  may  learn  it  in  one  minute,  and 
teach  it  to  his  sister  in  another ;  so  rapid,  that  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  games 
may  be  played  in  half-an-hour,  yet  so  full  of  traps  for  the  unwary  that 
a  novice  is  surprised  to  find  that  at  so  easy  a  game  he  cannot  win  a  single 
game  from  an  adept.  The  game  is  not  one  of  my  own  invention  ;  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  already  known  to  some  of  my  yoimg 
readers.  I  rathei-  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  new  to  the  majority 
of  them.  It  was  so  to  myself  when  I  was  taught  it,  about  a  year  ago  ; 
nor  have  I  happened  to  show  it  to  any  one  since  who  had  been  previously 
acquaint«d  with  it.  I  write  this  article  believing  that  it  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  known. 

The  game  is  played  ou  a  common  chess-board ;  but,  as  in  draughts, 
only  die  sqoaree  of  one  colour  are  made  use  of.  Each  player  put^  down 
a  man  on  the  board  alternately,  and  the  object  is  to  get  four  men  in  a 
row,  whethAT  along  or  acroaa  the  board,  or  diagonally.  I  imagine  that 
two  players  who  thoroughly  understood  the  game  would  each  be  able 
to  baffle  the  other  in  tiiis  attempt,  aud  therefore  that  every  game  ought 
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Intimately  to  be  drawn ;  but  as  it  will  take  some  time  to  bring  the 
game  to  this  unpleasant  degree  of  perfection,  my  readers  may  calculate 
on  getting  a  good  deal  of  amusement  out  of  it  in  the  meantime.  The 
best  way  of  teaching  it  is  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  games  actually 
played.  In  order  to  understand  the  notation  used,  place  the  board  as 
at  chess,  with  a  white  square  at  the  right-hand  comer,  and  let  the 
black  squares  be  numbered  r^ularly  from  the  top — the  top  row  being 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  so  on ;  the  bottom  row  being  29,  30,  31,  32.  The  two 
players,  A  and  B,  are  supposed  to  take,  one  the  white  men,  the  other 
the  black,  and  each  to  put  down  a  man  alternately,  as  follows : — 

Game  I. 
A  B 

18 15 

10 16 

14 7 

23 

A  wins  now,  because  next  move  he  will  put  down  a  man  either  at 
9  or  27,  thus  getting  four  in  a  row,  and  B  cannot  stop  him  from 
occupying  one  square  or  the  other.  The  principle  here  exemplified  is  a 
fundamental  one  in  this  game — namely,  that  the  game  is  won  by  a 
player  if  he  can  get  three  men  in  a  diagonal  row,  with  room  to  add 
another  on  either  hand,  since  his  antagonist  then  cannot  block  both 
sides.  Further  it  will  be  observed  that  A  had  the  game  won  when  he  was 
permitted  without  obstruction  to  form  such  a  little  triangle  as  18,  10,  14. 
If  B  had  for  his  third  move  put  down  his  man  at  23,  so  as  to  prevent 
A  from  getting  the  three  on  a  line  14,  18,  23,  A  would  for  his  fourth 
move  have  put  down  his  man  at  7,  so  as  to  get  the  three  in  a  line 
14,  10,  7.  Thus  in  this  little  example  B's  game  .was  irretrievably  lost 
after  his  second  move. 

Game  II. 
A  B 

18 15 

26 10 

19 23 

17 20 

22  wins. 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  B's  second  move,  threatening  to  get 
three  in  a  row,  forced  A  to  take  measures  to  prevent  it.  Bat  after  B*is 
iliird  move  the  game  was  lost ;  because  he  was  forced  at  his  fourth 
move  to  pievent  A  from  occupying  the  row  17,  18,  19,  20. 
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Game  III. 

A  B 

18 23 

10 15 

26 2 

17 

Here  A  threatens  to  get  three  in  a  row,  by  putting  a  man  either  at  14 
or  22. 

7 

31 22 

24 14 

20 

A  must  now  win,  because  he  will  next  turn  put  down  his  man  either 
at  19,  completing  the  row  17,  18,  19,  20  ;  or  else  at  27,  completing  the 
row  31,  27,  24,  20.  The  principle  here  exemplified  is  that  by  the  help 
of  which  most  games  are  won — ^namely,  that  if  a  player  has  two  men 
on  one  empty  ix>w,  and  also  two  on  another,  then,  by  putting  a  man  on 
the  square  common  to  the  two  rows,  he  gets  in  two  different  ways  three 
men  on  a  row,  and  his  antagonist  cannot  prevent  him  from  completing 
one  or  other  next  turn.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  a  player  has  got  two 
men  on  each  of  two  empty  lines,  his  antagonist  must  at  once  take  posses- 
sion of  the  square  in  which  the  two  lines  intersect ;  and  if  his  vigilance 
slumbers,  and  he  n^lects  to  do  this,  his  game  is  lost. 

Game  IV. 

A  B 

18 10 

19 17- 

Here  B  threatens  to  occupy  14  next  time  and  so  win. 

14 23 

B  moves  thus  in  order  to  prevent  A  from  getting  the  line  14,  18,  23. 

15 22 

13 16 

27 2^ 

31 

A  must  now  win.  He  will  either  next  turn  go  to  ll,^and  so  complete 
one  or  other  of  the  rows  18,  15,  11,  or  27,  19,  11  ;  or  if  B  take  posses- 
sion of  1 1,  A  will  go  to  24,  and  thus  complete  one  of  the  rows  31,  27, 
24,  or  15,  19,  24. 

£ 
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Game  V. 

A  B 

18 10 

19 17 

14 23 

15 22 

13 16 

27 11 

7 9 

12 24 

21 29 

20 

This  careless  move  loses  A  the  game. 

31 

20 32 

and  next  move  B  wins  either  at  30  or  at  8. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  what  has  been  given  is 

ei}oagli>to  illustnite  the  character  of  the  game.  It  may  be  added  that, 
M  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  first  move,  the  players  take  it 
alternately. 
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BY  CHABLES  W.  QXJIN,  P.CS. 


■•o*- 


[HE  sun,  around  which  our  little  world  revolves  with  such 
regularity,  sends  us  three  distinct  forces  or  influences — 
light,  heat^  and  chemical  effect,  or  actiniam,  aa  it  is 
usually  termed  With  the  action  of  heat  and  light  we 
are  all  familiar  j  but  many  of  us  are  not  aware  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  last-named  force.  Its  effects,  however,  are  to  be 
discovered  in  numberless  instances  that  may  be  met  with  almost  hourly. 
A  lady,  through  carelessness,  allows  her  fair  face  to  be  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  duriug  a  picnic  or  water  excursion,  and  the  result  is 
that  her  skin,  which  but  an  hour  before  rivalled  the  lily  in  its  whiteness, 
has  now  become  changed  to  a  light-brown.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
bonnet^itrings,  which  at  first  were  of  a  beautiful  violet  hue,  have  turned 
almost  white  from  the  same  cause.  The  gardener  who  wishes  to  produce 
celeiy  with  blanched  stalks  heaps  the  earth  round  his  plants,  knowing 
well  that  the  sunlight  will  turn  them  green.  The  laundress  who  finds 
that  the  linen  she  has  been  washing  will  not  assume  the  snowy  whiteness 
so  desired  by  her  employers,  spreads  it  on  the  grass  in  the  sun,  where  it 
gradually  loses  its  dusky  tone.  Thus  we  see  that  sunlight  has  at  least 
two  effects  upon  certain  substances — ^in  the  one  case  colouring  them,  in 
the  other  bleaching  them.  The  cause  of  these  changes  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  light  that  we  see ;  but  we  shall  shortly  discover  that 
visible  light  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  effects,  but  that  they  are  all 
caused  by  the  peculiar  force  which  chemists  call  oc^'ntm.  As  it  is  this 
force  that  is  principally  concerned  in  the  production  of  photographs,  it 
will  be  as  well  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  it  before  commencing  the 
practicai  portion  of  our  subject. 

Before  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  was  supposed  that  the  white 
light  we  receive  fix)m  the  sun  was  homogeneous,  or  incapable  of  beiog 
decomposed ;  but  this  great  philosopher,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  foUy 
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demonstrated  that  white  light  is  in  reality  compoBed  of  a  mixture  of 
several  colours — a  &ct  that  may  readily  be  shown  by  the  following 
experiment : — 


Fig. 1. 

Let  B,  L  (Fig.  1),  be  a  beam  of  light  passing  through  a  hole  in 
the  shutter  of  a  dark  room.  If  it  be  allowed  to  strike  upon  the  side  of 
a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  P,  S,  M,  it  will  pass  through  it ;  but  in  its 
course  through  the  glass  the  colours  of  which  it  is  composed  will  become 
separated,  and  will  reach  the  screen,  A,  H,  in  the  form  of  a  brilliantly 
coloured  band,  known  as  the  prismatic  spectrum.  In  order  to  perform 
this  experiment  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy  an  extensi^-e  prism  at  the 
optician's,  as  an  ordinary  long  chandelier-drop  will  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well.  .  It  is  not  essential  either  that  it  should  be  three-sided,  as 
all  that  is  really  required  is  an  angle  of  glass  more  or  less  acute  for  the 
ray  of  light  to  pass  through. 

On  examining  the  prismatic  spectrum  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  of 
seven  colours — ^violet>  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  i^  Sir 
David  Brewster  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  in  reality  only  three  primary 
colours — blue,  yellow,  and  red, — and  that  the  others  are  caused  by  these 
three  mixing  or  overlapping  at  the  edges.  Thus,  the  orange  results  from 
the  mixture  of  the  red  and  yellow,  the  green  from  the  mingling  of  the 
yellow  and  blue,  and  so  on.  It  may  seem  very  extraordinary,  at  first 
8]ght>  that  white,  which  ia  of  no  colour  at  all,  shoiild  result  from  a  mix- 
ture of  literally  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true^  and  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  hundreds  of  philosopherB. 

We  have  before  said  that'  the  sun  sends  us  three  forces — heat^  l%bt, 
and  actinism.  If  we  test  the  prismatic  spectrum  for  the  presence  of 
these  foroesi  we  shall  find  that  they  also  become  separated  in  thdr 
passage  through  the  prism,  and  make  their  appearance  in  different  parts 
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of  tlie  coloured  band.  The  greatest  amount  of  light  is  found  to  exist 
about  the  middle  of  the  yellow  space  Y  (Fig.  1) ;  the  hottest  portion  is  at 
H  (Fig,  1),  in  the  dark  space  below  the  extremity  of  the  red ;  and  the 
hi^est  actinic  effect  is  produced  at  A  (Fig.  1),  in  the  dark  space  above 
the  extreme  violet.  Consequently^  we  have  both  heat  and  actinism 
existing  without  light,  and  quite  independently  of  it. 

There  are  other  ways  by  which  the  decomposition  of  light  is  effected 
besides  by  passing  it  through  a  prism.  First,  by  some  peculiarity  exist- 
ing in  the  surfiice  of  most  bodies/which  causes  them  to  absorb  or 
destroy  certain  colours  and  reflect  others.  Taking  white  light  as  con- 
sisting of  the  three  primary  colours,  we  find  the  petals  of  the  marigold  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  absorbing  blue  light,  and  reflecting  a  mixture 
of  red  and  yellow.  On  the  other  hand  its  leaves  absorb  red,  and  reflect 
yellow  and  blue.  The  forget-me-not  absorbs  both  red  and  yellow,  and 
reflects  only  the  blue ;  and  the  rose  reflects  only  the  red,  the  yellow 
and  blue  being  absorbed.  Another  way  in  which  white  light  is  de 
composed  is  by  passing  it  through  certain  transparent  substances.  Blue 
glass  stops  all  colours  but  blue ;  orange  glass  all  but  red  and  yellow ; 
and  so  on.  There  are  several  other  methods  of  effecting  the  de- 
composition of  light,  but  they  do  not  concern  the  subject  we  are 
treating  of 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  actinism  having  been  determined,  let  ug 
now  proceed  to  examine  a  few  more  of  its  effects.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  them  is  its  action  upon  the  compounds  of  silver,  which 
was  first  observed  by  the  ancient  alchemists,  who  discovered  that  if 
common  salt  was  mixed  with  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  or  nitrate  of 
fidlver,  a  white  powder  was  produced,  which  became  first  violet,  and  then 
purplish  black,  when  exposed  to  the  light;  but  which  preserved  its 
whiteness  if  kept  in  the  dark.  "Without  entering  very  deeply  into  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  white  powder 
was  a  compound  of  a  gas  called  chlorine  and  metallic  silver,  since  known 
as  chloride  of  silver,  and  that  the  effects  of  light,  or  rather  actinism, 
upon  it,  is  first  to  take  away  part  of  the  chlorine,  leaving  the  violet 
sub-chloride  behind,  and  then  gradually  to  abstract  the  whole  of  it,  the 
result  being  pure  metallic  silver  in  so  fine  a  state  of  division  as  to 
appear  black.  This  is  the  silver  compound  that  is  used  by  photographers 
in  the  ordinary  paper-printing  process. 

There  is  another  silver  compoimd,  whose  properties,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  actinism,  we  must  consider  with  some  attention — ^the  com- 
pound formed  of  the  elementary  body,  iodine,  and  metallic  silver,  called 
iodide  of  silvei*.    This  substance  is  a  delicate  canary-yellow  powder,  and 
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is  slowly  turned  grey  by  the  action  of  light.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that,  in  order  to  avoid  being  unnecessarily  pedantic, 
whenever"  light  is  mentioned  as  producing  a  chemical  change,  it  is  in 
reality  actinism  that  is  alluded  to,  and  not  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
sunbeam. 

In  chemistry  there  are  certain  substances  which  are  said  to  possess 
reducing  properties — that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  power  of  reducing 
certain  metallic  compounds  to  the  state  of  pure  metaL  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  proto-^ulphate  of  iron,  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
several  others.  If  either  of  these  be  added  to  a  silver  compound,  it  will 
become  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time, 
according  to  circumstances.  Actinism,  as  may  have  been  inferred  from 
our  account  of  its  action  on  chloride  of  silver,  is  also  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  and  it  is  in  its  power  of  reducing  silver  compounds  to  the  metallic 
state  that  the  whole  art  of  photography  depends. 

We  have  before  stated  that  if  iodide  of  silver  be  exposed  to  the  light 
it  becomes  grey  through  being  gradually  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
This  is  a  comparatively  slow  process;  but  it  may  be  enormously  ac- 
celerated by  the  use  of  one  of  the  chemical  reducing  agents  above 
mentioned.  The  exposure  of  a  portion  of  iodide  of  silver  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days,  will  effect  but  very  little  change 
in  its  colour ;  but  expose  it  to  diffused  daylight  only  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  apply  the  reducing  agent,  the  compound  will  become  reduced 
almost  instantaneously.  The  action  of  gallic  acid  on  iodide  of  silver  in 
the  dark,  is  almost  imperceptible,  except  after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 
It  is  in  this  singular  power  of  light  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
certain  chemical  substances  in  reducing  solar  compounds  to  the  metallic 
state  that  that  branch  of  photography,  known  as  the  collodion  process, 
depends.  A  film  of  collodion  contaioing  iodide  of  silver  spread  un  glass 
is  exposed  to  the  weak  image  of  an  object  in  the  camera  obscura  for  a 
few  seconds.  No  visible  effect  is  produced  until  a  reducing  agent  is 
applied,  when  the  image  almost  suddenly  rushes  into  existence. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  a  long  description  of  the 
various  apparatus  used  in  photography,  all  of  it  being  of  so  simple  a 
character  that  a  few  minutes'  inspection  is  sufficient  to  show  the  method 
of  using  it 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  of  course  the  lens. 
For  the  young  amateur  commencing  work  with  but  little  money  to  spare, 
the  lens  known  as  the  quarter  plate  size,  which  covers  a  plate  measuring 
4^in.  by  3^in.,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  cheapest.  Fig.  2  shows  a  lens  of 
this  description  in  section. 
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It  is  given  here  more  to  serve  as  a  gaide  in  propeiiy  replaeudg  the 
lenses  after  they  have  been  cleaned  than  for  any  other  means.     The 


B 


FiQ.  2. 

lenses  at  A  are  generally  cemented  into  their  cell ;  but  those  at  B  are 
mostly  loose,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  misplaced  by  the  beginner. 

Camera,  with  dark  slide  and  ground-glass  screen.  Two  or  three 
inside  frames  for  holding  the  glass  plates  should  be  provided. 

Tripod  stand  for  holding  the  camera. 

A  square  of  black  cloth  or  calico,  to  cover  the  head  when  focussing. 

Upright  bath  and  stand,  for  holding  the  sensitizing  sdlution.  This 
should  be  of  porcelain  or  glass,  and  not  of  gutta  percha.  It  should  be 
provided  with  a  glass  or  porcelain  dipper,  for  holding  the  plate,  and  a 
pasteboard  cover,  which  the  amateur  may  easily  make  for  himself.  It 
should  stand  in  a  large  dish,  which  may  be  a  common  brown  baking-dish. 

A  measure  for  developing.    An  ^(g-cup  serves  this  purpose  very  well. 

A  second  brown  dish,  for  catching  the  solution  when  developing. 

A  two-ounce  measure,  for  mixing  the  developing  solution,  d^c. 

A  laii^er  measure,  o^ble  of  holding  ten  ounces. 

Two  or  three  g^ass  rods  for  stirring  solutions. 

A  box  of  scales  and  weights. 

Iodized  collodion.  Iodide  of  potassium. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  Protosulphate  of  iron. 

Acetic  acid.  Yambh  for  the  plates. 

AlcohoL  Cyanide  of  potassium. 

Glass  plates.  These  should  be  of  the  best  patent  plate.  There  is  no 
economy  in  using  inferior  qualities. 

Plate-boxes  for  preserving  nc^tives. 

Cloths  for  cleaning  glasses,  and  an  old  silk  handkerchief  for  finishing  off*. 

A  six-inch  funnel  for  filtering  the  collodion  bath. 

A  three-inch  Ainnel  for  filtering  collodion. 

Cotton  wool  for  various  purposes. 
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Having  provided  yourself  with  apparatus  and  chemicals,  the  next 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  fit  up  a  dark  room,  as  it  is  often  improperly 
called.  This  is  generally  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  the  young 
beginner.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  on  the  ground-floor,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  camera,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  placed  in  the  garden. 
Wherever  the  dark  room  may  be  situated,  all  the  windows  but  one 
must  be  carefully  blocked  out ;  the  smallest  chinks  and  crannies  being 
covered  with  some  opaque  material  The  window  which  has  been  lefl 
open  should  be  covered  with  at  least  four  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico. 
Never  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  light  in  the  dark  room,  as  long  as 
it  is  perfectly  yellow  and  in  one  place,  for  you  can  never  develope  a 
picture  properly  if  you  have  light  shining  from  two  different  parts  of  the 
room.  Opposite  the  yellow  window,  and  as  close  to  it  as  possible, 
should  be  placed  a  shelf  or  table,  which  should  be  at  least  four  feet  high. 
If  it  is  lower,  the  splashes  from  the  developing  solution  will  be  found 
most  inconvenient.  Exactly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  window  should 
be  placed  the  dish  for  catching  the  developing  solution,  and  on  the  right 
should  stand  the  sensitizing  bath  and  collodion.  If  the  room  contains 
a  sink  and  supply  of  water,  for  washing  the  plate  after  it  is  developed 
and  fixed,  all  the  better ;  but  the  washings  after  developing  and  fixing 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  light.  If  a  tap  is  used,  a  piece  of  rag  should 
be  tied  over  the  mouth  of  it,  as  the  stream  would  be  too  strong  if  used 
in  full  force.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  careful  exclusion  of 
all  dust  from  the  dark  room.  A  careful  photographer  ought  not  to 
know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  dust,  except  in  theory. 

The  next  difficulty  la  to  procure  a  proper  place  for  taking  the  portraits 
in.  There  is  a  general  idea  amongst  amateurs  that  good  portraits  can- 
not be  taken  in  the  open  air.  There  never  was  a  more  erroneous  notion. 
It  has  arisen  principally  frt>m  the  wretched  specimens  so  often  produced 
by  amateurs.  Who  does  not  know  the  amateur  s  portrait  par  excellence, 
with  the  white  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  half-closed  eyelids,  the 
black  marks  below  the  eyes,  a  strong  light  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  and 
the  confused  masses  of  bits  of  wall  and  trees  for  the  background?  A 
little  management  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  such  an  abortion 
into  an  artistic  picture.  First,  we  must  discard  all  ideas  of  natural 
backgrounds,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  best  background  for  an 
amateur  is  a  light  screen,  about  seven  feet  square,  canvassed  and  papered 
very  carefully  so  as  to  show  no  joins,  and  distempered  either  of  a  pretty 
dark  slate  or  of  a  brown  paper  colour.  A  second  screen  of  a  similar  size 
should  also  be  provided,  the  use  of  which  \a  for  casting  a  shadow  on  the 
right  or  left  side  of  the  face ;  and  a  large  piece  of  blue  calico  should  also 
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be  stretched  on  a  frame  fieven  feet  long  by  three  or  four  feet  wide. 
These  screens  may  be  easily  niade  by  the  amateur  himself,  and  need  not 
be  too  solidly  constructed.  If  the  amateur  has  a  tall  wall,  say  seven  or 
eight  feet  high,  in  his  garden,  he  may  dispense  with  the  second  screen, 
and  if  he  can  manage  to  suspend  the  strip  of  blue  calico  from  any  trees 
that  may  be  about,  all  the  better.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in 
order  to  take  good  portraits  he  must  have  a  flat,  even-tinted  background, 
neither  too  dark  nor  too  light,  and  means  for  moderating  the  light  over- 
head and  at  either  side  at  will.  With  these  appliances  and  a  little 
practice,  he  will  be  able  to  take  pictures  with  all  the  roundness  and 
delicacy  of  detail  to  be  obtained  in  a  glass  house. 

Having  got  his  dark  room  into  good  order,  and  having  provided  him* 
self  with  the  necessary  background  and  screens,  the  amateur  should  next 
commence  to  mix  his  solutions. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  for  sensitizing 
the  collodion  plate.  If  you  are  using  a  quarter-plate  lens  you  will  find 
the  following  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Place  a  piece  of  clean  writing  paper,  about  three  inches  square,  in  one 
of  your  scale  pans,  and  a  similar  piece  as  a  counterpoise  in  the  other. 
Weigh  out  exactly  300  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  salt  with  your  fingers.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  should  be 
spread  on  the  table  to  catch  any  of  the  crystals  that  fall.  The  salt 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  paper  in  the  scale  pan,  either  with  a  piece  of 
clean  cardboard  folded  so  as  to  form  a  little  shovel,  or  else  shaken  out 
carefolly.  The  nitrate  of  silver  should  next  be  thrown  into  a  perfectly 
dean  bottle,  which  is  kept  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  dissolved  in 
two  ounces  of  distilled  water.  When  fully  dissolved,  weigh  out  a  grain 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolve  it  in  half  a  drachm  of  distilled  water, 
and  pour  it  into  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  A  strong  deposit  of 
yellow  iodide  of  silver  first  forms,  but  is  immediately  redissolved  on 
stirring.  When  once  more  clear,  throw  in  a  morsel  of  blue  litmus 
paper  and  stir.  If  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes  the  litmus  paper 
has  not  turned  red,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  no  acid  present ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  changes  colour,  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  (10  grains  to  the  ounce)  and  stir.  The  white  precipitate  formed  will 
probably  be  redissolved.  If  so,  add  another  drop  or  two  of  carbonate 
of  soda  solution,  until  the  solution  remains  slightly  turbid  after  being 
well  stirred.  Next  dilute  the  solution  with  eight  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  stirring  all  the  time.  This  will  produce  distinct  turbidity, 
and  you  must  filter  the  solution  into  another  bottle.  Filtration  is 
generally  performed  by  passing  the  liquid  through  filtering  paper,  but  as 
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it  is  always  b^t  to  keep  nitrate  of  silver  and  organic  matter  apart  as 
much  as  possible,  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  ioserted  in  the  neck  ci  a  large 
funnel  will  form  the  best  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  A  little  practioe 
will  soon  show  you  the  amount  of  pressure  to  be  given  to  the  plug. 
The  liquid  should  pass  through  in  a  succession  of  quick  drc^ps.  If  it 
does  not  pass  clear  at  first,  a  second  filtration  will  be  necessary.  Never 
spare  any  pains  in  filtering  your  bath  ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importaDoe 
that  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  floating  particles,  other- 
wise spots  and  streaks  will  be  in&Uibly  jnroduced.  When  quite  dear  add 
two  drops — not  more — of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  three  drachms  of  alcohoL 

The  intention  of  adding  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  bath  is  to  form 
a  certain  amount  of  iodide  of  silver  for  it  to  dissolve,  nitrate  of  silver 
being  a  solvent  of  iodide.  If  ihe  bath  were  not  saturated  with  iodide  of 
silver  in  this  way,  it  would  dissolve  the  iodide  out  of  the  collodion.  ;^ate 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  alcohol  is  added  to  take  off  a  oertain 
rawness — so  to  speak — present  in  all  new  baths,  which  prevents  them 
from  sensitiziug  the  plate  as  quickly  as  when  they  have  been  used  some 
time.  If  you  buy  p^ectly  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  you  will  have  no 
occasion  to  add  the  carbonate  of  soda,  but  the  acetic  acid  must  be  used 
in  any  case.  The  bath  you  will  use  will  probably  hold  about  seven  or 
eight  ounces  of  solution,  and  wiU  require  replenishing  from  stick  as  it  is 
used.  Do  not  throw  the  ping  of  cotton  wool  away,  but  put  it  into  a 
pickle  bottle,  which  you  must  specially  keep  for  nitrate  of  silver  wash. 
Above  all  things,  do  not  use  it  again  after  it  has  once  become  diy. 

Developing  solutions  are  of  two  kinds :  those  made  from  pyrogAllio 
acid,  and  those  on  whidi  protosulphate  of  iron  is  the  inducing  agmt. 
They  may  be  made  in  ten  ounces  at  a  time.  It  is  simply  neoeanry  to 
dissolve  the  chemicals  in  ordinaiy  water  without  filtering. 

FourTTLA  No.  1.  Foamruk  No.  2. 

FyrogtJMo  moid  ....    10  grains.  Protosnlpliate  of  iron     .  120  grMBS. 

GUoial  aoetic  aoid .    •    .      ^  oimoe.  OlaoiAl  aoetio  aoid     .    .      i  onnoe. 

Alcohol I  ounce.  Alcohol i  onnoe. 

Common  water  ....     10  onnces.  Common  water  ....    10  onnoes. 

Fixing  solution  is  made  by  dissaving  150  grains  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  10  ounces  of  common  water. 

Before  concluding  the  first  half  of  this  paper,  we  must  impress  on  the 
amateur  the  utmost  importance  of  keeping  all  salts  and  solutions  under 
strict  lock  and  key,  except  when  in  absolute  use.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  both  most  virulent  poisons,  and  it  is  simply  an 
act  of  ignorant  wickedness  to  leave  them  in  the  way  of  those  who  do 
not  know  their  dangerous  qualities. 


TAjfint  a  game  of  greatest  akill ; 
My  kal  a  game  that  oft  brings  ill. 
'iijfint  in  mental  effort  good, 
I  wiBh  it  wen  more  imdrastood. 
tiy  iatl  haa  caused  some  men  to  do 
"Hieft,  fi«ud,  alas !  e'en  morder  too ! 

1.  Thoagh  a  burni^  part  I  take, 
A  care  to  aores  I  help  to  make. 

2.  The  many-headed  serpent  slain 
By  Mm  -who  killed  Geryon  of 

Spain. 

3.  I  a  feetire  time  alirays, 
Boys  then  get  some  holidays. 

i.  Scotia's  realm  comee  into  mind ; 

County,  irith  swoe  land  behind. 
S.  Much  I  wish  mj  fifth  attende, 

"  SJig.  for  Boys,"   Editor,  and 
friends. 

2. 

Whole,  I  am  a  bishop  of  high 
degree ;  cut  off  my  head,  and  I'll 
tell  yon  a  tale ;  behead  me  agun, 
it  only  makes  me  prouder ;  take 
another  chop,  Tm  yeeterday ;  take 
another,  and  I  tell  you  what  you 
did  yenterday  ;  take  my  remaining 
head,  and  I  am  yootwlf. 

3.  Earfybat 

4.  B«al  bag. 

5.  8ke«oat 

6.  Caroline  P. 


The  initiaiU  and  finalg  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  read  downwards,  will 
name  two  English  manufacturing 

1.  A  town  in  Staffordshire. 

2.  A  country  of  Asia. 

3.  A  county  in  Connaught. 

4.  A  mountain   in  the  Pennine 

Alps. 

5.  An  English  town. 

6.  A  town  in  England. 

7.  A  range  of  mountains  in  Scot- 

land. 

8.  A  town  in  Pereia. 

9.  A  Turkish  town. 

10.  Anislandofrtbeooestaf  Africa. 

Flowers. 

8.  1551  0  rag. 

9.  1000  ruin  age. 

10.  \Qh\  Dor  open. 

11.  1102  we  waste. 

12.  51  thee  poor. 

13.  1001  turn  at  us. 

14.  150  0  !  hen  Sukey. 

15.  101  he  rants  A. 

16.  2100  herhay  nuta. 

17.  1151  boneU. 

18.  101  ran  a  ton. 

19.  1151  east. 
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20.  When  u  a  costermonger  like 
a  countess  1 

21.  When  is  a  boj  like  a  d«te  1 

22.  When  is  a  tobacconist  buy- 
ing goods  like  a  navvy  ] 

23. 

A  wizard  there  was  who  lived  apart. 
And  a  maiden  who  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

1.  Something  my  own  I  can  safely 

call. 

2.  One   of    Thackeray^s    hoBoiaes^ 

graceful  and  talL 

3.  The  finest  creation  of  "Adam 

Bede." 

4.  And  one  of  the  Israelitish  creed. 

5.  You  mustn't  speak  to  the  man 

at  the  wheel. 

6.  In  winter  to  this  place,  if  poorly 

you  feeL 

24. 

The  initials  will  name  a  noted 
authoress,  and  the^no^  one  of  her 
chief  works. 

1.  1101  us.     The  food  of  love. 

2.  1001  near  A.     A  province  of 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

3.  550  O  yes  N.  R.    A  celebrated 

painter. 

4.  1  Turk.     A  Siberian  river. 

5.  560  near  XJ.  A  town  in  Sussex. 

6.  60  bee.     A  Crerman  river. 

7.  500  arbum.     A  Scotch  town. 

8.  60  «n  age.     A  city  of  Illinois. 

9.  301  enter.     Singularity  of  dis- 

position. 

10.  600  W.  took  so.     A  town  in 

Oxford. 

11.  57  ore.  A  French  entomol<^ist. 

12.  51    reason.      A  character  in 

"  Love's  Labour  Lost." 

13.  1001  not.     A  play  of  Shake- 

speare's. 

14.  650  ah  the  brews.    A  Prussian 

town. 


25. 
Buried  Cities. 

1.  The  naughty  receive  punishment 

2.  The  castle  on  the  hill.    Polly  put 

the  kettle  on. 

3.  A  rose,  a  bud,  a  thorn. 

26.  Charles  was  hit  nice. 

27.  N.B.  Ah,  sing  love,  he  un- 
derstands a  farm. 

28.  For  Saml.   Biron    lives  in 
riohea. 

29'.'  A,  help'd  his  protector. 

30.  Ann,  if  early,  I  wonder  at 
father. 

31.  Sob  if  Mary  Wilson  sins. 

32.  Understand,   for    I  believe 
Cos  had  no  fortune. 

33.  Bother,  I  take  chesnats  from 
your  Ann« 

34.  Ne  wind,  he  left  for  Chester. 

35.  Zealous,  try,  go  and  beg  of 
me,  sir. 

36. 

lilLjfirH  is  an  animal  with  a  short 

name; 
My  aecondf  I  know,  is  exactly  the 

same. 
^y  first  and  my  second  will  make, 

when  combined. 
The  name  of  an  animal,  as  you  will 

find. 

37. 
Word  Squares. 

1 .  A  roof  this  is,  tho'  not  of  thatch. 

2.  For  other  cards  a  more   than 
match. 

3.  Old  maids  at  this  you*re  sure  to 
catch. 

38. 

1.  A  story. 

2.  A  country. 

3.  Part  of  the  &ce. 

4.  Rest. 
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Towns  in  Lancashire. 

39.  An  animal  and  an  ancieat 
city. 

40.  A  portion  of  the  body  and 
a  link  reyersed. 

41.  To  entomb. 

42.  Indispensable  to  a  barrister 
and  two-thirds  of  an  insect 

43.  A  tree  and  a  weight. 

44.  Five  hundred  and  fifty,  an 
exclamation,  and  half  of  one  of 
Skakespeare*8  tragedies. 

45.  A  dark  pit 

46.  A  river,  five  hundred,  and 
beer. 

47. 

My  tohole  is  a  combination  vile, 

none  worse, 
Which,  if  left  to  gain  strength,  will 

prove  England's  curse. 

1.  The  name  of  a  lozenge  which, 

when  taken,  'tis  said. 
Will  prevent  you  from  coughing 
when  yon  are  in  bed. 

2.  A  favourite    goddefli,   admired 

much  in  France, 
Who    once    from   a  lamp-post 
caused  many  to  dance. 

3.  A  noted  compoBor,  in  mmmc  re- 

nown'd, 
Whose  equal  in  England  cMi 
surely  be  found. 

4.  A  wonderful  bird,   in   natural 

history  famed, 
Which  has  never  been  seen,  and 
hence  never  tamed. 

5.  A  thing  honour'd  much,  and  in 

heraldry  dear, 
At  which  Bright  and  his  party 
perpetually  sneer. 

6.  A  philosopher  famed,  whose  wife 

was  a  scold. 
Who  left  a  great  name,  but  no 
silver  or  gold. 
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48.  Thtee-fourths  of  a  condiment 
and  a  pasfl^ge  over  a  river. 

49.  To  disappear  suddenly  and  a 
preposition. 

50.  Fitfi^eYWiths  of  a  drain  and 
a  Tuck. 

5L 

First  think  of  the  name  of  a  boy 

if  you  can  ; 
My  dsconctt  an  article  much  used 

by  man ; 
My  third  is  a  bird  which  is  fierce 

after  prey ; 
And   my  whole    is    a  weapon  to 

wound  or  to  slay. 

52.  Why  is  a  mayor  s  mace  very 
wicked  1 

53.  Why  is  the  letter  "  E  "  Uke 
a  bankrupt  1 

54.  Why   are    dairymaids  very 
selfish? 

'      55.  When  can  a  train  be  said  to 
I  be  in  a  liquid  state  ? 

56.  What  meat  is  most  valuable 
to  gamblers  ] 

57.  Why  is  a  whisper  forbidden 

58. 
Word  Squares. 

1.  No  allusion    to    this  must   be 

made  with  the  night ; 

2.  To  this  the  mad  youth  too  soon 

takes  his  fli^t 
3*  This  use  to  instruct,  but  never 
to  bite. 

59. 

1.  A  iMBOoB  acfaooL 

2.  A  Latin  adjective. 

3.  A  Latin  adverb. 

4.  A  Latin  substantive. 


CO.  lAyJirM  you  will  tind, 

If  for  eeuch  you're  inclined, 

Is  of  kU  womea  voted  moat  blest. 

Mf  geamd  'a  a.  man, 

Find  him  out  if  you  can. 

Among  servantd,  I  pray,  go  In  quest. 

My  v)M«  lajfirtt  takes. 

As  she  trembles  and  shakes. 

With  a  vow  to  be  true  and  sincera; 

So  the  two  are  made  one 

(I  don't  mean  any  fiin), 

Now  does  not  this  seem  reiy  queer! 


61.  tajjirat  is  a  tree 

One  may  frequently  see, 

Which  for  hardness  of  wood  is  tar-famed. 

My  naet  will  well  suit, 

'Ks  a  very  nice  fruit, 

Wliich  our  old  Saxon  ancestors  OAmed. 

Hy  whole  is  much  sought. 

And  is  eagerly  bought, 

In  rememraance  of  one  of  our  kings. 

And  'tis  shown  as  a  ugn, 

Of  that  Power  Divine, 

Which  help  to  the  afiticted  brin^ 


"  Duh  npon  it  okina  ths  first  aqairt  from  the  engine,  while  the 
gorilla  kept  on  workiDg  am?  until  he  drew  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
tight  down  npoD  his  head." 


THE   GABOON; 

OR, 

ADVENTURES    IN    GORILLA    LAND. 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MILLBR. 


CHAPTER   rV. — BOARD   OP  TRADE. 

|HE  rich  old  fisbotor  who  had  bequeathed  all  his  property 
to  Captain  Drake,  had  just  slipped  his  cable  in  time  to 
be  saved  from  a  deal  of  trouble^  which  came  thick  and 
fast  upon  his  successor  j  for  the  captain  had  scarcely 
settled  down  in  his  long,  low 'bamboo  residence  ~ which 
had  a  spacious  reception-room  in  the  centre — than  he  had 
to  receive  a  deputation  of  negro-traders  from  the  interior. 
Their  grievances  were  represented  by  an  interpreter,  who 
spoke  pretty  fair  English,  when  he  could  edge  in  a  few 
words,  which  was  rather  difficult  at  first,  as  the  whole  of 
the  black  complainants  commenced  jabbering  together, 
like  a  colony  of  agitated  monkeys. 

''Avast  heaving!  mate,  and  let  me  hear  their  com- 
plaints one  at  a  time,''  said  the  captain  to  the  inter- 
preter. "A  man  with  four  ears  wouldn't  understand 
the  speaking-trumpet,  if  the  boatswain  was  piping  all 

hands,  and  it  was  blowing  great  guns  and  making  crackers  of  the 

mainsheet,  at  the  same  time  the  captain  was  giving  his  orders.     What 

does  that  jabbering  nigger  say,  whose  forehead  goes  back  at  an  angle  of 

ninety  1" 

The  interpreter  explained  that  he  had  sent  four  elephants'  tusks  from 

the  interior,  and  all  he  had  received  in  payment  for  them  was  a  handfrd 

of  tobacco. 

"Four  elephants'  tusks — ^worth  a  double  handful  of  dollars,  even 

here,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and  only  paid  for  with  as  much  tobacco  as 
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would  be  a  quid  each  for  my  crew,  and  hardly  that )  Bring  ihe  thief 
before  me  who  got  the  tusks  from  him,  and  he  shall  have  a  taste  of  our 
cat." 

The  interpreter  said  the  ivory  went  through  nine  hands  before  it 
reached  the  white  trader ;  that  the  last  two  were  negro  merchants,  who 
were  the  only  ones  allowed  to  have  communication  with  the  ships — ^the 
others  were  chie&  of  the  tribes  living  along  the  upper  banks  of  the 
Gaboon ;  that  those  on  the  coast  got  all  they  could  for  the  articles 
brought  down  from  the  interior,  charged  what  they  liked  for  com- 
mission ;  and  so  along  all  the  way  back,  each  chief  taking  what  he 
pleased,  then  passing  on  what  was  left  to  the  next,  until  it  came  to  the 
last,  who  had  supplied  the  goods,  as  in  the  present  instance,  and  who 
often  got  nothing  at  all,  not  even  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  and  that  if  a  single 
tribe  were  passed,  and  the  articles  were  delivered  to  the  one  beyond, 
there  would  be  a  '^  palaver,"  and  war  declared  against  the  chief  and  his 
people  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  omission. 

"  This  is  sharp  practice,  Harry,  and  must  be  altered,"  said  the  oaptain. 
"  I  can  hardly  see  the  ship's  bows  fbr  the  log.     How  is  it ) " 

"  All  plain  sailing  enough,  your  majesty,"  replied  Charley,  with  mode 
gravity.  "  No.  1  consigns  the  cargo  to  No.  2,  and  so  on,  till  it  imthm 
the  supercargo,  as  we  will  call  No.  9,  who  is  also  the  merchant.  He 
sells  the  cargo  fbr  one  hundred  dollars,  we'll  say,  to  the  ship,  sticks  to 
fifty  of  it,  which  is  only  half,  and  hands  over  the  remainder  to  No.  8  ; 
he,  having  no  conscience,  collars  thirty  dollars  as  his  thaxe  in  the  con- 
signment, and  gives  the  remaining  twenty  to  No.  7,  who  sticks  to  the 
lot,  giving  a  small  cask  of  tobacco  to  No.  6 ;  he  hiUves  the  cask,  and 
forwards  the  other  half  to  No.  5 ;  and  so  on,  until  it  reaches  the  blaokey 
who  supplied  the  goods,  and  who  often  gets  only  nix.  Du  Chaillu  has 
shown  how  they  chisel  one  another,  and  all  about  it." 

^*  I  see  it  as  plain  as  a  lighthouse  on  a  clear  night,"  said  the  captain, 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist  "  Now,  look  you  here,  you  interpreter. 
Three  of  these  poor  fellows  are  Fans ;  they're  my  subjects.  Tell  them 
this  is  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  say  it,  and  t^e  law*s  made ;  and  we'll 
have  no  more  of  this.     That's  all  right,  isn't  it,  Hany  1 " 

"Right  as  ninepenoe !  your  majesty;  and  ytm  can  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter,  when  you  get  into  your  own  dominions,"  answered  the  lieu- 
tenant. "  These  three  are  your  own  subjects,  and  come  in  fbr  Nobbs's 
share  of  the  pudding — which  was  the  cloth  it  was  boUed  in, — ^fbr  they 
hadn't  more  than  a  pound  of  tobacco  amongst  them.  The  greatest 
rogues  hang  out  somewhere  near  here.  Ask  these  nigg^n  what  pmiish- 
ment  '^ey  ought  to  have." 
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The  iutarpfxeter  macU  ikem  nndentand  the  qaertion,  and  also  how 
^ey  were  plundered  by  the  middlemen  at  the  coast ;  and  as  none  of  the 
poncipab  who  took  the  lion's  share  were  present^  the  question  was  first 
put  to  ahont  the  fifth  of  the  river  tribe  dliefiE^  or  the  middle  statioa 
between  the  intmor  and  the  month  of  the  Qabooni  as  to  what  pmiish- 
meni  these  robbers  oiij^t  to  reeeire  :  for  the  captain  denounced  them 
all  as  thievea 

''  Me  seUee  him  for  slaree/'  was  the  answer  of  the  chief  who  lived 
nearest  the  ooaat 

^  That  would  be  taming  him  to  a  better  purpose  than  hangii^  him, 
which  he  richly  deserves,"  remarked  the  captain.  "  He's  got  a  good 
stcai^tfbrward  notion  of  business^  Harry,  and  we  must  find  him  a 
clerkship  act  our  Board  of  Trade.  And  what  would  you  do  with  him, 
old  flat-nose  1" 

'^  Me  keepee  him  in  jungle— chopee  bar- wood,  and  give  him  live 
snakes  to  eatee,  if  he  catch  'em,"  replied  the  second. 

<'  That's  rniiigling  eommeree,  labour,  and  economy,  and  getting  through 
dte  whole  in  the  cheapest  way,"  said  the  captain.  "  That  felloVs  got  a 
dear  head  and  a  feuvseeing  eye  to  business.  Chopping  bar-wood  would 
be  making  him  money,  and  living  on  the  serpents  he  cau^it  would  be 
freeing  his  property  from  a  dangerous  nuisance  and  costing  nothing  for 
his  keep.  K  we  can,  but  raise  his  nose  a  little,  and  teach  him  to  write, 
we'll  make  him  our  foreign  correspondent^  Harry.  Now  you,  No.  3 
ehap,  with  a  mouth  reaching  frcHn  here  to  yonder,  what  would  you  do 
withhiml" 

^*  Me  killee  him,  massa,  and  sell  him  to  dis  ni^er,"  was  the  reply,  &s 
he  p(»nted  to  the  Fan  oannibal  who  sat  next  him. 

^  An'  me  eatee  him  all,"  said  the  other,  without  waiting  to  be  ques- 


"  That  would  be  one  way  of  finishing  him  clean  off,"  said  the  captain ; 
^  but  I  mean  cutting  off  those  sort  of  supplies,  when  I  get  up  among 
jon  IB  the  mountains.  Eveiy  black  nigger  that  I  find  eating  any  othei* 
nigger  shall  be  thrown  whole  to  the  alligators,  which  I  will  keep  fitting 
on  purpose ;  and  if  he's  old  and  tough,  the  hippopotami  shall  first 
'jump  Jim  Crow'  on  him,  to  beat  him  out  and  make  him  tender,  as 
cooks  do  beefsteaks.  You  may  have  a  out  off  a  gorilla  now  and  then, 
if  you  save  me  the  skins ;  and  thaf  s  sailing  pretty  dose  to  tiie  wind,  for 
if  they  are  not  your  near  relations,  there's  a  villanous  fiunily  likeness 
between  you,  something  like  what  a  cross  would  be  between  Black 
Imp,  who's  jabboEing  outside,  and  an  English  hedgeh<^.     Depend  upon 

p  2 
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it,  m  put  a  stop  to  that  little  game  of  man-eating,  or  my  name's  not 
King  Daniel.     What  do  you  say,  doctor  ? " 

"  I  think,  your  majesty,  these  Fans  are  much  better  fellows  than  they 
are  said  to  be,"  answered  the  sui^geon ;  "  and  that  if  they  eat  Sambo  now 
and  then,  it's  only  when  ho  get's  so  £ftt  he  is  too  lazy  to  work,  and  that 
they  polish  him  off  because  he  is  in  the  way,  and  to  make  more  room, 
as  they  will  our  cook  when  we  get  into  the  interior,  unless  he  does 
Banting,  and  works  himself  dovm  ^re  or  six  stone.  We,  who  have 
plenty  of  ship's  beef  and  biscuit,  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  resiBt 
such  a  temptation  as  Dick,  where  there  is  only  a  black  swamp,  dead 
leaves,  drifb-wood,  and  nothing  else  to  live  upon.  I  propose  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  makes  a  law  to  draw  every  tooth  out  of  the  head  of  any 
one  that  only  feels  an  inclination  to  dine  again  off  similar  joints,  after 
they  have  finished  Dick,  who  is  certainly  doomed,  on  account  of  his 
sii»." 

'*  I  should  poison  the  whole  boiling  of  'em,"  replied  the  cock,  '^  if  I 
happened  to  be  on*  your  sick-list  a  little  before  I  was  trussed ;  for  you 
give  your  patients  but  little  besides  arsenic,  opium,  and  julep  ;  and  the 
last  goes  galloping  up  and  down  their  insides  like  a  terrier  driving  rats 
out.  Once  among  them,  and  I'll  top  them  up  such  dainties  as  will  make 
them  cry  over  the  relations  they  have  lost^  only  to  think  that  they 
should  have  left  the  world  without  once  tasting  the  many  good  things 
that  are  in  it.  I've  got  sage  and  onions,  and  several  barrels  of  apples, 
with  which  I  mean  to  stuff  an  elephant^  set  fire  to  a  forest,  and  have  him 
roasted  whole  on  the  day  of  your  majesty's  coronation." 

"  Time  enough  to  talk  about  that  when  weVe  caught  our  elephant," 
said  the  captain.  "  And  now,  my  men,  as  you  were  all  allowed  to  have 
a  little  venture  to  trade  with  the  natives  when  we  reached  the  interior,  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to  dispose  of,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  sailors. 

''  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  picked  up  a  man-trap  cheap  at 
Liverpool,  and  shipped  that  to  catch  a  gorilla,  if  he  came  among  the 
cabbages  I  intend  setting,"  said  one  of  the  sailors. 

"  Not  at  all  a  bad  notion,"  said  the  captain.  <'  Til  get  the  purser  to 
take  his  photograph  if  we  find  him  with  his  leg  £uit  in  it.  If  he's  a 
youngish  one,  how  his  old  father  will  stare  when  he  comes  to  call  him  in 
to  breakfast.     Well,  Bill,  what  did  you  ship  ? " 

"  Three  dozen  of  spectacles,  your  majesty,"  answered  Bill ;  **  I 
thought,  as  they  had  nothing  to  wear,  they  would  keep  them  from  getting 
cold  in  their  eyes,  and  help  them  to  see  the  gorillas  when  they  were 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees." 
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"  It's  a  capital  idea,  Biii/'  said  the  captain  ;  "  they  give  a  learned 
look  to  many  a  man  who  hasn't  an  ounce  of  brains  in  his  head ;  but 
what  sort  of  a  look  theyll  give  to  a  savage  squatted  on  his  hams,  and 
wearing  noliiing  at  all  beside,  one  can  hardly  tell  yet.  They'll  astonish 
his  old  mother  when  she  first  sees  him  wearing  them,  and  be  a  puzzle  to 
die  first  nigger  who  tries  to  black  his  eyes.  What  have  you  shipped, 
Tom?" 

"  May  it  please  your  cannibal  mi^esty,"  said  Tom,  "  I  picked  up  a 
lot  of  braces  a  bargain,  but  didn't  know  till  I  came  here  they  tarred 
themselves  to  save  breeches." 

"  Nothing  new  in  that,  Tom,"  said  Charley  ;  "  if  you'd  been  well  up 
in  history  you  would  have  known  that  the  Ancient  Britons  only 
covered  themselves  with  a  squeeze  of  the  blue-bag." 

A  friend  of  Bill's  had  shipped  a  dozen  secondhand  umbrellas,  for,  as 
he  said, — 

"  I  thought  if  the  nigger  had  nothing  on  but  the  goggles,  it  would 
give  him  quite  a  finish  as  he  walked  up  and  down  with  a  pea-shooter 
over  his  head,  with  Mrs.  Nigger  hanging  on  his  arm." 

One  sailor  had  shipped  a  garden-engine,  which  he  had  picked  up  "  for 
an  old  song,"  and  was  warranted  to  carry  a  stream  of  water  over  an 
hundred  yards. 

"  It  will  be  such  jolly  fun  when  we  catch  a  gorilla  asleep,  with  his 
mouth  open,  to  shoot  the  whole  lot  into  his  jaws,  and  set  him  a 
coughing,  while  he  fancies  he's  scalded  to  death,  and  that  all  the  hair  is 
coming  off  him." 

When  the  sailor  ceased  speaking  the  captain  asked  Charley  to  read 
over  the  minutes  he  had  taken,  saying,  at  the  same  time, — 

*'  I  think  some  of  you  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  barter  your  goods 
with  the  Fans ;  beads,  cloth,  looking-glasses,  and  tobacco,  would  have 
been  more  marketable.  But  as  our  cargo  consists  of  what  may  be 
called  '^  all-sorts,"  we  must  take  with  us  a  variety  into  the  interior. 
Now,  Charley,  proceed." 

The  young  nephew  began  reading  the  minutes  he  had  made  on  a 
half  quire  of  paper  stitched  together,  but  had  scarcely  finished  the  first 
paragraph  before  Black  Imp  snatched  the  document  out  of  hia  hand, 
and  run  up  the  tree  with  it,  where  he  perched  himself  on  a  bough  and 
b^an  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  his  teeth.  He  had  been  peeping  in  at 
the  open  window  some  time  before,  by  leaning  over  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  which  his  chain  allowed  him  to  reach  ;  and  as  Charley  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  opening,  the  young  gonlla  had  only  to  put  out  his  long  arm 
to  reach  the  papers. 
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<<  He  evidenily  disapproves  of  the  mles  we  have  drawn  up,"  said  the 
captain ;  "and  as  a  punishment  for  his  misconduct  we  will  leave  him 
behind  until  our  return.  I  did  think  of  taking  him  with  us,  and  grnng 
him  a  run  now  and  then  in  the  woods,  when  we  landed  on  our  way  to 
the  Fan  country,  but  he's  too  mischievous.  This  morning  he  watched 
Dick  cooking,  and  must  peep  into  the  copper,  into  which  he  would  have 
tumbled  headlong  had  not  one  of  our  niggers  laid  hold  of  his  1^,  lor 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  bite.  I  found  him  trjring  to  get  the  lid 
off  a  powder-canister,  and  no  doubt,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have 
thrown  it  into  the  fire,  for  he  had  been  watdiing  me  trying  its  strength 
with  the  point  of  the  hot  poker.  You  slaveys  must  keep  a  bright  look 
out  after  him  while  we  are  away  ^  and  be  sure  and  keep  him  from  the 
powder,"  he  said,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  broke  up. 


CHAPTEB    V. 

WHAT  THE   DOCTOR  DID. 

AFTER  many  inquiries  our  adventurers  found  it  would  be  easier  to 
reach  the  Fan  country  by  the  river  Muni  than  the  Gaboon,  as 
tiie  latter  was  shallow,  and  difficult  to  navigate  beyond  the  upper  part, 
called  the  Como,  while  the  former  afforded  sufficient  water  neaiiy  all 
the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  called  Sierre  de  Crystal,  through  its 
tributaries.  The  OorUla  was  woi^ed  out  of  the  Gaboon,  and  run  up 
Hie  few  miles  of  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muni  where  such  cargo  and 
stores  as  were  required  were  placed  in  boats  and  hired  canoes,  built 
for  river  traffic ;  and  when  all  was  arranged  a  part  of  the  crew  took  the 
ship  back  to  her  former  moorings  before  Glass  Town,  where  two  or  tiiree 
men,  least  wanted, 'were  left  in  charge  of  her,  together  with  the  slaves. 
The  attorney  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  ship,  stores,  house,  and  every 
t^ing  left  in  the  Gaboon.  Many  pages  of  the  copy  forwarded  to  me  are 
occupied  with  these  arrangements,  whi<^,  as  I  found  wearisome,  I  -t^rew 
aside,  knowing  they  would  not  interest  ihe  reader. 

Two  or  three  boats  had  been  brought  over  for  inland  navigation, 
though  they  were  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  wooded 
rivers  as  the  canoes,  which  were  made  out  of  a  solid  tree,  and  scwae  of 
them  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length.  Several  negroes  were  hired  to 
paddle  the  canoes,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coiuse  of  the 
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rirer,  aod  knew  the  best  plaoes  for  the  explorers  to  land  at,  where  there 
would  be  good  hunting,  and  they  could  be  met  again  at  certain  paints 
bj  the  boatM  higher  up  the  river.  As  one  sailor  had  shipped  a  lot  of 
cheap  horns,  it  was  agreed  that  these  shoidd  be  blown  to  summon  all 
stragglers. 

^  Only  untU  we  cloture  a  full-grown  gorilla,"  said  Charley  ;  "  for  as 
bis  roar  can  be  heard  three  miles  off,  we  shall  but  have  to  stir  him  up 
Tvith  a  long  pole  when  we  want  to  muster.  When  we  have  three  or 
four  we  can  station  them  at  regular  distances  ;  the  first  with  the  bosits. 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  he  calls  to  his  brother,  three  miles  away,  who 
roars  loud  enou^  for  hia  relation  at  the  next  station  to  hear  him,  when 
he  gives  it  mouth  ;  so  that  if  we  are  a  dosen  miles  away  from  the  boats 
we  shall  hear  the  call.  By  Jove  !  it  will  be  as  good  as  sending  a 
message  by  the  telegraph,  won't  it^  uncle  %" 

**  It  will  be  a  great  deal  cheeper,''  said  the  oaptAin,  who  was  ''  blowing 
his  cloud  "  as  he  sat  in  the  boat  "  But  I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  great 
expl<»er's  f^tement  about  the  roar  of  the  gorilla  being  heard  more  than 
three  miles  off.     How  did  he  measure  the  distance  V 

"  That  is  easy  enough,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  wicked  twitch  about 
the  comers  of  his  mouth.  "  Have  you  never  seen  the  new  instnunent 
lor  measuring  the  distance  of  sounds  ?     It  is  called  the  oramometer." 

''Never  even  heard  of  it^  doctor,"  was  the  answer.  ''How  does 
it  act  1" 

"  Beautifully !  If  s  a  kind  of  a  funnel,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  graduated 
to  a  scale  inside,  with  a  sliding  skin,  tight  and  level  at  the  top  when 
not  in  use,  but  yielding  and  sinking  down  when  struck  by  the  sound  it 
is  held  out  to  catch.  It  is  divided  into  miles  and  quarters  ;  and  is 
driven  in  about  half  an  inch  when  the  sound  strikes  from  a  single  mile, 
and  so  on  for  every  mile.  So  that  the  roar  of  the  gorilla  from  three 
miles  would  drive  the  skin  down  an  inch  and  a  half;  a  report  from  n 
large  Armstrong  gun  an  inch  further." 

"  What  would  a  rf^)ort  do  as  loud  again  as  the  scale  of  the  funnel's 
measurement  ? "  asked  the  young  lieutenant. 

"  Drive  the  skin  clean  through  the  man  who  held  it,"  answered  the 
doctor ;  "  and  if  as  loud  again  as  that,  bang  through  the  man  who  stood 
behind  him." 

"  It's  got  a  capital  name,"  said  Charley,  "  and  for  short  we'll  call  it 
the  crammer." 

w  What  power  the  brute  must  have  in  his  jaws,"  said  Harry,  "  to 
make  the  two  sides  of  a  gun4)arrel  meet,  and  after  fiattening  it  leave  the 
marks  of  his  teeth  where  he  bit  into  the  iron,  just  as  if  it  were  a  bad 
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sixpence  he  had  tried.  The  nuts  which  he  cracks,  and  which  are  %o 
hard  as  to  be  only  broken  by  the  natives  with  a  hammer,  are  no  more 
to  his  exploit  with  a  gun- barrel  than  a  child's  penny  tin  trumpet  would 
be  to  a  thirty-six  pounder." 

"  We  must  keep  a  bright  look  out,"  said  the  captain,  "  for  we  are  in 
the  country  now  where  he  i^eigns  king,  and  is  so  much  dreaded  that 
he  has  driven  out  the  lion,  which  is  never  seen  within  leagues  of  here, 
though  so  plentiful  in  other  parts  of  Africa." 

This  was  the  third  day  since  they  first  entered  the  river ;  and  while 
the  captain  was  speaking,  Charley  said, — 

<<  There's  thunder  somewhere,  though  it  sounds  as  if  a  long  way  ofi^, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  a  storm  near  here." 

"  Dat  is  de  gorilla,  massa,"  said  one  of  the  natives  ;  <'  him  be  hungry  > 
come  home  for  dinnee,  and  findee  him  old  woman  out." 

<<  I  wish,  my  lads,  we  could  capture  the  brute  alive,  and  take  him  with 
us  among  the  Fans,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  it  would  do  more  to  overawe 
them  than  if  we  had  brought  up  the  ship  and  received  them  with  a 
salute  from  our  guns.** 

"  If  we  can  get  anyway  near  him,  unseen,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and 
you'll  let  me  have  it  all  my  own  way,  I'll  undertake  to  bring  him  into 
the  boat  alive,  and  uninjured.  Hark  !  there  he  is  again.  What  a  chest 
the  monster  must  have  to  send  out  such  a  roar  as  that." 

It  came  from  the  direction  in  which  the  boats  were  moving,  and  was 
much  nearer  than  when  first  heard.     It  was  an  awful  sound. 

"  Yaw,  yaw,  yaw  !  him  be  sleepy,  massa,"  said  the  native,  imitating 
the  sound  of  yawning ;  *'  him  been  to  riber  to  drinkee,  then  him  sittee 
down  to  sleepee.     You  see  him  soon  sleepee,  makee  no  noise." 

*<  Stop  the  boats  ! "  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  And  now,  doctor,  give 
your  own  orders,  and  have  everything  your  own  way.  Bring  him  to 
the  boats  alive,  and  we'll  have  the  stiffest  bowl  of  punch  to-night  that 
can  be  brewed.  I'll  trust  to  my  crew  to  bring  him  on  board  safe,  if  you 
can  but  catch  him.  Ropes  will  be  of  no  use  to  bind  a  fellow  who  can 
flatten  a  musket-barrel  with  his  teeth ;  he  would  work  his  way  through 
an  hempen  cable  at  two  or  three  bites,  so  take  some  of  our  small  mooring- 
chains.  What !  are  you  going  to  syringe  him,  doctor,  with  the  garden- 
engine  you've  got  out  ] " 

''  You'll  soon  see,"  answered  the  doctor,  ordering  the  sail-maker  to 
run  him  a  tuck  in  a  small  bag,  then  to  fix  a  hoop  in  it^  so  as  to  keep  the 
mouth  open.  **  This  is  his  night-cap  ;  and  if  we  can  but  get  it  on  he's 
our  prisoner,  were  he  as  strong  as  a  dozen  lions.  Bring  that  large 
bottle,  and  carry  it  safe.     Now  foUow  me,  and  make  no  noise." 
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Everything  was  done  as  the  doctor  ordered.  And  after  they  began  to 
move  not  a  word  was  spoken,  excepting  by  the  native,  when  the  gorilla 
had  given  another  roar,  who  said,  in  a  whisper,  ''  Him  be  dose  dere,'* 
pointing  to  the  low  underwood  beyond  the  trees,  that  overiiong  the 
river,  up  to  which  an  elephant-track  was  visible,  firmly  beaten  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  animals  who  came  to  and  fro  to  drink,  so  that  oar 
adventurers  were  able  to  move  along  without  making  any  noise.  When 
they  came  near  the  edge  of  the  low  underwood  they  saw  a  cleared  space, 
beyond  which  stretched  the  forest,  its  outstanding  sentinels  of  trees 
encroaching  here  and  there  on  the  greensward.  At  the  foot  of  one  of 
these  gigantic  skirmishers,  whose  high  overgrown  roots  formed  quite  a 
hillock,  sat  a  gorilla  of  the  largest  size,  with  his  back  resting  against  the 
tree,  and  his  head  nodding  every  now  and  then,  showing  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  sleepiness.  As  the  doctor  pointed  him  out  to  Charley  the 
brute  gave  another  roar. 

'<  What  a  mouth  the  monster's  got,''  said  Charl^,  in  a  whisper ;  "  why 
I  could  shove  my  head  into  it,  and  those  teeth  would  have  it  clean  off 
at  one  bite.'' 

He  then  watched  the  doctor  empty  a  lai^  bottle  into  the  garden- 
engine,  and,  after  dipping  the  bag  in  it  almost  up  to  the  hoop,  he 
beckoned  to  one  of  the  sailors,  and,  pointing  through  an  opening  in  the 
foliage  to  where  the  gorilla  sat  nodding  his  head,  gave  his  orders  in  a 
whisper,  and  handed  him  the  bag.  The  fine,  tall,  tawny  sailor,  whose 
great  black  bushy  whiskers  nearly  covered  his  fiice,  grinned  and  nodded 
his  head,  then  set  off  in  the  direction  the  doctor  pointed  out,  followed  by 
the  yoimg  lieutenant,  who  was  at  the  conference. 

"  Where  are  they  going  1  What  are  they  going  to  do  ?  **  whispered 
Charley.  ''  Mayn't  I  go  with  them  to  see  the  fun ; " — he  thought  it, 
but  did  not  say — "  and  share  the  danger  with  my  brother  Harry  1 " 

"You  see  by  the  way  he  nods  his  head  that  the  gorilla  is  very 
sleepy,"  whispered  the  doctor,  taking  aim  at  the  brute  with  the  nozzle 
of  the  garden-engine,  through  the  foliage,  and  covering  him  like  a  rifle- 
man aiming  at  the  bull's-eye.  "  Now,  for  fear  the  poor  fellow  should 
take  cold,  they  are  going  to  try  to  put  him  the  nightcap  on,  which  they 
have  taken.  Should  they  succeed,  watch  for  me  raising  my  hand  ; 
then  work  away  at  the  handle  of  the  garden-engine  with  all  your  might. 
He  is  within  striking  distance,  and  I  want  to  moisten  his  nightcap 
when  he  gets  it  on,  so  as  to  keep  his  head  nice  and  cooL" 

While  watching  in  silence,  they  noticed  the  tall  sailor  and  Harry 
behind  the  tree  under  which  the  gorilla  sat,  still  nodding  his  head 
forward ;  and  presently  they  saw  above  it  the  bag,  suspended  ivom  a 
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kmg  flnigar-GBne,  with  the  hoop  downward,  and  wide  enough  at  the 
mouih  to  slip  down  to  the  gonlla's  Bhoulder&  Another  moment  and  the 
ba^  fell,  covering  his  head  lo  entirely  that  nothing  elae  was  sem  above 
his  strong  hairy  shoulders.  For  a  few  momeots  the  gorilla  aeemed 
paralyzed,  and  sat  motionless ;  then  he  gave  an  awful  roar,  half  of  which 
was  lost  in  the  bag,  and  made  matters  worse  for  himself  by  dragging 
the  bag  lower  down,  as  if  to  get  it  off  in  that  way,  instead  of  which  he 
was  pulling  it  on  further ;  when  dash  upon  it  came  the  first  squirt 
from  the  engine,  causing  his  muffled  roar  to  sound  louder  from  the 
inside  of  ihe  bag  on  which  the  stream  played,  while  the  gorilla  kept  on 
working  away  with  both  his  hands  until  he  drew  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
tight  down  upon  his  head,  roaring  with  all  his  might,  and  jumping 
about^  unable  to  see  anything  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  to  release 
himself.  Then  he  began  to  feel  about  with  his  hands ;  then  he  set  up 
another  roar,  much  fainter  than  the  last;  then  he  sat  down  quite 
still,  his  arms  motionless,  and  his  head  back  against  the  tree,  as  if  he 
had  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

"  Why,  whatever  have  you  done  to  him,  doctor  1 "  asked  Charley. 
"  He's  as  still  as  if  he  were  dead." 

«  Only  diloroformed  him,'*  answered  the  doctor,  dropping  the  tube  of 
the  engine. 

As  a  proof  that  he  had  had  enough,  the  gorilla  tqspled  down,  and  lay 
where  he  fell,  still  as  a  stone,  with  the  saturated  bag  on  lus  head. 

Charley  broke  through  the  close-wov^i  branches,  and  set  off  full  run 
towards  the  fallen  gorilla,  paying  no  heed  to  ike  warning  cry  of  the 
doctor,  who  called  out  to  him  to  be  careful,  and  not  touch  him,  as  he 
might  recover.  But  there  wasn't  much  to  fear,  as  his  brother  Harry 
and  the  tall  sailor  were  beside  the  gorilla  before  he  got  up  to  it,  and 
busy  listening  his  arms  together  with  small  diains. 

When  the  doctor  came  up  he  ordered  a  strong  chain  to  be  listened 
round  the  gorilla,  under  his  arm-pts,  first,  making  a  band  of  some 
twisted  weeds  to  break  the  pressure,  then  leaving  a  length  of  chain 
both  before  and  behind  for  the  sailors  to  take  hold  of.  He  then  drew 
the  bag  fr(»n  off  its  head,  and  taking  a  small  phial  from  his  pocket  let  a 
few  drops  out  of  it  fisdl  on  the  gorilla's  nose.  Oh !  didn't  it  make  him 
sneeze  t  It  was  like  a  red-hot  cannon-ball  &lling  into  the  sea,  and  made 
all  the  sailors  jump  again  and  drop  the  chaina 

^'  You'll  be  beiter  soon,  old  man,"  said  the  doctor,  letting  fall  a  few 
more  drops ;  and  after  another  tremendous  sneese  that  fairly  lifted  him 
off  the  ground,  up  he  jumped  on  both  his  feet,  and  then  he  stood  full 
six  feet  high,  looking  first  this  way  and  then  that,  and  seeming  to  say. 
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**  Where  «m  1 1  and  who  are  you  1"  Then  he  began  beating  his  great 
haiiy  chest  and  making  it  sound  like  a  drum,  until  he  fetched  his 
knuckles  a  rap  against  the  diain  that  went  round  him,  when  he  set 
up  a  terrible  roar,  and  thrust  his  fingere  in  his  great  mouth,  for  the 
doctor  would  not  allow  his  hands  to  be  bound,  as  he  said, — 

'^  Poor  fellow  1  let  him  scratch  his  head  if  he  wants.*' 

After  a  little  more  drumming  on  his  chest,  roaring,  and  showing  his 
huge  teeth,  he  made  a  rush  at  the  doctor,  when  the  latter,  instead  of 
flinching,  gave  him  such  a  straight-armer  in  the  eye  as  must  have  made 
him  fancy  that  a  comet  had  struck  him,  and  shivered  into  bits ;  for  he 
roared  louder  than  ever,  and  worked  his  head  about  as  if  he  wanted  to 
see  whether  or  not  his  eye  had  come  out  bdiind. 

''  Why,  you  ungrateful  old  rascal,"  said  the  doctor,  giviog  him  another 
dig  on  the  jaw,  "  is  this  the  return  you  mak^  after  I  set  your  arms  at 
liberty  ?  I  was  about  to  offer  you  my  arm,  walk  with  you,  and  intro- 
duce you  to  our  captain  as  a  gentleman ;  but  after  this  cowardly  attack, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  you  in  decent  society.  You  may 
show  your  claws ;  111  have  these  long  nails  paired ;  then,  if  you'll  stand 
up  and  fight  ^edr,  I  shan't  so  much  mind  having  a  round  or  two  with 
you." 

'*  Let  me  have  an  upper  and  a  downer  with  him,  shipmates,''  said  the 
tttll  bfown  sailor  who  had  dropped  the  bag  saturated  in  chloroform  on 
the  gorilla's  head,  and  began  to  square  up  at  him,  when  the  brute,  with 
the  flat  of  his  hand,  fetdied  the  sailor  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  sent  him 
spinning  behind  the  tree ;  and  when  he  had  picked  himself  up  again, 
and  given  his  trousers  a  hitch,  he  said,  "  Split  my  sheets !  but  that 
lubber  hits  out,  and  I  should  like  to  have  him  with  me  in  a  grognshop 
when  they  stop  the  supplies.  He  would  flatten  every  cask,  and  send  the 
liquor  out,  if  he  only  clapped  his  paw  on  the  bung-hole." 

The  elephant-track  that  led  up  to  the  river  was  broad  and  well-beaten 
and  unimpeded  by  oveihanging  branches,  for  a  twist  of  their  powerful 
trunk  tears  off  all  that  hangs  in  the  way,  and  there  are  no  better  pioneers 
to  be  found  to  clear  a  jungle ;  and  though  they  were  so  near  to  the 
Fan  country,  certain  marks  well  known  to  ihe  natives,  showed  that  they 
bad  not  been  hunted  for  some  time.  Along  this  broad  track  the  pro- 
ceasion  wound  back  to  the  boats  ;  the  sailors  before  and  behind  holding 
on  to  the  chain,  with  the  gorilla  in  the  centre,  while  Hairy  and  Charley 
led  the  way,  and  the  doctor  walked  beside  the  captive. 

After  a  time,  finding  that  the  gorilla  still  kept  sucking  his  wounded 
knuckles,  the  doctor  called  a  halt,  and  selecting  a  plant  well  known  to 
him,  he  made  a  ogn,  whidi  the  prisoner  seemed  to  understand,  when 
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the  doctor  placed  some  of  the  leaves  on  the  wound,  boond  them  round 
with  his  handkerchief,  at  which  the  gorilla  grunted,  offering  no 
resistance,  but  seeming  to  saj  as  well  as  he  could, — 

*'  You're  not  a  bad  fellow,  doctor,  though  you  did  chloroform  me  and 
give  me  such  a  precious  dig  in  the  eye ;  but  my  hand  doesn't  hurt  at  all 
now,  and  if  you  would  just  let  me  get  a  handful  or  two  of  those  berries 
which  I  am  very  fond  of,  I  think  I  should  do  very  well,  thank  you." 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  skilful  physiognomist,  understood  the  appeal, 
and  sending  on  all  the  men  excepting  the  chain-bearers,  allowed  the 
gorilla  to  have  a  jolly  tuck  out,  which  he  did  by  pulling  off  a  great 
bunch  at  a  time,  and,  though  larger  than  a  bunch  of  elderberries,  cram- 
ming it  whole  into  his  mouth  until  he  had  eaten  a  good  busheL 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

HOW  THEY  FOUND  THE  OORILLA  A  "BERTH." 

"  T)  HINGING  HIM !''  exclaimed  the  captain,  in  astomahment^ 
-D  vhen  Harry  and  Charley  announced  that  the  gorilla  was  on  his 
way.  "  Why,  where  shall  we  put  him  ?  What  shall  we  do  with  him  1 
We  might  put  him  in  irons  if  we  had  him  on  board  ship,  but  there's 
no  stowage  for  him  in  these  horse-troughs ;  and  as  for  giving  him  his 
rations  of  beef  and  biscuit,  if  even  he  would  eat  such  fare,  he  would 
devour  at  one  meal  all  Dick  had  cooked  for  the  crew.  We  shall  find 
him  as  expensive  to  keep  as  a  white  elephant,  which  always  ruins  the 
person  who  is  honoured  with  the  present.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
take  his  skin  off  and  let  him  go  :  perhaps  he  might  be  covered  with  a 
new  one  in  the  course  of  another  year.  How  ever  did  you  manage  to 
capture  him  all  alive  and  kicking ) " 

"  The  doctor  chloroformed  him,"  said  the  young  lieutenant ;  "  clapped 
the  bag  over  his  head,  and  played  on  him  with  the  garden-engine,  and 
had  him  asleep  before  you  could  make  a  tack.  If  we  can't  manage  him 
in  any  other  way  we  must  always  have  the  bag  and  the  chloroform  in 
readiness  when  he  gets  up  a  mutiny." 

"  The  most  difficult  point  is  how  to  rate  him  on  the  ship's  books," 
said  the  captain,  '*  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  is  until  some  of 
these  learned  gentlemen  have  decided  how  to  classify  him.     If  he's  an 
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aborigine,  I  should  like  him  to  be  treated  as  a  Christian.  J£  he's  an  ape, 
one  would  hardlj  like  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  him ;  so 
we  must  place  him  with  the  ship's  monkej  until  the  log's  overhauled 
and  it's  all  cleared  up.  I  suppose  we  must  rig  him  out  in  a  sailor's 
outfit  when  we  get  on  board  ship,  for  it  would  hardly  do  to  mast- 
head him,  when  in  port,  without  having  some  kind  of  a  decent 
suit  thrown  over  him.  If  he  is  an  aborigine,  we  must  get  the 
chi^kin  to  have  a  ^>ell  with  him,  to  see  if  he  can't  find  out  what 
coontiy  he  hails  from,  or  show  him  all  the  ship's  signals,  for  he  surely 
can't  be  such  a  land-lubber  as  not  to  be  able  to  answer  some  of 
them." 

The  captain's  yam  was  lost  in  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  sailors,  who 
hailed  their  shipmates  as  they  came  into  view  towing  the  gorilla  in 
before  and  keeping  him  taut  behind,  so  that  he  could  neither  drift  too 
much  astern  nor  forge  too  far  ahead.  The  natives  looked  on  speech- 
less from  the  canoes,  as  if  they  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes,  when 
they  saw  the  gorilla  walking  along  with  his  arms  fr*ee  and  the  doctor 
close  beside  him  carrying  under  his  arm  great  bunches  of  the  berries 
the  captive  fed  upon,  and  from  which  he  kept  helping  himself  unless 
the  doctor  handed  him  bunch  after  bunch  as  he  required. 

"  I'm  blest  if  they  ain't  as  thick  as  two  thieves,  and  shouldn't  wonder 
to  see  him  having  his  pipe  and  grog  with  the  doctor,"  said  one  of  the 
sailors.  "  Look  bow  he  keeps  pulling  the  benies  from  under  the 
doctor's  arm.  What  toes  the  fellow's  got  to  hang  on  by  if  he  misses  a 
rope  or  slips  his  anchor,  when  he's  squatted  on  the  cross-trees  !  You 
won't  find  many  tight  little  frigates  boarding  him.  Jack ;  for  if  the  cut 
of  the  jib  will  save  a  fellow  from  falling  in  a  Sally-port,  he's  sure  to 
miBB  stays." 

**  I  think  if  he  had  figured  in  that  clever  novel  entitled  '  What  will 
he  do  with  it  f '  it  would  have  puzzled  the  noble  author  to  have  disposed 
of  him,"  said  Cousin  Fred.  "  He's  no  ways  ornamental,  Charley  ;  and 
as  to  being  useful,  we  might  make  a  nut-cracker  of  him,  if  we  shipped 
a  sack  of  any  sort  of  nuts,  for  his  grinders  show  that  he  never  had  any 
occasion  to  trouble  a  dentist  Does  his  mother  know  he's  out,  I 
wonder  1 " 

"  He  certainly  is  a  beauty  to  go  first,"  said  Charley,  "  and  would  make 
any  shopkeeper's  fortune  in  London,  if  he  stood  in  the  doorway  to  give 
away  bills,  or  served  out  tea  behind  a  counter.  What  a  train  would  follow 
him  if  he  went  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy,  with  a 
oati^gue  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  to  his  eye  !  and  how  crowded  the 
section  would  be,  if  he  got  up  to  speak  of  his  own  origin  at  the  British 
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AflBOoiation,  and  tell  them  who  and  what  his  remotest  anoeatoni  were  I 
I  should  almost  hikcy  Shakespeare  had  seen  one  of  his  fiunily  b^ore  he 
dz«w  Caliban,  for  we  don't  know  that  he  didn't  sail  as  &r  as  here,  as  he 
must  have  gone  round  the  world  to  have  known,  as  he  did,  all  there  ia 
in  iL  He  tells  us  what  account  he  would  have  turned  this  lovely  Nar- 
eisBus  to  in  his  day  if  he  had  oau^t  him,  as  yoQ  remember,  Fred,  in  his 
'  Tempest^'  where  Shakespeare  makes  Trinculo  say,  *  Were  I  in  England 
now,  and  had  but  this  ^'  fellow  "  painted,  not  a  holklay-fool  there  but 
would  give  a  piece  of  silver  :  there  would  this  moni^r  make  aman ;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man ;  when  th^  will  not  give  a  doit  to 
relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.' "  * 

'*  What  a  jolly  sell  he  would  be,"  said  Fred,  "  if  that  enameller  who 
parts  so  many  foolish  females  from  their  money,  were  to  have  him  in 
one  of  her  rooms,  and  advertise  him  as  the  "  Original  Beautiful  for 
ever,"  how  they  would  round  their  eyes  when  the  curtain  was  with- 
drawn, and  he  stepped  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  especially  if  he 
had  just  woke  up  and  b^o^an  gaping !     How  they  would  run  ! " 

'<  Not  a  bit  of  it^"  re[^ed  Charley,  '^  though  they  couldn't  copy  his 
oostume,  they  would  his  skin,  and  oome  out  in  gorilla-jackets  ;  and  if 
like  that  little  minikin  Tom  Thumb,  the  beast  could  talk,  and  as  he 
walked  about  the  room  say,  '  Tou  may  kiss  me  for  sixpence,  ladies^'  the 
monster  would  collect  his  paw  foil  of  tanner&     But  uncle's  bedconing 

They  w^it  up  and  found  him  holding  a  council  to  consider  the  best 
and  safest  means  of  retaining  the  gorilla,  and  how  they  were  to  food  him 
bed  and  board,  and  keep  him  while  among  the  Fans. 

The  doctor  was  saying,  "  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  taming 
him,  if  he  is  left  to  my  management,  and  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  food 
him.  Tou  see  I  can  already  approach  him,  and  instead  of  flying  at  me, 
lowing  his  teeth,  and  trying  to  tear  at  me  with  his  nails,  as  he  does  at 
every  one  eke  who  comes  near  him,  he  is  glad  to  see  me,  and  if  he  had 
a  tail  like  a  dog,  I  am  sure  he  would  wag  it.  Let  the  men  collect  plenty 
of  his  favourite  food,  keep  it  away  from  him,  and  no  one  go  near  him, 
saving  myself^  and  I  am  sure  before  long  I  shall  have  him  under  sueh 
control  that  he  will  need  no  chaining.  He  is  not  altogether  bad,  for  I 
have  noticed  a  mildness  in  his  eye,  almost  human." 

"  Sympathy  is  a  great  thing,  doctor,"  said  the  chaplain,  who  looked 
more  like  a  sailor  than  a  parson,  when  he  had  laid  aside  his  gown,  and 
who  was  as  Ibnd  of  fun  as  a  Jack  Tar  when  he  goes  on  shore  with  weU- 
fiUed  pockets ;  '^  I  have  noticed  the  mildness  in  his  eye^  but  <»ily  whea 

»  «  TlM  TempMt,"  Aot  iL,  Scene  2. 
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he  looks  on  you,  doctor,  for  when  he  tnnui  it  on  the  rest  of  ns,  U  is  on 
fire  with  anger.  And  do  you  know,  I  fancy  there  if  a  Hkenesi  between 
you,  and  was  w<»idering  to  myself  a  while  ago,  whether  any  of  your 
relations  came  out  here  as  medicine-men  to  the  Fans.  Nay,  don't 
redden,  doctor — ^no  offence,  I  hope.  It  was  merely  a  fimcy  of  mine ; 
but  there  is  a  likeness,  I  think." 

"  It  would  hare  been  more  like  your  reTerence,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  had  any  of  my  relatioiis  worn  your  clothes,  as  they  might  during  their 
missionary  labours  have  ia  mistake  attempted  the  conimrsion  of  the 
gorilla,  among  other  saTages,  though  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  tiiis 
hairy  leUow  is  not  related  to  us  alL  If  so,  he  must  look  upon  us  as  a 
degenerate  race,  and  he  himself  the  only  real  gentlenan  who  nei^er 
toils  nor  spins,  but  only  takes  his  walks  abroad  for  his  pleasure,  aad 
eats  what  nature  has  provided  for  him.  He  has  never  turned  his  coat, 
nor  changed  his  religion.  He  injures  no  one,  avoids  all  temptation, 
leads  a  sober  and  virtuous  lile,  I  believe,  and  if  your  reverence  could 
only  get  him  to  attend  church,  when  we — Qod  willing — ^return  to 
IBwgland,  might  be  pointed  out  as  a  model  parishioner,  or^^peHu^  assist 
you  in  your  ministerial  laboon." 

The  chaplain,  who  was  one  of  the  best  tempered  men  that  ever  lived, 
smiled  goodrhumouredly,  and  said,  ^  Though  no  beaofy,  he  is  a  mystery 
at  present,  and  I  can  imagine  the  foding  of  Du  Ghaillu  when  he  shot 
tiie  first  gorilla,  and  thought  how  nrach  its  dying  moans  resemUed  those 
of  a  Christian ;  how  the  great  explorer  must  have  shaped  them  into 
language,  and  imagined  the  poor  sufSurer  said,  '  I  forgive  you ;  you 
know  not  what  you  have  dona  Tou  have  killed  your  poor  brother.' 
Now  my  opinion  is  that  the  best  plan  will  be  to  let  him  have  a  whole 
canoe  to  himself,  and  £Mten  it  to  one  of  the  boats,  to  tow  him  along. 
If  in  the  same  crait,  the  sailors  will  get  larking  with  him,  and  the 
negroes  will  get  frightened,  and  drop  their  paddles  every  time  he  roars. 
And  as  he  sleeps  with  his  back  resting  against  a  tree,  lig  him  a  strong, 
short  mast,  provide  him  plenty  of  food — ^he  can  help  himself  to  water, 
as  he  will  have  the  whole  river  beside  him,  and  can  scoop  it  up  with  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  as  he  wants  it  Let  no  one  but  the  doctor  feed  him, 
and  let  him  have  as  much  sleep  as  he  likes  to  take." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  the  sailors  went  into  the  jungle,  and  soon 
gathered  as  much  as  a  cart-load  of  his  favourite  food.  A  short  stout 
post  was  placed  in  the  canoe  for  him  to  lean  against,  a  thick  roll  of 
canvas  put  under  his  arm-pits,  and  padded  well  in  front,  to  prevent  the 
chain  from  chafing  him,  and  a  great  armful  of  soft  weeds,  and  moss  laid 
down  for  him  to  sit  upon,  all  of  which  the  doctor  arranged  while  the 
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gorilla  watched  his  every  movement  without  a  sign  of  anger,  as  if  he 
understood  that  it  was  all  done  to  make  him  comfortable. 

*^  There,  old  fellow,  sit  down  and  enjoy  youi'self,  and  call  for  what 
you  like,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had  finished,  and  again  dressed  the 
gorilla's  wounded  knuckles  with  fresh,  cool  leaves.  ''If  I  hadn't 
chloroformed  you,  you  would  have  been  shot,  and  I  couldn't  have  healed 
the  wound  made  by  a  rifle-buUet  so  easily  as  I  can  your  poor  old 
knuckles."  He  held  the  paw  of  the  goriUa  in  his  hand  while  speaking, 
and  patted  it  gently,  while  his  shaggy  patient  gave  utterance  to  a  sound 
similar  to  what  some  dogs  make  when  they  are  pleased.  ''  Tes,  yes," 
continued  the  doctor,  ''I  know  what  you  would  say,  though  your 
language  is  rather  hard  to  understand  at  present  Tou  are  very  grateful, 
and  I  am  your  friend,  and  when  we  are  better  acquainted,  I  will  take 
you  out  for  a  walk,  and  you  shall  gather  your  own  fruit,  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  run  away.*' 

Again  the  boats  were  oared  on  between  banks  overhung  with  such 
strange  foliage  as  the  boys  had  never  even  dreamt  of  seeing — gigantic 
ferns,  and  wild  pino4ipples,  trailing  sugar-canes  ten  times  the  length 
of  wild  English  brambles,  trees  that — ^where  the  river  was  narrow — 
met  overhead,  and  made  a  cool,  green  light,  that  sheltered  them  from 
the  burning  African  sun,  while  in  their  branches  rainbow-coloured  birds 
were  seen,  and  armies  of  monkeys  leaped  chattering  on  their  march 
from  bough  to  bough,  looking  down  and  wondering  at  the  long  pro- 
cession of  boats,  but  most  of  all  it  seemed  at  the  gorilla,  and  unable  to 
make  out  how  he  got  there,  seemed  to  mock  at  him,  as  he  was  rowed 
along.  Charley  had  clipped  a  crown  out  of  some  stiff  gilt  paper,  which 
he  placed  on  the  gorilla's  head,  while  the  doctor  threw  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  over  him  for  a  cloak,  and  when  the  natives  came  out  to  gaze  from 
the  river-side  villages,  they  were  told  it  was  the  new  king  of  the  Fans, 
whom  they  had  brought  from  over  the  sea,  and  were  taking  to  his 
own  country,  and  some  said  "  He  be  big  ugly  king,"  and  others  "  Him 
be  beny  strong."  And  when  they  were  told  that  they  kept  him  chained 
for  fear  he  should  eat  them  all  up,  and  that  he  consumed  a  negro  at 
a  meal,  they  ran  off  as  if  he  had  broken  loose,  and  were  following  at 
their  heels. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTEB    I.— COPPEE. 

lEPING  in  full  view  the  benefit  of  '^  leading  the  mind  of 
the  young  chemist  from  what  is  known  to  what  is  un- 
known,"  as  we  said  in  our  Introduction,  we  have  selected 
the  metal  copper  to  commence  with,  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  known  by  every  boy. 
Until  very  recently,  copper  was  employed — ^in  its  pure,  or  "  virgin  " 
form — in  the  coinage  of  England.  It  is  much  used  now  in  cidinar}' 
vessels,  such  as  teakettles  and  saucepans,  also  for  certain  chemical  vessels 
and  apparatus.  Bellhangers  know  the  use  of  wire  made  of  this  metal, 
to  make  the  requisite  mechanical  connection  between  the  pull  or 
handle  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  corresponding  bell  in  the  servants' 
halL 

Copper  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  metals  (except  the  rai-e 
metal  called  "  titanium  **),  by  its  red  colour ;  bismuth  also  has  a  slight 
red  tint,  but  it  is  never  likely  to  be  confounded  with  copper  on  that 
account,  for  it  is  nearly  white. 

Some  of  the  more  evident  properties  of  copper  have  already  been 
brought  experimentally  to  the  test  in  Experiments  1,  7,  8,  9,  and  12  ; 
if  the  characteristics  shown  have  not  been  before  observed,  the  hardness, 
metallic  lustre,  sonorousness,  malleability,  and  electrical  properties  of 
this  metal  will  thus  have  been,  in  some  degree,  unfolded  to  the  young 
inquirer;  we  shall  return  to  its  electrical  properties  when  discussing 
its  uses  more  in  detail 

The  weight  of  a  metal  in  proportion  to  its  volume,  or  bulk,  is  a  veiy 

o 
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important  item  amongst  its  peculiarities.  This  relative  weight  is  called 
its  ''specific  grayity,"  and  is  always  expressed  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  exactly  the  same  bulk  of  pure  water. 

Eocperiment  13. — To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  copper,  take  a 
clean  and  polished  piece  of  sheet  copper,  or  copper  wire,  rolled  up  into 
a  small  compass,  and  suspend  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale-pan  of  an 
ordinary  pair  of  scales  that  will  turn  with  half  a  grain.  Carefully 
weigh  the  piece  of  copper  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  weigh  it  when 
completely  immersed  in  pure  (distilled  or  rain)  water ;  the  latter  weight 
will  be  found  to  be  lighter  than  the  former.  Supposing  that  a  portion 
of  wire,  weighing  1000  grains  exactly  in  air,  be  taken,  it  will  be  found 
to  weigh,  in  pure  water,  about  885  grains,  having  lost  115  grains.  The 
wire  should  be  suspended  to  the  scale-pan  by  a  piece  of  silk.  The 
tumbler,  or  other  vessel,  containing  the  water,  should  be  placed  on 
a  plate  and  filled  to  the  brim,  so  that  anything  entering  into  the  water 
will  spill  it  into  the  plate.  If  the  water  that  has  been  spilt  by  the 
immersion  of  the  1000  grains  of  wire  be  carefolly  poured  into  a  vessel 
(which  has  been  previously  counterbalanced  in  Uie  scale),  and  its  weight 
taken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  115  grains  ;  thei*ef<Hre,  if  a  rule-of-three 
sum,  taking  the  weight  of  water  as  1  or  unity,  be  made  of  the  above 
quantities,  we  shall  have  the  proportion  as  115  :  1000  :  :  1  :  (the 
answer),  which  gives  rath«*  more  than  8§— or  (in  units  and  decimals 
of  units)  8*695 — for  the  weight  of  the  same  quantity  of  copper  as  of 
water  displaced,  if  the  weight  of  the  water  be  called  1,  instead  of  115  as 
in  the  particular  experiment  tried. 

An  ordinary  penny  piece,  of  pure  copper  (date  1858),  weighed  in  air 
285  grains  (7000  grains  to  the  pound  avoirdupois),  and  in  water  253 
grains,  giving  a  loss  of  32  grains ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  copper  was 
therefore  8*906,  or  rather  more  than  %^ 

If  the  weight  of  water  displaced  be  taken  at  1000,  instead  of  1,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  the  specific  gravities  will  be  respectively  8695  (for  the 
wire),  and  8906  (for  the  penny). 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  remove  any  air  bubbles  from  the 
piece  of  copper  when  it  is  immersed  in  the  water,  by  noeans  of  a 
featilier. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  described  experiment,  that  the  weight  of 
the  water  displaced  by  the  entrance  of  the  copper  wire  into  the  fall 
vessel,  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  wire  in 
air  and  in  water.      It  is  important  to  prove  by  experiment  the  identity 
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oi  ihoBe  two  quaatities,  wkkh  resalts  from  the  kw  of  naiare  ihai 
"  every  sabokanoe  becomes  as  mach  lighter  in  water  ae  the  qnantity  of 
water  displaced  weighs.'*  It  follows  from  these  facts  that,  in  practice, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  weigh  the  quantity  of  water  displaeed,  or  to 
operate  with  a  vessd  fiill  to  the  brim ;  bat  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
weigh  the  substance  under  examination  in  air,  and  then  in  water ;  the 
rest  of  the  operation  is  purely  an  arithmetical  one.  When  extdreme 
accuracy  is  required,  other  data  are  takoi  into  accounl 

The  importance  of  ascertaining  the  specific  grarity  of  a  metal  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  proportional  number  varies  from 
8|  to  nearly  9,  in  various  qualities  of  copper,  and  that  one  or  two 
metals — potassium,  for  instance — are  lighter  than  water  (they  float  upon 
it),  whereas  some  metals — iridium,  for  instance— are  23  to  26  times  the 
wei^t  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  discovery  of  the  law  of  loss  of  weight,  equid  to  that  of  the  bulk 
of  water  displaced,  by  an  immersed  body,  was  made  by  the  Syracusan 
philosopher  Archimedes,  about  300  years  before  Christ,  who,  being 
intent  upon  finding  the  pr(^x)Ttion  of  silver  in  the  so-called  *'  golden  " 
crown  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  entering  a  bath  that  was  full  of 
water,  observed  that  a  quantity  of  water  flowed  over ;  this  quantity 
he  rightly  estimated  as  the  bulk  of  his  own  body,  and  thence  thought  of 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  finding  the  proportion  of  silver  that 
was  alloyed  with  the  gold  in  the  crown.  So  delighted  was  he  with  the 
discovery  that  he  jumped  out  of  the  water,  and  ran  through  the  streets, 
naked  as  he  was,  crying  out  *'  Evprixa  !  EvptfKa  !  *'  (I  have  found  it !  I 
have  found  it !)  To  carry  out  his  idea,  he  obtained  a  mass  of  gold  and 
another  of  silver,  each  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown,  and  observed  the 
quantities  of  water  displaced  by  each.  Alloys  are  very  seldom  of  the 
exact  specific  gravity  x^lated  to  that  of  their  component  metals  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  each  metal  existing  in  the  alloy  ;  but,  doubtless, 
some  near  approach  to  the  relative  weights  of  silver  and  gold  in  the 
crown  was  made  by  Archimedes,  when  he  compared  the  specific  gra- 
vities of  the  gold  and  silver  masses  thus  obtained  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  crown,  obtained  by  means  of  a  like  immersion.  If  this 
plan  could  have  given  truly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  gold  and 
silver,  it  would  have  been  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  being  totally 
ind^)endent  of  the  abstraction  of  metal,  however  small,  from  the  crown 
to  be  tested. 

Pure  copper  is  less  easily  melted  than  silver  and  more  easily  than 
gold;  its  point  of  fiision  is  said  to  be  1996°  Fahrenheit.  It  ia  melted 
in  a  "  crucible " — a  vessel  made  of  some  substance,  such  as  fire-clay, 
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which  stands  the  requisite  heat — hj  the  aid  of  a  material  called  a  flux. 
This  portion  of  the  subject  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  one  of  the 
more  fusible  metals. 

The  allojrs  of  copper — ^brass,  gun-metal,  bronze^  bell-metal,  speculum- 
metal,  <fec. — ^are  all  very  important ;  they  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  one  of  the  other  metals  composing  the  alloy. 

The  history  attached  to  this  metal  is  interesting  from  its  being  one 
of  the  oldest  known  metals.  It  was  discovered  before  iron,  and,  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  were  its  chief  sources.  The 
discovery  of  brass — an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc — was  clearly  subsequent 
to  that  of  copper  and  before  that  of  zinc,  an  ore  that  contained  zinc 
being  formerly  used  in  the  smelting  of  the  copper ;  brass  was,  most 
probably,  not  known  more  than  a  few  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  zinc  was  known  to  be  a  separate  metal  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  probability  follows  that  when  "  brass  "  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ, 
the  metal  copper  is  really  meant  The  earliest  mention  of  "  brass "  (or 
copper),  according  to  the  chronologists,  refers  to  about  3800  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  occurs  in  the  twenty -second  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  Tubal  Cain  is  said  to  be  "  an  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron." 

In  relation  to  the  Latin  name  for  the  metal — ^the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  in  chemistry.  Cuprum — it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  called  Cyprus,  where  the  metal 
was  found  in  great  abundance  and  purity  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(A.  D.  100).  The  ancients — the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and 
Arabians — had  a  great  fancy  for  establishing  relationships,  or  harmonies, 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  created  universe ;  this  they  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  that  various  kinds  of  men  and  women,  planets  and  other 
astronomical  realities- and  non-realities,  animals,  plants,  minerals,  places, 
things,  and  though  last,  not  least — either  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ancients  themselves,  or  in  the  interest  we  take  in  the  subject — ^metals. 
According  to  this  harmonic  and  pleasant — because  highly  amicable— 
arrangement,  copper  (or  cuprum)  was  said  to  be  intimately  related  to 
the  planet  Venus.  Some  discussion  has  arisen  between  philosophical 
historians  as  to  whether  the  metals  then  known  were  named  first  and 
the  planets  from  them,  or  whether  the  planets  were  named  first,  and 
then  the  metals ;  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  metals 
took  their  mythological  names  from  the  planets,  for  the  planets  are 
visible  to  many  people  many  times  in  the  year,  merely  for  the  trouble 
of  looking  for ;  but  the  metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  only  by 
patient  industry  and  hard  physical  labour,  in  separating  the  solid  crust 
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of  the  earth.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  the  harmonic  arrangement 
above  described,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  copper  was  discovered,  or 
reniiscovered  by  the  Greeks,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
goddess  Venus,  named  after  the  planet  Venus  by  a  star-worshipping 
community,  and  that  those  who  give  the  stars  a  language,  place  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  the  metal  copper,  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Venus« 
Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  may  trace  other  singular  coin- 
cidences ;  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  related  peculiarities.  The  planet 
Venus  is  said,  by  the  above  ancient  people,  to  preside  over  everything 
relating  to  beauty  of  form  or  colour,  over  the  polite  arts  and  all  things, 
such  as  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  that  administer  to  the  outward 
luxury  and  enjoyment  of  life  ;  it  is  also  certain  that  either  copper  or  its 
alloys  make  a  very  strong  appearance  in  the  adjuncts  to  a  refined  life  ; 
it  furnishes  reeds,  and  sometimes  strings  to  musical  instruments,  its 
chemical  combinations  with  other  substances  form  magnificent  paints 
of  a  bluish  or  greenish  tint,  and  the  metal  itself  renders  further  assist- 
ance to  the  artist  in  the  shape  of  copper  plates  for  printing'  from. 
Bronze  statues  and  statuettes  enable  us  to  realize  the  beauty  of  form 
in  all  its  wondrous  details,  and  the  colours  displayed  by  the  metal  itself, 
and  by  its  chemical  combinations,  are  of  a  varied  and  vivid  kind.  The 
particular  colour  which  the  planet  Venus  was  said  to  favour  most  was 
a  glistening  or  brilliant  tint  of  blue  or  purple,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  colours  of  the  chemicals  formed  from 
copper  are  of  a  bluiah  tint;  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  purple  that 
chemistry  affords — unable^to  be  fixed,  we  regret  to  say — produced  when 
animonia  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper,  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  telling  the  presence  of  copper  in  a  solution. 

In  accordance  with  the  friendly  relations  which  the  ancients  believed 
in,  between  the  planet  Venus  and  the  metal  copper,  they  always  used 
the  symbol  $  to  signify  copper ;  by  some  this  is  said  to  represent  the 
looking-glass  of  Venus,  by  others  to  be  **  nothing  else  than  the  initial 
letter,  a  little  distorted,  of  the  word^wtrfopoc"  (phosphoros),  one  of  the 
names  of  Venus. 

To  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  metal.  The  Grecians  and 
Romans  used  copper  and  its  alloys  with  tin  for  weapons  and  for 
their  coinage.  Since  then,  its  non-liability  to  rust,  its  malleability, 
and  its  other  properties  have  brought  it  into  use  for  a  great  number 
of  purposes ;  in  the  ten  years  that  intervened  between  1726  and 
1736,  the  copper  from  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and 
Wales,  amounted  to  about  6500  tons,  or  650  tons  per  annum; 
in  1829  alone,  12,000  tons  were  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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being  more  tkan  eighteeii  times  the  rate  of  production  that  took  place 
at  a  similar  period  in  last  century. 

The  metal  copper,  doubtless — in  common  with  its  nobler  companions, 
gold  and  ailyer — owes  its  ancient  birth  to  the  £ict  of  its  being  some- 
times found  in  the  metallic  form,  or  "  natiye  "  in  the  earth  ;  iron,  adnc, 
and  the  more  recently  discovered  metals  not  being  found  in  the  pure 
state,  but  requiring  some  chemical  knowledge  to  evolve  them  from  their 
ores.  Its  mineralogy  is,  however,  exceedingly  interesting ;  for  in  form, 
colour,  and  beaufy  (with  few  exceptions),  its  ores  all  bear  out  its  Venus- 
like  attributes.  Native  coppw  occurs  in  veins,  also  crystallized  in  the 
form  of  *'  cubes,"  or  dice,  and  other  forms.  The  only  red  copper  ore  is 
the  "  din-oxide  "  of  copper,  which  is  found  in  beautiful  ruby-red  cubes. 
Black  oxide  of  copper  is  sometimes  met  with.  Copper  pyrites  contains 
sulphur  and  iron  as  well  as  copper,  and  is  of  a  deep  brass-yellow  colour. 
The  green  carbonate  of  copper  (malachite)  is  the  most  abundant  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  copper  ores.  This  mineral  will 
be  especially  remembered  by  those  who  went  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  for  it  formed  the  substance  of  two  very  ex- 
quisite and  massive  doors  in  the  Russian  department ;  as  exemplified 
in  that  instance,  its  sur&ce  is  capable  of  a  fine  polish.  This  ore  is 
chiefly  found  in  Russia,  and  is  sometimes  ground  up  to  form  a  green 
pigment.  Euchorite,  emite,  copper  mica,  condurrite,  pseudo-malachite, 
thrombolite,  libeUienite,  and  atacamite  are  all  copper  ores,  and  all  of  a 
green  tint.  Sulphate  of  copper,  azurite,  and  aphamesite  are  blue  in 
colour. 

Just  as  we  like  to  know  the  character  of  a  man,  or  of  a  boy,  and,  if 
possible,  the  kind  of  company  he  keeps,  before  being  intimate  with  him, 
so  the  previous  description  will  go  to  unfold  the  character  and  natural 
tendencies  of  our  first  metal  that  we  have  taken  for  examination  and 
temporary  companionship.  We  have  found  that  he  is  of  ancient 
lineage,  and  that  by  himself,  as  well  as  in  company  with  less  venerable 
metals,  he  has  done  much  service  to  mankind,  and  continues  to  be  a 
useful  and  ornamental  member  of  society.  He  is  of  so  fnendly  a  nature 
that  he  forms  acquaintance  with  many  other  substances  besides  those 
already  mentioned.  A  very  energetic  class  of  bodies,  called  adds,  are 
exceedingly  eager  to  detain  him  when  they  get  hold  of  him  in  the  right 
mood.  One,  nitric  acid,  detains  him  under  all  circumstances;  the 
others  require  the  spur  of  warmth,  or  of  an  electric  shock,  to  persuade 
them  to  establish  their  power  over  our  metallic  friend,  Mr.  Cuprum 
Coj^r.  AnoUier  set  of  energetic  bodies,  known  as  alkalies^  will  some- 
times, under  pressure,  enter  into  combination  with  our  friend — especially 
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Mr.  liquor  Ammoiii» ;  but  the  general  tendencj  of  tlMse  oaiutie 
gentiemen  is  to  dissolYe  the  anum  between  anj  acid  that  may  hare 
lakrai  Mr.  Cnprum  in  tow,  and  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of  patting 
up  with  the  bare  eiXQpany  of  any  sndi  airy  individiMJa — we  might 
almost  say  *^  light  characters" — ^as  Mr.  Oxygen.  To  descend  from  our 
poetic  pinnacle  of  penwmificadon,  we  wish  to  impress  our  readers 
.ttttngly  irith  the  &ct  that  the  hoaiimm  ot  cbeau^try  m  reUtion  to 
copper  IB  to  biing  out  the  properties  of  the  yarious  combinations  that 
we  have  hinted  at  aboTe,  and  to  inyestigate  the  uses  to  which  they  can 
be  applied.  Although  these  substances  have  one  dement,  co]^per,  in 
common  with  all  of  them,  their  properties  are  entirely  different,  and 
make  them  totally  independent  of  each  other  as  workers  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  will  only  diligently  search  out  their  secrets.  One  sub- 
stance forms  a  good  paint,  another  furnishes  a  serviceable  dye,  a  third 
gives  up  its  copper  to  iron  or  zinc  by  ihe  simple  immersion  of  those 
metals,  and  a  fourth  will  only  give  up  its  copper  up<m  the  application  of 
the  current  from  a  galyanic  battery. 

As  we  approach  to  the  purely  chemical  e]q>eriments,  it  is  necessary  to 
sound  a  short  prelude,  especially  as  in  the  proposed  method  of  treating 
the  subject  it  is  not  intended  to  sacrifice  important  and  interesting  ex- 
perimaits  to  a  fancied  difficulty  or  danger  in  trying  them.  The  way  to 
surmount  difficulties  is  not  to  avoid  them,  and  this  is  quite  as  true  in 
experimental  chemistry  as  in  any  other  department  of  learning.  The 
true  way  to  surmount  a  difficulty  is  to  encounter  it,  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  its  peculiarities  as  they  arise,  to  strip  it  of  its  ugly  and  intract- 
able appearance,  thence,  by  perseverance,  to  overcome  it  and  to  produce 
a  perfect  success.  It  is  weakness  to  be  satisfied  with  a  partial  success — 
the  true  inventor  is  always  the  most  difficult  to  please ;  the  test  of 
devotion  to  a  cause  is  the  perfection  of  the  result  obtained.  Be  careful 
also  to  fully  understand  the  subject  before  engaging  practically  in  it 
In  trying  each  experiment,  the  whole  of  the  account  oi  the  experiment 
herein  detailed  (and  of  its  results  and  peculiarities,  whether  set  forth 
before  or  after  the  experiment  itself),  should  be  thoroughly  read  and 
understood,  and  the  apparatus  and  materials  collected  before  beginning 
to  work;  strict  adherence  should  be  given  to  the  instructions.  No 
chemical  experiment,  however  simple,  should  be  tried  in  the  drawing- 
room  (if  the  integrity  of  the  carpet  is  to  be  preserved),  except  by  a  prac- 
tised hand  ;  and  he  sometimes  meets  with  a  mishap.  If  it  is  required 
to  produce  some  "  show  experiments  "  to  friends,  they  should  be  well 
rehearsed  in  private  with  the  same  apparatus  and  assistance  that  are  to 
be  ultimately  used.    In  any  case  it  is  well  to  have  assistance,  and  that  of 
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a  senior  friend  is  to  be  preferred.  An  uncarpeted  floor  and  a  clean 
wooden  table,  together  with  cloths,  plenty  of  water,  and  clean  apparatus 
are  very  helpful  accessories.  When  a  spirit-lamp  is  used,  it  must  be 
filled,  at  a  distance  from  any  light  or  fire,  with  spirits  of  wine  or  with 
wood  naptha.  Poisons  should  be  marked  with  the  word  Poison  in  large 
letters ;  and  every  bottle,  or  other  receptacle,  should  be  properly 
labelled.  Stoppered  bottles  should  be  used  for  highly  acid  or  alkaline 
substances,  and  for  volatile  bodies.  The  complete  adoption  of  attention 
to  directions,  cleanliness  of  materials,  and  apparatus,  and  of  activity  of 
handling,  will  ensure  success.* 

The  two  following  experiments  show  the  tarnishing,  or  "  oxidation,'' 
of  copper — that  is  to  say,  its  union  with  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
circumstances  favourable  for  that  result  to  take  place : — 

Experiment  14. — Copper  does  not  rust,  as  iron  does,  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weather.  It  slowly  tarnishes.  If,  however,  a  penny 
(of  earlier  date  than  1858),  or  other  piece  of  pure  copper  be  held  in  a 
flame  by  a  jmir  of  pincers,  the  films  that  successively  form  upon  its 
surface  appear  of  various  and  beautiful  colours,  which  change  with  the 
thickness  of  the  film,  and  the  heat  of  the  coin.  The  best  flame  for  this 
purpose  is  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  as  it  bums  without  depositing 
soot  or  carbon  upon  anything  held  in  it. 

The  air  is  chiefly  composed  of  two  gases,  one— oxygen — that  will 
unite  easily  with  most  metals,  the  other — nitrogen — ^that  will  not  easily 
imite  with  metals.  All  chemical  union  is  promoted  by  heat ;  when  the 
coin  is  held  in  the  flame,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  itself  in  various 
but  definite  proportions  with  the  copper,  and  forms  "  oxides  "  of  copper 
of  various  tints  ;  this  it  could  not  do  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Experiment  15. — If  the  polished  coin  (cleansed  from  grease  by  boiling 
in  a  solution  of  common  washing  soda)  be  boiled  in  a  little  water  (about 
a  wineglassful),  to  which  four  or  five  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been 
added,  its  surface  will  be  covered  with  a  brown  "  oxide  "  upon  its  being 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  This  process  is 
sometimes  employed  to  give  the  metal  a  bronze-like  appearance. 


*  For  farther  information  respecting  the  best  method  of  trying  experiments, 
called  "  manipnlation/'  in  order  to  derive  lasting  benefit  therefrom,  see  '*  Little 
£xi>eriment8  for  Little  Chemists,"  by  the  author  of  thia  paper,  published  by 
T.  J.  Allman,  463,  Oxford  Street,  price  One  Shilling. 
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In  this  case  the  oxygen  comes  from  the  liquid.  The  following 
experiments  show  how  the  metal  can  be  dissolved,  or  obtained  in 
solution : — 

Experiment  IG. — At  the  bottom  of  a  test  tube,  or  of  a  tall  narrow 
glass,  like  a  champagne  glass,  place  some  clean  turning?*  of  copper,  and 
poiir  a  small  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  them.  Powerful  action 
will  immediately  take  place,  and  the  tube  will  soon  be  filled  with  a  red 
gas,  evolved  from  the  nitric  acid  during  the  solution  of  the  copper.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  action  will  cease,  the  copi>er  will  have  disapi)eared. 
and  the  liquid  will  be  of  a  fine  green  tint.  "  Nitrate  of  copper,"  or 
"  cupric  nitrate  "  is  in  solution  ;  if  the  tube  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet 
in  a  cold  place  for  a  few  days,  blue  crystals  of  cupric  nitrate  will  be 
deposited. 

The  red  gas  is  very  poisonous,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  breathe 
it  The  gas  will  cause  a  lighted  taper  to  burn  brilliantly,  if  it  Ls 
immersed  therein.  Nitric  acid  is  the  most  powerful  acid  known, 
therefoi*e  great  care  must  be  taken,  when  pouring  it,  not  to  let  any  of 
it  drop  upon  the  skin  or  clothes.  It  corrodes  the  skin,  turning  it  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  dyes  the  clothes  (especially  if  black)  a  bright  red. 
It  is  well  to  wash  the  stoppered  mouth  of  the  bottle  thorouglily  with 
water  after  having  poured  out  any  acid.  In  adding  nitric  acid  to  the 
copper  turnings,  the  face  should  be  kept  away  from  the  red  fumes,  ko 
as  to  avoid  breathing  them ;  a  small  cup  inverted  over  the  tall  narrow 
glass,  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  added  to  the  copper,  confines  the  gas,  so 
that  its  colour  may  most  distinctly  be  observed,  and  affords  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  safely  taking  the  apparatus  to  the  chimney  or  the 
window  cill,  so  as  not  to  fill  the  apartment  with  the  ga.seous  fumes. 

Experiment  17. — Place  in  a  small  saucer,  or  evaporating  dish  that  will 
bear  heat,  some  copper  filings  or  turnings,  and  pour  thei'eon  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  (by  measure)  of  water,  with  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
so  that  a  comparatively  large  surface  of  the  liquid  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  the  air ;  then  heat  the  contents  of  the  dish  (by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp)  to  nearly  boiling  point,  adding  water  from  time  to  time  as  the 
liquid  evaporates.  The  metal  will  gradually  dissolve.  If  the  dish  be 
loosely  covered  over,  and  stood  in  a  quiet  place  for  some  days,  beautiful 
blue  crystals  of  "  sulphate  of  copper,''  or  "  cupric  sulphate,"  will 
form. 


'^ualkcitanB  of  '^mlhaxan^\i. 
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NO.    II. — ALL   ROUND  THE   COURT. 

OME  with  me  through  the  iron  gates  that  shut  the  big 
quadraDgle  out  from  the  Bath  Koad,  and  turning 
sharp  to  the  left,  we  will  go  "  all  round  the  court." 

Just  notice  before  you  get  to  the  racket-court  those 
imitation  wickets  chalked  against  the  buttress  of  the 
walL  In  such  a  nursery  as  this  many  infant  cricketers  have  been 
brought  up.  It  is  all  very  well  to  utter  philippics  against  "snob- 
cricket,"  as  we  used  to  call  that  phase  of  the  game  which  brings  tennis- 
balls  and  rough  bats  into  requisition ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  many  a 
"  good  eye "  and  "  sharp  field "  at  cricket,  has  been  created  by  the 
hours  expended  on  practice  in  the  court  by  the  young  ones  before  ten 
o'clock  school,  and  on  any  spare  occasion  when  cricket  was  not  regularly 
in  season. 

In  my  time  at  Marlborough  we  only  had  one  open  racket-court^  and 
two  fives-courts,  both  open.  Now,  I  believe,  the  rising  generation 
rejoices  in  all  the  luxuries  of  closed  courts  for  rackets  and  fives.  Well, 
the  old  open  racket-coiirt  did  very  well  for  us,  and  though  the  front  wall 
in  the  matter  of  "pointing''  might  have  been  improved,  and  it  was 
a  nuisance  to  be  constantly  hitting  balls  over  the  "  badc-wall,''  and 
to  have  fags  to  stop  balls  at  the  side,  still  I  must  own  that  I  recall  mj 
racket  experiences  with  anything  but  regret.  From  constant  practice 
in  the  old  court,  about  half  a  dozen  of  us  got  to  know  every  brick 
in  the  wall,  and  worked  the  well-known  flaws  with  terrible  effect 
against  our  antagonists.  I  was  once  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the 
"silver  racket,"  a  prize  given  annually  by  an  old  Marlburian.     We 
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fought  the  bftttle  oat  in  couplets,  and  I  was  left  in  at  the  last  with  the 
accredited  best  player  in  the  school,  a  fine  cricketer  also,  who  in 
time  became  an  important — though  nervous — ^member  of  the  Oxford 
Univendty  Eleven.  We  had  a  fine  game  for  the  prize.  Only  fiu&cy,  game 
and  game ;  and  game  ball  all,  for  the  decider.  I  own  that  I  was  tired 
with  excitement)  as  well  I  might  be,  and  consoled  myself  when  I  missed 
the  deciding  stroke,  that  my  antaf(onist  was  a  good  fellow,  and  rejoiced 
in  a  longer  reach  and  better  wind  than  I. 

It  may  interest  an  uninitiated  person  to  know  the  manner  in  which 
we  used  to  secure  the  racket  and  fives  courts  for  the  day.  Of  course 
some  system  was  necessarily  required,  or  there  would  have  been  endless 
controversies  and  disputes  raging  the  whole  day.  We  had  a  boaixi  for 
the  racket-court,  and  a  board  for  the  fives-courts  nailed  outside  the  modem 
school-room,  on  which  were  printed  the  various  hours  when  freedom 
from  school  allowed  us  opportunities  for  playing.  After  the  houra 
came  a  blank  space  for  the  name  of  the  lucky  possessor  of  the  court, 
who  had  to  run  for  that  distinguished  honour  when  "  licet "  was  called 
at  breakfast-time  in  the  hall.  It  was  a  glorious  race  sometimes,  and 
occasionally  ended  in  a  trial  of  pedestrian  skill  between  the  best  cham- 
pions of  the  "  old  "  and  *'  new  "  House.  "  Twelve  to  one,''  or  the  period 
after  long  school  and  before  dinner  was  the  fiushionable  racket-honr, 
and  when  the  dinner-bell  has  been  ringing,  many  hundred  loungers 
from  the  cricket-field,  Bath  Road,  and  the  town,  have  congregated 
together  and  watched  a  splendid  finale  of  a  spirited  game,  in  which 
four  of  the  best  school  players,  or  sometimes  two  boys  and  two  masters, 
have  been  pitted  against  one  another. 

And  now  come  away  from  the  racket-court,  and,  having  passed  a 
dingy  comer  and  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  '^  box-covered 
l^yground,''  behold  the  arena  of  our  pugilistic  encounters,  protected  not 
by  ropes  and  stakes,  but  by  three  red  brick  walk. 

We  are  now  in  <<  Fleuss's  Arch.''  The  great  "  Fleuss,"  who  gave  the 
name  to  the  arch,  was  an  exc^ent  draughtsman,  and  a  much  imposed- 
on  gentleman.  He  had  a  class-room  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pugilistic 
arena,  where  he  was  supposed  to  teach  drawing,  and  I  must  own  that 
he  was  not  always  treated  with  the  respect  he  deserved.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  take  np  drawing ;  but  an  hour  with  *'  Fieuss  "  was  considered 
a  relief  to  the  monotony  <^  schoolboy  life.  Besides,  he  was  great  fun, 
and  talked  dreadful  English.  But  I  am  digressing  here,  and  have  no 
right  to  talk  of  Eleuss,  but  of  his  arch,  where,  on  a  certain  cold  winter's 
morning  I  went  through  the  formality  of  my  first  pugilistic  encounter. 

It  was  a  most  dreary  afifair,  and  I  remember  distinctly  losing  a  ni^pht's 
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sleep  anterior  to  the  fight,  and  getting  a  black  eje  after  it  I  had 
no  grievance  at  all  with  the  boj  I  fought ;  indeed,  I  rather  liked  him. 
Bat  one  day  in  school  some  ruffian  bent  on  mischief  started  the  bold 
proposition  that  "  Duckling  was  not  frightened  of  Tyro."  This  was 
propounded  and  passed  down  in  long  afternoon  schooL  ''  Pass  down 
that  Duckling  is  not  afraid  of  Tyro."  The  proposer  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  if  Duckling  was  frightened  of  Tyro  or  vice  versd.  He 
wanted  to  get  up  a  fight,  and  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  And  so,  not 
wishing  to  give  in  without  a  tussle,  I  fought  the  renowned  Duckling 
in  cold  blood  on  a  chilly  morning,  and  received  a  black  eye  and  a  licking. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  had  I  owned  a  grievance,  or  been  in  a  passion 
with  Duckling,  I  should  most  assuredly  have  come  ofi*  the  conqueror. 
I  was  tame  and  spiritless,  and  ill  from  want  of  sleep,  and  so  Duckling 
defeated  me.  Would  that  I  had  been  in  a  passion  !  I  fight  best  then, 
although  I  know  I  am  talking  heresy  when  I  say  so.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains. 

When  I  fii'st  went  to  Marlborough  fights  were  strictly  forbidden. 
Later  on  they  were  winked  at  by  prefects,  masters,  and  pointers.  I 
incline  to  the  principle  of  authorizing  fights  provided  a  prefect  is 
invariably  present  to  see  that  all  is  fair.  This  is  what  it  will  come 
to  in  time  in  all  public  schools. 

Many  a  fearful  encounter  has  taken  place  in  Fleuss's  Arch.  I 
remember  a  most  obstinate  fight  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  was 
relinquished  only  to  be  renewed  again  on  every  available  opportunity. 
They  were  tough  heroes  those  two,  and  in  the  end  it  was  a  drawn 
battle. 

•  The  pump  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fleuss's  Arch,  and  just 
outside  the  upper  schoolroom,  deserves  a  passing  word  here.  This 
pump  is  naturally  a  Marlborough  recollection  in  connection  with 
pugilistic  encounters ;  for  at  its  limpid  streams  were  laved  those 
nasal  organs  which  sufiered  sadly  from  contact  with  an  antagonistic 
fist.  This  famous  pump  was  of  queer  construction,  and  the  mechanical 
contrivance  for  drinking  thereat  was  as  original  as  it  was  disagree- 
able. In  the  bend  of  the  pump's  spout  was  bored  a  little  round  hole, 
and  you  had  to  get  "  a  fellow "  to  pump  for  you  while  you  stopped  up 
the  mouth  of  the  spout  with  your  hand  and  drank  at  the  hole.  This  was 
all  very  well  if  you  were  left  to  drink  in  peace.  But  the  temptation  to 
an  enemy  of  availing  himself  of  your  helpless  condition  was  invariably 
too  much  for  him.  One  little  push,  and  the  drinker's  drink  was  spoiled 
and  his  clothes  wetted  through.  And  what  schoolboy  could  resist  such 
a  temptation  as  that  i 
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I  see  you  are  looking  at  that  queer  inBcription  over  the  class-room 
door  opposite  the  pump. 

MyjIsiq  ay eofi£TprjToc  iifftro. 
"  Let  no  one  who  is  not  a  mathematician  come  in  here." 

It  was  a  queer  fancy  of  the  head  mathematical  master,  once  upon  a 
time,  to  prevent  the  uninitiated  from  entering  into  this  "  sanctum 
sanctorum  "  of  future  Copernicuses.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
room  abounded  in  quaint  mathematical  contrivances  for  "  squaring  the 
circle,"  or  some  other  equally  abstruse  and  hitherto  unattained  pro- 
position. A  pleasant  smell  of  coffee  pervaded  the  apartment  whenever 
I  entered  it,  notwithstanding  the  warning,  and  within  its  hospitable 
walls  I  have  eaten  as  excellent  sausages  as  I  have  ever  tasted.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  met  the  captain  of  the  mathematicians  and 
chief  cook  of  the  sausages.  He  is  a  curate  now  in  a  pleasant  Somerset- 
shire village,  and  I  helped  him  to  conduct  some  athletic  sports  for  the 
rustic  population. 

And  now  come  with  me  sharp  round  the  comer  by  the  pump,  and 
nnd^r  the  dark  portico  at  the  end  of  the  zinc  arcade,  where  the  stall  of 
Webb  the  confectioner  used  to  stand,  and  where,  the  instant  dinner  was 
over,  we  were  wont  to  rush  and  spend  all  our  "allowance"  on  substantial 
8ixpenn3nvorths  of  cake  or  gingerbread  in  winter  time,  and  fruit  and 
biscuits  in  summer.  I  used  to  like  old  Webb,  not  only  for  the  good 
things  he  sold,  but  for  the  quiet  fun  of  his  manner  and  his  kindness  to 
the  boys.  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  been  a  very  good  customer,  for  I 
remember  one  Sunday  he  invited  a  great  crony  of  mine  and  m3rself  to 
dine  with  him  ;  and  just  about  a  good  dinner  the  old  fellow  gave  us. 
A  hare,  boiled  mutton,  delicious  tarts,  of  course,  and  a  prime  bottle  of 
port  wine  !  We  were  to  keep  the  dinner  party  a  strict  secret,  and  I 
have  never  divulged  it  until  this  day,  and  now  I  grieve  to  hear  that  Old 
Webb  is  one  of  the  bye-gone  Marlborough  institutions. 

You  see  we  are  in  the  Upper  School.  Those  big  boxes  we  passed  in 
the  porch  contain  the  cricket  property  of  the  M.  C.  C.  Club  apportioned 
to  one  of  the  junior  elevens.  Punctually  before  evening  preparation 
on  Saturday  night,  the  Captain  of  the  Eleven  or  one  of  the  committee 
will  come  round  and  examine  the  big  box  and  its  contents ;  and  woe 
betide  the  poor  subaltern  if  any  of  his  goods  are  mi^<dng.  The  whole  of 
the  Fourth  Eleven  will  be  fined  to  make  up  for  the  ball,  or  bat,  or  stump 
carelessly  left  on  the  field. 

Look  at  those  huge  oak  boards  with  the  gold  letters  painted  thereon, 
which  line  the  walls  of  the  big  schoolroom.     They  contain  the  names  of 
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the  Mariborongh  ''alumnL"  It  is  the  height  of  every  Marlborough 
boy's  ambition  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  one  of  those  boards,  and 
have  it  handed  down  to  posterity  a»  an  honourable  one  to  himself  and 
his  school. 

The  big  schoolroom  was  little  used  for  work  in  my  time.  It  was 
found  annoying  to  have  three  or  four  forms  being  taught  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  room,  on  different  subjects.  One  master  would  be 
screaming  out  some  English  to  be  turned  into  Latin  prose ;  another 
would  be  trying  to  hear  a  mild-voiced  boy — we  noticed  they  were  all 
mild- voiced  when  they  did  not  know  their  work — construe ;  and  another 
would  be  desoribing  one  of  Hannibal's  marches  on  a  Hack  board.  This 
did  not  do.  And  so  form  by  form  migrated  to  the  quietude  of  class- 
rooms, and  the  big  school  was  left  deserted.  In  very  old  dajrs,  all  the 
upper  school  used  to  sit  in  it,  even  the  Head  Master  himself  and  the 
Sixth  Form,  as  you  will  see  by  that  huge  diair  and  desk  under  a 
canopy.  I  never  saw  a  Head  Master  sit  there  in  my  life,  he  always  had 
his  own  classroom  ;  but  I  have  seen  him  come  to  the  big  chair  to  address 
the  school  on  some  important  topic ;  and  onoe  in  my  life  I  saw  him 
from  that  chair  publicly  expel  a  boy.  It  was  a  most  solemn  business,  and 
impressed  me  wonderfully  at  the  time.  The  porter  brought  in  the  delin- 
quent, and  then,  before  his  assembled  schoolfellows,  he  was  told  that  he 
was  a  disgrace  to  them  and  to  his  school,  whereupon  the  porter  was  told 
to  take  him  out  and  conduct  him  home,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  kirn. 
There  are  three  outlet«  from  the  upper  into  the  modem  schoolroom, 
whidi  is  smaller  but  more  compact  than  the  big  school.  These  outlets 
consist  of  three  important  classrooms,  belonging  to  the  Upper  FifUi  and 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Sixth.  I  have  sat  in  each  classroom  in  my  time 
under  varying  circumstances.  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Head 
Master  s  room  was  to  be  reviewed,  and  wasn't  I  just  frightened.  This 
horrible  ordeal  occurred  once  a  month.  We  got  a  holiday  if  we  weace 
put  on  and  distinguished  ourselves ;  whereas,  if  we  failed,  we  suffered. 
I  have  sat  in  this  room  many  and  many  a  time  attending  the  Sixth 
Form  debates,  to  which  strangers  (privileged)  were  kindly  admitted. 
They  were  great  fun,  and  I  am  sure  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  And 
then,  in  time,  I,  too,  became  a  prefect,  and  took  my  seat  by  right  in  the 
great  room,  and  listened  to  ihe  Master's  lectures  on  Thucjdides,  Cicero, 
Horace,  Aec,  with  rare  pleasure.  Of  the  profit  it  is  not  my  place  to 
speak.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  one's  Btxth  Form  days  at  a 
public  school — ^provided  you  are  also  in  the  Meven— ac«  the  kaf^iest 
days  in  one's  life. 

And  now  we  must  say  good-bye  to  the  achoolrooms  and  daatrooms. 
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and  enter  the  litUe  paved  court  wbidi  lies  between  the  Bchoolrooms 
and  the  New  House.  Before  ^tering  the  Kew  House  we  will  step  for 
a  moment  into  the  sorgerj.  We  will  imagine,  if  jou  i^ease,  the  scene 
whidi  takes  place  there  everf  daj  afW  erening  ohapeL  It  is  winter 
time,  and  the  little  snxgerj  is  full  of  barking  boys.  They  coughed 
certainly  a  great  deal,  some  ci  thean,  in  chapel,  but  they  did  not  make 
the  same  outrageous  noise  as  now.  There  stands  the  doctor,  kind  and 
firm  as  ever.  He  knows  well  enough  the  difference  between  a  real  and 
an  assumed  cough.  A  little  blue  jug,  full  of  cough  mixture,  is  in  his 
handy  and  this  he  deals  out  unqmringly.  Sometimes  too  liberally  they 
say,  for  report  has  it,  that  cou^  mixture  has  been  occasionally  given 
for  a  sprained  foot  or  a  broken  chilblain.  Surgery  Bill  stands  at  the 
doctor's  elbow,  prepared  with  plaster  for  bad  hands  and  heek.  Poor 
Surgery  Bill !  They  say  he  is  a  hundred  years  old  1  Years  and  years 
ago,  when  Madiborough  College  was  not  in  existence,  and  the  ''  Old 
House "  was  t^  famous  Castle  Inn  of  coaching  renown,  Suigery  Bill 
was  a  postboy.  Look  how  his  legs  are  bowed  from  riding.  From  the 
postboy  stage  he  became  a  lighter  of  fires,  and  then  again,  with  the 
advance  of  time.  Old  William  became  the  doctoi's  assistant.  I  bdieve 
the  poor  old  fellow  has  been  gathered  to  his  fiithers  by  this  time,  but  I 
must  own  that  I  cannot  quite  imderstand  Marlborough  without  Surgery 
Bin.  In  ten  minutes  the  suigery  is  clear,  and  the  boys  on  their  way 
to  bed.  Some  have  gained  the  valued  permission  to  stay  in  bed  in  the 
morning,  and  not  go  to  chapel  or  morning  school ;  coughs  have  been 
stopped  and  bad  fingers  plastered,  and  some  poor  fellowB — really  ill — 
have  been  put  to  bed  up  in  the  sick  room,  where  th^*e  are  kind  nurses, 
and  pleasant  quiet  is  found. 

The  Old  House  and  New  House  are  important  features  in  life  at 
Marlborough,  for  thore  we  slept  and  lived.  They  are  utterly  unHke 
one  another  in  architecture.  The  New  House  is  ugly,  cold,  and  fiactory- 
like.  The  Old  House  picturesque,  warm  and  old-fashioned.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  New  House  is  modem,  and  in  bad  style. 
The  Old  House  is  in  reality  the  old  Castle  Inn,  and  has  a  beautiful 
faQade  and  charming  effect.  I  own  to  being  prejudiced  in  the  matter  of 
these  houses.  I  have  fought  and — ^at  football — ^bled  for  my  house;  so 
why  may  I  not  glorify  it  now  ?  The  houses  consist  entirely  of  dormi- 
tories, masters'  rooms,  classrooms,  wardrobe  rooms,  and  apartments  for 
the  dames.  No  married  masters  live  in  the  Old  or  New  House ;  they 
have  houses  outside  the  College  gates,  and  most  of  them  nowadays  have 
boarders  in  them.  This  is  all  changed  since  I  was  at  Marlborough.  In 
my  time,  the  whole  school  lived  in  the  Old  House,  the  New  House, 
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and  the  "  Nursery,"  which  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  little  fellows, 
who  were  carefully  tended  and  looked  after,  and  separated  at  night 
from  their  rougher  and  stronger  schoolfellows.  Now  the  Rugby  system 
of  separate  majsters'  houses  has  been  started,  and  I  believe  it  works 
admirably.  But  of  course  the  school  has  been  proportionately  increased, 
and  the  character  of  the  school  in  some  degree  changed.  Richer  men 
send  their  boys  to  Marlborough  more  than  they  did  formerly,  and  the 
bchool  is  full  to  overflowing. 

The  Old  House  with  its  facade  fisu^es  the  gates,  which  are  the  base  of 
the  school  quadrangle.  On  the  right-hand  side,  besides  the  Nursery  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  as  r^ards  architecture  and  arrange- 
ment exactly  correspond  to  the  New  House,  we  have  the  Hall,  the 
Chapel,  and  the  Porter^s  Lodge. 

In  future  chapters  each  of  these  will  be  more  particularly  described. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  dear  old  chapel,  with  its  sweet  services  and 
sweeter  lessons  taught  there,  naturally  reminds  me  of  one  much-loved 
face  which  none  of  us  will  ever  see  again.  He  and  I  went  to  Marl- 
borough the  same  half-year,  but  in  what  different  positions  !  He  as  the 
Head  Master,  destined  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  school — I  as  a  new 
boy,  to  receive  my  first  lessons  of  life.  When  he  left  us — and  how  we 
sorrowed  at  his  departure  1 — I  was  still  at  school,  and  in  a  position  to 
know  the  terrible  nature  of  our  loss.  He  left  us  for  a  larger  field  of 
action,  and  only  a  year  back  he  was  taken  away  for  ever. 

Still  in  fancy  I  travel  back  to  the  old  days  when  I  used  to  sit  in  the 
chapel  and  gaze  upon  lus  face,  and  listen  fo  those  kindly  words  in  which 
he  exhorted  us  to  1>e  good  men  and  gentlemen.  In  fancy  I  hear  the 
last  words  he  ever  spoke  to  me  when  we  parted.  I  was  but  a  young 
boy  then  and  he  the  Head  Master ;  and  yet  he  sent  for  me,  and  we  had 
a  special  parting.  My  respect  and  love  for  him  were  unbounded,  and  I 
feel  I  shall  never  have  a  truer  friend. 


"  Ike  wftUr  nulled  like  •  Oktaraet  orv  ths  sidos  of  Mn  olusm." 


Cj^e  ¥0sl  (2D|^am0is  Punier- 

A  TALE  OF  THE  MATTERHORN. 


CHAPTER   III. — UNDER  THE   ICK. 

|E  most  now  go  back  to  UI7,  whose  friends  and  relatives 
moamed  him  as  dead.  A  considerable  time  most  have 
elapsed  after  his  fiall  when  he  graduaUj  awoke  from  a 
deep  stnpor  to  a  conscioasness  of  hb  condition.  With 
a  heavy  sigh  he  opened  his  ejeSy  and  tried  to  dis- 
coyer  where  he  was ;  but  total  darkness  enveloped  him.  He  felt 
about  with  his  hands,  and  nothing  met  his  Umch.  but  cold,  damp  snow. 
Sudd^j  he  remembered  his  terrible  fall,  and  an  agonizing  groan 
escaped  his  breast.  He  made  a  despairing  attempt  to  rise,  but  the 
bruised  and  trembling  limbe  refused  to  obey  his  will.  Aching  in  every 
joint  he  sank  back  into  his  old  position,  and  lay  for  a  long  time  in  a 
half-dreaming,  half-waking  state.  Visions  of  his  home  and  his  sorrowing 
wife  and  child  filled  his  mind,  and  his  heart  was  wrung  with  grief  at 
the  thought  of  never  seeing  them  more.  Then  he  mused  on  his  own 
sad  plight,  on  his  utter  abandonment  and  helplessness.  Sooner  or  later 
he  must  perish  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  what  lingering  tortures  he 
must  undergo  before  death  put  an  end  to  his  misery.  Every  nerve 
in  his  body  quivered  with  horror  at  the  bare  thought,  and  it  was  a 
mercy  when  unconsciousness  came  over  him  onoe  more. 

When  TJly  again  awoke,  the  day  had  dawned  and  tiie  bright  sun- 
shine had  found  its  way  into  the  darkness  of  the  crevices.  Uly  could 
estimate  at  last  his  fearful  position  in  all  its  horrors.  He  was  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  tiiose  yawning  fissures  so  frequent  in  the  glaciers, 
a  deep  grave,  some  twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  broad.  The  snow  was 
loose  and  of  treacherous  depth,  for  Uly*s  whole  body  was  buried  in 
it ;  only  the  head  and  arms  were  free.  On  his  right  and  left  rose 
smooth,  precipitous  ice  walls,  emitting  a  fidnt  bluish-light.  These  walls 
widened  towards  Uie  top,  and  were  at  least  a  hundred  feet  high.     Over 
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the  opening  above,  some  twenty  feet  broad,  XJly*s  eye  could  discern 
nothing  but  a  section  of  bine  sky,  that  seemed  to  form  the  cover  to  his 
coffin  of  ice.  XJly  felt  ajs  if  he  were  buried  alive,  and  despair  seized 
his  soul. 

"  Why  did  I  not  die  when  I  fell ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  could  I 
have  escaped !" 

He  looked  at  the  icy  walls  on  each  side  <^  him,  and  could  find  no 
explanation  of  his  marvellous  preservation,  except  that  the  loose  snow 
had  received  him  like  a  soft  bed,  and  the  somewhat  sloping  side  of  the 
chasm  had  made  him  slip  down  rather  than  falL  Still  it  was  almost  a 
miracle  that  he  had  not  been  dashed  to  atoms,  and  the  thought  struck 
him,  "  It  is  the  hand  of  God  that  has  kept  me,  and  if  he  wills  that 
my  life  should  be  spared  to  my  wife  and  child,  he  can  send  my  friends 
to  my  deliverance." 

This  reflection  reanimated  him  and  kindled  a  spark  of  hope  in  his 
breast*  To  the  Almighty  One  notlnng  was  impossible,  and  Uly 
impk>red  his  guidance  and  heA.p  with  passionate  fervour. 

In  such  prayers  there  lies  a  wonderful  power  to  strengthen  and 
refi^sh,  and  so  poor  Uly  found.  The  inexpressible  weariness  of  mind 
and  body  passed  away  :  a  comfortable  ^ow  came  over  his  wh<^e  fi*ane, 
and  gradually  loosraied  the  stiffiiess  of  his  limbs.  He  made  anoiher 
attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  the  snow,  and  after  much  exertion 
managed  to  stand  up.  The  effort  was  painful ;  Uly  £t\t  as  if  all  his 
bones  were  broken  ;  but  a  diort  trial  of  his  powers  convinced  him  that 
he  had  sustained  no  serious  injury,  and  this  very  hci  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  him  with  stronger  hope  and  cheer  his  drooping 
spirit. 

'*  Yes,''  he  said ;  '^  it  is  Ckni's  will  that  I  should  live,  or  why  has  His 
right  hand  been  over  me,  and  protected  me  from  all  harm  V 

Shink  in  the  deepest  despair,  as  Uly  had  so  lately  been,  he  ooald 
noiw  calmly  and  cheerftilly,  in  perfbct  reliance  on  his  Heavenly  Father, 
look  round  and  consider  what  means  he  shonld  adopt  for  his  deliver- 
ance, and  what  he^  was  in  his  r^tch.  First  he  thought  of  his  gun. 
Naturally  enough  he  nev^r  doubted  that  his  neighbours  would  come  in 
search  of  him  if  he  did  not  return  to  hb  oottage  within  a  fow  days,  and 
in  that  case  he  oould  only  let  them  know  where  he  was  by  shouting  or 
firing  a  shot.  The  first,  however,  was  almost  out  of  the  question  :  no 
voice  coold  be  heard  oat  of  that  deep  grave,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
disehai^  of  a  gun  oould  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  His  fixst  buMness 
thea  was  to  seek  his  gan.  He  must  have  dtopped  it  in  his  fall,  for  he 
was  positive  it  was  in  hisr  hand  at  the  time,  but  he  oould  find  no  trace 
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of  it  anywhere ;  still  he  waa  not  mnoh  concerned  :  he  took  for  granted 
it  must  be  somewhere  in  the  snow,  and  began  to  feel  with  hands  and 
feet  among  tiie  looee  mass.  In  the  ooorse  of  his  search  he  c«me  across 
the  ibex,  and  dragged  it  to  the  snrftiee  with  great  difioultj.  He  laid  it 
cat^folly  on  one  side,  Am*  well  he  knew  its  incalculable  value — it  would 
keep  him  from  starvation  ibr  many  days.  Then  he  set  to  woik  to 
recover  his  gun  with  renewed  energy,  and  at  kst  had  the  joy  of  finding 
it  Ibnr  feet  deep  buried  in  the  snow.  It  seemed  like  the  fiice  of  an  old 
friend,  and  he  pressed  it  almost  tenderly  to  his  breast 

On  closer  excmiination  he  found  the  loadisng  was  completely  destroyed  : 
the  damp  had  changed  the  powder  to  a  sticky  mass,  but  that  was 
nothing.  He  soon  cleaned  the  inside,  and  prepared  it  for  reloading. 
All  at  once  a  sudden  alarm  blanched  his  uhedc,  and  made  him  shudder 
from  head  to  foot.  His  powder-horn  was  gone ;  in  breathless  haste  he 
searched  fbr  it  everywhere,  in  his  knapsack,  hk  pockets,  and  every 
imagiiuible  place,  but  all  in  vain. 

Uly  almost  wept  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  In  his  def^orable 
ccmcKtlon,  t^e  loss  of  the  powder  was  worse  than  the  loss  of  the  gun  ; 
for  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  tiie  only  means  of  making  a  signal  to  the 
friends  who  were  doubtless  already  on  their  way  to  his  succour.  Without 
powder  the  gun  was  no  more  than  a  paltry  stick.  Despondency  began 
again  to  creep  over  him.  But  where  oould  he  hav«  lost  the  flask  1  He 
bet^Q^t  himself :  he  recollected  distinctly  it  was  hanging  at  his  belt 
when  he  rdoaded  his  gun  after  firing  at  the  ibex.  He  was  equally 
certain  he  had  replaced  it ;  so  only  two  things  were  possible — he  had 
ekher  lost  it  between  the  cave  and  the  ibex  (and  this  did  not  seem 
likely),  or  th«  violence  of  the  hXL  had  snapped  it  off  his  belt  In  the 
latter  case  he  might  hope  to  recover  it,  tor  it  must  be  somewhere  among 
the  loose  snow.  True,  it  was  a  weary  task  to  attempt  to  find  such  a 
small  object,  but  Uly  grudged  neither  time  nor  toil.  Over  and  over 
he  turned  up  the  snow,  till  his  hands  burnt  like  fire,  till  the  perspiration 
stood  in  large  drops  on  his  brow,  till  his  anas  grew  too  stiff  to  move, 
and  he  was  fbrced,  frmn  sheer  exhsustion,  to  give  up  the  frmtless  labour. 
He  saw  there  was  indeed  no  ehanoe  of  finding  it,  for  the  masses  of  snow 
were  finr  too  deep  and  heavy  to  be  dislodged  by  the  hands  alone.  Tired 
to  death,  he  sat  down  and  leaned  back  against  ihe  cold  ice^wall,  gazing 
tttcantly  round  his  prison,  while  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  pale 
cheeks  and  dropped  on  his  beard.  Long,  long,  he  sat  wrapped  in  moody 
thought^  till  a  piercing  cry  startled  him  out  of  his  reverie.  He  looked 
up,  and  saw  an  immense  vuHnre,  with  outspread  wings,  sailing  i&  the 
air,  and  sweeping  in  wide  circles  round  the  mouth  of  the  chasm.     TJly 
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smiled  bitterly,  and  said,  with  qaivering  lips,  "  You  come  too  soon ;  a 
few  days'  patience  yet  before  yoa  feast  on  my  carcass." 

Again  that  shrill  cry  broke  the  silence,  and  sounded  like  a  mocking 
answer.     Uly  involuntarily  lifted  his  gun,  but  the  next  instant  dropped 
it,  recollecting  how  useless  it  was.     Almost  immediately  the  vulture 
vanished,  its  long-drawn  discordant  continuous  screaming  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  soon  died  away  in  the  distance.     Uly  sank  back  into 
his  former  position.     How  long  he  sat  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  was 
roused  at  length  by  a  new  sensation — ^hunger.     He  rose  and  opened  his 
wallet,  in  which  bread  and  cheese  was  still  remaining.    In  taking  it  out 
he  came  across  a  small  wooden  box  of  salt :  he  had  placed  it  there  on 
some  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  intending  to  use  it  as  a  bait  for  the 
chamois,  but  something  had  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  plan, 
and  it  had  been  accidentally  left  in  a  pocket     Tlus  was  a  welcome 
discovery,  and  so  was  the  little  bottle  of  wine,  which,  strange  to  say, 
was  unbroken.     Uly  ate  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  took  a  draught  of 
wine,  and  soon  felt  revived.     The  wine  stimulated  his  nervous  system, 
and  raised  his  spirits ;   his   thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  and  he 
persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  weak  and  cowardly  to  lie  down  and 
die  without  making  an  effort  to  save  himself.     He  remembered  God 
once  more,  and  fervently  implored  His  help ;  then  he  began  to  ponder 
the  possibility  of  getting  out  of  his  deep  grave  by  his  own  exertions  :  he 
considered  what  means  he  had  within  his  reach.      Besides  his  gun, 
useless  enough  meantime,  he  had  a  hunting-knife  and  a  small  hatchet, 
such  as  chamois  hunters  usually  carry  with  them  for  cutting  steps  in  the 
ice,  and  other  necessary  purposes.     A  bold  idea  came  into  Uly's  head, 
he  would  cut  his  way  through  the  glacier  with   the  hatchet.      He 
deteimined  to  try,  though  it  was  a  gigantic  undertaking.    The  enormous 
blocks  of  ice  round  him  were  at  least  150  feet  thick,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  the  excessive  hardness  would  soon  wear  out,  or  blunt  knife  and 
hatchet ;  but  it  was  the  only  thing  Uly  could  attempt  unaided,  and  he 
was  resolved  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  difficulty :  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  work  as  long  as  life  and  breath  remained,  whether  successful  or  not ; 
no  other  alternative  presented  itself,  he  must  either  perish  with  cold  and 
hunger,  or  find  his  way  out  of  the  glacier.     For  the  present  he  was  safe 
enough,  certainly ;  for  the  ibex  would  supply  food  for  several  weeks, 
and  his  clothing  and  thick  woollen  covering  kept  him  sufficiently  from 
the  cold,  at  any  rate,  till  winter  weather  should  set  in.     Before  then, 
however,  he  hoped  to  be  a  good  way  on  with  his  enterprise,  and  he  had 
the  ddn  of  the  ibex  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

It  was  too  late  to  b^in  his  ardous  work  that  day,  for  the  sun  had  gone 
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(lows,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering,  so  Uly  lay  down,  and 
rolled  himself  in  his  blanket,  and  kindly  sleep  soon  visited  him. 

When  he  woke  next  morning,  he  felt  little  soreness  remaining  in  his 
body,  but  a  sudden  fall  of  the  temperature  in  the  night  had  so  benumbed 
his  limbs  that  he  could  hardly  move  them.  He  was  obliged  to  stretch 
himself,  beat  his  arms  vigorously  on  his  breast,  and  stamp  with  his  feet 
to  restore  circulation  in  any  measure.  lily's  first  business  now  was  to 
protect  himself  against  such  cold  nights  for  the  future,  by  stripping  off 
the  skin  of  the  ibex.  He  soon  managed  this  with  his  hunting-knife,  and 
putting  it  carefully  on  one  side  prepared  his  breakfast  by  cutting  off  a 
piece  of  flesh  from  the  leg  of  the  animal.  He  was  obliged  to  eat  it 
uncooked,  with  a  little  salt,  and  the  raw  and  bleeding  flesh  did  not  taste 
particularly,  nice.  Still  it  was  very  nourishing,  and  Uly  thanked  Gk)d 
from  his  heart  that  he  had  at  least  something  to  keep  life  in  his  body. 

After  breakfast  Uly  commenced  his  bold  undertaking  without  delay. 
He  struck  the  hatchet  into  the  wall,  and  cut  a  hole  sideways.  His  plan 
was  to  dig  in  a  slanting  direction  right  to  the  top.  The  hardness  of  the 
ice  and  the  smallness  of  hb  hatchet  prevented  much  progress,  but  he 
went  on  steadily,  only  pausing  occasionally  to  rest,  till  the  darkness  of 
night  compelled  him  to  leave  off.  Yery  weary,  he  stretched  himself 
full  length  on  the  ice,  taking  care  to  spread  the  skin  under  him  and 
wrapping  the  two  ends  round  him.  In  this  manner  he  passed  a  com- 
fortable night,  scarcely  feeling  the  cold,  and  rose  next  morning  refreshed 
and  strengthened. 

This  and  the  succeeding  days  passed  in  the  same  manner,  and  Ul/s 
work  began  to  make  some  show.  On  the  fourth  day  the  hole  was  large 
enough  to  sleep  in,  and  it  proved  a  much  more  comfortable  resting-place 
than  outside  under  the  open  sky.  Even  this  small  shelter  was  very 
welcome  to  Uly,  for  his  health  had  been  suffering  considerably  from  the 
first  night's  exposure.  A  violent  cold,  though  not  disabling  him  from 
work,  troubled  him  with  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  languor  all  over  his  body.  When  he  went  to  bed  in  his 
grotto,  he  heaped  up  snow  and  ice  before  the  entrance,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere inside  soon  became  quite  warm.  Even  the  dampness  did  not 
inconvenience  him,  so  well  was  he  protected  by  the  skin  of  the  ibex. 

Every  evening  when  Uly  betook  himself  to  his  miserable  couch,  he 
thought  with  sorrowful  longing  of  his  wife  and  child  at  home,  and  asked 
himself  whether  they  also  were  thinking  of  him,  wondering  if  they  could 
have  the  slightest  inkling  of  his  condition,  or  if  they  imagined  him  dead. 
The  latter  was  the  case  apparently,  for  five  or  six  days  had  passed  and 
no  one  had  come  in  search  of  him.     Or  were  they  perhaps  in  quest  of 
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him  but  not  in  the  right  place  f  Ko,  UI7  could  hardlj  think  that  likely, 
for  before  leaying  home,  he  had  said  distinctlj  into  which  gkcier 
district  he  was  going,  and  surely  if  any  one  cared  to  look  for  him  they 
would  oome  there  first.  Then  he  tried  to  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  there  might  be  obstacles  in  the  way,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  The  roads  might  be  snowed  up,  and  impassable.  Uly  could 
not  tell — all  he  could  see  in  his  narrow  prison  was  a  strip  of  sky. 

"  They  will  be  sure  to  come,''  he  repeated  again  and  again,  reassuring 
himself  wit^  the  thought  from  day  to  day.  At  last  his  hope  was  re- 
alized. One  morning  Uly  was  workipg  away  with  his  usual  zeal  when 
he  heard  the  firing  of  guns.  Joyful  surprise  and  emotion  almost 
deprived  him  of  breath  for  a  moment ;  the  hatchet  dropped  fi:x>m  his 
hand,  and  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  With  difficulty  he  composed 
himself,  and  rushed  out  of  the  hole  to  give  an  answering  signal  to  his 
ficiends.  But  how)  What  could  the  poor  fellow  do]  His  gun  was 
useless ;  he  had  not  powder  for  a  single  shot.  He  tried  to  shout,  but 
was  so  hoarse  he  could  not  make  a  sound.  He  could  only  clap  his 
hands,  and  this  he  did  with  all  his  might,  till  they  felt  on  fire,  and  the 
pain  became  unbearable.  Alas !  the  feeble  noise  did  not  attract  atten- 
tion ;  it  could  not  even  reach  the  top  of  the  chasm,  and  with  the  despair 
of  death  in  his  heart  Uly  ceased  his  efforts.  Who  can  describe  what 
he  suffered  in  those  horrible  torturing  moments  of  suspense  ]  Again 
and  again  the  firing  was  r^)eated,  and  he  could  even  imagine  he  heard 
the  voices  of  friends  calling  his  name,  while  he,  in  utter  h^pLBSsnass, 
could  make  no  response.  Poor  Uly  wrong  his  hands,  he  wep^  he 
sobbed,  and  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  to  turn  the  st^w  of  his  com- 
rades in  the  right  way  «uid  lead  them  to  the  maiigin  of  his  grave.  All 
in  vain  1  Gradually  ^e  firing  sounded  farther  and  fiurther  away  over 
the  glacis  and  socm  ceased  altog^her. 

Uly*s  last  hope  died  with  it.  His  neighbours  had  come  and  gone  I 
They  had  perhaps  been  scarcely  dOO  steps  from  the  chasm,  perhaps 
passed  dose  by,  but  not  <Nae  looked  down,  not  one  had  a  soi^ioion  of  hie 
being  there. 

Uly  was  on  the  veoy  v^rge  of  madness,  his  thoughts  became  ccmfiised 
and  overpowered  by  the  bitterest  sorrow ;  he  became  totally  in8enaible» 
and  remained  f<»r  a  long  while  lying  on  the  cold,  damp  snow,  that  in  all 
probability  would  socner  or  later  be  his  winding  sheet. 

After  some  hours,  Ul/s  conscttousneas  returned,  but  he  felt  comidetely 
oruflhed  in  body  and  soul,  and  quite  unfit  to  continue  his  work.  He 
on^t  into  his  little  cave,  ourled  himself  up  in  a  corner^  and  allowed  his 
passionate  grief  to  have  full  vent.     This  was  the  keenest  paag  that  had 
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ever  rent  his  lieijrt.  Ha  taw  notfauig^  he  heard  Dothia|^  he  thought 
nothing ;  he  onlj  feH— 4elt  himself  the  mart  deplomble,  mkeraUe  vretcdi 
in  all  the  umrane.  He  beard  no  mere  of  his  friends,  and  littie  thought 
they  were  still  seridng  him ;  he  neither  Imew  of  their  rendesrous  at 
ni^Kt,  nor  of  thrar  defMurtmre  'when  the  £og  hegan  next  morning.  He 
neither  ate  nor  drank  for  manj  wetary  hours.  With  ferered  heart 
and  aching  hrow,  he  lay  motionless  like  a  wounded  stag  eTpoeting  death, 
and  onlj  a  convuksTO  soh,  or  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  betrayed  from  time  to 
time  that  tile  still  remained. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
VffUEB,  THC  i^  {eonUnwd)^ 

THE  human  frame  can  only  hear  a  oertain  amoitnt  of  suffering.  When 
tke  dimax  is  reached,  Uie  man  either  breaks  down  altogether,  and 
^le  fbead  soul  escafies  from  the  body,  or  the  very  weight  of  sorvow  blunts 
its  sting,  and  the  soilferer  beoomes  strong  enough  to  throw  aff  the  biuden 
or  bear  it  ]»atiently. 

80  it  wss  with  our  Uly,  when  he  at  last  woke  up  from  his  stnpor.  A 
terrible  Uow  had  stmck  him,  but  the  springs  of  lile  were  not  dried  f]|). 

^'  It  is  not  Qod's  will  that  I  should  be  so  soon  released,'*  he  murmured, 
as  he  shook  off  the  last  remains  of  despondency.  "  AH  I  have  to  do  is 
to  struggle  and  work  on.  The  hour  of  deliTerance  will  eome,  and  dehi^ 
will  only  make  the  triumph  and  joy  all  the  gpeater.*' 

It  was  pitoh^dack  in  the  eave,  and  Uly  supposed  it  omflt  be  night ; 
but  he  £»lt  rsTenoudy  hungry  fW  all  that,  and  rose  to  satisfy  himaalf 
with  a  piece  of  the  ibex  he  had  lefb  lying  outside.  But  to  his  awase- 
ment,  he  oould  disoover  no  opening.  He  felt  about  wi^  both  hands. 
Nobbing  all  round  but  hard  oold  iee,  -except  in  one  plaoe,  where  soft 
snow  met  his  touch.  Now  he  oould  solve  the  mystery.  It  must  have 
been  snowing  heavily  in  the  night,  and  dnftipg  masses  had  filled  up  the 
ehasm.  He  set  to  work  at  once  to  make  a  w«y  out,  and  suooeeded 
w^out  moek  diffiouUy.  The  siiow  was  loose,  and  by  pushing  it  on  one 
aide  and  pusselng  it  down  with  his  feet^  Uly  soon  «une  to  the  air  and 
lights  and  saw  it  wss  broad  noonday.  The  snow  was  still  feJling,  how- 
ever and  it  was  anythiag  but  pleasant  outside,  so  he  took  posssssiOU  of 
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the  ibex,  dragged  it  into  the  cave  as  qoicklj  as  possible,  and  laid  it  in 
safety  beside  his  few  other  treasnres.  Then  he  made  a  hearty  dinner  off 
a  large  slice  of  the  raw  flesh  and  drank  his  last  drop  of  wine.  He  drank 
it  reluctantly,  bat  had  no  fear  of  dying  of  thirst  while  there  was  such 
an  abundance  of  ice  and  snow  around.  It  still  snowed,  and  the  flakes 
fell  so  thick  that  it  was  evident  the  entrance  to  the  cave  would  be 
speedily  closed  again.  Tlus  was  no  great  matter  in  itself^  but  the  mis- 
fortune was,  it  prevented  Uly  getting  on  with  his  work.  The  cave  was 
not  large,  and  would  soon  be  filled  with  the  lumps  of  ice  he  knocked  off, 
unless  he  could  push  them  outside ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently 
till  the  storm  should  cease. 

For  three  days  and  nights  the  fall  continued  without  intermission,  and 
the  snow  rose  so  high  in  the  chasm  that  Uly  was  really  afraid  of  being 
buried  alive.  But  on  the  fourth  day  all  solicitude  on  that  score  was 
removed,  for  on  clearing  away  the  snow  from  the  entrance  as  usual,  he 
saw  joyfully  the  bright  blue  sky  once  more,  undimmed  by  the  smallest 
cloud.  Uly  now  gladly  resumed  his  mining  operations,  and  again  the 
chasm  resounded  with  the  vigorous  blows  of  his  little  hatchet^  and  lumps 
of  ice  as  big  as  a  man's  fist  flew  off  in  all  directions. 

But  it  was  a  slow  business,  in  spite  of  all  his  industry,  for  besides  the 
hard  work,  there  was  the  constant  clearing  away  of  the  splinters,  to 
leave  the  gi*otto  free  and  habitable.  But  Uly  was  not  to  be  disheartened ; 
and  indeed  what  else  could  he  do  to  make  the  time  passi  Apart  from 
its  object,  the  labour  afforded  him  diversion,  and  shortened  many  a 
weary  hour  which  otherwise  Uly  must  have  spent  in  intolerable  ennuL 

A  whole  week  went  by  in  untroubled,  almost  cheerful,  quiet ;  and 
the  passage  increased  so  visibly  in  size  that  Uly's  hope  of  finally  working 
his  way  out  to  the  top  grew  daily  stronger,  till  a  new  anxiety  began  to 
overpower  him.  He  could  no  longer  hide  from  himself  that  the  ibex 
was  nearly  done — ^picked  almost  to  the  bones.  There  was  only  enough 
food  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  then — ^what  ihen  )  How  was  he  to 
escape  starvation  ) 

Uly  shuddered,  and  for  a  minute  his  heart  was  convulsed  with 
anguish.  Then  his  trust  in  Qod  returned,  and  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  said,  quieldy  : 

"  Thou  wilt  not  forsake  me,  my  Heavenly  Father.  Thine  almighty 
hand  hath  kept  me  till  now,  and  saved  me  out  of  the  greatest  dangers.- 
Thou  canst  not  have  spared  my  life,  to  let  me  p^ish'of  hunger  at  last. 
Thou  givest  the  young  ravens  and  every  tiny  worm  their  food,  and  Thou 
wilt  not  let  me  starve.  None  can  help  but  Thou  !  Oh,  hear  my  prayer, 
and  save  me  ! " 
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Now  that  he  had  cast  his  burden  on  the  Lord,  UI7  felt  relieved,  and 
could  go  about  his  work  with  a  lightened  heart. 

Next  night  he  was  wakened  from  sleep  by  an  unusual  loud  noise. 
He  sat  up  and  listened.  He  could  hear  the  wind  high  above  him, 
roaring,  howling,  and  raging  with  fearful  violence,  while  a  splashing, 
dashing  sound  convinced  him  that  the  rain  was  fidling  in  torrents.  UI7 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  went  to  look  out.  It  was  a  dark  night ;  but  he 
needed  no  light  to  tell  him  that  the  Fohn,  or  hot  south  wind,  was 
sweeping  over  the  glaciers  and  snow-fields  of  the  High  Alps  with 
incredible  fury,  bringing  down  floods  of  rain  from  the  clouds,  and 
melting  with  its  warm  breath  enormous  blocks  of  ice  and  snow.  The 
rain  was  rushing  down  into  the  crevasse  where  UI7  stood  with  such 
violence  that  the  water  was  already  lying  in  a  pool  a  foot  deep.  In 
less  than  a  miuute  he  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  had  just  resolved  to 
retreat  to  the  grotto  for  shelter,  when  a  sudden  discovery  rooted  him  to 
the  spot  and  filled  him  with  the  liveliest  terror.  Hitherto  the  rain  had 
been  fidling  very  heavily,  it  is  true,  but  still  only  in  large  drops ;  but 
now,  at  the  very  instant  Uly  turned  to  go  into  the  cave,  the  water 
1>^an  to  pour  down  all  at  once  in  volumes,  and  rushed  like  a  cataract 
over  the  sides  of  the  chasm  almost  tearing  Uly  from  his  footing.  He 
could  <Hily  keep  erect  with  difficulty,  holding  on  to  the  wall  with  both 
hands ;  then  he  exerted  all  his  strength,  and  with  one  bound  lei^>ed 
back  into  the  grotta  He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  sat  down,  listening 
with  the  most  painful  attention  to  ihe  dashing  of  the  waterfiall,  mingled 
with  the  dull  thimdering  noise  of  the  raging  hurricane  above,  forming 
a  concert  of  such  sublime  and  fearful  majesty  as  human  ears  have 
seldom  heard. 

Suddenly  Uly  shuddered.  He  felt  water  trickling  over  his  feet,  and 
knew  its  source  only  too  clearly.  There  was  no  doubt  the  rain  had 
completely  filled  the  chasm  up  to  the  level  of  his  hole,  and  the  water 
had  begun  to  find  its  way  in.  Uly  started  back,  picked  up  his  few 
valuables,  and  the  remains  of  the  ibex,  and  hastened  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  steep  ascending  passage  he  had  cut  in  the  ice.  Here  he  was  safe, 
for  ihe  water  must  be  at  least  ten  feet  deep  before  it  could  reach  that 
spot ;  bat  still  his  heart  felt  oppressed  with  mortal  anxiety.  He  knew 
that  the  Fohn  was  blowing  with  unusual  force,  and  that  its  warmth 
would  speedily  melt  innumerable  masses  of  ice  and  snow  which  would 
roll  down  the  mountains  into  t^e  valleys,  and  swell  to  such  a  fearful 
extent  as  to  tear  up  trees,  overturn  rocks,  and  sweep  away  houses, 
cottages,  and  sheds  in  its  course.  A  part  of  this  flood  was  even  now 
dashing  down  from  the  upper  glaciers  into  Uly's  fissure,  and  with  such 
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Tiofeooe  and  weight  tliat  it  was  no  diffieult  task  to  oalcolate  how  long 
it  would  take  to  fill  the  whole  c^Mism  fifteen  feet  high.  In  a  few  hours 
he  nrast  be  suffocated,  or  drowned,  unless  €k>d  interposed  to  stay  the 
storm  or  make  a  new  channel  for  tiie  waters  to  escape. 

Ulj  tried  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  UKmght,  and  strove  to  be 
calm  and  resigned,  commending  hk  soul  to  the  Lord,  when  suddenly 
another  sound  fell  on  his  ear  above  the  roaring  of  the  torrent  and 
howling  of  the  wind.  A  shivering  eradi  resounded  in  the  chasm  like 
thunder,  and  it  seemed  to  XJly  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
tottering  beneath  him.  New  toror  seised  him ;  temyr  which  soon 
changed,  however,  to  indescribable  rapture,  as  the  noise  of  the  torrent 
grew  iunter  and  almost  eeased,  and  the  water  rushed  out  of  the  cave 
with  amaaing  velocify.  Uly  convinced  himself  it  was  no  ddiwion  by 
Iseling  with  both  hands,  and  though  at  a  loss  to  exphdii  th^  eauae,  f^t 
so  happy  that  he  was  dbliged  to  idiout  for  joy.  It  was  dear  and 
unmistakable  that  he  had  been  saved  by  some  miraeulous  interpositum 
of  Providence ;  but  haw,  he  must  wait  till  daylif^t  to  discover. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  he  felt  well  and  comfortable.  His 
clothes  were  quite  dry,  and  a  soft,  mild,  almost  warm  air  filled  the  caveu 
He  jumped  up,  threw  off  his  covediet,  and  stepped  outside.  The 
tornado  had  died  away  in  the  night,  and  only  a  few  drops  of  rain 
tridded  down  the  sides  of  the  chasm.  Uly  looked  hastily  around  to 
descij  tiie  cause  of  his  deliverance,  and  soon  found  out  the  secret 
Only  a  few  steps  off  he  saw  a  yawning  fissure  many  yi^rds  broad  tiiat 
had  been  evidently  produced  by  the  violent  rush  of  so  many  feet  of 
water.  Uly  cantioudy  approached  the  edge,  bent  over  and  gazed  down. 
About  twelve  feet  below,  the  chasm  narrowed  to  about  a  foot  wide, 
and  throuj^  this  gutter  all  the  water  must  have  drained  away.  It  was 
impossiUe  to  form  any  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  gutta*,  bat  he  could  see 
plainly  enough  how  he  had  been  savted.  Theehasm  in  wjbichhe  waaim- 
prisoned  had  been  down  to  a  certain  depth,  probably  to  the  rocky  pno- 
jeotion  which  narrowed  the  second  fissure  at  the  bottom,  filled  with 
lumps  of  ice  and  snow.  This  heavy  mass  had  been  loosened  and  wadbed 
away  by  the  tonrent,  and  the  nanow  rant,  which  doubtless  extended  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  i^aciar,  had  earned  off  the  water  to  aome  other 
part  This  unloekad-fer  pDaservalAon  inspired  Uly  with  mem  oon- 
fidanae  than  ever. 

'<The  Qod  of  aosient  tim«  livce  still !"  he  said  to  hinMeli  ''It  ie 
not  Hie  will  that  I  ahould  die  1  He  will  assni^y  eave  «ie,  and  I  will 
praise  Him  my  whde  life  bug.'' 

{To  b0  a^ntmuei) 
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BY  CHARLES  W.   QUIN,  F.C.S. 


;F0K£  beginning  to  take  pictures  vith  the  meuu  and 
appUauoee  deacaibad  in  the  first  article,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  the  amateur  to  accuatom  himself  to  the  use  of  the 
cam^a  and  lens,  and  acquire  the  method  of  focussing 
both  near  and  distant  objects.  A  few  experimeots  will 
soon  teach  him  that  the  camera  and  lens  constitute  a  kind  of  telesoopey 
and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  instrument^  the  further  off  the 
object  is  situated  i^e  shorter  will  be  the  focus,  and  vice  v&rsd.  In 
focussing  any  ob}ect  it  will  be  best  first  to  adjust  the  distance  coarsely 
bj  means  of  the  sliding  body  of  the  camera,  and  then  to  bring  the  object 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  dirtinotness  with  the  rack  and  pinion  attached 
to  the  lens.  A  small  magnifying  glass  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage when  focasaing,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  head 
should  be  covered  with  a  dark  cloth,  otherwise  a  distinct  image  will 
nevier  he  obtaieaed*  At  first  great  perplexity  will  result  from  the  image 
being  sew  upnde  dawxt^  and  the  young  photograjdier  will  try  to  twist 
his  head  round  into  a  most  uneomlcvtable  position,  in  order  to  see  the 
object  the  right  way  up ;  but  a  little  praotioe  and  perseverance  will 
soon  enable  him  to  get  ovmt  this  difficidty. 

One  «f  the  ftmt  of  the  many  requisites  ibr  obtaining  a  good 
photognaph  b  a  ptrfeotty  <elean  glass  plate.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  young  amateur  to  provide  himself  with  a  penny- 
worth of  eommon  washing  soda,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary 
whiting.  It  is  better  not  to  obtain  these  articles  from  the  kitchen,  as 
^7  are  generally  contaminated  with  soap  and  grease.  A  piece  of  soda 
the  oae  of  a  wialant  ehenUl  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  the 
new  plaites  allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  a  few  hours.  They  should  then  be 
takmi  out^  washed  well  under  the  tap  so  that  not  a  particle  of  soda 
remains  upon  them,  and  drained.    They  are  next  well  rubbed  <m  both 
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sides  with  whiting  made  into  a  thick  cream,  and  reared  up  against  the 
wall  to  dry.  When  required  for  use  the  whiting  must  be  washed  off, 
and  the  plates  plunged  into  a  pan  of  clean  water.  Here  they  remain 
until  just  before  the  picture  is  to  be  taken.  They  must  be  dried  with 
a  perfectly  clean  linen  glass  cloth,  the  finishing  touch  being  given  either 
with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  chamois  leather.  The  glass 
cloth  should  be  well  rinsed  in  boiling  water  after  it  is  washed,  in  order 
that  not  a  particle  of  soap  may  remain  on  it.  It  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sacred  object,  and  must  never  be  employed  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  silk  handkerchief  or  leather.  Some  operators  clean  a  number  of 
plates,  and  store  them  in  boxes  for  the  day's  use  ;  but  where  practicable 
it  is  always  preferable  to  clean  them  the  moment  before  they  are  to  be 
used.  To  know  if  a  plate  is  perfectly  clean,  breathe  on  it  gently,  and 
wat'Ch  the  cloud  as  it  passes  off.  If  it  disappears  regularly,  the  ))late 
is  most  probably  clean ;  but  if  any  smears  or  patches  show  themselves, 
breathe  on  it  again,  and  rub  well  with  the  silk  handkerchief,  or  leather 
until  they  disappear.  For  plates  that  have  been  used  before,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda — say  half  a  pound  to 
a  quart  of  water — and  to  soak  them  for  a  day  or  two  before  whitening 
them.  Before  using  a  plate  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  edges  are  properly 
ground,  otherwise  the  collodion  will  not  adhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  of  cut  fingers  during  the  process  of  cleaning. 

We  will  suppose  that  everything  is  ready  to  begin,  that  the  collodion 
has  been  iodized  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  allowed  to  settle,  and  that 
the  bath,  developing,  and  fixing  solutions  are  all  in  their  proper  places. 
First  examine  the  neck  of  the  collodion  bottle  to  see  that  there  is  no  dust 
upon  it,  or  that  there  are  no  pieces  of  dry  collodion  adhering  to  it  or  the 
jQ  £r  stopper.     Take  the  plate  between  the  thumb  and 

first  finger  of  the  left  hand  at  the  comer  A  (Fig.  1), 
the  thumb  being  uppermost  and  the  finger  curved 
under  the  plate  so  as  to  empport  it  Examine  the 
sur&ce  carefully  to  see  if  tJiere  is  any  dust  upon  it, 
— if  there  is,  blow  it  off  with  a  smart  puff.  Lift 
up  the  collodion  bottle  gently  with  the  right  hand, 
taking  care  not  to  shake  up  any  sediment  that  may 
have  settled  at  the  bottom,  and  take  out  the  stopper 


-Q   with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

Fig.  1.  This  will  appear  very  awkward  at  firsts  but  3rou 

wdl  soon  become  accustomed  to  it.     Holding  the   plate  horizontally, 

pour  out  a  pool  of  collodion  on  it  of  the  size  indicated  by  the  dotted 
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circle  (Fig.  1).  Incline  the  plate  towards  A,  allowing  the  collodion  joat 
to  miflB  the  thumb,  then  towards  B,  letting  it  ran  right  into  the  comer, 
then  to  C,  and  laatlj  poor  it  off  into  the  bottle  at  D,  rocking  the  plate 
batdrwarda  and  forwards  with  its  comer  D  resting  in  tiie  neck  of  the 
bottle,  so  that  there  may  be  no  diagonal  ste^aka  running  in  the  direction 
of  B  to  D.  Thoe  most  be  no  hurry  about  this  part  of  the  operation. 
If  the  plate  is  properly  ground  at  the  edges  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
collodion  running  off,  and  it  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
slowness.  Having  run  off  all  the  superfluous  collodion,  replace  the 
stopper  in  the  bottle,  and  watch  the  appearance  of  the  film.  After  a 
few  seconds — ^the  time  of  course  varying  with  the  heat  of  the  weather 
and  the  description  of  collodion  used — a  dull  doud  will  b^^  to  pass 
over  the  surface  of  ^e  film.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived  place  the  plate 
on  the  dipper  and  immerse  it  steadily  and  slowly  in  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  slightest  unsteadiness  of  hand,  which 
would  cause  a  fine  transparent  line  to  make  its  i4>pearance  across  the 
plate.  Place  the  cover  on  the  bath  and  give  a  look  to  your  developing 
and  fixing  solutions  to  see  that  they  are  in  their  places. 

From  this  time  until  the  picture  is  fully  developed  all  the  operations 
must  be  performed  in  yellow  light.  When  ihe  plate  has  been  in  the 
bath  for  a  couple  of  minutes  close  the  door  of  the  dark  room  and  lift  it 
out.  The  surface  will  most  likely  be  covered  with  a  number  of  greasy 
sb^eaks,  which  may  be  readily  removed  by  lifting  up  and  down  in  the 
solution  three  or  four  times.  When  the  sur&ce  is  perfectly  free  from 
streaks,  lift  the  plate  off  the  dipper  with  the  right  hand,  drain  it  well  at 
the  comer,  and  place  it  in  the  frame  of  the  dark  slide,  collodion  side 
downwards,  with  a  pad  of  blotting  paper  at  the  back  to  prevent  the 
waste  solution  from  running  about.  We  will  suppose  that  the  sitter  is 
already  placed  in  the  proper  position,  and  the  image  carefully  focussed. 
Insert  the  dark  slide  in  its  place,  giving  the  word  to  the  sitter  to  keep 
himself  steady,  lift  up  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  and  take  off  the  cap 
of  the  lens.  The  exposure  of  course  varies  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  light  and  other  circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Having  replaced  the  cap  of  the  lens,  shut  down  the  shutter  of  the  dark 
slide,  return  to  your  room,  take  out  the  plate  and  pour  the  developing 
solution  upon  it  smartly  and  deliberately.  It  must  be  sharply  done, 
but  still  not  hurriedly,  otherwise  part  of  the  plate  will  be  left  uneovered. 
Rock  the  plate  slightly  so  that  the  developer  may  flow  backwards  and 
forwards  for  say  half  a  minute,  and  pour  it  off  into  the  developing 
mixture.  If  streaks  show  themselves  oa  the  surface  you  have  been  too 
haaty  and  must  throw  the  developer  on  again  instantly.     When  the 
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streaks  have  disappeared  hold  up  the  plate  to  the  yellow  light  and 
examine  it.  If  it  is  fully  dereioped  wash  off  the  developer  with  dean 
water  and  pour  on  the  fbui^  sohition^  Pour  it  off  again,  and  examine 
^e  back  of  the  phite  to  see  if  the  whole  of  the  unused  iodide  of  silver  is 
dissolved  ont.  If  it  is  not  it  will  show  as  a  creamy^looking  oloud,  which 
is  easily  dissolved  away  by  a  second  application  of  the  fixing  solution. 
The  picture  fixed,  wash  well  in  dean  running  water,  and  place  it  i^pdnst 
the  wall,  ri^t  side  inwards,  te  dry.  It  is  now  ready  for  vamiskng. 
The  best  vamisk  to  use  is  that  made  by  Soehn6e  Frdres,  of  Paris.  Heat 
the  plate  over  a  spirit  lamp  or  by  the  fire  until  it  is  just  hot  enough  to 
fed  unpleasant  when  toncked  by  the  finger.  Let  it  cool  for  an  instaai 
and  pour  the  varnish  over  it  precisely  as  you  did  the  collodion,  bat 
rather  more  smartly,  and  dry  by  hokHng  the  plate  once  more  to  the 
source  of  heat  In  heating  and  drying  the  plate  by  means  of  the  spirit 
lamp  it  must  be  held  at  least  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  flame,  and  o&el* 
tinually  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  or  it  will  crack.  It  is  now 
Mady  for  printing. 

The  above  operations  are  all  oompaeativdy  easy,  with  i^  exoeptioa 
of  the  exposmre  and  development,  which  at  first  will  sordy  try  the 
judgment  and  patience  of  the  young  amateur.  We  have  all  throngh 
suj^iosed  that  his  intention  has  been  to  take  negative  pictures  for 
printing,  an  intention  that  we  most  strongly  advise  htm  to  adhere  to ; 
for  glass  positives,  at  the  very  best,  are  worthless,  as  oempared  witk  a 
wdl*printed  paper  photogn^h.  We  have  consequently  said  nothing 
whatever  about  positivee^  and  counsel  our  readevs  to  have  nothing  tD 
do  with  them. 

But  to  return  to  exposure  and  development  At  first  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  practise  upon  a  good^sked  plaster  bust,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  any  Itaiian  image  boy  for  a  few  peace.  It  must  not  be 
used  in  its  white  condition,  but  should  be  coloured  with  a  wash  com* 
posed  of  a  pint  of  water,  mixed  with  whiting  until  it  is  of  the  oon.^ 
sistence  of  very  thin  cream,  a  few  pinches  of  Yenetiaii  red,  snd  a 
lump  of  size  as  lai]ge  as  a  walnuts  When  dry,  ihe  bust  should  be  of 
the  cdour  of  a  new  tile.  You  now  have  a  sitter  that  is  always  at  your 
beck  and  calL  It  will  ndther  move^  nor  yet  rally  you  on  your  want 
of  skill  when  you  fiul,  and  will  never  ask  you  in  sareastio  tones  if  you 
had  not  better  wait  until  the  light  is  better.  Place  the  bust  fitcing  the 
camera  on  a  box  in  the  open  air,  so  that  it  may  be  about  the  height  of 
a  sitting  figure,  and  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  background,  and  look  at 
its  image  in  the  camenu 

If  you  have  not  provided  the  screens  mentioned  in  the  first  pari 
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of  this  ariiel«^  you  will  find  tliat  it  las  an  inuuense  patch  of  light 
on  Ute  top  of  the  head,  that  the  hollows  of  the  ejise  are  in  deep  shadow, 
that  the  light  on.  both  sidee  of  tiie  ekteki  and  noae  k  of  the  same 
intensity,  atnd  that  there  are  blacik  patohes  under  the  nose  and  chin. 
Now  suspend  the  sereen  of  blue  oaiioo  oveihead ;  and  70a  will  find  that 
the  appearance  of  the  bust  is  at  oooe  improred,  and  that  manj  of  the 
objectionable  lif^ts  and  ahadtyws  are  remered.  But  yon  will  also  find 
that  the  head  has  the  appearanee  of  being  cut  in  two  by  a  line  running 
down  tiie  nose.  Phwe  a  ssreen,  however,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
right  isv  left  of  the  fignre  for  instance^  and  this  peculiar  appearance  Taniaiiefl. 
We  DOW  find  that  the  highest  light  instead  of  being  (m,  the  top  oi  the 
head,  is  on  the  fbrehead  jmt  oyer  the  ri^t  eye,  that  all  the  shadows  &U 
gentiy  to  the  left,  ik»  daricest  being  imder  the  left  jaw.  A  few  experi- 
ments in  this  directMi  before  tahing  a  negiudre  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  amateur.  The  examinatioB  of  the  numcTOus  ezc^ent  photo** 
graphic  portraits  that  are  to  be  fotmd  almost  everywhere^  wiU  also  help 
him  materially.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  gentand  miss  in  this  case, 
bat  the  fcdlowing  hints  may  aid  1^  amateur  in  always  getting  a  fidiiy 
artistic  result.  Always  shade  the  head  slig^y,  bat  toe  great  a  shadow 
will  dao^en  the  baefc§^oniid  anpleasantiy.  Shade  one  nde  of  the  &ce 
with  a  screen  four  Haet  in  width,  and  the  other  vrith  a  sinkilar  scrsen 
two  feet  in  width.  The  latter  screen  will  hardly  throw  a  shadow,  but  it 
will  prevent  too  much  light  flEdling  on  tiie  side  of  the  figure.  By 
hingeing  these  two  screens  to  the  background,  they  may  be  swung  round 
to  any  angleso  as  to  give  a  greater  or  lesser  riuidow  according  to circom^ 
stances.  In  judging  of  the  lighting  of  a  figure,  you  must  reeoUeot  that 
the  photogn^h  very  greatly  diminishes  the  efiect,  and  that  a  shadow  that 
appeam  positively  black  in  nature,  will  be  delicate  and  tranqparent  ^i^ien 
photographed.  Supposing  the  blue  calico  screen  overhead  always  to 
be  up,  the  fblkwing  ground^'plans  will  represent  the  positions  of  ^e  two 
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ude  sereens  undet  the  extremes  <^  good  and  bad  light.  Fig.  2  nipre- 
sfflKts  ike  screens  as  they  would  be  pkced  in  a  bad  light,  B  0  being  the 
badcground,  and  S  the  position  of  the  sitt^.  Fig.  S  shows  the  method 
of  placing  them  when  the  light  is  very  strong  and  brilliant. 
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Of  course  the  shady  side  of  the  face  may  be  od  ihe  right  or  left 
according  to  haicj,  and  the  full-fisMsed  position  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possibla  It  is  generally  admitted,  too,  that  the  light  should  faXL  on 
the  broad  side  of  the  fsLce,  although  very  artistic  portraits  have  been 
taken  with  laiger  half  of  the  fietoe  in  shadow.  In  all  other  matters 
judgment  and  taste  must  be  exercised.  Sitters  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  left  alone,  and  not  worried  into  assuming  positions  that  are 
lumatural  to  them.  The  most  successful  amateur  portraits  are  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  occupied  in  some  natural  pursuit  or  amusement. 
The  exact  amount  of  exposure  to  be  griven  to  a  picture  is  so  various  that 
it  IB  only  by  the  greatest  attention  to  the  signs  of  a  good  n^pative 
that  the  requisite  knowledge  is  to  be  gained.  If  the  negative 
has  been  sufficiently  exposed  the  whole  of  the  picture  will  gradually 
appear  when  the  developer  is  poured  over  it^  the  brightest  portions 
coming  out  first,  then  the  half-tones,  and  lastly  the  barely  percep- 
tible lights  that  are  found  amongst  the  darkest  shadows.  If  the 
exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  high  lights  will  first  appear,  but  no 
amount  of  forcing  will  bring  out  the  more  delicate  half-tones,  and  the 
darkest  shadows  will  show  as  perfectly  clear  glass  instead  of  being 
slightly  clouded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exposure  has  been  too 
long,  the  whole  of  the  picture — ^hi^  lights,  half-tones,  and  shadows — 
rushes  out  ihe  moment  the  developer  is  poured  over  the  plate.  The 
exact  medium  between  those  two  feiults  must  be  hit ;  but,  luckily,  the 
photographer  has  the  power  both  of  retarding  and  hastening  the 
development  of  a  picture  within  certain  limits.  An  over-exposed 
negative  may  often  be  saved  by  washing  off  the  developer  before  it  has 
time  to  act  fully  upon  every  part  of  the  image.  In  this  case  the 
resulting  negative  will  be  Very  thin,  and  must  be  strengthened  after 
fixing  with  a  little  weak  pjrrogallic  acid  developer,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  solution  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  have  been  added. 
If  the  negative  appears  under-exposed  the  development  may  be  forced  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  article  two  formulie  for  developers  have  been 
given,  one  made  with  pyrogallic  add,  the  other  with  protosulphate 
of  iron.  The  first  is  more  adapted  for  use  when  the  size  of  the  head  is 
somewhat  large ;  but  in  the  case  of  small  full-lengths  it  is  better  to  use 
the  latter.  In  fact,  for  open-air  work  with  a  small  lens  it  is  perhaps 
always  safer  to  develop  with  iron  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  to  intensify,  after  the  picture  has  been  fixed,  with  a  little 
pyrogallic  acid  developer  and  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
intensifying  may  be  performed  in   a  weak  white  light.      The  exact 
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amoimt  of  opacity  requisite  is  hardly  to  be  described  in  words.  It  can 
only  be  learned  by  much  practice  in  printing  with  all  kinds  of  negatives, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  In  general  terms,  the  highest  light  in  the 
picture  ought  to  be  nearly  opaque,  and  the  deepest  shadows  just  covered 
with  a  slight  deposit.  If  you  know  any  professional  photographer,  and 
can  coax  him  to  give  you  a  few  good  negatives,  you  will  learn  more  by 
examining  them  and  printing  them  than  pages  of  description  could 
possibly  teach  you. 

Having  succeeded  in  taking  a  negative,  the  next  thing  to  do  will  be 
to  print  it  The  printing  process  is  comparatively  simple,  requiring 
however,  a  certain  amount  of  taste  and  judgment.  As  a  rule,  the 
printing  operations  should  be  carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  negatives  are  sensitized  and  developed,  and,  if  possible,  on 
different  days.     For  printing  you  will  require^ — 

Three  or  four  printing  frames. 

A  fiat  porcelain  dish  for  sensitizing  the  paper. 

A  simple  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
distilled  water. 

Albumenized  paper.     A  box  of  black  pins. 

Several  brown  dishes  for  washing  the  prints. 

A  fiat  porcelain  dish  for  toning.     Another  for  fixing. 

Chloride  of  gold.     Carbonate  of  soda. 

Acetate  of  soda.     Hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Some  boxwood  or  horn  forceps. 

Having  cut  your  albumenized  paper  into  pieces — say  7  in.  by  5  in.  if 
you  are  using  a  quarter-plate  lens — afloat  them  carefully,  albumenized 
side  downwards  and  without  wetting  the  back,  upon  the  sixty-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  poured  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  rather 
larger  than  the  paper.  The  solution  should  be  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  must  be  carefully  filtered  before  use.  In  laying 
the  paper  down  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  solution,  begin  at  one  end  of 
the  sheet,  and  gradually  let  it  fall  until  it  lies  fiat  on  the  liquid.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  allow  any  air-bubbles  to  insinuate  themselves  between 
the  liquid  and  the  paper.  Leave  the  paper  in  the  bath  for  three  minutes, 
then  lift  it  up  carefully  by  one  comer,  pass  a  black  pin  through  it,  and 
stick  it  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  cupboard  or  box.  The  paper  may  be  sensitized 
in  a  dull  li^t ;  but  it  must  be  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
prepare  it  over-night. 

Cut  the  paper  to  the  size  required,  place  it  with  its  right  side  touchiug 
the  varnished  side  of  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame,  and  expose  to 
the  light.     Its  progress  may  be  examined  from  time  to  time  by  opening 
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half  of  the  printiiig-frame,  and  liftmg  up  the  paper.  The  depth  to 
idiKsh  the  prmting  is  to  be  carried  is  another  secret  only  to  be  gained 
by  practice ;  bat  as  a  rale  it  is  well  to  stop  the  process  directly  the 
highest  lights  on  the  face  begin  to  be  discoloored. 

Having  obtuned  half  a  dozen  prints,  wash  them  well  in  common  water 
nntil  it  ceases  to  have  a  milky  i^pearance,  using  two  or  three  waters. 
Dissolve  a  15-grain  bottle  of  chloride  of  g<dd  in  15  drachms  of  distilled 
water,  and  mix  over-night  one  drachm  of  this  solution  with  10  ounces  of 
common  water  in  which  20  grains  each  of  carbonate  and  acetate  of  soda 
have  been  previously  dissolved.  Pour  tlus  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  and 
immerse  the  wet  prints  in  it,  moving  them  about  continually  with  the  horn 
or  boxwood  forceps.  They  will  graduaUy  change  colour,  passing  from  a 
reddish  brown  to  an  inky  black.  When  the  latter  stage  is  reached,  take 
them  out,  wash  them  well  in  common  water,  and  immerse  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  two 
to  six  ounces  of  common  water.  They  now  have  to  be  finally  washed, 
which  is  an  operation  requiring  great  care  and  attention.  The  process 
of  toning  with  the  chloride  of  gold  solution  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a  pleasant  purplish  brown  or  black  colour,  instead  of  the  foxy  red 
tone  they  would  retain  were  they  merely  fixed.  The  immersion  in  the 
hyposulphite  solution  fixes  them  by  dissolving  out  the  unused  diloride 
of  silver  left  on  the  surface  of  the  prints.  The  salt,  however,  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  pores  of  the  x>aper,  would  gradually  cause  the  picture 
to  fade  away  or  turn  yellow.  Copious  washing  is  therefore  required  to 
dissolve  out  eveiy  particle  of  this  dangerous  salt  If  you  can  oommand  a 
Buj^ly  of  running  water,  the  prints  should  be  submitted  to  its  action  for  at 
least  six  hours ;  but  if  you  have  not  this  advantage,  you  must  allow  them 
to  soak  in  a  large  dish,  changing  the  water  at  least  eveiy  half-hour  for 
the  first  three  hours,  and  every  hour  for  three  more  after  that.  They 
should  then  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  all  night,  well  washed 
next  morning,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  mounted  dther  with  rice-starch  or 
dean  gum. 

The  toning  and  fixing  may  be  carried  on  in  a  dull  light  The  toning 
batli  may  be  used  until  it  ceases  to  act  quickly,  when  a  little  fresh 
Holution  should  be  added  to  it  Tou  must  be  particulariy  careful  never 
to  touch  hyposulphite  solutions  with  your  fingers ;  or  if  you  do,  give  them 
at  once  a  cofAous  washing,  as  the  smallest  particle  is  sufficient  to  spoil 
either  of  the  nitrate  baths. 

The  paper  nitrate  of  silv^  bath  will  gradually  become  disookmred. 
When  this  happens,  it  should  be  shaken  up  with  a  spoonfol  of  kaolin 
(china  clay)  and  filtered  twice.  It  should  also  be  strengthened  from 
time  to  time  with  fresh  sixty-grain  solution. 
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THE    BEAVER,    AN   ENGINEER. 

RN  ftutnia)  that  »pproftchea  near  to  man  in  the  attribute!  (^ 
reason,  reflection,  foresight,  and  design,  is  the  Beaveb, 
'whoee  name,  as  you  know,  is  associated  with  the  hata 
that  are  made  from  its  BoFt  downy  nnder-fur.  I  have 
called  him  an  engineer;  but  I  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety style  him  an  architect,  a  carpenter,  and  a  mason,  for  he  unites  all 
these  occnpations  with  a  perWTerance  and  energy  that  are  remarkable. 
He  constructa  a  habitation  with  floors,  roo&,  and  separate  apartmenta 
for  storing  food  and  for  sleeping,  and  plasters  the  house  OTer  with  the 
skill  and  efieet  of  the  most  eipert  mason.  Bat  these  are  not  the  most 
curious  works  of  the  beaver,  as  yon  will  learn. 

In  describing  this  animal,  yon  will  perceive  how  wonderfully  he  is 
adapted  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  carry  on  the  operations  necessat; 
for  his  existence.  The  beaver  is  usually  about  two  feet  in  length  ;  the 
head  is  thick  and  pyramidal,  with  small  eyes,  short  ears,  almost  con- 
cealed in  its  far,  a  blunt  nose,  a  thick  and  short  neck,  and  a  very  strong 
compact  body ;  ^e  tail,  about  a  foot  in  length,  is  partly  enveloped  in 
fur,  and  partly  encased  in  clcee  and  conqiaot  scales,  adjusted  like  those 
of  the  fish,  and  which,  curred  above,  and  broad  and  flat  below,  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  this  instrument  seems  to  have 
been  intended,  namely,  aa  a  paddle  and  rudder  to  forward  and  regulate 
the  animal's  motion  when  swimming,  and  as  a  trowel  to  press  together, 
and  afterwards  to  plaster,  the  materials  which  it  oses  for  the  erection  of 
its  dwelling. 

He  forefeet,  which  resemble  in  riiape  those  of  die  rat,  are  snuJl  and 
short,  having  five  divided  toee,  strongly  armed  with  claws,  well  cal- 
culated for  di^png  the   holes  into   which   are  to  be  deposLUxI  the 
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foundations  of  its  building ;  and  these  feet,  like  the  squirrel,  the  animal 
uses  as  hands,  to  convey  substances  to  the   mouth,  or  to   assist  in 
removing  them  from  one  place  to  another  when  collecting  materiab. 
The  hind  feet  are  made  large  and  powerful,  like  those  of  the  goose,  by 
a  strong  membrane,  or  web,  which  affords  to  the  animal  that  flEicilitj  in 
swimming  that  forms  so  peculiar  a  part  of  its  habit.     It  is  owing  to 
this  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  that  the  beaver 
iswims  better  than  it  walks.     Its  head,  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  a 
part  of  its  tail  are  covered  with  a  double  fur — the  inner  one  being  fine 
•and  glossy,  while  the  outer  one  is  formed  of  long,  straight,  and  coarse 
hair,  of  a  dark  chestnut  colour,  approaching  to  black  ;  in  a  few,  of  a 
milky  white,  more  rarely  of  a  cream  colour,  and  sometimes  of  patches 
of  black  spots  upon  a  white  ground.     This  coat,  while  it  adds  to  the 
warmth  of  the  animal,  seems  intended,  like  the  feathers  of  water-fowls, 
to  throw  off  the  water  from  its  several  points  while  the  beaver  is  in  the 
act  of  swimming,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  skin  from  the  influence  of 
the  wet. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  animal's  structure  is  the  teeth, 
through  the  agency  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  perform  its  surprising 
€ichievements.  These,  like  the  other  animals  of  the  same  order,  consist 
only  of  molars,  or  cheek  teeth,  and  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth.  The 
molars,  which  are  eight  in  each  jaw,  are  divided  by  small  ridges,  which 
increase  their  capability  qf  grinding  the  hard  substances,  as  wood,  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  the  like,  which  constitute  the  beaver's  food,  and  of 
grasping  them  firmly  when  conveying  them  from  one  place  to  another ; 
while  the  incisors,  two  above,  and  the  same  below,  have  a  sharp,  chisel- 
formed  edge,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  with  great  rapidity  and 
dexterity  to  gnaw  through  and  divide  those  trees  and  their  branches 
used  for  its  food,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  materials  of  its  buildings. 

Thus  these  teeth  serve  the  purposes  of  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  an  adze ; 
and  as  they  are  in  constant  exercise,  and  liable  to  wear  out,  nature  has 
provided  the  means  of  renewing  them  in  exact  proportion  as  they  are 
exercised.  You  wUl  thus  perceive  how  the  beaver  is  amply  prepared 
for  the  busy  purposes  of  its  existence ;  and  before  I  explain  what  these 
are,  I  should  mention  in  what  particular  countries  they  are  found. 
They  abound  in  the  wide  region  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  lie  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  settled  parts  of  North  America.  Considerable 
numbers  are  also  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka.  Beavers  once  existed  in  our  own  country,  where,  how- 
ever, they  have  long  been  extinct,  and  they  have  become  rare  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  where  they  were  at  one  time  common.     An  act  of 
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ParUament  in  1638,  prohibitmg  the  use  of  any  other  material  than  the 
fur  of  this  animal  for  hat-making,  contributed  to  the  rapid  diminution 
of  the  number  of  beavers  in  the  parts  of  North  America,  from  which 
their  skins  were  then  obtained.  During  great  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  ^nd  the  eariier  part  of  the  present,  the  number  of  beaver  skins 
imported  yearly  from  America  appears  to  have  been  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand.     It  is  now  greatly  diminished,  but  is  still  lai^e. 

The  food  of  the  beaver  consists  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such 
as  the  birch,  poplar,  willow,  &c,  and  of  the  roots  of  water-lilies  and 
other  water  plants.  In  summer  it  will  eat  berries,  leaves,  and  various 
kinds  of  herbage ;  and  some  persons  have  stated  that  it  eats  fish,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  water,  and  seldom  wander 
far  from  some  lake  or  river.  In  consequence  of  its  habits,  the  beaver 
is  also  limited  to  wooded  districts.  When  they  are  deprived  of  their 
habitations,  they  assemble  in  the  early  part  of  summer  to  erect  others 
in  a  new,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  secure  situation.  For  this  purpose 
they  select  some  part  of  a  lake  or  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
can  easily  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber,  as  well  for  their  food 
as  their  building  purposes.  Having  fixed  upon  the  best  situation,  they 
begin  to  gnaw  down  one  of  the  largest  trees  they  can  find,  taking  care 
that  if  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  it  shall  fall  directly  across  the  stream. 
As  many  as  can  conveniently  sit  around  this  tree  continue  to  gnaw  it 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  until  it  begins  to  give  way. 
While  one  party  is  thus  employed,  another  is  cutting  down  some  smaller 
trees,  and  a  third  is  making  mortar  of  sofl  clay,  and  drawing  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  where  the  bridge  or  dam  is  to  be.  A  gentleman  who> 
Hved  for  some  time  in  Canada,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  watching 
these  curious  animals,  describes  this  part  of  their  work  as  highly  comical 
After  they  have  reduced  the  mortar  or  clay  to  a  state  of  sufficient  con- 
sdstency  and  adhesiveness,  one  of  the  largest  beavers  lies  down  upon  its> 
back,  and  the  others  heap  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of  the  prepared 
cement  on  its  stomach.  Thus  laden,  two  carriers  seize  hold  of  their 
companion  by  the  ears,  and  drag  the  passive  creature  to  the  water's 
edge ;  then  entering  the  river  they  float  along  to  that  part  of  the  dam 
which  more  immediately  requires  the  plastering  assistance. 

The  use  of  these  dams  will  be  understood  when  I  mention  that  the 
houses  or  lodges  of  beavers  are  grouped  together  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  the  mud  being  scraped  away  from  the  front  so  that  there  may 
be  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow  free  egress,  even  during  the 
most  severe  frost  When  the  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient,  a  dam 
becomes  necessary,  by  the  side  of  which  the  lodge  is  placed.     The  dam  is. 
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soine<»mes  as  muoh  as  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  rising  in  a  cironlar 
form  towards  the  current ;  and  particularly  so  where  the  cnrrente  are 
strong,  sometimes  extending  on  both  sides  beyond  the  natural  channel 
of  the  stream.  The  materiab  of  which  it  is  composed  are  sticks,  roots, 
and  branches,  with  stones,  moss,  grasses,  and  mud,  mixed  together  so 
firmly  as  to  become  absolutely  water-tight.  Indeed,  so  remarkably 
solid  is  this  part  of  th^  work,  that  ^^  in  places,"  says  Heame,  ''  which 
hare  been  long  frequented  by  beavers  undisturbed,  their  dams  by  con- 
stant repairing  become  a  solid  bank,  capable  of  resisting  a  great  force 
both  of  water  and  ice ;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  generally 
take  root  and  shoot  up,  they  by  d^preea  form  a  kind  of  regular 
planted  he^;e,  whidi  I  have  seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that  birds 
hare  built  their  nests  among  the  branches.''  All  this  seems  very 
marvellous,  and  beyond  the  blind  impulse  of  instinct. 

The  next  em|doyment  of  the  beavers  is  the  division  of  the  river 

below  into  eqnal  compartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  raised  to  the 

surface  of  the  water.     These  are  made  entirely  of  clay,  and  about  two 

feet  in  thickness.     Over  these  they  build  arches,  and  b^^  the  erection 

of  their  apartments,  which  are  of  a  circular  form,  and  can  only  be 

entered  from  the  water  beneath.    They  are  also  arched  and  plastered  so 

neatly,  and  with  such  durable  materials,  that  they  resist  the  force  of  the 

most  violent  and  protracted   rains,  and  severe  storms.       Each  hut 

contains  commonly  one  or  two,  but  sometimes  four  families.      The 

beavers  cover  their  buiklinga  each  season,  as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in, 

with  a  new  coat  of  plaster,  their  tails  answering  the  twofold  purpose  of 

a  spade  and  a  troweL     Their  storerooms  are  constantly  supplied  with 

an  abundance  and  variety  of  young  and  tender  trees,  of  which  they  are 

partkularly  fond.      In  summer  they  make  excursions  in  the  woods, 

choosing  the  trees  they  mean  to  make  use  of,  and  marking  the  positaon 

of  new  settlements^  when  their  increase  of  numbers  requires  them  to 

plant  colonies.     Their  woodrcutting  begins  at  the  end  of  summer.     One 

of  the  woTSt  enemies  of  the  beaver,  after  man,  vk  the  glutton ;  and  to 

protect  themselves  from  that  animal,  whose  principal  food  is  small 

quadrupeds,  they  have  subterraneous  retreats  along  the  banks  of  rivers 

or  lakes,  to  which  they  retreat  when  they  are  attacked.     The  value  of 

the  fur  makes  the  beaver  an  especial  object  of  the  hunter^s  labours.     It 

is  in  winter,  when  the  water  is  frozen,  that  these  animals  are  destroyed 

in  the  gp^atest  number.      The  hunter,  on  approaching  the  dam,  cuts 

holes  in  the  ice  at  a  oonuderable  distance  below  their  habitations.   Then, 

by  breaking  open  the  upper  apartmenta^  he  succeeds  in  driving  them 

under  the  ice ;  b«t  as  they  cannot  exist  in  the  water  without  fcequant 
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opportiinitieB  of  breathing,  they  resort  to  the  opeolugs  which  are  made 
in  the  iee,  and  en  putting  their  heada  above  the  water  they  are  im- 
mediately Bpeared  by  persons  who  are  waiting  for  that  purposa  In  this 
manner  hundreds  of  them  are  often  destroyed  in  a  single  hour.  When 
any  person  approaches  their  danus  in  the  summer,  the  beavers  give 
warning  to  each  other  by  striking  their  tails  against  the  water  with 
such  force  that  the  noisa  may  be  heard  at  a  cunsiderable  distance. 
These  anim&b  are  also  taken  by  nets  and  traps. 


TO     PUZZLES. 
On  Foffa  5d—Gi. 


J  24  Muri&  Ed^worth.    Cm-  '  41.  Bnr?. 


1.  Cheas— curds. 

8.  PMUte. 

S.  Batnyal.  I  35.  ITjia,  aLvoii,  3Bad^  \  43.  Ashtoa. 

4.  Algebn.  28.  I^aouh'm  Wibchea.         ii.  OliJtiam. 

9.  Hostage.  I  37.  The  Bushnngera  of 
0.  FiMMtain.  Tmi  DmsD'i  Iwid. 
7.  Binaincham,  Mmohes-  |  28.  MarohioDui  of    Biin- 

t«r.  Tillien. 

80.  Chriatopfasr  Tadpole. 

30.  Fsiot  benrt  ne'er  won 

31.  SwiMFmilrBobinaon. 

32.  Life  ukd  AdTantoNl  oF 
~  '  inson  Cnuoe. 


4S.  BUakpooL 
M.  Boobd^e. 

47.  Tndsa  Unions. 

48.  SnUord. 

49.  BoUra. 

50.  UlTenton. 

51.  Tomahawk. 
83.  Baoaon  it  Uw  More 

hi«  worahip. 
53.  BeotnM  it's  insolvent. 


8.  Mvifold. 

9.  a«i»DiDin. 

10.  T«ndon-pride. 

11.  SweetwilliBnu 
la.  Heliotrope. 
13.  Nutartium. 
I^  HmejmoUe. 

15.  Chioaruber. 

16.  ChiyBamthamiun, 

17.  Criainbin» 
18. 


|3».  ,  __ 

33.  Heriin  Elaine.  ,  40.  Lirerpool.  | 

piCTDE*  Chaku»  No.  I.—Ktoher.        Popolab  Bova — ^Not  for  Joseph. 


83.  Bear   Bnntan  of   the  I  54.  Be«asas    t^   asldnn 

34.  Cfaildran   of  the  New 

Foreal 
SS.  Bootledge's   Magazine 

for  B071. 
88.  Aye  Aye 

37.  Hat— Aoe— Tea. 

38.  Tale— Aula— Lips- 
Ease. 


(allowed). 

58.  Cap— Ale— r« 

59.  Eton  — Tale- 


pints  011  Sparts  mxH  "^Kstmts. 

BY  EONALD  WOLFEBYCHE. 
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THE  JAPANESE  BUTTERFLY  TRICK. 

[ERE,  boys,  is  a  new  trick  for  you  a  feat  of  skill,  wbich 
you  may  all  aocompUsli  if  you  try.  You  have  either 
heard  of  or  seen  the  Japanese  jugglers,  the  wonderful 
conjurors  from  the  land  of  mystery,  who  are  the  most 
astonishing  top-spinners  in  the  world,  and  whose 
'< butterfly  trick"  has  delighted  thousands.  With  a  little  skill  and 
perseverance,  every  boy  may  acquire  the  butterfly  trick,  which  is  not 
a  "trick,"  for  it  depends  upon  no  juggling  contrivance,  and  ought 
properly  to  be  called  a  feat.  I  recollect  when  I  was  at  school  we  were 
often  amused  during  school  hours  by  keeping  a  feather  suspended  with 
the  air  blown  from  the  mouth.  It  was  passed  from  one  form  to  another, 
and  directed  hither  and  thither  by  various  and  diverse  currents  of  air. 
Now  the  butterfly  feat  is  simply  a  modification  of  this,  and  I  must  add 
a  most  graceful  modification,  and  one  that  will  probably  rank  as  one  of 
our  best  drawing-room  and  parlour  games  for  boys  and  girls. 

How  is  it  to  be  accomplished  t — how  done  f  I  will  toll  you.  The 
little  Japanese  conjuror  sits  down  before  the  audience,  and  tears  a  piece 
of  tissue  paper  until  he  forms  the  butterfly.  This  is  to  deceive  the 
spectators,  for  when  done  he  has  simply  produced  a  piece  of  paper  torn 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  with  the  comers  rounded  off. 
The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  1)  gives  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  paper 
when  torn. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  fold  the  paper  until  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  fig  2.  The  earlier  success  of  the  trick  will  be  achieved  if  a  double 
butterfly  is  first  made,  and  the  whole  tied  together  by  a  fine  long  hair, 
the  ends  of  which  may  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
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left  hand.  The  hn^  which  should  be  a  folding  one,  is  then  opened  and 
waved  slightly  for  a  few  moments  to  produce  a  gentle  upward  current 
of  air ;  the  artificial  butterfly  is  then  launched  into  the  current  thus 
produced,  and  instantly  rises,  and  the  performer  will  have  but  little 
difficulty  in  keepiDg  it  up  in  the  air.  So  far  there  is  but  little  difficulty, 
for  the  hair  assists  the  performer  in  directing  the  course  of  the  butterfly. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done  ere  the  feat  becomes  a  graceful  one.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  £ui 
will  produce  a  fresh  current  of  air,  in  a  different  direction  to  the  first, 
and  it  is  by  judiciously  using  these  currents  that  the  butterfly  moves 
like  a  thing  of  life — now  fluttering  on  a  plant  or  shrub,  settling  on  a 
picture-fiiBme,  or  vase,  or  allowed  to  drop  elegantly  on  the  back  or  edge 
of  the  fan,  ere  it  again  resumes  its  aerial  flight. 


When  the  tyro  can  manage  one  fly  with  tolerable  success,  he  may 
attach  a  second  to  the  end  of  the  hair  he  has  held  in  his  left  hand. 
After  the  first  has  been  flying  for  some  time,  the  second  may  be 
launched  and  both  kept  afloat  together.  This  will  be  found  somewhat 
difficult,  though  exceedingly  interesting,  for  the  gyrations  of  the  double 
flies  have  a  marvellous  appearance  of  reality.  This  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  starting  of  a  third  butterfly,  with  or  without  the 
attached  hair ;  if  with  three,  there  must  be  great  care  taken  to  prevent 
the  hair  connecting  the  two  flies  crossing  the  third  fly,  or  else  the  beauty 
of  the  feat  will  be  spoiled.  The  exquisite  tact  and  skill  necessary  to  do 
this  feat  well  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  but  the  result  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble.  The  great  advantage  of  this  new  feat  is  that  it  may 
be  practiMd  anywhere,  and  a  penny  fan  is  as  useful  as  a  guinea  one  for 
the  purpose. 
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It  is  obyiotis  at  once  that  this  feat  is  capable  of  considerable  modi- 
fication, and  may  be  changed.  With  respect  first  to  the  bntterflies,  I 
have  tried  to  make  them  in  varioos  wajs.  I  have  folded  the  paper  and 
cut  out  the  flies.  I  find,  however,  that  cot  flies  do  not  flatter  so 
natarallj  as  those  torn.  The  best  way  to  tear  them  is  to  ibid  the  piece 
of  paper  angle-wise,  or  cross-cornered  (not  square),  and  then  tear  the 
two  sides.  These  pieces  are  then  twisted,  to  give  them  an  open  and 
natural  appearance.  If  the  butterfly  is  made  double  or  with  eight 
wings,  two  colours  may  be  used,  such  as  white  and  amber,  or  red  and 
white.  If  only  four  wings  are  used,  the  prettiest  effect  is  produced  by 
tipping  or  daf^^ling  i^e  edges  of  the  wings  with  red  or  with  blue. 
When  two  butterflies  are  employed,  they  msy  be  of  different  colours. 

In  the  management  of  the  flies  great  tact  is  required  Th^  may  be 
made  to  flutter  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  then  dart  upwards  to  the  ceiling. 
The  most  difficult  feat  is  to  permit  one  of  the  butterflies  to  enter  a  jar, 
and  then  to  waft  it  out  again.  This  of  course  is  simply  impossible  unless 
a  hair  is  attached,  and  even  with  one  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  perform  the  feat  otherwise  than  clumsily.  If  the  means  employed 
are  shown,  the  feat  is  a  mere  vulgar  exhibition ;  but  if  disguised,  it 
becomes  to  the  eye  marvellous.  The  wafting  of  the  fan  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  hair  until  the  fly  is  brought  to  the  rim  of  the  jar  or  vase, 
and  thus  made  amenable  to  atmospheric  influence.  The  termination  of 
the  feat  should  be  graceful  The  second  fly  should  first  be  secured  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  remaining  fly  should  be  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
edge  of  the  closed  fan  gradually,  ere  it  is  secured.  Like  the  Chinese 
plate  dance,  the  butterfly  feat  is  essentially  one  of  skill,  but  it  requires 
no  little  practice  to  become  proficient 


1ijfir$l'»  a  thing  you  seldom  see, 
Kept  secret  under  lock  and  key  ; 
And  yet  its  hospitable  door 
Stands  open  for  the  sick  and  poor. 
My  leeond  is  a  thing  of  slate, 
Made  smart    for    babies  and  the 

great; 
My  tohol»  stands  forth  in  modest 

pridf. 
Stark-naked,  with  its  clothes  inside. 

2.  My  Jirtt    make    my   whole, 
which  is  a  kind  of  my  moond. 

Towns. 

3.  505  or  snap  not  at  fonr. 

4.  1101  ranks  throw. 

5.  601  run  beg  atew. 
«.  1261  Wh«t  bores. 

7.  2051  go  o'er  bush. 

8.  Dred  musty  buns. 

9.  JfCR.  led  these. 

10.  A  begs  to  sink. 

11.  Fred  did  sue  H.  L. 

12. 
i/LjJirgt  by  ereiy  wheel  is  made 
We  on  my  teeond  tread  ; 
My  idude  is  a  coimty  very  small, 
Bat  fhutftU,  so  'tis  said. 


13. 

My  firit  is  ft  species  of  skate- 
fish  ;  cut  off  my  bead,  and  I  help 
or  support ;  cut  off  my  head  again, 
and  I  name  a  city  burned  by  the 
children  of  Israel ;  the  head  of  the 
remaining  letters  is  an  article ;  and 
the  tail  a  persocal  pronoun. 

My  aeamd  is  aometfaing  you  see 
every  day,  and  is  also  a  weight ; 
cut  off  my  head,  and  I  am  a  sound 
in  mttsic ;  cut  off  my  taO,  and  I 
am  a  weight ;  cut  off  my  head 
Again,  and  I  am  a  preposition ;  the 
head  of  the  remaining  letters  is  an 
exclamation ;  and  the  tail  a  bird, 
My  whole  ia  a  town  in  England. 

14. 
Word  Squares. 

1.  A  dwelliog-placA 

2.  Exposed. 

3.  A  common  verb, 

4.  Termination. 

15. 

1.  Part  of  yourselt 

2.  A  cinder. 

3.  To  bring  low. 

4.  What  shoemakws  use. 

5.  An  English  river. 

IS.  Nay,  I  repent  it. 
17.  Spare  him  not. 
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18.  Ten  pipes  tire  a  lion. 

19. 

A  word  of  nine  letters,  and  a 
famous  town  in  England. 
My  8,  9,  3  is  a  precious  stone. 
My  7,  6,  3  is  obscure. 
My  1,  2y  4  is  a  Hebrew  measure. 
My  5,  6,  3  is  a  border. 
My  7,  2,  8,  8,  9,  5  is  a  weapon. 
My  5,  6,  4  is  part  of  the  human 

frame. 
My  1,  2,  8)  9  is  a  prison. 

Buried  Cities. 

^    20.  Gkmbling  is  the  besetting 
vice  of  many. 

21.  Over  the  water  and  over  the 
lea. 

22.  Change  here  for  Doncaster. 

23.  I  wonder  by  what  train  he 
will  come. 

24.  Whisper  the  secret  in  my 
ear. 

25.  Mj first  is  &  famous  admiral, 
my  second  a  famous  general,  and 
my  whole  a  town  in  England. 

26.  ISj  first  is  a  colour  which  is 
often  seen  in  my  second^  and  my 
whole  is  a  town  in  England. 

27.  My  first  is  humour,  my 
second  is  painful,  and  my  whole  is 
a  town  in  England. 

28.  I  don't  rate  on  M.S. 

29.  When  my  second  is  made  of 
my  whole  it  is  usually  worn  by  my 

first, 

30.  Whole  I  am  a  quantity, 
change  my  head  and  I  gather, 
behead  and  transpose  and  I  be- 
come an  animal,  transpose  again 
and  I  am  a  vegetable. 


Cryptograph. 

31. 

N  zd  dlpzbus  Iv  zrr  N — ahjcuf, 
Df— jntsbbsujunaplpubl  wnakhbu ; 
Vjld  bsu  xupbju  zrr  jlhpw  bl  bsu 

auz, 
N  zd  rljw  Iv  bsu  vldr  zpw  bsu 

yjhbu. 
L    Alinbhuru !     dsuju     zju     bsu 

xszjda 
Bszb  aztua  szcu  auup  np  bsf  vzxu  % 
Yubbiij    wdurr  np  bsu  dnwab  Iv 

zrzjda, 
Bszp     juntp     np     bsna    sljjnyru 

hrzxu. 

32.  A  tax  is  on  mine. 

33.  An  ace  can  quit 

34.  nil.  E.O. 

35.  Why  is  a  five-pound  note 
preferable  to  &ve  sovereigns  1 

36. 

In  me  the  child  of  ai*t  and  nature 

view ; 
I  most  deceive   when  most  you 

think  me  true. 
Without  prolonging  life  I  death 

withhold. 
And  grow  too  young  in  growing 

old. 

37.  My  first  is  equality,  my 
second  inferiority,  and  my  whole 
superiority. 

38.  Ourselves  and  a  lady  ) 

39. 

1.  Wise  men. 

2.  A  famous  mountain  in  the 
East. 

3.  A  countiy  in  Europe. 

4.  A  short  poem. 

5.  A  form  of  government 

The  initials  and  finals  read 
downwards  will  give  the  name 
of  a  singer  and  his  country. 
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40.  Why  ou^t  soldierH  to  be 
very  tired  in  April  1 

41.  Who  is  the  oldest  lunatic  1 

42. 

1.  A  wiser  man  scarce  was,  than 

he  m  J  first. 

2.  And  by  my  second  was  young 

Shakespeare  nursed. 

3.  If  you  want  leather,  hasten  to 

my  third. 

4.  If  tables,  to  mj  fourth,  upon  my 

word- 

5.  "SLj  fifth  you  see  at  every  break- 

fast table. 

6.  My  «a^  you  read  whenever  you 

are  able. 

7.  My  seventh  you  have  seen  your 

sister  wear. 

8.  And  oft  at  dinner  see  my  eighth 

appear. 

0.  As  to  my  last,  to  these  let's  hope 

you'll  never  come. 
The  initials  and  finals  read  down- 
wards will  give  two  characters  in 
Dickens*s  most  noted  work. 

Famous  Men. 

43.  Hang  joy. 

44.  We  all  make  his  praise. 

45.  Dig  over  Tom's  hill. 

46.  John's  ready  soul. 

47.  Honor  est  a  Nilo. 

48.  Why  should  mariners  wish 
the  Queen  a  long  life  ? 

49.  Required  a  word  of  eight 
letters,  containing  the  five  vowels, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  U. 

50. 

Word  Squares. 

1.  A  title. 

2.  Ona 

3.  A  stove. 

4.  A  famous  mountain. 


51. 

1.  The  name  of  a  tree. 

2.  A  girls  name. 

3.  A  Venetian  coin. 

4.  To  expunge. 

5.  Taxes. 

52.  Frig  a  hot  chop. 

53.  Resting  houses. 

54.  Spare  a  harp. 

55. 

1.  A  town  in  the  noHh  of  France. 

2.  A  county  and  town  in  Scotland 

3.  A  town  in  Australia. 

4.  A  town  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

5.  A  tributary    of   the    Loire,  in 

France. 

6.  A  town    in    Arabia,    held    by 

Britain. 
The    initicUs    and   finals    read 
downwards  will   make  a  country 
in  Ada,  and  one  in  Europe. 

50.  Dream  on  mum. 

57.  le  no  cat  did. 

Hidden  Battles. 

58.  He  was  sitting  down. 

59.  These  cigars  are  not  for  us. 

60.  Straw  takes  fire  too  quickly. 

61.  I  don't  aim  on. 

62.  Ten  acres,  sir. 

63.  Red  rum. 

64.  Ten  men  rest. 

Scotch  Counties. 

65.  550  her  aunts. 

66.  101  ash  nets. 

67.  1500  rub  not  A. 

68.  1501  sure  F. 


PU 
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69. 

1.  Faith. 

2.  River  in  South  America. 

3.  A  celebrated  writer  (curtailed). 

4.  To  submit. 

Mj  finals  help  to  Bustain  my 
third  letters,  in  my  inUi€Us, 

70. 

1.  A  part  of  the  fiu^e. 

2.  A  bird. 

3.  Europe's  present  attraction. 

4.  SatiricaL 

5.  Without  which  Hfe  is  a  blank. 
The  imtials  form  the  name  of  an 

artist;  the  finals  the  periodical  to 
which  he  contributed. 

71. 

'M.y  first  is  a  woman's  name. 
My  second  is  a  precious  metal. 
My  whole  is  a  name  of  a  flower. 

72. 

I  am  very  shabby ;  transpose, 
and  the  lion  claims  me ;  again 
transpose,  and  I  belong  to  every- 
body ;  again,  and  I  am  often  used 
in  church. 

73. 

I  am  a  seed  ;  transpose  me,  and 

I  gather;  again  transpose  and,  I 
am  a  dried-fruit;  again,  and  I  out; 
transposed  once  more,  and  I  am 
near  Constantinople. 

74. 

I  consist  of  11  letters;  my  6,  2, 
3,  1 1  is  a  small  bay ;  my  8,  9,  7, 

10,  4  is  not  fresh  ;  my  1,  11,  7,  10 
is  a  town  in  Kent ;  my  4,  5,  7,  8, 

II  is  to  scratch  out;  my  8,  2,  10, 
7,  6,  4  is  to  comfort ;  my  3,  7,  10, 

11,  9  is  a  servant;  my  whole  will 
repay  a  visit. 


75. 

The  initials  HJid  finals  will  bring 

to  your  view, 
Two  monarchs  of  Prance  and  their 

titles  too. 
If  you  study  these  Hues,  to  you  they 

will  tell 
These  rulers  of  Prance  in  exile  did 

dwell. 

1.  A  monarch  of  France,  ambi- 

tious and  bold. 

2.  A  country  now  famed  for  its 

mines  of  pure  gold. 

3.  A  disciple  who   oft  with  the 

Saviour  did  dine. 

4.  A  peninsular  town  long  famed 

for  good  wine. 

5.  A   laige    wealthy    mercantile 

port  in  the  north. 

6.  A    woman    with    whom  the 

Creator  was  wroth. 

7.  A  wide  river  that  runs  from 

the  lofty  Andes. 

8.  A  city  long  held  by  the  rebel 

Chinese. 

9.  A  name  for  a  cat,  a  horse,  and 

a  bird. 

10.  When  you  want  a  large  piece 

of  bread,  this  is  the  word. 

11.  A   town   near  the  mouth   of 

the  Cattegate  Sea. 

12.  A  sweet  little  nut  that  grows 

on  a  low  tree. 

13.  A  small    Scottish    town,   the 

least  as  to  name. 

14.  An  Italian  s'tatesmen  of  mode- 

rate fame. 

15.  One    of    the     harvest    home 

months  of  the  year. 

16.  A  large  cup  wherein  to  serve 

gin,  wine,  or  beer. 

76. 

Whole,  I  am  used  in  addressing 
ladies ;  behead  me,  and  I*m  the 
father  of  man ;  again,  and  I'm  an 
animal ;  again,  and  I'm  a  part  of  a 
verb. 
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77. 

1.  A  fish. 

2.  A  notion. 

3.  To  scatter. 

4.  Smooth. 

5.  Patriarch. 

6.  A  structure. 

7.  River  in  Austria. 

8.  A  pigment. 

9.  A  prophet. 

10.  Province  in  Australia. 

11.  A  limit. 

The  inUiala  name  an  eminent 
statesman,  and  ih^ finals  his  title. 

78.  O  !  I  run  a  mere  pence-job 
part 

79.  Strew  arms  Tm  in  quest  of* 

80.  One  popular  lion  a  bane  to 
us. 

81.  Lo  !  worlde  am  I  hard. 

82.  No  truth  will  anger. 

83.  As  Mars  bled  for  her. 

84. 

1.  An  offender. 

2.  Hough,  beheaded. 

3.  A  woman's  name. 

4.  Not  loved. 

5.  To  suggest,  curtailed. 

6.  A  degree  of  scarcity. 

Bead  downwanis  the  first,  middle, 
and  final  letters  of  the  above,  and 
find,./^%,  to  whom,  and  secondly, 
through  whom,  you  now  appeal 
for  edification,  and,  thirdly,  a  name 
at  present  applicable  to  yourself^ 
comjileting  a  trio  of  relations. 

85.  Lick  th'  basin. 

86.  I  is  her  rat  hoop. 

87.  The  law. 

88.  Truly  he  sell  war. 

89.  Governs  a  nice  quiet  land. 


90.  Why  is  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  like  a  dangerous  character 
in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  ] 

91.  Do  dear. 

92.  Nab  a  dunce. 

93.  Notice  in  a  map. 

94.  Moon  starers. 

95.  Sly  ware. 

96. 

My  first,  second,  and  third  are 
all  the  past-tense  of  very  common 
verbs,  and  my  whole  is  what  each 
one  who  tries  for  the  prize  is. 

97.  Ten  lads  go. 

98.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  person  trans6xed  with 
amazement  and  a  leopard's  tail  ? 

99.  What  joint  of  meat  does  a 
cockney  compare  to  a  cart-rut  ? 

100.  I  pin  and  ink. 

101.  My  first  is  a  fish,  my  second 
is  a  fish,  and  my  whole  is  a  fish. 

102.  .1  flog  a  man. 

103.  Why  is  the  letter  "  a"  likely 
to  get  wet  1 

104.  Sad  verity. 

105.  Why  is  a  sow  called  a  sow  1 

106.  A  pence  term. 

107.  What  poet  reminds  us  of  a 
very  tall  man  ? 

108.  My  first  is  an  article  of 
dress  worn  by  most  persons,  my 
second  is  the  abbreviation  c^  a 
man's  name,  and  my  whole  is  used 
to  take  off  my  first 

109.  Singing  Ben. 

110.  Brutes  did  it. 


THE   GABOON; 

OR, 

ADVENTURES    IN     GORILLA    LAND. 

EDITED   BY  THOMAS   MILLBB. 

CHAPIEB  VII. — A   HUHT,   AND  WHAT  WAS  CAUQHT. 

E  crew  had  by  this  time  reached  the    river  Noonday 
ind  found  it  hard    work  to  pull   against   the   torrent 
la  they  neared  the  range  of  hilla,  among  which  the  river 
lad  lis  Bouree,  and  where— leaning  to  the  south — the 
nountainoua  country  spread  round  in  placet)  dark  with 
breete,  where  outlying  tribes  of  savages    and    gorillas 
vera  to   be   found.     When    the  nights  were  fine  they 
anded,  and  camped  by  the  rivers,  for  they  were  well 
mpplied  witii  tents,  and  everything  necessary  for  an  out- 
)f-door  life,  even  to  such  comforts  aa  gave  to  the  interior 
rf  their  camps  the  appearance  of  a  plentifully  spread 
Iward  nnder  the  awning  of  the  qnarter-deck  of  a  ship 
veil  stored.     Two  laige  canoes  were  loaded  with  ahip- 
itorea,  and  what  they  had  purehaaed  at  the  warehouses 
Kdde  the  Gaboon  ;  and  as  they  had  now  reached  a  part 
of  the  country  where  the  ring-homed  buffalo  abounded, 
the  captain  issued  orders  to  moor  the  boats  for  a  day  or  two,  and  try  the 
hunting-grounds  for  a  supply  of  fresh  beef,  which  they  knew  was  plentiful 
thereabouts  through  the  number  of  leopards  that  had  bef^n  seen,  one 
of  which  Charley  had  shot.     The  natives  stated  that  wherever  the  wild 
bnfialo  went  for  change  of  pasture,  the  leopards  followed,  and  more  than 
once  thrir  fiery  eyes  had  been  seen  peeping  out  of  the  jungle  at  the  en- 
campment in  the  night,  while  our  adventurers  were  gathered  around  the 
cheerful  pile  they  had  kindled,  often  consisting  of  whole  trees,  for  fuel 
was  plentiful,  where  they  were  surrounded  with  unexplored  leagues  of 
ibrest-lnnd. 
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One  of  the  natiyes,  who  spoke  very  &ir  English,  having  lived  in  the 
coast  towns,  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  crew  at  these  fireside  gossips, 
though  the  captain  said  he  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  liars  that 
ever  ran  on  two  legs.  His  greatest  boast  was  what  he  did  when  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  gorillas  after  a  hard  fight,  when  they  kept  him 
captive  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  became  master  of  their 
language.  The  sailors  believed  him,  because  the  gorilla  they  had 
captured,  would  allow  this  fellow  to  approach,  and  even  sit  down  beside 
him,  when  the  native  would  grunt  and  make  a  peculiar  noise,  what  the 
nigger  called  talking  to  him  in  his  own  language,  which  he  said  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  threescore  sounds  or  words.  On  one  occasion  they 
seemed  to  quarrel,  and  the  native  was  about  to  fetch  the  gorilla  a  crack 
on  the  head  with  his  paddle,  when  the  doctor  interfered.  He  said  the 
gorilla  had  called  him  "  so-so,''  which  meant  he  was  a  liar,  and  literally 
translated  was  "  not  so,"  and  that  when  he  said,  "  you're  another,"  the 
gorilla  laid  hold  of  his  ear,  and  would  have  pulled  it  off  if  he  hadn't  said 
"  so-so,"  meaning, ''  it  is  so,"  and  that  when  he  let  go,  and  he  got  out 
of  his  reach,  he  should  have  given  him  ''one  for  de  nut"  with  his 
paddle,  but  for  the  doctor. 

In  his  wild  state  the  native  said,  "  him  mbber  say  do  dat  only  once, 
and  if  not  done,  him  takee  him  wife,  or  old  feider,  or  son,  or  madder,  by 
de  ear,  and  pullee  dem  to  it)  den  point  wid  him  hand,  and  if  dem  not  do 
it,  him  givee  dem  one  whack  on  de  nut,  and  knockee  dem  down,  and 
keep  knockee  till  dem  do  de  work."  He  said  a  grunt  meant,  "  I  shan't ;" 
a  squeak,  "  I  will  /'  a  shake  of  the  fist,  "  I'll  give  it  you ;"  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  ''  come  here  /'  a  raising  of  the  foot,  ''  get  out  of  that ;"  and 
if  this  was  not  understood,  a  tremendous  kick  fully  explained  the 
meaning.  That  though  they  could  talk  well  enough,  they  were  very 
sparing  of  their  words  when  a  sign  answered  the  same  purpose.  If 
his  wife  yawned,  he  pointed  to  the  great  nest  he  had  made  her  on 
the  lower  branch  of  a  tree,  where  she  mounted  at  once,  followed  by  her 
little  one.  If  she  wasn't  very  well  he  sent  berries  up  to  her  in  her 
bed  by  his  son  or  daughter,  with  a  grunt  or  two,  which  meant 
either  that  he  hoped  she  was  better,  or  if  she  didn't  turn  out  after 
finishing  that  lot  he  should  fetch  her  down,  just  as  he  was  in  ihe 
humour.  K  while  there  she  had  added  to  his  fiunily,  he  sent  up 
the  gorilla  doctor,  who,  when  he  came  down,  gathered  her  the  leaves 
or  berries  eaten  on  such  occasions,  and  so  continued  to  look  up  for 
two  or  three  days,  sometimes  sending  to  her  a  she-gonlla  as  nurse, 
who  would  sit  waching  over  her  on  a  neighbourijig  branch,  and  take  the 
baby  gorilla  to  quiet  it,  when  it  cried,  or  while  the  mother  was  asleep. 
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'*  All  thi3  I  can  readily  believe,*'  said  ike  chaplain,  "  £»r  it  is  nothiog 
more  than  any  of  our  intelli^^t  animals  dp,  also  tkat  they  utter 
sounds,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  construe  into  something  like  words, 
such  as  they  understand ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  what  ants  do,  by  only 
touching  one  another.  As  to  the  gorilla  having  anything  human  about 
him,  ezoeptiog  his  £orm,  that  I  deny ;  for  had  he  any  brains  he  would 
keep  improving  in  some  way  or  other,  were  it  only  in  the  bed  he 
makes  for  his  wife,  which  is  but  a  large  kind  of  crow's  nost,  consisting 
of  a  bundle  of  sticka  laid  hollow  in  the  middle.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  human  race  we  have  discovered  have  left  traces  of  some  intelli- 
gence, if  it  only  be  making  sharp  edges  to  flints.  They  oould  chop 
and  cut,  while  this  brute  only  uses  his  teeth  and  hands." 

'<  That  is  no  proof,  your  reverence,"  replied  the  doctor,  '^  that  his 
remote  ancestcurs  were  not  BU>re  intelligent  than  he  is  now.  We  And 
many  traces  of  arts  that  are  lost,  or  that  we  cannot  undentand.  He  is 
a  v^etarian,  so  never  had  to  hunt ;  he  likes  to  turn  in  for  a  snoose 
under  a  tree,  so  never  needed  a  house.  Kature  has  covered  him  with  a 
good,  warm,  durable  suit,  so  that  he  never  had  any  occasion  to  learn 
tailoring ;  he  prefers  his  food  uncooked,  so  never  needed  fire,  and  the 
philosophers  of  old,  as  your  reverence  well  knows,  considered  it  a 
virtue  to  attain  such  a  state.  How  do  we  know  that  iMa  fellow  may 
not  be  constantly  attaining  knowledge,  or  that  he  has  not  gathered 
together  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  keeps  it  to  himself  1  *' 

"If you  notice  him,  doctor,"  said  Charley,  " you'll  soon  find  that  he 
is  a  great  hunter,  and  that  all  he  catches  he  kills,  and  what  he  doesn't 
kill  he  carries  about  wkh  him  alive.  He  may  have  had  a  hand  in 
that  work  so  constantly  advertised,  and  even  have  suggested  the  title 
of  <  Hunt  ein  the  8kin."' 

As  it  would  be  a  moonlight  night,  the  young  lieutenant  proposed  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of  it,  as  they  would  find  game  oi  all  kinds 
out  feeding,  which  were  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  daytime,  and  as 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  with  the  ship  s  crew  and  the  natives,  he 
prc^>osed  making  a  wide  swe^  in  the  jungle,  and  driving  all  they  did 
not  kill  towards  the  camp,  as  they  went  on  their  way  back  to  the  river, 
so  that  those  who  remained  by  the  boats  might  get  a  chance  shot  by 
heading  them.  The  sailors  were  delighted,  and  armed  themselves  with 
muskets,  pistols,  cutkases,  some  placing  ochIs  of  rope  round  t^eir  waists, 
for  aa  they  said,  "  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  be  wanted. "  The 
owner  of  the  maa-trap  was  anxioos  to  try  his  luck,  but  could  not  prevail 
upon  any  of  Ins  shipmates  to  stay  bdiind  and  help  him  to  set  it. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  half  the  trouble,"  said  the  mate,  ''if  yo«  sawafinefitt 
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bull  coming  full  run  to  rush  up  and  seize  him  by  the  horns.  But  as  to 
catching  one  in  that  thingummy,  who  can  tell  what  port  theyll  steer 
for  when  they  once  set  sail  1 " 

Some  of  the  sailors  kept'  together  in  twos  and  thi'ees,  saying  they 
should  like  to  do  a  little  hunting  on  their  own  hook,  and  they  meant 
baiting  it  for  an  elephant.  Fred  bade  them  be  cautious  about  the 
leopards,  and  look  out  whenever  they  saw  one,  or  heard  a  growL  Sailor 
Uke,  some  of  the  crew  went  deep  into  the  jungle,  fearing  nothing ;  for 
gorilla,  leopard,  elephant^  bui&lo,  or  boa-constrictor,  was  all  one  to 
Jack  :  he  would  have  had  a  shy  at  one  and  all  of  them,  even  if  "  he 
had  lost  his  stick.** 

Three  of  them  went  on  together  until  they  arrived  at  a  wide  open 
space,  one  of  those  clearings  which  Nature  herself  makes  at  times  in  the 
midst  of  primeval  forests,  as  if  to  leave  room  for  her  flowers  to  bloom, 
and  for  her  birds  to  send  their  voices  across,  where  they  may  call  to, 
and  answer  one  another. 

On  the  side  of  the  open  space  by  which  they  stood,  they  heard 
something  approaching  at  full  run,  and  roaring  as  if  in  pain;  and 
though  Uiey  were  on  the  shady  side  of  the  plain,  they  soon  made  ont 
that  it  was  a  large  buffalo,  *'  forging  np,"  as  one  of  them  said,  **  with 
a  cargo  on  deck,"  adding,  'Mook  bright,  mates,  and  well  have  him, 
and  the  prize  he  has  got  on  board,  and  when  I  lay  hold  of  him  with 
the  slip  end  of  the  rope  in  my  hand,  you  seize  the  line  as  it  runs  out, 
and  keep  a  tight  hold.'' 

Only  a  sailor  could  have  made  a  dash  at  a  bufialo,  as  it  passed  him  at 
full  run,  and  caught  hold  of  his  tail,  h|mging  on  to  it  as  he  would  have 
done  to  a  rope  he  might  have  caught  in  slipping  over  the  ship's  side, 
while  she  was  in  full  sail,  picking  his  feet  up  at  the  same  time,  and 
planting  them  firmly  on  the  hind  quarters,  when,  having  given  the  tail 
a  twist,  and  got  a  firm  grip— after  having  slipped  on  the  noose  of  the 
rope,  which  his  mates  kept  hold  of, — '*  her  headway,"  as  the  sailors  said, 
was  soon  stopped.  The  buffalo  came  down  on  his  side,  together 
with  the  leopard  that  would  soon  have  eaten  its  way  to  his  very  heart, 
holding  on  to  his  back  with  claws  and  teeth,  and  growling  all  the  time. 
To  take  a  turn  round  the  neck  of  the  leopard  with  the  slack  of  the 
rope,  as  soon  as  he  raised  his  head,  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  the 
sharp-eyed  and  nimble-handed  seamen,  when  they  pulled  with  a  will, 
and  soon  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  his  growling.  The  bufialo,  after  a  little 
struggling,  got  up  and  would  have  been  off  again,  running  on,  no  doubt, 
until  he  had  dropped  through  loss  ci  blood  ;  but  this  the  sailors  stopped, 
and  also  stanched  the  bleeding  by  placing  the  dead  leopard  over  the 
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wound,  and  binding  it  tight ;  and  though  the  builalo  tumbled  during  the 
operation,  it  seemed  easier  after  it  was  finished ;  and  as  the  sailors  fastened 
the  rope  ov^er  its  horns,  holding  on  behind  like  a  driver  with  the  reins 
in  his  hands,  the  poor  animal  went  on  patiently,  carrying  the  leopard  on 
its  back,  after  making  two  or  three  attempts  to  escape. 

While  they  were  driving  the  buffalo  along,  they  came  up  to  where 
two  negroes  were  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  resting  themselves, 
after  haviug  beaten  the  thicket,  and  driven  the  animals  it  sheltered  in 
the  direction  of  the  encampment.  The  natives  were  listening  to  a 
moaning  sound  as  of  one  in  great  pain,  and  when  the  sailors  pulled 
up  and  asked  what  it  was,  they  were  told  that  it  was  the  wife  of  the 
gorilla,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  canoe. 

''  I  can't  swallow  all  that  line,  mate,"  said  one  of  the  sailors ;  **  it 
may  be  a  Mrs.  €k>rilla  ;  but  how  can  you  tell  she  was  spliced  to  that 
fellow  the  doctor  chloroformed  1 " 

"  Her  got  de  black  ebony  leaves  on  e  head,'*  answered  the  negro. 
''  All  de  old  gorilla- wives  do  when  dey  losee  old  man,  so  dat  no  udder 
gorilla  makee  lub  to  dem  till  dey  take  it  off.'' 

'^  I'm  blest  if  they  ain't  just  like  Christian  women,  Jack,"  said  the 
sailor  to  one  of  his  mates,  *'  hoisting  a  widow's  signal  on  their  topmasts, 
when  they  lose  their  old  men.  Where  is  she  1  Could  we  take  her 
with  us,  blackey,  and  let  her  see  the  old  salt's  all  alive  and  kicking : 
A.  true  British  sailor  never  sees  a  female  in  distress  without  lending  her 
a  helping  hand.     Will  she  show  fight  1 " 

"  No,  her  be  in  berry  great  trouble,"  replied  the  native,  "  shaking  e 
head,  and  hitting  herself  berry  hard  indeed.  She  no  fight  in  her,  nor 
little  piccaninny  she  got  wid  her.  We  go  behind  her,  and  look  ;  she 
neber  tumee  head,  so  berry  sad  ;  see  nothing  but  loss  of  old  man." 

'*  I've  seen  'em  take  on  in  that  way  in  many  a  seaport,"  said  another 
sailor,  "  when  the  old  man  has  gone  to  Davy'B  locker,  shaking  their 
heads,  making  a  rattling  row  like  a  ship's  tackle  in  a  storm.  It's  the 
way  with  all  females  when  they're  in  trouble,  and  very  often  when 
they've  had  too  many  drops  of  Jackey.  Let's  see  if  we  can  get  hor  on 
board  to  her.  old  man ;  that  may  comfort  her  a  bit.  Bear  a  hand, 
mates,  and  I'll  try  to  slip  this  rope  round  her,  and  we'll  give  her  a  lift 
on  the  buffalo's  back.  He  don't  seem  much  hurt,  and  the  leopard  will 
make  a  nice  soft  seat  for  the  poor  old  woman  and  her  kid." 

The  natives  led  the  way,  and  they  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the 
female  gorilla  was  sitting,  with  her  head  bowed  and  resting  on  her  hand, 
while  tie  baby  gorilla,  which  was  quite  a  little  one,  clung  to  her  with  its 
arms,  which  seemed  covered  with  what  looked  more  like  down  than  hair,  it 
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appeared  so  light  and  soft.  It  was  taking  a  slight  repast,  and  making  a 
kind  of  pnrring  noise,  as  if  it  quite  enjq3red  it,  and  didn't  care  a  rap 
what  had  got  its  &ther,  as  long  as  it  had  something  to  pull  at,  and  its 
dear  old  mother  to  cling  to  ;  dragging  erery  now  and  then  a  leaf  or  two 
from  what,  in  a  civilized  state,  would  have  been  called  her  widoVs  cap, 
and  seeming  to  say  with  its  eyes,  *^  What  an  old  Guy  you  have  made 
yourself,  mother ;  come,  cheer  up,  you'll  soon  pick  me  up  a  stepfisUiher, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  gorillas  who  will  jump  at  you." 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  reason  and  instinct, 
so  closely  do  they  seem  blended  in  some  animals,  and  so  near  do  they 
approach  to  the  higher  human  sense.  All,  however,  display  sympathy 
with  one  another,  if  endowed  with  no  other  sense  that  to  us  is  visible  ; 
some  display  it  in  the  eyes,  others  in  the  voice,  and  the  dog  very  often 
in  his  tail  Hats,  says  that  distinguished  naturalist,  Allbiglies,  will 
gather  round  a  dying  relative,  sitting  upright,  with  their  tails  in  their 
paws  to  wipe  away  the  tears  as  they  gather  on  their  noses.  Even 
snails  are  seen  to  push  their  horns  into  a  poor  brother's  shell,  when  he 
is  coiled  up  at  the  far  end,  and  very  bad  indeed,  as  if  to  inquire  how  he 
is,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  they  can  do  for  him.  Animals  never  kill 
each  other  but  in  their  anger  while  fighting ;  the  only  brute  that  brains 
his  brother  with  a  bludgeon,  so  that  he  may  rifle  his  pockets  of  the  price 
of  a  pot  of  beer,  without  bearing  him  any  ill-will,  is  that  shaped  in  the 
form  of  the  gorilla,  and  misnamed  man.  Now  whether  it  was  in  the 
eye,  or  in  the  voice,  or  there  was  something  mesmeric  in  the  touch,  or 
all  united  together,  produced  the  effect,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish,  but 
certain  it  is  that  as  one  of  the  sailors  threw  a  running  noose  over  the 
head  of  the  she-gorilla,  another  sailor  stepped  forward  and  said,  "  Avast 
heaving,  mate ;  don't  draw  that  tight,  so  as  to  hurt  her ;  she'll  go  with 
us  without  that,  I  can  see  by  her  eye,  though  it's  only  moonlight.  "Won't 
you,  old  girl  ? "  and  he  placed  his  great  tarry  hand  gently  on  the  gorilla's 
shoulder,  while  she  went  "  ugh,  ugh,  ugh,"  as  if  to  say,  "  That  I  will, 
and  thank  you,  too.  If  you  can  show  me  where  my  poor  old  husband 
is."  She  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  "  Now  give  me  the  little'  piccaninny," 
said  the  sailor,  "  while  you  give  her  a  leg  up,  and  she  shall  see  her  old 
man  in  about  a  brace  of  shakes."  She  offered  no  resistance  as  the  sailors 
lifted  her  on  the  bufialo's  back,  and  seated  her  on  the  dead  leopard. 
Not  so  with  the  baby  g(M*illa ;  he  began  to  sing  out  pen-and-ink,  and 
laying  hold  of  his  nurse's  whiskers,  pulled  off  a  great  handful.  "  Oh, 
bless  his  little  heart,  it's  only  his  pretty  playfol  wajrs ;  he's  no  harm 
in  him ; "  but  when  he  laid  hold  of  the  other  whisker,  Jack  seized  both 
his  wrists  in  one  hand,  and  holding  them  as  tight  as  if  they  were  in  a 
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Yvsey  sud,  *'  No  more  of  ihaty  jonngiiter,  or  I  shall  tnm  jou  upper- 
most and  oYerfaaol  your  slumthing/'  The  litUe  brute  tried  to  bite,  bat 
not  haTing  cut  its  teeth,  Jack  only  laughed  as  he  thrust  the  end  of  his 
tarry  fingers  into  its  mouth.  They  handed  it  up  to  the  mother,  whose 
arms  were  left  fne,  and  she  seemed  to  kiss  it  in  her  way. 

They  were  the  last  of  the  hunters  who  reached  the  ODoampment^  and 
were  received  with  loader  cheers  than  any  who  had  preceded  them, 
while  the  natives  rolled  tiwir  eyes  about  in  wonder ;  lor  the  only  living 
object  they  had  ever  befi)i«  seen  on  the  back  of  another,  was  some  beast 
of  prey,  that  had  sprang  upon  the  affirighted  animal  it  had  seised 
Several  ba£^»loes  and  other  thiogs  had  been  captured,  and,  besides  what 
they  had  killed,  the  sailors  had  drawn  together  the  vines  and  other 
dimbing  plants  that  grew  about  the  trees  in  the  jungle,  and  what  with 
twisting  and  crossing  them  into  net- work,  had  penned  several  up  alive 
in  an  opening  they  had  made,  by  felling  some  of  the  trees  dose  to  the 
encampment.  The  female  gorilla  and  her  young  one  were  placed  in  the 
canoe,  and  secured  to  the  old  £ftther,  for  such  he  evidently  was,  from  his 
manner  of  receiving  har ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  sight  that  would  have 
^<  drawn  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek,"  as  Milton  says,  it  was  when 
the  husband  enfolded  his  wife  in  his  great  hairy  arms,  while  she  rested 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  baby  gorilla — ^for  they  can  run  as  soon 
as  bom — danced  round  them  in  the  canoe,  and  seemed  as  jolly  as  a 
sandboy  who  has  sold  his  stock.  It  caused  some  of  the  sailors  to 
wipe  their  eyes  on  their  jacket-sleeves.     It  did  indeed. 


CHAPTEB    VIII. 

HOW  MRS.    GORILLA   CAHE  TO  THK   RESCUE. 

THAT  night  there  was  sudi  a  hullabaloo  in  the  camp  as  was  never 
before  heard  in  that  part  of  Equatorial  Africa :  sailors  and  natives 
had  to  out  and  run,  and  get  into  the  boats  and  canoes  hdter-skeiter, 
headforemost,  or  anyhow,  as  they  best  could ;  and  fortunate  was  he  who 
got  into  tibe  river  in  the  hurry,  and  so  drowned  the  eaaemj  who  clung  to 
him.  Whether  it  was  the  smell  of  the  roast  meat  that  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  invaders,  or  the  blaze  of  the  fires,  no  one  could  tell ; 
buft  while  the  adventurers  were  enjoying  themselves  with  bufialo  meat 
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dressed  in  eveiy  form  almost— especially  steaks  fried  with  onions,  which 
might  have  been  smelt  a  mile  off  when  carried  away  by  the  wind — 
they  were  attacked  by  whole  armies  of  African  ants,  numbering 
millions  upon  millions.  One  of  these  ants,  if  cut  into  little  bits,  woold 
make  more  than  a  score  of  the  large  English  black  ants,  and  they  are 
formed  differently  from  any  other  insect  in  the  known  world.  Their 
mouths  are  exactly  the  shape  of  the  head  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  they 
open  and  shut  in  the  same  way.  As  to  the  pulling  power,  no  one 
would  believe  how  great  it  is  unless  he  tried';  as  a  proof  of  which, 
if  one  of  the  natives  has  a  terrible  toothache,  and  wants  it  drawn,  he 
gets  one  of  these  ants,  when,  opening  his  mouth,  another  places  the 
pincer-shaped  head  of  the  insect  upon  the  decayed  tooth,  and  the  ant 
has  it  out^  and  is  off  with  it,  before  you  can  cry  out  "  Stop  thief  If  iu 
mistake  he  lays  hold  of  the  cheek,  there  is  a  hole  through  in  a  crack, 
and  he  comes  out  that  way,  leaving  daylight  behind  him ;  while  if  he 
lays  hold  of  the  end  of  the  tongue,  the  party  bit  is  short-tongued  ever 
after.  Whatever  these  ants  lay  hold  of — ^unless  it  be  an  iron  bar — they 
bite  dean  out  to  a  great  depth,  carrying  away  the  piece  with  them;  so 
that  if  a  dozen  or  so  get  under  a  person  who  is  sitting  down,  and  get 
fidrly  hold,  they  bring  away,  not  only  his  trousers,  but  what  they 
cover,  and  leave  for  days  after  a  cluster  of  scars  as  if  he  had  been 
peppered  with  large  shot.  Though  the  ants  appear  not  to  have  been  so 
large  that  attacked  the  great  African  explorer,  yet  they  were  quite 
big  enough  to  make  him  sing  out  loudly;  and  he  tells  us  that 
when  they  began  to  sup  off  him,  ''  he  ran  out  into  the  street  and  called 
for  help."  It  is  very  singular,  but  they  seem  to  act  under  a  leader; 
for  when  a  score  or  so  get  under  a  person  that  is  alive,  they  all  bite 
at  once,  as  if  at  a  given  signal,  and  are  off  like  lightning;  but  if 
what  they  prey  upon  is  dead,  they  take  their  time,  and  never  leave 
off  until  the  whole  is  finished,  if  even  it  be  an  elephant;  then 
they  leave  nothing  but  his  bones,  bringing  up  reinforcements  to  assist 
in  making  clean  work  of  him.  They  finished  all  the  buffalo  meat,  but 
did  not  attack  the  cattle  that  were  penned  up  with  the  network  of 
vines  in  the  jungle,  neither  did  they  get  into  the  boats.  Such  of  the 
ship-stores  as  were  on  shore  were  preserved  through  the  sailors  laying 
down  trains  of  gunpowder,  which,  when  well  covered  with  the  enemy, 
they  fired,  making  shot,  as  it  were,  of  their  remains,  which  spread 
among  the  approaching  invaders,  and  caused  them  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

Fat   Dick,  the   ship's  cook,    appeared   to   have   been   the  greatest 
sufferer,  for  as  he  was  built  broader  than  any  other  of  his  shipmates, 
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he  afforded  shelter  to  a  greater  number  of  the  assailants ;  and  when  the 
signal  w$a  giren  to  l^te  by  the  leading  ant,  Dick  shot  np  as  if  a  barrel 
of  powd^  had  exploded  baieath  him,  roaring  out,  *'  A  whole  shipload 
of  ants  have  got  hold  of  me!''  then  darting  off  into  the  river,  where 
he  stood  up  to  his  armpits  in  water  until  the  enemy  had  beaten  a 
retreat.  Dick  sat  all  next  day  in  a  poultice  that  filled  a  pillow-case, 
and  dreamed  all  night  that  he  was  a  cheese  and  the  cannibals  were 
handing  bits  of  him  round  to  be  tasted,  which  they  bored  out  as 
cheesemongers  do  when  tasting  cheese,  shoving  the  bit  back  again, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  seen  in  the  crust. 

But  this  was  as  nothing  to  what  took  place  on  the  following  night, 
for  during  the  confusion  caused  by  the  attack  on  the  ants,  Mrs.  Gorilla 
made  her  escape.  It  was  all  owing  to  the  doctor,  who  said  she 
would  never  leave  her  husband;  and  as  he  was  fast  enough  with 
the  chain  round  him,  she  was  only  lefb  with  a  rope  to  hold 
her.  She  left  her  little  one  with  the  old  father;  and  as  he  could 
not  offer  it  much  nourishment  the  unfeeling  old  rascal  gave  him  a 
blow  every  time  he  cried,  laying  him  across  his  knee  as  a  cobbler 
does  his  lapstone,  with  his  little  back  upwards,  and  bringing  his 
great  open  palm  down  on  the  poor  little  thing,  imtil  he  made  him 
roar  like  a  young  lion,  and  then  shook  him  as  if  to  send  back  the 
sound.  During  the  interval,  when  the  little  wretch  was  quiet  or  asleep, 
the  old  gorilla  sat  shaking  his  head  and  fist  at  the  sailors  and  natives, 
as  if  threatening  what  he  would  do.  He  even  showed  his  teeth  at  the 
doctor,  who  said  to  the  captain, — 

"  We  must  be  on  the  look-out ;  for  it  strikes  me  he  has  sent  off  his 
old  wife  to  fetch  his  big  brothers,  and  all  the  gorillas  she  can  muster  for 
miles  around,  to  come  and  liberate  her  husband." 

The  doctor  was  right ;  for  on  the  following  night,  when  the  camp 
was  but  indifferently  i)repared  to  receive  a  fresh  enmny,  a  dozen  or 
more  gorillas  were  drawn  up  outside  of  it,  whose  roar  was  like  that  of 
a  htmdred  lions,  while  the  sound  made  by  beating  on  their  broad 
hollow  diests  was  like  the  booming  of  all  the  big  drums  from  a  largo 
army,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  musical  instruments.  As  the  camp 
was  unassailable  on  the  side  which  fronted  the  river,  there  were  only  the 
front  and  both  flanks  to  be  protected ;  and  as  the  jungle  beyond  made 
the  half  of  a  circle,  with  the  forest  for  a  background,  while  the  frontage 
was  here  and  there  interspersed  with  large  trees,  it  formed  a  good 
position  for  the  gorillas,  as,  in  case  of  retreat^  they  had  the  wild  forest  to 
fall  back  on.  One  thing  was  evident,  they  did  not  like  facing  the  camp 
fires — one  of  them  having  burnt  his  fingers  through  taking  up  a  red-hot 
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brand  wliioh  had  been  thrown  at  him  for  ventaring  to  show  too  bold  » 
front  by  coming  ont  into  the  open  space  that  lay  between  the  camp  and 
the  jnngle.  Oh,  how  he  roared  and  shook  his  hand  after  haTing 
dropped  it !  Then  he  stamped  on  it  with  his  foot,  and  danced  and 
roared  again ;  for  it  singed  all  the  hair  off,  and  burnt  through  the  skin, 
while  the  sailors  screamed  with  laughter  at  his  antics. 

^'  Well,  they're  a  nice  party  to  come  to  sapper,"  said  the  captain, 
"  though  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  ants,  who  walked  up  and  helped  them^ 
selves,  without  even  saying  *  By  your  leave.'  Will  they  show  fig^t, 
Charley  ?     What  does  Du  Chaillu  say  ?" 

Charley,  who  had  read  the  work  a  dozen  times  or  more,  answered, — 

*^  He  says,  '  Some  years  ago  a  party  of  gorillas  were  found  in  a  cane- 
field  tying  up  the  sugar-cane  in  regular  bundles;  *  *  *  the  natives 
attacked  them,  but  were  routed,  and  several  killed,  while  others  were 
carried  off  prisoners  by  the  gorillas  ;  but  in  a  few  dajrs  they  returned 
home  uninjured,  with  this  horrid  exception ;  the  naik  of  their  fingers 
and  toes  had  been  torn  off  by  (the  gorillas).' "  • 

*'  Uninjui^  eh  !  I  wonder  what  the  natives  themselves  thought 
about  it,''  said  the  captain.  Then  addressing  the  natives  and  sailors, 
he  added, ''  Ton  see  what  you  must  expect  if  you  happen  to  fleJl  into  the 
hands  of  yonder  unshod  and  shaggy  regiment  of  ugly  rascals.  They 
can't  stand  fire,  that's  evident ;  but  I  think  we  are  not  the  sort  of  men 
to  skulk  here  sheltering  ourselves  behind  that,  and  to  be  grimwd  at  and 
threatened  by  such  a  batch  of  hideous  imps  as  those.  Now  what  shall 
we  do  with  them  ?" 

There  were  a  great  many  suggestions,  at  all  of  which  the  captain 
shook  his  head,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  destroy  so  large  a  number,  nor  to 
make  many  of  them  prisoners ;  so  he  turned  to  Didc  the  cooky'^who  was 
apparently  in  great  pain  in  sfMte  of  his  immense  poultice,  which  had 
taken  as  much  In-ead  as  would  have  made  four  quartern  loaves,  besides 
sopping  up  a  whole  pail  of  water, — such  a  meal  had  the  ants  hdped 
themselves  to  with  their  pincer-shaped  jaws.     So  Didc  said, — 

''You  see,  your  honour,  Fm  not  aUe  to  get  about  with  such  a  load  as 
this  on  me.  As  we  haven't  the  ship's  c(^per  here,  I  should  advise 
fiUing  every  pot  and  pan  with  water  that  we  can  muster,  and 
when  it  boils  pour  it  into  the  garden-engine,  and  see  how  they  Hke 
that  first." 

The  captain  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  soon  a  whole  load  of 
pots  and  pans  were  placed  on  the  fires,  and  the  gard^i-engine  brought 
out  to  within  playing  distance  of  the  gorillas,  who  were  only  kept  bade 

•  **  Equatorial  Afnoa,'*  page  61,  edition  1861. 
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by  the  sailors  throwing  a  few  blazing  branches  among  them  when  they 
attempted  to  approach. 

<'  Get  die  piccaninny  out  of  the  canoe  before  we  commence  firing/' 
said  the  captain  ;  ^  and  let  us  see  if  it  will  tempt  the  mother  to  oome 
oat  of  the  ranks  to  take  it.     We  must  hare  her  if  possible." 

The  engine  was  filled  with  soiJding  water,  and  another  large  snpplj 
in  readiness,  to  ^  ke^  the  game  alive/'  as  Chariey  said,  after  it  com- 
menced, when  the  young  gorilla  was  brought  to  the  front  by  the  tall 
sailor  who  had  the  handling  of  it  before  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hold  it 
up  than  the  mother  darted  across,  and  was  seized  by  half  a  dozen  sailors, 
and  secured  in  an  instant.  A  dozen  or  more  gorillas  came  full  run 
almost  close  upon  her  heels,  when  slapdash !  rush !  hizz !  fizz !  came  a  torrent 
of  scalding  water,  sweeping  the  whole  front,  and  giving  each  a  taste ; 
while  the  howl  they  raised  was  something  like  what  might  be  imagined 
if  a  long  street  of  slaughter-houses  were  filled  with  pigs,  and  the  butchers 
were  beginning  to  make  pork  of  the  whole  lot  at  once.  The  captain 
thrust  two  of  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  while  the  natives  ran  off  for  safely 
to  the  boata,  aa  if  afraid  it  might  be  their  turn  next.  Still  the  engine 
was  worked  with  might  and  main.  Didn't  they  jump,  and  roar,  and 
run  away  1  Some  looked  down  to  see  if  their  heads  were  off ;  others 
felt  for  the  hole  they  fancied  was  made  dean  through  them ;  <me 
laid  hold  c^  his  ear,  to  feel  if  it  was  gone.  Then  they  made  a  rush 
forward,  and  received  another  dose,  and  were  off  again,  yelling  and 
roaring  louder  than  evor,  while  the  noise  they  made  had  roused  the 
monkeys  in  the  forest,  who,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  came  up  by 
scores,  and  added  to  the  uproar  by  their  incessant  jabbering  among  the 
branches. 

Now  and  then  an  open  mouth  was  caught  sight  of,  and  aimed  at ;  but 
the  fellow  was  never  seen  again  who  caught  that  lot,  f(»r  off  he  flew  into 
the  forest,  with  his  hand  on  his  throat,  as  if  trying  to  garotte  himself, 
and  with  his  eyes  nearly  bolting  out  of  his  head,  and  looking  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  a  rattlesnake  that  was  all  poison-fangs  frx)m  head  to  taiL 
Where  a  few  still  maintained  their  ground,  the  sailors  made  a  rush,  with 
a  red-hot  branch  in  one  hand  and  a  lot  of  dry  powder  in  the  other, 
which  they  dropped  and  fired  off,  when  the  gorillas  started  into  the 
forest  after  those  that  had  been  scalded,  until  only  one  was  left^  and  he 
couldn't  run  at  all,  as  he  had  had  both  his  feet  in  one  of  the  fires ;  so  he 
was  placed  beside  the  mother  and  the  baby-gorilla,  to  be  seen  to  by  the 
doctor,  who  soon  i^^lied  a  poultice  to  the  gorilla's  feet. 

The  captain  made  a  speech,  and  said  he  had  been  in  several  actions  in 
his  lifetime,  but  such  a  complete  victory  without  bloodshed  it  had  never 
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before  been  bis  bappj  fortune  to  witness ;  and  be  ordered  for  tbe  m^i 
an  extra  jorum  of  rum. 

As  for  tbe  otber  gorilla,  wben  bis  wife  was  placed  beside  bim,  be 
began  to  pitcb  into  ber,  and  wouldn't  even  let  ber  bave  a  single  buncb 
of  tbe  berries  tbat  bad  been  provided  for  bim ;  and  no  doubt,  in  bis  way, 
called  ber  everytbing  bad  '^  be  could  lay  bis  tongue  to"  for  not  baving 
rescued  bim,  tbougb  sbe  bad  brougbt  up  all  ber  relations. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

MASTER,   SERVANT,    AND  JACKO. 

AS  tbe  gorilla  wbose  feet  tbe  doctor  bad  poulticed  and  bandaged  sat 
apart,  sbaking  bis  bead  and  turning  it  aside  at  tbe  rum  tbe  sailors 
offered  bim,  one  of  tbe  natives  went  up,  and  stooping  down,  witb  bis 
bands  resting  on  bis  tbigbs,  said,  "  Wby,  blessee  me !  it  am  my  old 
massa ! ''  and  tbe  gorilla  gave  a  "  Ugh  !  ugb  !  ugb  !  '*  sbowing  tbat  be 
recognized  bim.  Tbe  interpreter  was  called  up  by  tbe  captain,  and  asked 
to  translate  wbaV  tbe  native  said  ;  for  tbis  was  one  of  the  men  who  bad 
been  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  gorillas,  in  tbe  battle  among  tbe  sugar-canes, 
and  baving  made  himself  useful  during  bis  captivity,  be  escaped  uninjured, 
after  remaining  long  enough,  as  he  said,  to  master  their  language  But 
the  negro  having  been  employed  in  the  factories  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Graboon,  could  make  himself  understood  in  such  like  English  as  he  had 
picked  up  among  the  sailors  at  tbe  river-side,  while  be  comprehended 
every  question  that  was  asked. 

"  What  did  you  do  while  you  were  in  the  service  of  this  old  gorilla, 
wben  a  prisoner  ?  " 

'^  Me  scratcbee  him  back  and  bead,  massa,  wben  bim  itch ;  and  put 
berries  in  bim  big  mouth  to  eatee,  wben  bim  laid  down,"  replied  the 
native. 

'^  And  was  too  lazy  to  sit  up,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  cbi^lain,  laughing. 
"  We  used  to  work  our  fags  pretty  bard  wben  I  was  at  tbe  University, 
but  we  never  indulged  to  tbat  extent" 

'^  Wben  bim  sit  up,  and  bave  no  tree,  bim  givee  me  bard  knock  and 
makee  me  sit  up  for  tree,  to  lean  on  my  backee  when  bim  sleep.  Mc 
pickee  bim  teeth  wben  berry-stones  get  in,  and  pullee  de  pricks  out  of 
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him  feet  wid  my  teeth.  Him  berry  good  massa,  but  beatee  me  sometime 
when  him  mad.*' 

'^  And  what  did  you  do  to  him,  when  you  had  a  chance,  after  he  had 
beaten  you  t "  asked  the  interpreter. 

The  native  grinned,  thrust  his  toi»gae  into  his  cheek,  and  clapping 
one  black  finger  against  the  side  of  his  blacker  nose,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
as  if  afiraid  the  gorilla  might  overhear  him,  "  When  him  shutee  him 
eye  and  go  sleep,  me  patee  beetle  in  him  ear  and  fiy  up  him  nose ;  den 
him  jumpee  np  and  do  roar  and  tamp  him  feet ;  and  I  langhee  so,  jraw  ! 
yaw  !  jKw  !  and  hide  in  bnshee." 

'<  What  did  you  do  for  Mrs.  Gorilla?"  asked  the  doctor.  ''Though 
there  was  Ho  house  to  clean,  beds  to  make,  nor  carpets  to  shake,  I  suppose 
there  was  a  little  gorilla  or  two  that  wanted  looking  after  now  and  then  1 " 

'*  Me  nursee  baby  gorilla,"  answered  the  natrre ;  ''  chuckee  him  up, 
catchee  him.  Sometimes  him  get  on  tree,  and  not  come  down ;  den  I 
chuckee  stone  attee  head — ^makee  him  roar.  Sometimes  I  catchee  big 
fly,  put  it  in  him  little  mouth.  Yaw !  yaw  !  yaw  !  him  coughee  so  bad ; 
knock  him  hard  on  backee  to  stop  coughee.  Taw !  yaw  !  Him  had  old 
gran&der  berry  bad  of  de  mange ;  him  drinkee  from  ribber,  alligatoi*  come, 
open  him  mouth,  pop  down  troat  I  hit  gran£EMler,  and  make  alligator 
so  bad,  him  open  jaws,  and  trOw  him  up  on  de  bank,  den  die  of  de 
mange ;  and  all  fly  eat  alligator  die  of  de  mange,  and  all  fishee  in  de 
ribber  eat  fly  die  of  de  mange.'* 

''  He  must  have  had  the  mange  very  bad  indeed  to  have  killed  the 
alligator,"  said  the  doctor — ''  a  fellow  that  can  digest  an  elephant's  tusk. 
I  wonder  the  birds  that  drank  the  water  didn't  catch  it  as  well  as  the 
fishes.  Give  darkee  another  can  of  rum,  mate,  to  wash  the  old  grand- 
father out  of  his  throat,  for  that's  a  tough  yam  he  has  twisted." 

The  two  cousins,  Charley  and  Fred,  who  were  seated  near  the  good- 
natured  captain,  had  evidently  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to 
agree  to  something  or  other  to  which  he  objected,  from  the  way  he 
shook  his  head  in  disapprovaL  At  length  he  said,  ''These  boys  are 
tr3ring  to  persuade  me  to  let  them  have  a  double-barrelled  gun  apiece 
and  a  long-range  rifle,  and  go  into  the  jungle  to-morrow,  hunting  on 
their  own  account.  All  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  they  may  lose  themselves ; 
and  though  I  do  not  like  to  refuse,  I  tell  than  they  must  get  the  con- 
sent of  chi^laxn,  doctor,  and  my  nephew  as  well,  so  as  to  make  me  feel 
a  little  less  responsibla     What  say  you,  gentlemen — ^yes  or  no  % " 

"  I  see  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  if  they  take  my  pocket-compass  with 
them,  and  promise  to  be  back  early,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  They  are 
both  capital  shots ;  and  only  kt  them  be  well  supplied  with  ammunition, 
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and  soukething  to  eat,  and  tliej  ynH  take  no  harm,  I  hope,  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  longer  than  that,  if  they  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  do  not  ventore 
tooliKr." 

'^  All  I  am  a&aid  of  is  that  sooobe  of  the  defeated  gorillas  may  be 
hanging  about  ready  to  snap  up  any  straggler/'  said  the  chaplain ;  ^'  for 
they  are  of  a  revengeful  disposition,  and  will  not  readily  forget  the  scald- 
ing they  have  had.  If  they  do  go,  they  must  look  well  into  the  trees  all 
around  them,  and  not  forget  that  the  gorilla  sometimes  stranglee  pas- 
sengers by  drawing  them  up  with  his  feet,  and  garotting  ih&ok  with  his 
hands ;  and  that  as  his  reach  is  long,  he  is  as  mudi  to  be  feared  as  a 
Thug,  where  there  is  cover  enoii^  to  conceal  him,  and  does  his  mopderous 
work  as  silently.     I  object  to  ihe  boys  going  unacoompaaied." 

<*  If  they  wish  it,''  said  the  young  lieutenant,  "  let  theu  go,  and  take 
their  chance.  My  brother  Charley  is  big  enough  and  old  enough  and 
ugly  enou^  to  take  care  of  himself;  and  as  to  Fred,  if  a  gorilla 
garottes  him,  I  shall  have  a  cousin  the  less,  that  will  be  all,  and  I 
dare  say  his  girl  will  meet  with  another  sweetheart  before  she  is  old 
enough  to  be  married.  Let  them  go,  uncle ;  they  are  to  enter  the 
navy,  and  no  milksops  take  hcmours  there.  Let  Tumbling  Jack  go  with 
them  j  he'll  like  it,  and  I'll  lend  him  my  revolver." 

^  Thank  you  for  your  decision,  cousin  Harry,**  said  Fred ;  ^'  and 
though  you  are  not  over-complimentary  to  eithw  of  us,  we  will  place 
the  deeds  before  the  words.  We  will  take  care  of  your  valuable 
revolver,  and  would  rather  have  Tumbling  Jack  with  us  than  yourself, 
gallant  officer  as  you  are.  Cousin  Charley,  get  up  and  speak  now,  or 
ior  «ver  hold  thy  tongue.  Gentlemen  all,  Charley  is  on  his  l^s,  or  will 
be  by  the  time  he  gets  up." 

''  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  refdied  Charley,  without  either  rising  or 
haying  down  his  pipe, — for,  wrong  as  it  was,  their  uncle  allowed  them 
to  smoke ;  and  as  for  Ttunbling  Jack,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  he 
diewed  tobaooo  as  if  it  were  liquorice.  ^'I  mean  to  try  to  kill  the 
biggest  gorilla  I  can  meet  with  to-morrow,  and  to  have  him  stuffed,  and 
plaoed  in  the  hall  at  home.  If  he  kills  me  instead,  it  will  only  be  in 
self-<ie£enee ;  and  were  he  a  man,  an  English  jury  would  £nd  a  verdict 
in  his  fftvour  under  such  drcumstanoes.  Tumbling  Jack  will  skin  him, 
be  he  as  small  as  a  flea  or  as  big  as  an  elephant;  he  would  skin  a 
streak  of  moonshine  if  he  only  once  got  the  point  of  his  knife  into  it. 
Brother  Harry,  you'll  be  tiie  beauty  of  the  family  when  Tm  gona" 

Charley  was  really  a  handsome  fellow. 

Tumbling  Jack  b^^  '*  turning  coach-wheels  "  round  the  camp  fire, 
he  was  so  pleased  at  being  allowed  to  dure  in  tibe  adventures  of  the 
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joimg  geaUemen  on  the  morrow  ;  then  he  changed  hht  recreation,  and 
walked  about  <ni  his  hands,  saying,  while  his  head  was  down,  *^  Oh, 
cnokee,  mamma ;  if  I  sees  a  gorilla  sitting  down,  won't  I  make  him 
atee,  as  I  walks  up  to  him  like  this'n,  and  hits  him  on  the  chest  with 
both  feet ;  and  if  I  haves  a  pipe  in  mj  mouth,  and  comet  up  to  him 
»-smoking  from  below,  the  old  fallow  will  take  me  for  a  lockermotive 
with  all  mj  steam  on,  and  mizzle  like  one  o'clock.*' 

He  was  a  great  favoucite  with  both  Charley  and  Fred,  fi>r  he  was  a 
boy  with  a  willing  mind,  never  making  a  trouble  of  anythii^  he  had  to 
do,  but  even  taking  his  thrashings  cheerAilly,  and  coming  off  all  the 
better  through  doing  so ;  for,  as  Harry  said,  *^  He  was  a  good  boy,  and 
minded  his  beatings  and  kis  biscuits.'' 

Bat  although  everybody  liked  the  boy,  nobody  could  do  anything 
with  him  at  home,  so  they  advised  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  to 
aend  him  to  sea;  and  throagh  the  interoession  of  Ohariey  and  Fred, 
Captain  Drake  took  him  out  as  cabin-boy  in  the  Gorilla.  Before  this, 
little  Jack  had  had  lots  of  situations,  of  one  sort  and  another ;  but, 
as  those  who  employed  him  said,  "  What  can  we  do  with  a  lad  who  is 
either  always  turning  '  coach-wheels  *  or  walking  on  his  hands  ? "  What 
indeed  !  If  they  sent  him  out  for  a  pint  of  ale,  ten  to  one  he  forgot  aU 
about  what  he  was  carrying,  turned  a  "  coach- wheel,"  and  came  home 
with  an  empty  jug,  unleas  he  broke  it  A  tailor  tried  him  :  he  began 
to  walk  on  his  hands  up  and  down  the  shop-board  until  he  sent  his  feet 
through  two  panes  of  glass,  Uien  turned  a  somersault  out  into  the  street, 
knowing  down  one  of  the  tailors  best  customers — so,  as  Jack  said,  *'  He 
gave  me  the  sack."  A  publican  next  employed  him  to  cany  out  beer : 
he  tried  a  tumble  head-over-heels  with  a  full  pot  in  each  hand,  throwing 
around  him  two  circles  of  liquor  and  froth,  and  returning  with  the  empty 
pots  to  receive  his  discharge,  and,  as  Jacko  said,  ^*  a  great  smack  o'  the 
face  for  my  wages."  A  confectioner  took  him ;  but  he  swept  all  the 
rows  of  glass  jars  frx>m  off  the  shelves  with  his  feet  in  no  time  j  then 
knelt  down  on  the  floor,  and  cleared  up  the  comfits  with  his  tongue,  and 
as  he  said,  "  While  I  was  having  sitch  a  meal,  the  guVner  came  behind 
and  gave  me  such  a  kick  as  sent  me  through  the  door  into  the  street ; 
then  I  thought  it  was  time  to  leave." 

There  was  no  doing  anything  with  him  on  shore,  so  he  was  shipped 
off  in  the  Gorilla^  where  he  displayed  his  tumbling  antics  in  the  rigging, 
was  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  monkey,  and  soon  became  as  great  a  favourite 
with  the  sailors,  who  christened  him  Tumbling  Jack,  and  Jacko  for 
short,  though  he  got  a  taste  of  the  rope*s-end  at  times. 

For  fear  the  captain  might  change  his  mind — *^  as  it  was  a  good  deal 
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like  a  weathercock,"  Charley  said — the  boys  started  on  their  hunting 
expedition  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  well  armed,  and 
carrying  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  enough  to  last  a  month  with  care, 
and  what  they  would  shoot — Jack  loading  himself  with  a  bag  of  ship- 
biscuits  and  as  many  other  things  as  he  could  carry.  They  struck 
out  into  the  forest  direct  as  the  crow  flies,  having  come  upon  an  elephant 
track,  along  which  it  was  easy  travelling.  They  had  no  feeling  of  fear, 
no  dread  of  any  living  thing ;  but  went  on  wiiki  quick  steps,  light 
hearts,  and  laughing  eyes,  ready  to  attack  anything  that  came  in  their 
way.  They  soon  shot  some  beautiful  birds,  such  as  they  had  never  before 
seen ;  and  these  they  talked  of  saving  for  the  doctor,  who  was  a  capital 
hand  at  preserving  the  skins,  which  he  was  collecting.  While  Jacko  ran 
aside  to  see  if  there  was  a  nest  in  the  bushes,  out  of  which  he  had  seen  a 
bird  fly,  Fred's  quick  eye  saw  an  immense  serpent  coiled  round  the  tree 
under  which  the  boy  was  bird-nesting,  and  preparing  to  make  a  spring 
at  him.  There  was  no  time  to  give  an  alarm,  so  Fred  raised  his  gun  in 
an  instant^  and  blew  its  head  to  atoms  just  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  striking, 
with  its  neck  arched  back  to  give  greater  force  to  the  blow. 

''  What  are  you  a-shooting  at  me  for  1 "  shouted  Jacko,  as  he  jumped 
aside ;  and  when  Fred  told  him  to  look  up,  and  he  saw  the  huge  serpent 
writhing  and  swinging  about  in  its  dying  agony,  as  coil  afler  coil  relaxed 
its  hold  on  the  tree,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Oh,  crickee  !  isn't  he  a  big  'un  !  and 
he  was  a-going  to  make  a  breakfast  off*  me,  was  he  t  Wouldn't  he  have 
found  his  mistake  out  if  he'd  swallowed  me  whole,  as  them  boa-strictus 
do  rabbits  in  the  'logical,  when  I  made  holes  through  him  to  let  in  the 
daylight  with  the  revolver  I've  got,  as  I  sat  inside  him,  and  kept  on 
firing  out  of  the  six-shooter ! " 

They  next  shot  a  young  wild-boar,  and  after  having  lighted  a  fire,  and 
eaten  pork-chops  until  they  were  fiiU  to  the  throat,  they  prepared  for 
another  start,  and  then  it  was  that  Charley  discovered  they  had  not 
brought  the  pocket-compass. 

{To  be  coniinued.) 
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[NE  of  the  firat  pbilosophical  toyg  with  which  a  boy  is 
presented  is  a  magnet.  We  can  all  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  little  oblong  deal  box  wrapped  up  in 
that  peculiar  grej  paper  that  is  always  so  suggestive 
of  toys  and  the  Lowther  Arcade,  and  contaioing  a 
brilliantly-painted  duck  and  a  magic  wand  that  alternately  brought  the 
bird  to  our  hand  or  sent  him  swimming  to  the  other  side  of  the  basin, 
according  as  we  showed  him  the  bright  or  the  red  end.  With  some  of 
us,  the  present  took  the  form  of  a  fat  fish,  who  kindly  allowed  himself 
to  be  caught  with  a  blxmt  hook  many  times  longer  than  his  own  body, 
and  who  exhibited  such  a  love  of  being  captured  that  he  deliberately 
fled  when  the  wrong  end  of  the  rod  was  offered  to  him.  Later  on  in 
life,  when  the  patriarchal  age  of  ten  or  twelve  was  reached,  we  possibly 
invested  in  a  sixpenny  horseshoe  magnet,  with  which  we  made  some 
further  steps  in  magnetic  science  by  trying  to  lift  every  object  made 
of  iron  that  came  within  our  reach,  from  tenpenny  nails  to  kitchen 
pokers. 

While  journeying  to  Ramsgate  or  elsewhere  by  steamer,  we  have 
watched  with  wonder,  not  perhaps  wholly  unmingled  with  awe,  the 
ship's  compass,  that  so  persistently  pointed  to  one  part  of  the  horizon, 
no.  matter  in  what  direction  the  vessel  might  be  moving.  Those  of  us 
who  thought  about  the  causes  of  all  these  marvels — and  I  hope  there 
were  many  such — no  doubt  referred  them  to  the  operation  of  some 
mysterious  agency  whose  effects  were  of  too  abstruse  a  nature  for  us  to 
comprehend.  That  ihiB  is  not  the  case,  I  hope  to  show  you  by  means 
of  a  few  sin^ple  experiments  with  our  old  friend,  the  sixpenny  horse- 
shoe magnet.      There  is  nothing  either  abstruse  or  incomprdiensible 
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about  the  matter.  The  magnet  attracts  or  repels ;  and  the  compass- 
needle  points  to  the  north  in  obedience  to  certain  simple  natural  laws 
that  we  can  discover  for  ourselves  with  the  greatest  possible  ease. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  named  the  natural  loadstone  magnes,  after 
the  citj  of  Magnesia,  in  Lydia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was 
first  found,  they  little  suspected  the  part  that  magnetism  was  to  play  in  the 
future  history  of  civilization.  They  had  no  idea  that  a  tiny  morsel  of  steel 
that  had  been  touched  with  a  natural  or  artificial  magnet  would  safely 
guide  us  across  those  mighty  oceans  that  to  them  seemed  boundless  ;  or 
that^  by  means  of  its  vibrations,  we  should  be  able  to  send  messages  of 
peace  and  war,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  life  and  death,  to  coimtries  and 
people  of  whose  existence  their  profoundest  philosophers  had  never 
even  dreamed. 

The  loadstone,  or  natural  magnet,  is  an  ii*on  ore  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  the  finest  coming  firom  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  consists  of  an  oxide  of  iron  known  to  chemists  as  the 
magnetic  oxide.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  this  ore  distributed  all 
over  the  world ;  but  there  are  very  few  specimens  that  possess  magnetic 
properties.  As  a  rule,  natural  loadstones  are  possessed  of  but  very 
slight  magnetic  powers  as  compared  with  those  made  artificially. 

Starting  with  our  sixpenny  horseshoe  magnet,  we  find  that  it  is 
provided  with  a  small  piece  of  soft  iron  called  the  keeper,  the  use  of 
which  we  shall  discourse  presently.  The  magnet  itself  is  made  of  hard 
steel,  and  is  generally  more  than  half  covered  with  sealing-wax  varnish, 
which  is  of  no  use,  and  may  be  scraped  off  before  beginning  to  use  it* 

I  shall  presume  that  you  are  already  acquainted  with  the  &ot  that 
iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  shall  therefore  say  nothing  on 
that  subject,  but  commence  our  experiments  at  onoe.  The  necessary 
appliances  are  very  simple,  and  will  include  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  a 
few  sewing-needles,  one  or  two  stout  knitting-needles,  an  empty  phial 
with  a  cork,  a  few  tacks,  some  pieces  of  iron  wire,  some  steel  filings, 
and  a  three-cornered  file. 

• 

Experiment  1.  Fix  a  piece  of  capper  wire  in  the  oork  of  an  empty 
bottle,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  bending  the  end  into  a  little  hook.  Ask 
your  sister — or,  if  you  have  not  one,  somebody  else's  sistm^ — for  a 
long  hair,  to  which  you  must  tie  a  little  piece  of  paper  of  the  siae  and 
shape  shown  at  A,  fig.  1  ;  the  other  end  of  the  hair  being  made  into  a 
loop,  and  hung  on  the  hook  of  the  copper  wire.  Test  one  oi  your 
sewing-needles  for  magnetism  by  dipping  it  into  iron  filings.  If  any  of 
them  adhere  to  it,  it  is  magnetic,  and  must  be  rcjeoled  ;  if  not^  thrust 
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it  through  the  little  piece  of  paper,  as  shown  at  A,  fig.  1,  taking  care 
that  it  hangs  quite  Inmjsontally.  When 
it  IB  at  rest,  present  a  piece  of  iron 
to  the  pointed  end,  also  to  the  blunt 
end,  and  you  will  find  that  no  effect  will 
take  place.  Hold  the  marked  limb  of  the 
magnet  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
point,  and  it  will  be  attinacted.  The  un- 
marked limb  will  produce  a  similar  effect ; 
and  the  same  result  will  ensue  if  you  hold 
each  limb  of  the  magnet  to  the  blunt  end.  n' 
In  fact,  we  have  a  simple  piece  of  steel, 
both  ends  of  which  are  equally  attracted 
by  both  limbs  of  the  magnet  In  per- 
forming this  experiment  you  must  take 
great  care  not  to  allow  the  magnet  to  touch  the  needle,  or  its  whole 
intention  will  be  frustrated. 

Experiment  2.  Bemove  the  needle  carefully  from  the  piece  of  paper, 
and  lay  it  across  the  two  limbs  of  the  magnet,  the  eye  end  being  on  the 
marked  limb  and  the  pairUed  end  on  the  plain  one,  as  in  ^g,  2.  Allow 
it  to  remain  in  this  position  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  restore  it  to 
its  former  place  in  the  piece  of  paper.  You  will  now  find  that,  instead 
of  hanging  in  any  position  in  which  you  place  it,  the  pointed  end  will 
turn  persistently  towards  the  north ;  in  other  words,  you  have  con- 
verted it  into  a  magnetic  needle,  with  a  north  pole  pointing  to  the 
north  and  a  south  pole  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Experiment  3.  Magnetise  a  second  needle  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner,  taking  especial  care  that  the  pointed  end  touches  the  plain 
limb  of  the  magnet,  and  vice  versd.  Fig.  2 
will  assist  you  in  doing  this  correctly.  Present 
the  pointed  end,  or  north  pole — for  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that,  if  the  needle  was 
suspended,  that  end  would  point  to  the  north 
— ^to  the  north  pole  of  the  suspended  needle, 
and  it  will  be  violently  repelled.  If  you 
present  the  south  pole  of  the  needle,  you  will, 
the    contrary,   find    it  just  as   violently 
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attracted.    Reverse  the  experiment,  by  holding 

the  north  and  south  pdes  of  the  needle  in  your  hand  to  the  south  pole 
6£  the  suspended  needle,  and  you  will  discover  that  the  axiom  that 

l2 
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'^  two  of  a  trade  uever  agree  "  holds  good  in  magnetism  as  well  as  in 
business.  You  have  now  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  poles 
of  your  horseshoe  magnet ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  marked  limb  is 
the  north  pole — the  plain  one,  the  south. 


You  will  have  gathered  from  the  above  experiments  that  a  magnetic 
needle  is  nothing  more  than  a  little  magnet — a  fact  you  may  verify  by 
suspending  your  horseshoe  magnet  by  a  fine  thread  or  horsehair. 

These  three  experiments  have  taught  us  a  great  deal.  Firsts  that 
magnetism,  like  laughter  and  hooping-cough,  is  catching.  Secondly, 
that  in  a  magnet  thei*e  are  two  distinct  forces  at  work,  one  at  each  end, 
which  troxa  their  directive  powers  we  may  term  north  polar  magnetism, 
and  south  polar  magnetism.  Thirdly,  that  when  the  forces  are  similar, 
they  repel  each  other;  when  they  are  dissimilar,  they  attract 

Experiment  4.  Treat  a  small  piece  of  iron-wire  similarly,  to  the  needle 
as  shown  in  ^g.  2,  and  test  its  polarity  by  means  of  the  suspended 
needle.  You  will  find  that,  unlike  the  steel,  it  apparently  receives  no 
magnetic  power  from  its  contact  with  the  magnet. 

ExpeTiment  5.  Take  another  piece  of  iron-wire,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  hold  it  horizontally,  with  one  end  close  to  the  north  pole  of 
the  needle.  Touch  the  other  end  with  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  needle  will  be  repelled.  Without  altering  the  position  of  the 
wire,  touch  its  end  with  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  will  be  attracted.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  bring 
the  wire  and  magnet  into  contact ;  the  mere  approach  of  the  latter  is 
sufficient. 

Experiment  6.  Hang  a  small  key  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  ; 
hold  a  tack — you  must  brighten  the  head  first  with  the  file,  and  blunt 
the  point — close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  key,  and  it  will  be  attracted 
]ust  as  if  the  key  were  a  magnet.  If  the  magnet  is  pretty  strong,  we 
may  even  attach  a  small  brad  to  the  end  of  the  tack,  which  in  its  turn 
will  pick  up  a  small  portion  of  steel  filings,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 

Eocperiment  7.  Hold  the  key  in  one  hand,  and  slowly  detach  the 
magnet  from  it.  For  the  first  few  hairs'-breadths  no  change  will  take 
place;  but  as  the  magnet  recedes,  the  steel  filings  will  first  fall,  then  the 
brad,  and  lastly  the  tack. 

We  now  get  some  sort  of  clue  to  Uie  cause  of  magnetic  power.  In 
steel  and  iron  there  are  two  forces,  that  under  ordinary  oircmnstances 
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are  so  united  that  they  exactly  balance  each  other  ;  but  separate  them 
by  some  means,  and  they  immediately  manifest  their  power.  In  the 
instance  of  the  needle  (fig.  2),  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  attracted  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  polar  forces  resident  in  the  needle  into  the 
eye  end,  the  south  pole  performing  the  same  office  for  its  north  polar 
magnetism.  In  Experiment  5,  the  same  thing  happened  with  regard 
to  the  iron  wire;  the  south  polar  force  was  concentrated  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  wire,  the  north  polar  being  driven  to  the  other  end,  where  it 
immediately  reacted  on  the  suspended  needle.  This  may  be  clearly  seen 
in  fig.  3,  where  the  key  is  polarized  by  contact 
with  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  tack,  brad, 
and  steel  filings  following  precisely  the  same 
course.  We  also  find  that  magnetic  force  can 
act  through  a  certain  distance,  and  that 
absolute  contact  is  not  necessary.  Tou  have, 
of  course,  also  long  ago  discoTered  for  your- 
selves that  in  the  case  of  the  iron,  the  polar 
forces,  when  no  longer  acted  upon  by  others, 
rush  together  immediately ;  whereas  with  the 
steel,  when  once  they  are  separated,  they 
remain  apart  for  a  considerable  time  at  least. 
To  explain  this  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  '      ^iq,  3 

these  two  substances,  iron  and  steel,  we  have 

not  to  go  very  far.  Iron — that  is  to  say,  pure  iron — ^is  an  elementary 
substance  containing  nothing  but  itself;  consequently,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  freely  its  polar  forces  are  separated  and  reunited; 
whereas,  with  steel,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  particles  of  the  former  element  hindering  alike  the 
separation  and  reunion  of  the  magnetic  powers  contained  in  it. 
Having  gone  thus  far,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  devising  a  ready 
method  of  magnetizing  any  piece  of  steel. 

Experiment  7.  Let  us  take  a  knitting-needle  and  convert  it  into  a 
magnet.  Our  object  is  to  drive  its  south  polar  force  into  one  end,  and 
its  north  polar  force  into  the  other.  This  we  may  effect  with  great 
certainty  in  the  following  manner  : — Lay  the  knitting-needle  on  a  fiat 
surface,  and,  b^;inning  at  the  middle,  pass  the  north  pole  of  the  horse- 
shoe slowly  along  it  until  it  reaches  the  end.  We  have  now  drawn  a 
certain  amount  of  io%Uh  polar  force  from  the  middle  of  the  needle  into 
the  end,  and  by  repeating  the  process  some  ten  or  twelve  times,  we 
succeed  in  forming  a  pretty  strong  south  pole.     Now  turn  the  needle 
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round,  and  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  remaining  haJf  with  the 
south  pole  of  the  horse-shoe,  which  will  have  the  effeot  of  forming  a 
north  pole  on  preciselj  similar  principles.  In  both  cases  we  must  take 
special  care  to  draw  the  magnet  from  the  middle  to  each  end,  and 
never  in  a  contrary  direction ;  otherwise,  we  shall  draw  back  towards 
the  middle  of  the  needle  the  polar  force  that  we  are  trying  to  con- 
centrate in  the  end. 

Experimeni  9.  Place  the  keeper  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  and,  as  yon  might  have  expected,  the  other  end  will  attract 
other  pieces  of  iron,  like  the  key  in  fig.  3  ;  place  it  in  contact  with  both 
poles,  and  no  such  effect  will  take  place. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  In  the  first  instance,  one  of  the  polar 
forces  was  left  free  to  act,  but  in  the  second,  they  were  both  attracted  by 
the  opposite  forces  in  the  magnet;  so  that  we  might  almost  say  that  the 
free  side  of  the  keeper  was  destitute  of  any  magnetic  force,  separated  or 
combined. 

Throughout  our  experiments,  we  have  spoken  of  the  magnetic  needle 
as  pointing  to  the  north;  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  the  north 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  not  being  coincident  with  the  geographical 
north  pole.  At  the  present  time,  in  England,  the  needle  points  from 
17°  to  18°  to  the  West  of  the  north.  This  deviation  from  the  true 
north  is  known  as  the  variation  or  declination  of  the  needle,  and  is 
constantly  changing,  being  at  present  on  the  decrease.  It  also  varies 
with  the  locality,  the  declination  at  Yarmouth  and  Dover  being  nearly 
1°  less  than  at  London,  while  at  Dublin  and  Glasgow  it  is  2°  greater. 
It  also  varies  during  the  day,  and  at  different  parts  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  proverb  "  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole"  is  a  very  lame  one,  after  alL 

ExperiinerU  10.  Lay  the  magnetized  knitting-needle  on  the  table  in  any 
direction  but  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  suspend  over  the  middle 
a  magnetic  sewing-needle  attached  to  the  little  holder  (as  shown  in 
1^g,  1),  bending  down  the  copper  wire  until  it  is  within  two  inches  of 
the  centre  of  the  knitting-needla  Instead  of  pointing  north,  it  will 
take  up  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  the  knitting-needle. 

Here  we  have  a  perfect  representation  of  the  action  of  the  earth  on 
the  needle — the  earth,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  acting  as  a  gigantic 
magnet. 


11%    Without  otherwise  disturbing    the  i^pamtus  as 
arranged  in  Experiment  lO,  move  the  suspended  needle,  with  its  stand, 
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gradually  along  until  it  stands  over  the  south  pole  of  the  knitting- 
needle.  Aa  it  progresses  onwards,  it  will  gradually  dip  its  north  pole 
until  it  is  over  the  south  pole  of  the  knitting-needle,  when  it  will  stand 
ahnoBt  upright.  The  same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  the  other 
half  of  the  knitting-needle,  with  a  like  result. 

This  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  which,  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  must  look  upon  as  a  gigantic  magnet.  A  magnetic 
needle  suspended  between  horizontal  supports  gradually  dips  as  one 
pole  or  the  other  nears  the  earth's  poles.  At  the  present  time  the 
needle  at  London  is  attracted  by  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth 
so  strongly  that  it  makes  an  angle  of  68°  with  the  horizontal  line.  At 
the  magnetic  equator  such  a  needle  would  be  perfectly  horizontal,  and 
would  dip  its  south  pole  as  it  progressed  towards  the  south  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth. 

The  sharper  amongst  you  will,  no  doubts  perceive  an  apparent 
anomaly  when  speaking  of  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  being  attracted 
by  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  it  having  been  previously 
stated  that  unlike  poles  attract  each  other.  This  anomaly  is  only 
apparent,  and  results  from  our  having  wrongly  named  the  poles  of  the 
magnetic  needle  in  the  first  instance.  The  pole  that  points  to  the 
north,  in  consequence  of  its  being  atti'acted  by  the  north  polar  force  of 
the  earth,  is  in  reality  its  south  pole ;  but  we  have  never  had  the 
resolution  to  change  our  nomenclature.  The  French,  with  greater  show 
of  reason,  call  the  end  of  the  needle  that  points  to  the  north  the 
austral  pole  (from  Auater,  the  south  wind);  and  the  other  the  boreal 
pole  (from  BoreaSf  the  north  wind). 

It  has  been  stated  generally  that  iron,  unlike  steel,  was  incapable  of 
retaining  magnetism  ;  but  a  piece  of  iron  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
north  magnetic  pole  exhibits  all  the  powers  of  a  magnet,  forming  an 
excellent  example  of  force  acting  by  influence  or  induction. 

Eaperiment  12.  Hold  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
dip — ^that  iff  to  say,  due  norUi  and  south,  and  at  an  angle  with  the 
horizon  of  68° — ^ncar  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  it  will  be 
vigorously  repelled.  Repeat  the 
same  experiment  with  the  south  pole^ 
and  it  will  be  as  vigorously  at^-aoted. 
Here  the  iron  becomes  a  magnet 
through  being  held  in  the  line  of 
the  magnetic  dip,  just  as  the  iron  yiq,  4. 
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wire  and  key  became  magnets  in  Experiments  5  and  6.  Held  in  any 
other  position,  it  acts  simply  as  a  piece  of  iron,  and  attracts  either  pole. 
Fig.  4  shows  how  this  experiment  is  performed.  A  more  beautiful 
instance  of  the  theory  of  induction  could  hardly  be  devised  than  this 
last  experiment. 

This  experiment  will  throw  a  considerable  amount  of  light  on  the 
formation  of  natural  magnets  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  block  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  pole 
would,  like  the  piece  of  iron  we  have  been  experimenting  upon,  become 
a  magnet ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  steel  bar,  the  magnetic  forces  con- 
tained in  it  would,  when  once  separated,  remain  disunited  for  a  long 
period.  With  a  piece  of  steel  the  same  thing  would  happen  ;  and  we 
continually  find  that  steel  bars  and  pokers  that  have  lain  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  pole  are  thereby  converted  into  weak  magnets. 
You  may  easily  test  this  matter  for  yourself  with  the  fiire-irons  of  the 
house  you  are  living  in. 

One  more  experiment  before  we  conclude. 

.  Experim^  13.  Place  a  magnet,  without  the  keeper,  on  a  flat  surface, 
and  lay  on  it  a  piece  of  white  paper.  Enclose  some  steel  filings  in  a  little 
muslin  bag,  and  sift  them  evenly  over  the  paper.  They  will  gradually 
arrange  themselves  in  a  series  of  beautiful  curves  springing  from  the 
poles  of  the  magnet.  By  gently  tapping  the  paper  now  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  increase  their  distinctness.  You  will  notice  that  the 
principal  amount  of  magnetic  force  is  in  the  poles  of  the  magnet^  and 
that  it  gradually  decreases  towards  the  middle. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  caution  you  once  more  never  to  leave  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  without  its  keeper  or  armature,  otherwise  the  two  polar 
forces  will  gradually  creep  towards  each  other  through  the  length  of  the 
magnet^  and  thereby  weaken  it  The  armature,  on  the  contraiy,  by 
keeping  t^e  two  forces  constantly  at  work,  prevents  them  from 
re-uniting.  Magnetic  needles  need  no  armatures,  seeing  that  through 
their  always  lying  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  they  are  kept 
in  order  by  the  earth  itself.  Bar  magnets,  like  the  needle,  soon  lose 
their  magnetism.  If^  however,  you  have  made  two,  you  may  preserve 
them  in  a  state  of  efficiency  by  uniting  their  c^posite  poles  with  two 
pieces  of  soft  iron. 


Cfe^e  Jfnst  €feam0is  '^nnkx. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
UIVDER  THE  ICE  (cOfUlTmed), 

.Y  after  day  passed  and  Uly  oontinued  to  work  dili- 
gently at  his  tunnel ;  but  his  strength  began  to  £edl  from 
want  of  food.  The  ibex  was  oomjdetely  devoured.  Uly 
had  even  split  the  bones  with  his  hatchet,  and  tried 
to  appease  his  hunger  with  the  marrow,  and  not  a 
single  thing  was  left.  In  vain  he  gnawed  the  bones  oyer  and  oyer 
agidn ;  not  a  fragment  remained  to  still  his  orayings.  Two  days  had 
gone  by  and  not  a  morsel  had  crossed  his  lips.  The  powerful  athletic 
man  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  lift  his  axe  or 
support  himself  on  his  feet.  Still  he  would  not  giye  up,  but  fought 
brayely  against  his  &te.  From  time  to  time  he  tried  to  go  on  with  his 
work ;  but  always  after  a  few  blows  his  arm  grew  weary,  and  the 
hatchet  slipped  from  his  powerless  hand. 

He  was  forced  at  last  to  abandon  the  attempt  completely.  Shiyering 
from  head  to  foot,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket  and  lay  down  in 
a  comer  of  the  caye,  in  mute  submission  to  wait  the  will  of  Gk>d. 

A  less  resigned  and  pious  man  might  perhaps  have  put  an  end  to 
intolerable  torture  by  plunging  a  knife  into  his  heart;  but  not  the 
faintest  temptation  to  such  a  deed  came  into  the  good  lily's  mind.  As 
long  as  he  could  think  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  diild,  and  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  whom  he  trusted  with  touching  confidence. 

Anotiier  day  and  night  passed,  and  no  help  came.  Uly  lay  still 
and  motionless  in  his  comer,  and  his  dull,  already  half-closed  eyes  only 
opened  occasionally  to  throw  a  trouUed  glance  around  him.  They  sopn 
reoloaed,  and  then  Uly  looked  as  if  death  had  already  claimed  him.     A 
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sad  sight  he  was  to  see :  the  pale  brow,  sunken  eyes  endfded  with 
dark  rings,  colourless  and  hollow  cheeks,  leaden  lips  closely  pressed 
together,  made  a  sorrowful  picture. 

He  had  been  lying  perhaps  an  hour  in  this  state  that  morning,  when 
again  the  long  drawn  piercing  **  Pfy-i-i  !  Pfy-i-i  !"  the  cry  of  the  carrion- 
kito,  sounded  in  the  air  far  away,  and  penetrated  the  deep  grave  of  poor 
XJly.  He  took  no  notice,  perhaps  did  not  even  hear  it ;  for  he  remained 
perfectly  motionless ;  not  a  muscle  stirred.  The  cry  was  repeated  again 
and  again — sometimes  nearer,  sometimes  further  off — till  it  sounded  as 
if  from  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm.  Only  then  XJly  opened  his  eye^y 
and  life  seemed  to  return  to  the  stiffened  limbs.  Again  the  screech  of 
the  bird  fell  on  his  ear  more  shrill  and  piercing  than  before,  and  XJly 
could  even  &ncy  he  heard  the  flapping  of  its  powerful  wings. 

His  curiosity  was  roused,  and  he  rose  and  went  with  tottering  steps 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  He  looked,  up  and  a  strange  spectacle  met 
his  eye.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  chasm,  planted  firmly  on  his  fore- 
feet, stood  a  chamois  defending  himself  with  the  energy  of  despair 
against  the  attacks  of  two  old  vultures,  who  flew  round  and  round  him, 
and  then  fell  on  him  with  violent  blows  of  their  wings,  beaks,  and 
daws,  endeavouring  to  push  him  over.  The  ohamoia  seemed  nearly 
exhausted,  and  was  bleeding  from  several  wounds.  It  was  evident  the 
crevasse '  was  too  broad  f(n:  him  to  bound  over,  and  to  turn  back 
was  impossible ;  for  the  two  mighty  birds  of  prey  darted  down  on  him 
with  redoubled  fury  wh^iever  he  attempted  to  alter  his  position.  They 
had  chased  him  purposely  to  a  spot  where  he  could  not  escape  them  j 
but  yielding  at  last  to  their  ferocious  onslaughts,  must  fall  into  the 
flflsure  and  become  their  easy  prey. 

With  the  most  intense  interest  Uly  watched  the  unequal  combat, 
satisfied  that  it  must  infallibly  end  in  the  downfall  of  the  diamois. 
The  only  question  was  whether,  driven  to  an  extremity,  the  poor 
animal  mi^t  venture  the  leap  across,  <x  even  in  despair  turn  round  and 
bound  back  over  the  gkciersL  In  the  first  case,  the  prey  would  £dl  to 
XJly ;  but  in  either  of  the  latter  the  vultures  would  appropriate  it.  His 
heart  throbbed  violently  with  suspense,  and  his  earnest,  eager  giaze 
followed  every  movement  of  the  terrified  animaL 

Suddenly  a  wild  cry  escaped  his  lips.  The  chamois  had  succumbed 
to  the  fierce  blows  of  his  powerful  enemies,  and  made  a  frantic  leap  over 
the  chasm.  He  had  reached  the  other  side  in  sal<^y ;  but  before  he 
could  get  his  looting  firmly,  the  vultures  darted  on  him  like  lightning, 
and  with  one  flap  of  their  immense  wings,  hurled  him  into  the  abyss. 
He  fell  at  XJl/s  very  leet,  and  before  he  had  time  to  recover  the  shock, 
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lily's  knife  was  plunged  into  his  breast,  and  the  poor  tortured  animal 
freed  from  his  persecutors.  The  disappointed  vultures  swept  round 
and  round  the  top  of  the  chasm  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  screamed 
and  screeched  out  their  fury,  but  they  did  not  venture  down.  They 
saw  that  a  stronger  than  they  had  taken  possession  of  their  victim,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  soared  alofb,  and  were  q>eedily  far  distant,  doubt- 
less in  search  of  some  fresh  prey. 

Their  cries  of  rage  had  given  Uly  no  concern.  He  saw  nothing  but 
the  chamois  at  his  feet^  and  felt  nothing  but  the  most  unspeakable 
delist  at  ihe  gift  which  really  seemed  as  if  directly  bestowed  by  Heaven. 
With  the  eagerness  of  starvation  he  drank  the  warm  blood  that  was 
flowing  from  the  animal's  wounds,  and  sought  to  drag  the  carcase  into 
the  cave  to  secure  it  from  any  renewed  attack  of  the  vultui*es.  But  he 
had  quite  forgotten  his  own  feebleness.  The  ohanK>is  slipped  from  his 
powerless  hands,  and  glided  down  the  smooth  and  somewhat  slanting 
ice  into  the  fissure  1^  by  the  flood. 

XJl/s  first  sickening  fear  was  that  it  had  altogether  vani^ed  into  the 
deep  gulf  below  ;  but  to  his  joy  he  discovered  it  lying  on  the  projecting 
rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure. 

''  To  God  be  praise  and  thanks  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  trembling  lips. 
^*  It  would  indeed  have  been  terrible  i^  through  my  own  carelessness. 
His  precious  bounty  had  been  lost  in  the  very  moment  He  had  sent  it 
me.     But  it  shall  be  a  lesson  for  the  future.'' 

Instead  of  climbing  down  immediately  to  recover  the  chamois,  Uly 
very  wis^y  determined  to  rest  a  little.  He  waited  quietiy  nearly  an 
hour,  till  Hie  blood  he  had  drunk  had  somewhat  recruited  his  strength, 
and  he  felt  equal  to  the  task  before  him.  By  cutting  a  few  steps  in  the 
ioe  with  his  hatchet,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shelving  rock  in 
safety.  Again  he  tried  to  lift  the  chamois,  but  it  was  still  too  much  for 
him,  so  he  had  no  choice  but  to  cut  it  up  and  cany  it  to  the  top  piece 
l^  piece.  This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  after  eating  a  few  slices  of 
the  juicy  flesh,  whi(^  tasted  most  excellent  to  the  poor  famished  fellow, 
he  prepared  to  return  to  tiiie  upper  plateau.  All  at  onoe  he  gave  a  start. 
In  the  mixture  of  ice  and  snow  which  formed  the  ground  before  his 
cave,  and  which  had  been  partially  washed  away  by  the  torrent,  Uly 
saw  something  shining  that  was  evidently  neither  snow  nor  ice.  Looking 
closer,  he  perceived  it  was  a  metal  knob,  and  a  joyful  suspicion  sent  a 
thrill  through  his  veins.  With  a  few  carefully-aimed  blows  he  loosened 
the  object  and  drew  it  out.  What  a  cry  of  rapture  resounded  in  the 
narrow  vault !  It  was  the  powder-flask  for  which  he  had  sought  so  long 
and  despairiDgly.      It  had  been  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  snow,  that 
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in  all  probability  he  would  never  have  discovered  it,  had  not  the  flood 
laid  it  partially  bare.  With  a  hand  trembling  with  emotion,  XJly 
opened  it  and  found  the  powder  perfectly  dry  and  uninjured.  His 
happiness  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  now  the  means  of  communicating 
with  any  neighbours  who  might  be  self-sacrificing  enough  to  come  in 
quest  of  him,  or  at  any  rate,  with  some  solitaiy  hunter  who  might  be 
lured  to  the  spot,  in  pursuit  of  the  chamois  and  ibex  often  to  be  found 
there. 

The  powder  might  be  very  useful,  too,  in  another  way.  More  than 
once  Uly  had  seen  an  ibex  or  chamois  peeping  ciiriously  over  the  chasm, 
and  if  he  had  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  he  could 
easily  have  fired  and  brought  them  down ;  but  in  the  absence  of  powder, 
of  course  it  was  impossible.  Still  he  had  always  abstained  very  care- 
fully from  doing  anything  to  Mghten  the  timid  animals  away,  chiefly  in 
the  hope  that  some  hunter  might  approach,  and  by  a  fortunate  shot 
kill  one  of  them,  which  would  either  fall  into  the  chasm,  or  remain 
lying  on  the  brink.  In  either  case  he  would  be  able  to  communicate 
with  the  hunter,  and  that  done,  he  should  look  on  ultimate  deliverance 
as  certain.  A  secondaiy  reason  why  Uly  encouraged  the  visits  of  the 
goats,  was  the  faint  but  constant  hope  he  cherished  of  coming  some  day 
across  his  powder-horn,  and  now  that  he  had  found  it  so  unexpectedly, 
he  determined  to  profit  by  it  to  the  utmost. 

But  his  hopes  and  plans  could  wait  His  first  business  was  to  dimb 
back  to  his  cave,  and  stow  away  his  newly-found  provision.  He 
carried  in  the  last  piece,  and  then  a  feeling  of  gladness,  difikult  to 
describe,  he  loaded  his  long  unused  gun,  and  hugged  it  to  his  breast, 
like  an  old  and  trusty  comrade. 

The  ix>wder  horn  was  still  two-thirds  full,  and  he  placed  it  in  his 
hunting  pouch  as  the  dryest  and  safest  place.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  long  days,  he  prepared  to  take  a  good  meal,  and  a 
hearty  supper  he  made  ofi*  the  unboiled,  unroasted,  haunch  of  the 
chamois.  Then  he  lay  down  and  fell  asleep,  and  never  awoke  till  next 
morning,  when  he  rose  so  strong  and  cheerful  that  he  could  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  more  courage  than  ever. 


L 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

UVDEK  THE  ICE  (continuect). 

Now  ih^t  Uly,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  had  recovered  his 
powder-horn,  and  laid  up  food  in  store  for  some  time,  he  was  able 
to  continue  his  labours,  though  he  could  not  but  see  it  was  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  bore  through  ice  more  than  150  feet  thick  with  no 
other  implements  but  two  strong  arms  and  a  small  hatchet.  But  still, 
why  should  he  sit  idle  1  Even  granted  that  he  should  never  attain  his 
object,  the  work  was  not  wholly  useless — it  kept  him  from  ennui, 
distracted  his  mind  from  melancholy  thoughts,  and  strengthened  his 
body  by  the  constant  ezerciae.  Since  the  violent  cold  he  had  taken,  in 
consequence  of  the  first  night's  exposure,  he  had  never  been  ill,  for 
the  suffering  and  weakness  induced  by  hunger  could  not  be  called 
illneas. 

Every  evening,  after  his  day's  work,  Uly  used  to  cany  all  the  splinters 
of  ice  he  had  knocked  off  down  to  the  fissure  left  by  the  Fohn,  and 
throw  it  into  the  gulf  below — a  gulf  apparently  bottomless,  for  however 
much  was  thrown  in  it  never  got  full,  or  even  clogged  up. 

But  Uly  had  another  occupation  now  besides  hacking  at  the  ice  and 
clearing  it  out  of  the  cave.  He  kept  a  sharp  outlook  for  the  ibex  and 
chamois,  which  from  time  to  time  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm. 
He  was  thoroughly  aoquunted  with  the  habits  of  these  animals,  and 
knew  that  they  were  rarely  to  be  seen,  exo^  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  evening,  so  at  these  hours  he  always  stood  at  his  post  with 
loaded  rifle  in  hand.  In  the  evening  the  timid  creatures  generally  leave 
the  upper  mountain-ranges,  and  descend  in  search  of  food,  returning  to 
their  covert  at  break  of  day.  Sometimes  in  passing  the  cluuaan  they 
would  peep  shyly  down,  and  these  were  the  opportunities  that  Uly  must 
seize  to  take  aim.  For  many  days  he  lay  in  wait,  but  nothing  rewarded 
his  patience  till  the  fourth  or  fiflh  day  ^m  the  discovery  of  the  powder- 
horn,  he  saw  some  heads  moving  high  above  him,  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  crevasse,  looking  like  black  specks  on  the  deep  blue  of  the  heavens. 
Uly  selected  his  aim  with  a  clear  eye,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  shot 
resounded  like  a  thunder  clap  in  the  narrow  fissure,  but  Uly  cared 
little  for  that ;  he  waited  to  see  if  the  ball  had  struck*  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  successful:  almost  immediately  a  dark  object  leaped 
upwards,  and  then  tumbled  headlong  down.  Uly  was  obliged  to  step 
hastily  on  one  side  to  avoid  being  knocked  over  by  the  animal's  weight; 
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it  fell  almost  at  His  feet,  and  proved  to  be  a  splendid  fat  ibex.  He  took 
out  the  entrails,  and  then  dragged  it  into  the  caye,  and  deposited  it 
beside  the  remains  of  the  other. 

Soon  after  Uly  was  again  successful,  and  within  a  week  he  shot  two 
ibexes  and  three  chamois,  so  that  he  had  no  fear  of  hunger  foi'  many 
weeks  to  come.  In  his  cave  the  flesh  kq>t  in  first-rate  condition  as 
the  cold  ice  prevented  its  becoming  tainted  in  the  slightest  d^ree,  so 
he  determined  to  husband  his  scanty  stock  of  powder,  and  reserve  it  for 
important  occasions. 

The  weather  became  daily  more  severe,  and  XJly  might  bleas  himself, 
he  had  the  skins  of  so  many  animals  to  protect  him  in  the  long  nights 
from  the  keen  frost.  In  the  day  he  never  felt  cold,  constant  work  kept 
him  warm  and  well. 

Uly  had  now  quite  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea  of  passing  the  whole 
winter  in  his  prison,  when  a  most  unlocked  for  occurrence  suddenly 
afforded  him  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  release.  One  morning,  as  he  was 
eating  his  usual  breakfast  of  chamois-flesh,  he  heard  a  sound  that  shook 
his  inmost  soul.  The  practised  ear  of  the  mountaineer  could  not  be 
deceived :  that  low  reverberating  noise  could  only  proceed  from  the 
firing  of  a  gun  a  short  distance  away  over  the  glacier.  In  a  few  seconds 
his  very  breath  seemed  stopped  with  joyful  surprise,  then  he  eagerly 
seized  his  rifle,  loaded  it,  and  fired  upwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm.  A  minute  or  two  elapsed,  that  seemed  like  an  etermly  to  Uly, 
and  then  he  heard  a  voice  calling  loudly.  He  shouted  joyfully  back, 
and  with  a  trembling  hand  reloaded  his  gun,  and  fired  again.  A  few 
instants  longer  and  the  &ce  of  a  man  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  ioe-wall, 
who  shouted  in  stentorious  tones, — 

*'  Halloh  !     Is  any  one  down  there  in  want  of  help  )  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  cried  Uly.  "  As  you  hope  for  Qod*s  mercy,  come  to  my 
d^verance  I " 

*^  Never  fear,  my  man,''  replied  the  voice  above.  ''  All  I  can  do  shall 
be  done ;  but  tell  me  first  who  you  are,  and  how  you  came  into  this 
fearful  pit." 

^*  I  am  Uly  Redinger,  of  the  Matter  vaUey,"  said  the  poor  fdilow. 
"  And  what  is  your  name  ? " 

^  My  Grod !  is  it  possible  ) ''  exclaimed  the  new  comer.  "  Ton  are 
Uly  Bedinger  !  I  have  heard  about  you.  All  your  neighbouni  oame 
up  mondis  ago  to  seek  you,  and,  as  they  could  neither  hear  nor  see  yoo, 
went  back  in  the  full  belief  ^at  you  were  dead :  and  now  you  are 
actually  alive,  and  I  just  happen  to  oome  across  you  1  Qod  must  haTB 
protected  you  in.  some  most  wbnderful  maaner,  my  good  fellow.'' 
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'*  He  has,  indeed  It  is  almost  a  miracle  that  I  am  alive/'  said  XJI7  ; 
and  he  gave  a  short  account  of  his  sufferings,  accidents,  and  escapes. 

"  Well,  Uly,"  said  the  hunter,  when  the  recital  had  ended,  "  God's 
goodness  and  mercy  have,  indeed,  been  marvellously  shown  to  you  ;  so 
keep  up  your  courage  still !  My  name  is  Hans  Spriingli,  of  Zermatt ; 
and  I  promise  you  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  get  you  out  of  that 
icy  vault.  Meantime,  however,  I  can  do  nothing,  as  I  am  all  alone,  and 
have  not  even  a  rope  to  throw  down  to  you  ;  but  I  will  hasten  down  to 
the  Matter  valley,  and  summon  your  friends  at  once :  they  will  not 
refose,  you  may  rest  assured,  though  the  joximey  up  is  fearfully  dangerous. 
A  human  life  is  at  stake,  and  to  save  that  a  brave  Swiss  is  always 
ready." 

"  Thanks  !  A  thousand  thanks,  Hans  Spriingli  !  "  said  Uly.  "  And 
don't  forget  to  greet  my  wife  for  me,  and  my  boy.  How  amazed  they 
will  be  to  hear  I  am  alive  ! " 

"  I  will  see  to  everything,  you  may  depend,  if  I  only  get  down  in 
safety,"  returned  the  brave  Hans.  "  And  now  stand  a  little  on  one  side 
There  is  an  ibex  here,  that  I  have  just  killed,  that  will  be  better  down 
beside  you  than  up  here,  where  the  vultures  will  soon  scent  it  out.  If 
I  come  back  with  your  neighbours  I  can  claim  it  again,  but  should 
circnmstances  prevent  me,  then  yo\i  eat  it,  Uly.  May  God  still  be  with 
you  in  your  horrible  grave.  I  must  be  off  as  quick  as  possible,  for  a 
heavy  cloud  is  gaiJiering  in  the  sky,  and  the  peaks  of  the  glaciers  betoken 
a  speedy  fell  of  snow ;  so  good-bye,  Uly,  and  rely  on  me  to  bring  you 
help  as  soon  as  I  can.^ 

"  €k)d  reward  you,  Hans  Spningli,  and  prosper  your  way ! "  said 
Uly.  "  I  shall  pray  for  you  constantly,  and  for  myself,  and  my  dear 
ones." 

"  Many  thanks,"  replied  Spriingli ;  "  and  now  look  out !  Here  comes 
the  ibex  !*'  And  down  it  came  tumbling  from  side  to  side.  A  few  more 
ferewell  words,  and  then  Hans  strode  away  at  full  speed. 

Uly  sank  on  his  knees,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  the  deepest  emotion, 
besought  the  Most  High  to  lead  and  protect  with  his  own  arm  of 
strength,  the  man  who  had  so  unselfishly  and  heartily  devoted  himself 
to  his  rescue. 

{To  be  contimied.) 
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SIDNEY     DABYL. 


r  those  memorable  days  when  I  was  undergoing  a  course 
of  penal  servitude  at  Dr.  Tickleback's  private  claasical 
establishment  for  young  gentlemen,  the  weekly  fencing 
leeson  on  Saturday  aftemoona  was  always  a  eonrce  of 
lixed  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  me.  The  tall 
Sergeant-Major  who  filled  the  port  of  inat^itctor  waa  a  genial,  conver- 
sational fellow,  fiill  of  anecdote,  and  highly  enterttuning,  but  withal  a 
strict  disciplinarian  and  stem  preceptor.  He  would  talk  and  chat  away 
pleasantly  till  he  gave  the  word  for  buBineas  to  b^n,  and  Uien  hia 
whole  aspect  would  change,  and  any  attempt  at  nonsense  or  tomfoolery 
evoked  an  immediate  rebuka  He  was  not  only  an  ikdept  with  tbe  foil, 
and  a  remarkably  skilful  one  too,  but 'an  intense  enthusLast  in  the  art  of 
fencing.  "  It's  good  for  the  arms,  it's  good  for  the  legs,  it's  good  for  the 
lungs,  it's  good  for  the  digestion,  and  lart,  but  not  least,  it's  good  for  tbe 
temper,"  he  would  say  when  some  novice  commenced  a  course  witli  him 
at  the  bq^inning  of  a  half  year.  If  hb  own  robuat  and  healthy  ^tpear- 
ance  was  to  be  taken  as  &  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  contradict  him.  A  foil  in  hia  hand  looked 
nothing  more  than  a  knitting-needle^  and  the  way  in  which  he  would 
sometimes  perform  feats  with  the  broadsword  for  our  edification  was  a 
caution.  To  tbe  mighty  Tickleback  himself  he  always  behaved  with 
great  civility,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  while  that  departed 
worthy,  in  his  turn,  partly  from  the  timidity  of  his  nature,  and  other 
reasons  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  inquire  into,  treated  the  tall  Life 
Guardsman  with  &r  more  oonaideration  than  he  did  any  other  person  in 
his  employ.  In  his  proceedings  he  never  interfered,  and  always  avoided 
the  class-room  in  which  he  administered  hia  instructions.    Hence  the 
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diief  reaeon  why  those  who  took  fencing  lewons  regarded  them  with  so 
maoh  fifcTOur. 

Apart  from  tiiat  ciroomstanoey  however,  the  study  and  practice  of 
this  invigorating  exercise  might  well  be  popular.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  boy  when  he  has  once  mastered  the  first  principles  and  surmounted 
the  few  preliminary  difficulties — and  few  indeed  they  are — ^will  be  any- 
thing but  determined  to  acquire  perfection  as  &r  as  he  can  in  handling 
his  foil.  It  is  just  one  of  those  ezerdses  that  cannot  £ul  to  engage  the 
young  and  active ;  it  brings  all  the  muscles  into  play,  and  keeps 
the  wits  on  the  qui  vive.  It  is  no  use  picking  up  ju*^  a  smattering  of 
fmcing ;  in  &<sty  you  may  as  well  let  it  alone  altogether,  for,  the  first 
per8(Mi  you  attempt  to  try  conclusions  with  will,  if  he  knows  his 
work,  make  short  business  with  you,  and  expose  you  as  a  miserable 
impostor. 

At  one  time  fencing  was  looked  upon  with  much  disfavour  in  this 
country,  owing  to  its  leading  to  the  reprehensible  practice  of  duelling. 
It  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  every  gentleman's  education  that 
he  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  small-sword, 
which  was  an  indispensable  portion  of  his  costume,  and  an  immediate 
resource  to  which  to  fly  upon  the  slightest  provocatiun.  The  most 
trumpery  causes  were  sufficient  for  blades  to  be  crossed  in  mortal 
combat,  and  lives  were  sacrificed  in  moments  of  passicm  or  intoxication 
in  a  way  that  only  to  read  of  in  these  days  excites  horror  and 
disgust.  Lord  Byron's  grand-uncle  left  the  dinner-table,  and  fought 
and  killed  a  Mr.  Chaworth  in  an  adjoining  room  by  the  light  of  a 
single  tallow  candle,  because  the  latter  had  asserted  in  the  course  of 
the  repast  that  the  quantity  of  game  on  his  estate  was  greater  than 
that  on  the  Byron  preserves.  Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things  to  be 
existing  in  this  steady-going  Old  England  of  ours  !  Then,  again,  there  was 
the  famous  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  when 
both  fought  so  fiercely  and  vindictively  that  neither  survived — though 
for  the  matter  of  that  it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  pair  of  them 
were  out  of  the  world.  This  wsa  the  fashion  after  which  our  fore- 
fiithers  used  to  heal  their  wounded  honour,  and  settle  their  difierences, 
and  hence  the  reason  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  foil,  though  a  dangerous, 
was  to  a  certain  extent,  an  indispensable  accomplishment.  It  is  a 
melancholy  thing  to  reflect  that  a  very  large  number  of  what  in  those 
times  were  politely  termed  duels,  were  in  reality  little  else  than  murders, 
for  the  code  that  recognized  them  as  the  only  proper  means  by  which  a 
gentleman  could  settle  his  quarrels,  or  wipe  out  insult,  contained  no  pro- 
vision against  the  veriest  gre^ihom  in  the  use  of  the  rapier  being  called 
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out,  and  haying  to  meet  the  most  finished  and  deadly  swordsman  of  the 
day.  The  former  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  might  have  had  some  slight 
chance  at  t^i  or  fifteen  paces,  but  at  dose  quarters,  with  a  yard  of  cold 
steel  within  a  foot  of  his  breast,  and  an  adTcrsary  who  knew  anything 
of  fencing,  it  was  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange  against  his  sur- 
viving the  conflict.  But,  thank  goodness,  the  season  of  these  things  is 
passed,  and  when  Englishmen  fall  out  nowadays,  they  either  settle 
matters  with  their  fists,  or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  shake  hands  and  say  no 
more  about  it.  By  statute  now  all  persons  who  take  part  in  or  aid  a 
duel,  either  as  principab  or  seconds,  if  the  combat  terminates  fieitally,  are 
guilty  of  murder,  however  aggravated  the  provocation  received  by  the 
survivor,  or  the  fedmess  with  which  it  was  fought.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  **  hostile  meetiugs''  are  never  heard  of  in  this  country ; 
indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  of  the  sort  has  taken  place  since 
1845. 

In  France,  fencing  is  still  very  extensively  taught,  more  particularly 
in  the  army,  where  many  splendid  swordsmen  may  be  found  who*  are 
thorough  adepts  in  the  art.  Duelling  has  not  so  completely  disappeared 
among  our  lively  nei^bours  as  it  has  on  this  side  the  Ohaand,  and 
every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  affaires  tThonnewr  taking  place  there, 
though  fortunat^y  seldom,  if  ever,  with  &tal  results.  At  one  period  of 
her  history,  the  number  of  duels  that  were  fi>ught  in  France  was  literally 
^palling,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  during  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  some  four  thousand  gentlemen  met  th^ 
death  in  tbem.  When  Louis  XIII.,  who  succeeded  him,  came  to  the 
throne,  the  practice  was  still  continued  to  an  equally  disgraceful  extent, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  king  to  suppress  it ;  till  at  length  two  noble- 
men, Montmorency  Count  de  Boutteville,  and  the  Marquis  de  Beuoron, 
having  openly  disobeyed  the  law  in  this  respect,  were  tried  and  beheaded, 
to  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  the  young  gallants  of  the  Court. 
Louis  XIY.,  however,  set  himself  seriously  and  energeidcally  to  putting 
a  stop  to  duelling,  and  by  his  determined  manner,  and  the  expedients  he 
adopted  to  eradicate  it,  accomplished  considerable  reforms. 

In  Germany,  the  students  are  some  c^  them  capital  fencers.  Some 
three  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Heidelberg,  I  had  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege accorded  me  of  being  present  at  one  of  their  duels,  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  appeared  to  me  a  miserable  and  ridiculous  exhibition. 
From  the  immense  quantity  of  beer  that  was  consumed  by  the  spec- 
tators while  the  combat  was  proceeding,  and  their  lavish  expenditure 
of  very  bad  tobacco,  which  rendered  the  atmosphere  of  the  small  room 
in  which  it  took  place  almost  stifling,  I  gathered  that  matters  of  tiiis 
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sort  were  look^  upon  as  public  property,  just  in  tke  tame  way  as  when 
there  was  a  fight  at  Tickleback's  it  was  considered  imperatively  necessary 
that  it  should  be  witnessed  by  the  whole  sohool.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
impugn  the  courage  of  the  German  students ;  with  all  their  beer-* 
drinking,  pipe-smoking,  and  sleepiness,  there  is  plenty  of  pluck  and 
endurance  in  them ;  and  these  duels  of  theirs,  though  there  is  no  danger 
to  life,  are  far  from  being  child's-play.  They  involve  certain  nasty  cute 
in  the  &oe,  which  do  not  improre  the  a]^>earance,  especially  when  the 
iilnsta*ations  are  performed  by  a  skilful  artist ;  for  I  should  state  that  pre- 
viously to  the  actual  fighting,  the  combatants  pad  themselves  effBotually 
all  over  their  bodies  with  leather,  only  leaving  a  certain  part  of  the 
face  exposed,  which  is  the  point  towards  which  they  have  to  direct  their 
foils.  He  who  first  draws  blood  is  the  conqueror.  On  the  occasion  when  I 
was  present)  the  duel  lasted  about  a  quart^er  of  an  hour,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable,  for  the  quiet  and  orderly  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted 
by  the  principals.  I  am  no  great  judge  of  fencing,  but  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  he  who  ultimately  proved  the  conqueror  had  it  all  his  own 
way  from  the  first,  and  mighty  if  he  had  liked,  have  made  short  work 
of  his  antagonist,  who  seemed  terribly  nervous,  and  more  muscular 
than  skilful  in  the  way  he  handled  his  foiL  He  at  length  received  the 
finishing  stroke  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  gash  on  his  left  cheek,  which  pro- 
claimed his  defeat ;  and  thereupon  congratulations  and  beer  were  forced 
upon  the  victor,  while  the  friends  of  the  vanquished  first  bound  up  his 
cheek — ^the  surgeiy  by  the  way  was  rough,  but  to  all  appearances  instantly 
efficacious — and  then  administered  like  consolation.  With  that  the 
business  part  of  the  proceedings  terminated,  and  everybody  began  to 
talk  to  everybody  else,  while  the  atmos^dieTe  grew  so  thick  that  it  was 
like  a  November  fog.  I  was  informed  that  the  fighting  set  of  German 
studants  are  very  proud  of  the  number  of  soars  they  bear  upon  their  fajcea, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  a  soldier  values  his  medalB,  and  consider 
it  a  fine  thing  to  be  disfigured  by  them.  I  must  confess  that  I 
looked  upon  the  whole  afiair  as  rather  tame  and  insipid,  nor  was  I 
impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  superiority  of  Young  Germany's  style  of 
settling  differences  over  that  in  practice  among  English  boys.  Apart 
from  a  consideration  ,of  the  uses  and  abuses  to  which  knowledge  of 
fencing  may  be  put,  as  an  exercise,  it  is  invigorating  and  healthy,  and 
may  be  learnt  and  practised  by  all  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  Of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  the  art  will 
never  regret  the  time  they  have  devoted  to  it. 
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1.  Wardrobe. 

2.  Bees-wax. 

8.  Siiratford-on-ATon. 

4.  Biokmansworth. 

5.  Tanbridge  Wells. 

6.  GasUe  Bromwioh. 

7.  Middlesboroagh. 

8.  Barj  St.  Edmonds. 

9.  Chesterfield. 

10.  Basingstoke. 

11.  Hnddersfield. 

12.  Batland. 

13.  Maidstone. 

14.  Home,     Open,    Mend, 

Ends. 

15.  Heart,  Ember,  Abase, 

Besin,  Trent. 

16.  Penitentiary. 

17.  Misanthrope. 

18.  Plenipotentiaries. 

19.  Cambridge. 

20.  Thebes. 

21.  Dover. 

22.  Hereford. 

23.  Derby. 

24.  Perth. 

25.  Blakeney. 

26.  Dunstable. 

27.  Whitburn. 

28.  Demonstration. 

29.  Foolscap. 

30.  Heap. 

31. 
**  I  am  monarch  of  all  I 

survey; 
My  right  there  is  none 

to  dispute. 
From   the   centre,   all 

round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl 

and  the  brute. 
O  Solitude !  where  are 

the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in 

thy  face  ? 
Better    dwell    in    the 

midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  hor- 
rible place." 
32.  Examinations. 


33.  Aoqoaintanoe. 

34.  Mexico. 

35.  Because  yoaoan  double 

it,  put  it  in  your 
pocket,  and  when  you 
take  it  out  yon  find  it 
in-creases. 

36.  Portrait. 

37.  Matchless. 

38.  Usher. 

39.  Mario,  Italy. 

40.  Because  they  have  just 

had  a  March  of  31 
days. 

41.  Time  out  of  mind. 

42.  Sam  Weller,  Snodgrasa. 

43.  John  Qay. 

44.  William  Shakespeare. 

45.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

46.  Joshua  Beynolds. 

47.  Horatio  Nelson. 

48.  Because  while  she  lives 

there  will  be  no  rex 
(wrecks). 

49.  Dialogue. 

50.  Duke,      Unit,      Kiln, 

Etna. 

51.  Elder,    Laora^  Daoat, 

Erase,  Bates. 

52.  Photographic. 

53.  Bighteousness. 

54.  Pan^hrase. 

55.  Arabia,  Sweden. 

56.  Memorandum. 

57.  Dedication. 

58.  Hastings. 

59.  Agincourt. 

60.  Waterioo. 

61.  Admonition. 

62.  Besistance. 

63.  Murder. 

64.  Besentment. 

65.  Sutherland. 
ee.  Caithness. 

67.  Dumbarton. 

68.  Dumfries. 

69.  Food,  Body,  life. 

70.  Leech,  Punch. 

71.  Marigold. 


72.  Mean. 

73.  Bai>e. 

74.  Dover  Castle. 

75.  Napoleon  I.,  Napolaon 

III. 

76.  Madam. 

77.  William  Htt,  Earl  of 

Chatham. 

78.  Prince  Jerome  Buona- 

parte. 

79.  Marquis      of      West- 

minster. 

80.  Louis  Napoleon  Buona- 

parte. 

81.  Admiral  Lord  Howe. 

82.  Arthur  Wellington. 

83.  Marshal  Beresford. 

84.  Author,Editor,Beader. 

85.  Blacksmith. 

86.  Perish,  Horatio. 

87.  Wealth. 

88.  Arthur  WeUealeiy. 

89.  Victoria,        England's 

Queen. 

90.  Because  he  is  an  Apol* 

lyon  (a  Napolecm). 

91.  Adored. 

92.  Abundance. 

93.  Emancipation. 

94.  Astronomers. 

95.  Lawyers. 

96.  Candidate. 

97.  Gladstone. 

98.  One  is  rooted  to  the 

spot,  thootherspotted 
to  the  root. 

99.  Loin  of  Veal  (line  of 

wheel). 

100.  Indian  Pink. 

101.  Salmon  Trout. 

102.  A  Flamingo. 

103.  Because  it's  never  in- 

doors. 

104.  Adversity. 

105.  Because  as  how  it  is. 

106.  Temperance. 

107.  Longfellow. 

108.  Booijack. 

109.  Beginnings. 

110.  Distributed. 


PICTT7&S  PUZZI.S.        PopuuLB  SoNG — Champagne  Charlie  is  my  name. 


^jerolkdbns  of  piarlbrottjj]^* 


BT    AN    OLD    BOY. 


NO.  III. — FAMILIAR  SCENES. 

RESERVING  for  a  future  |ieriod  those  especially  familiar 
scenes  dear  to  all  public-school  boys — indeed,  to  all 
genuine  boys  'with  plucky  dispositions,  active  limbs,  and 
stout  muscles — ^which  recall  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cricket- 
ground,  and  many  well-fought  battles  on  the  foot- ball  field, 
I  propose  devoting  this  chapter  to  the  principal  athletic  sport  which 
employed  our  time  at  Marlborough  during  the  interval  between  the 
decline  of  cricket  and  fall  of  football,  and  vice  versd. 

We  will  suppose,  if  you  please,  it  is  a  raw,  windy,  March  afternoon. 
There  were  pretty  strong  gusts  at  Marlborough,  and  altogether  I  take  it 
that  Mr.  Kingsley,  who  has  written  enthusiastic  odes  on  the  "north-easter," 
would  have  liked  a  mansion  in  the  very  centre  of  our  wind-swept  downs. 
It  is  so  gusty  and  raw  on  the  afternoon  to  which  I  am  alluding,  that  the 
Captain  of  Football,  the  head  of  the  mighty  "Twenty,"  has  before 
dinner-time  pnt  up  a  notice  in  the  Court  that  there  will  be  no  match 
this  afternoon.  This  announcement  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  us  of 
the  Old  House,  for  the  great  match  of  the  year,  in  our  estimation — the 
tussle  between  the  Old  House  and  the  New — was  to  have  been  fought 
out  to-day,  and  we  wei*e  rather  counting  upon  the  slight  advantage  of 
wind  in  our  favour. 

However,  perhaps  the  Captain  was  right.  It  is  a  splendidly-even 
match,  and  it  would  be  a  pity,  equally  for  winners  and  lose^«,  if  a  goal 
were  won  by  "  a  fluke." 

We  of  the  Old  House  regret  the  postponement  of  the  match  for 
another  important  reason.     "  Last  night  of  all "  a  few  of  us  went  round 
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all  the  dormitories,  and  canvassed  every  individual  member  of  the 
House,  not  for  votes,  but  for  support  on  the  important  morrow.  We  had 
only  two  refusals — ^two  skulks — out  of  the  lot,  and  we  knew  that  every 
boy  who  had  promised  to  "come  up"  was  sure  to  keep  his  word.  It  would 
have  been  a  splendid  sight  to  see  a  field  of  some  hundred  fellows  follow- 
ing up,  with  fifty  youngsters  keeping  goal.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  esprit  de  corps  will  be  shown  when  the  wind  goes  down 
and  the  match  really  comes  off.  The  announcement  that  football  is 
postponed  has  been  noised  [about  during  dinner,  and  it  is  evident,  from 
the  frequent  refasals  of  the  popular  Wednesday  apple-pie,  that  some 
feat  of  athleticism  is  "on  the  cards,''  requiring  unimpaired  digestive 
organs  and  a  good  wind. 

It  is  a  half-holiday  to-day — ^the  r^ular  upper  school  half-holiday — 
and  there  are  two  clear  hours  vacant  for  everybody  until  four  o'clock 
call. 

Ah !  there  is  the  bell  from  the  high  table  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  where  the  prefects  sit  Dinner  is  over,  and  the  last  new  prefect,  who 
is  nervous,  is  saying  grace  for  the  first  time.  Every  one  knows  the  grace 
by  heart,  but  on  this  occasion  I  venture  to  say  that  nobody  hears  a  word. 

Now  watch  how  the  fellows  hang  about  the  court  instead  of  going  to 
their  class-rooms  or  studies.  Something  unusual  is  evidently  going  to 
happen.     Let  us  go  up  to  the  notice-board,  and  see  if  we  can  find  out. 

Of  course.  Above  the  slip  of  paper  announcing  the  postponement  of 
the  Football  Match  is  another  notice : — 

"There  will  be  a  Paper  Chase  to-day.     Start  from  the  gates  at 

two  o'clock. 

"  Foxes :  Swift  and  CyLeary." 

Capital !  it  is  just  the  day  for  a  run,  and  it  will  do  one  infinitely  more 
good  than  moping  over  the  fire  or  hunting  up  parallel  passages  in  the 
Library.  It  is  a  quarter  to  two  now,  and  the  foxes  ought  to  be  off,  if 
they  don't  want  to  be  caught  in  the  first  field.  They  only  have  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  law. 

Ah !  here  they  are  just  coming  out  of  the  arches  by  the  New  House. 
Both  of  a  ^ze,  that's  right,  and  running  well  in  step  together,  like  a  pair 
of  well-matched  carriage  horses.  They  certainly  look  as  if  they  meant 
work,  for  they  don't  carry  a  superabun<kaice  of  clothing.  Flaanel 
trousers,  thick  boots,  football  jerseys,  and  velvet  football  caps,  voiUi  tout  I 
The  scent  they  have  got  there  in  those  white  bags  dangling  at  their 
sides.  Whisper  low  about  those  mysterious  bags !  Bo  you  know  what 
they  are  ?     WeU,  they  were  made  to  contain  brushes  and  combs,  and 
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tliey  have  been  torn  rathlensly  fixjm  the  foot  of  aome  bed — ^nKMt  pro- 
bably a  new  and  neat  boy's  bed — in  order  that  therein  might  be  thrust 
the  torn  aoraps  of  paper  which  diligent  fags  hare  been  preparing  for  the 
chaae  during  the  hour  prior  to  dinner. 

"Now,  none  of  thoee  horrid  diecka,  Swift,  my  boy,"  shoata  Froeman— 
an  excellent  runner  with  dogged  peraeverance,  and  who  has  never  been 
known  to  be  '<  bk>wn»''-*aa  he  stands  watch  in  hand  against  the  wall  of 
the  modem  achoolrroom.  ^  We  mean  to  cateh  yon  this  time,  if  you  run 
foir." 

Swift  smiles,  but  makes  no  answer.  Sensible  foUow,  he  wants  to  keep 
his  wind.  In  a  minute  they  are  oat  of  the  gates,  whkh  are  firmly  ahut 
behind  them.     Nobody  oan  go  out  now  till  2  o'clock. 

"  Which  way  do  they  go,  Freeman  1 "  (who  haa  coratttnted  himself 
Captain  of  the  Hoonda  to-day),  asks  a  slim-built  fellow,  who  has  been 
up  to  his  dormitory  to  put  on  flannels^  and  who  looks  aa  active  aa  a 
deer. 

''Up  the  Pewaey  Road.  They  begin  throwii^  aoent  in  the  field 
leading  to  Martin's  HiU." 

''  Bother  the  Pewsey  Road  T  saya  a  chubby-cheeked,  good-humoured 
little  fellow,  terrier-built,  and  quite  aa  "  cheeky,*'  known  aa  Dog  Dunn. 
"  I  wiah  I  hadn't  eat  that  apple-pie ! " 

"I  told  you  not,  Doggie,"  answers  a  consoling  friend;  "you'll  be 
behind  before  you're  half-way  up  the  hiU." 

"  Will  I  ?  You'll  sea  Anyhow,  I'm  a  better  man  than  you  by  two 
helpings  of  *  apple-boUy.* " 

I  will  here  remark,  by  way  of  parentbesiB,  that  the  queer  generic  term 
"boUy  "  has  been  gtren  by  Marlborough  boys  to  all  aorta  of  pica  and 
puddings.  We  had  jam-boUy,  plum-bolly,  and  treacle-bolly.  The  name  of 
this  laat  delightful  Marlborough  diah  waa  given  in  due  ocpurse — I  presume 
on  the  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo  "  prinoipie,  to  a  sonr  okl  Miller,  who  lived 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  sdiool  gates,  and  who  was  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  war&re  with  the  small  boys.  Treacle>bolly — I  believe,  by-the- 
bye,  that  originally  the  Miller  called  his  horae  Treacle-bolly — was 
dreadfully  unpopular,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  his  windows 
soffored  occasionally  from  a  nasty  trick  he  had  of  reporting  ofienders  tc 
the  Head  Master. 

But  oome,  it  is  two  o'clock.  The  Court  clock  haa  struck ;  but  Freeman 
looks  at  his  watch  before  he  gives  the  word  to  go.     Fair  play  is  a  jewel 

"  All  ri|^t.     IXme's  up  ! " 

And  then  the  gates  are  thrown  open,  and  aome  fifty  or  aixty 
"hounds "  rush  pell-mell  into  the  road.     Look  at  those  fellowB  making 
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the  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  Never  mind  them  ;  they  will  be 
"  done  "  before  they  get  to  the  "  scent "  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  old 
stagers  are  well  back,  taking  it  very  easily,  and  running  quietly  within 
themselves.  The  foxes  are  strong  to<lay,  and  it  will  be  a  desperate  ran. 
I  very  much  doubt  if  half-a-dozen  out  of  the  whole  pack  will  be  *'  in  at 
the  death.*'  We  will  not  follow  up  the  whole  way,  but  in  the  bri^eet 
of  terms  describe  the  run.  The  scent  was  found  at  the  appointed  spot 
in  little  hei^,  so  as  to  be  easily  discovered,  and  not  blown  away  at  once 
by  the  wind.  The  foxes  did  not  take  Martin's  Hill,  as  was  expected,  but 
skirting  Sergeant  Dool's  little  cottage,  made  straight  away  across  '^  the 
open  "  to  the  forest  They  were  "  viewed  "  twice  in  "  the  open  "  fiill  of 
running,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  heavy  going  in  a  ploughed 
field.  Just  before  reaching  the  forest  the  hounds  had  a  severe  check.  Paper 
was  evidently  getting  short,  and  had  been  too  liberally  bestowed  at  the 
outset.  However,  they  found  again,  and  skirting  the  forest  for  a  mile 
or  so,  went  down  again  to  Mildenhall,  and  there  the  cunning  foxes,  hard 
pressed,  played  a  desperate  game.  They  took  the  river.  There  was  no 
jumping  it  at  that  spot.  Any  one  who  wanted  to  follow  must  plunge 
boldly  in.  This  knocked  off  a  good  half  of  the  field,  and,  as  was 
anticipated,  only  six  arrived  at  the  gates  at  four  o'clock,  sevesn  minutes 
after  the  foxes,  the  river  having  been  twice  forded  before  the  hunt  was 
over. 

And  now  the  whole  school  collects  in  the  Court  again,  and  wends  its 
way  to  the  covered  playground,  where  that  kind,  indeAitigable  oracle  of 
Marlborough — Mr.  Sellick — calls  over  the  names  with  a  bland  voice 
and  a  thick  gold  pencil 

And  now  for  another  familiar  Marlborough  scene. 

We  will  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  the  winter-half  is  drawing  to  a 
close  :  that  in  a  fortnight  the  Christmas  examination  will  begin,  and  in 
a  week  more  every  one  will  be  scattered,  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  all 
over  England.  Those  mysterious  calendars  so  accurately  posted  by  most 
schoolboys  show  but  a  few  blank  squares,  and  in  a  little  time  there  will 
be  none  of  them  unfilled  by  the  conventional  splodge  of  black  ink. 

Tea  is  over,  and  a  shorter  time  than  usual  seems  to  have  been  devoted 
to  that  exhilarating  entertainment  After  ''  licet "  the  whole  school 
seems  to  rise  and  go  out  of  the  hall  bodily.  A  rush  is  made  to  the  upper 
achool  i*oom,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  large  tables  are  pushed  together  to 
make  a  platform  under  the  head  master's  oak  ohair.  In  a  few  seconds 
more  every  square  inch  of  the  platform  is  full.  It  is  better  to  get  into 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  for  outsiders  are  apt  to  be  pushed  ignominiously 
off  their  perch. 
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What  la  going  to  happen  1  Is  someone  going  to  make  a  speech,  and 
are  we  to  have  some  brilliant  example  of  sohoolboy  oratory  1 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  This  is  the  first  night  of  an  annual  entertain- 
ment— singing  on  the  tables.  A  tall,  handsome  fellow,  an  immense 
favourite,  and  gifted  with  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  which  he  uses  to 
admirable  advantage  in  the  chapel  choir,  is  appointed  Ohoragus.  He 
will  aing  a  solo,  of  course,  by-and-bje,  but  in  accordance  with  time- 
honoured  custom,  the  old-fashioned  Marlborough  songs  must  be  given 
first. 

A  few  moments  of  silence,  and  then  all  the  boys  look  towards  their 
conductor  for  a  lead.  He  does  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but,  throwing  his 
head  back,  gives  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  '^  A  Beggar  Man  Laid  Down 
to  Sleep  I     Eumpty  I  Kumpty  ! " 

'*  A  beggar  man  laid  down  to  Bleep !  Too !  Ba !  Loo. 
A  beggar  man  laid  down  to  sleep, 
And  laid  hU  wallet  at  his  feet ! 

With  a  Bmnpty-iddledy.    Hi !  Gee  !  Wo !  " 

That  word  "  Rumpty "  is  given  out  in  unison  by  some  five  hundred 
voices,  and  the  effect  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  "stunning/*  The  favourite 
chorus  of  «  Rumpty,"  is  followed  by  "  Tho  Three  Jolly  Post  Boys," 
and  "I  Love  a  Shilling,  a  Jolly,  Jolly  Shilling,"  all  uncommonly 
popular  on  the  tables. 

Long  before  the  days  of  the  "  Carmen  Marlburiense  "  there  existed  a 
wonderful  Greek  song  which  was  an  original  Marlborough  composition, 
and  owed  its  birth  to  this  custom  of  singing  on  the  tables,  I  very  much 
fear  it  has  been  allowed  to  die  out,  which  is  a  great  pity,  for  old  friends 
should  never  be  foi-gotten.  I  can't  explain  the  tune  here,  though  I 
know  it  perfectly.     The  song  began,  I  think, — 

and  it  contained  a  wonderful  and  stirring  chorus,  in  which  Zovr  t  Zomr  ! 
woXXaKic  aKowraQ !  were  the  prominent  words.  Some  enthusiastic 
Marlburian  should  dive  into  the  records  of  the  past,  and,  having  dis- 
covered the  words  and  music,  should  restore  the  old  song  to  its  throne 
on  the  tables.  In  my  time  the  Greek  song  was  attempted  every  year, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  always  resulted  in  a  failure. 

Half  an  hour  is  devoted  to  singing  on  the  tables.  The  Ohoragus  has 
given  us,  by  universal  desire,  "  The  Barley  Mow "  and  "  Old  King 
Oole," — feats  of  memory  and  glibness  of  tongue  in  which  he  is  decidedly 
proficient ;  and  all  the  **  birds  who  can  sing "  are  in  turn  '^  made 
to  sing." 
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But,  see,  the  clock  in  the  school-room  points  to  seven  o'clodc  Three 
choruses  inevitably  wind  up  the  performance.  These  are  "Domum, 
Domum,  dulce  Domum,*'  the  well-known  Winchester  song;  the 
<'  Carmen  Marlbnriense,"  essentially  our  own ;  and,  loyal  Englishmen 
that  we  are,  ^^  God  Save  the  Queen."  The  master  on  duty  to-night  has 
been  in  the  school-room  some  minutes,  but  kindly  yielding  to  this 
special  occasion,  hus  given  us  a  little  law,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  watching  the  enthusiastic  singers  not  without  interest  With 
the  last  notes  of  the  National  Anthem,  the  school  comes  clattering 
down  from  the  tables,  and  in  a  few  minutes  "  evening  preparation  " 
commences. 

My  next  Marlborough  scene  takes  place  in  the  dark.  There  is  an  air 
of  mystery  about  this,  for  the  lights  are  turned  down,  and  it  takes  place 
in,  what  should  be,  the  still  hours  of  the  night.  Old  John  has  been 
round  to  put  out  the  gas,  and  been  chaffed  as  usual ;  but  instead 
of  turning  round  on  our  pillows  to  sleep,  that  useful  and  refreshing 
commodity,  is  the  very  last  thing  we  are  thinking  about  just  now.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  "  dormitory  grub."  An  unfortunate  feg,  wrapped 
up  in  blankets,  and  posted  at  the  door,  reports  that  the  coast  is  clear^ 
and  there  seems  no  let  or  hindrance  to  our  commencing  at  once. 

The  management  of  the  feast  has  been  intrusted  to  an  old  and  well- 
tried  hand,  who  on  allowance-day  collected  our  shillings  and  sixpences 
to  be  invested  with  Webb,  the  confectioner,  and  undertook,  moreover, 
on  the  appointed  day  to  look  afler  the  commissariat,  and  convey  it  safely 
to  head- quarters. 

The  menu  of  Marlborough  "  dormitory  grubs  *'  was  in  my  day  as 
conservative  and  unchanging  as  most  public-school  institutions.  We 
seemed  anxious,  boy-like,  to  obtain  the  most  substantial  viands  we  could 
get  for  our  money.  The  first  course  consisted  invariably  of  pork-pies ; 
the  second  as  invariably  of  cold  plum-pudding.  The  beverage  with 
which  we  washed  down  these  indigestible  but  popular  viands  was  always 
the  same — raspberry  vin^ar  !  It  is  no  use  thinking  of  it  with  horror 
now.  Pork-pies !  plum-pudding  !  and  raspberry  vinegar  !  a  strange 
mixture  surely,  but  a  very  popular  feast  with  boys.  We  had  the  dwra  Uia 
puerorum.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  we  do  not  now  suffer  for  our 
youthful  indiscretions.  Dormitory  grubs  were  always  fixed  for  Saturday 
night.  It  was  impossible,  even  for  us,  to  finish  up  everything  before 
going  to  sleep.  The  grace  given  on  Sunday  morning  of  what  we  used 
to  call  **  a  long  lie  in  bed,*'  afforded  xis  an  opportunity  of  devouring 
remnants  of  pie  and  untasted  lumps  of  pudding.  Persoaudly  q>eaki&g, 
I  look  back  upon  these  stolen  feasts  with  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
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pain.  When  they  came  off  without  a  hitch,  tbej  were  pleasant  enough, 
but  I  was  once  the  principal  actor  in  a  tragic  and  most  disastrous 
drama. 

We  had  made  our  arrangements  in  the  famous  "  B  "  dormitory  for 
one  of  these  popular  nocturnal  feasts,  and  my  brother  and  myself  were 
elected  maniigers  of  the  stores.  It  was  our  business  to  lay  out  the 
money  according  to  arrangement,  and  to  smuggle  up  the  good  things 
unobserved  in  the  quiet  hours  of  Saturday  afternoon.  We  bought  the 
puddings  and  the  pork-pies,  and  got  them  safely  into  the  gates,  and 
selecting  a  favourable  moment,  as  we  thought,  we  prepared  to  venture 
up  with  the  dainties  to  the  dormitory, — a  forbidden  region  in  the  day- 
time. Our  dormitory  was,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  top  of  the  Old 
House,  and  we  had  to  pass  through  an  enemy's  country,  that  is  to  say, 
a  rival  house,  before  we  coidd  get  to  our  fortreas.  We  got  half-way  up 
stairs  in  perfect  safety,  and  then  came  the  tug  of  war,  for  we  had  to 
pass  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  of  the  rival  house-master.  Laden  as 
we  were,  on  tip-toe  we  crept  along  when,  horror  of  hon-ors  !  the  door 
opened  before  we  could  get  to  our  staircase.  In  a  minute  we  knew  it 
was  all  up  with  -us. 

"  Here,  you  boys  I  what  are  you  doing  up  here  t  What  have  you 
got  there  ? " 

We  were  speeohleaB,  and  of  course  looked  very  guilty. 

"  Come  into  my  room." 

We  obeyed,  as  also  his  instructions  to  open  our  parcels. 

The  master  chuckled  grimly  when  he  saw  the  dainties.  He  was  a 
good  lelloir,  and  liked  a  joke.  Without  a  word  about  punishments  or 
reporting  us  to  our  house  master,  he  briefly  dismissed  us. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  job  to  report  the  disaster  to  our  faithful 
companions  in  '*'B"  dormitory.  The  disappointment  we  knew  would 
be  awfuL  My  brother  was  very  much  cut  up,  and,  Uke  a  good  generous 
fellow  that  he  was,  boo^t  a  large  cake  with  his  own  money  as  a  peace- 
offering  for  our  stupidity.  We  were  forgiven  at  night,  but  it  was  on 
the  following  Monday  that  we  all  suffered  humiliation.  We  were  not 
punished ;  but  the  master  who  had  caught  us,  and  loved  a  joke,  played 
us  one  with  a  vengeance. 

At  dinner-time  on  the  following  Monday,  sitting  as  we  did  at  the 
next  table  in  Hall  to  the  rival  house,  we  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
our  puddings  and  pies,  bought  with  our  money,  and  intended  for  our 
enjoyment,  eaten  by  our  rivals  with  intense  satisfaction.  It  was  humi- 
liating, certainly,  but  we  bore  the  punishment,  and  its  attendant  ''chaff,'' 
with  stoical  equanimity. 
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lUtulrated  by  Electro-Chemical,  and  other  Brilliant  hut  Easy 

Experiments, 

BY  W.  H.  WALENiV,  F.C.S. 


CHAPTER  n.— COPPER   {Continued). 

SULPHURIC  ACID  (or  oil  of  vitriol)  is  a  very  oorrosive 
substance,  but  less  so  than  nitric  acid.  It  is  so  anxious, 
as  it  were,  to  mix  with  water,  when  it  can  get  a  chance, 
that  the  mixture  is  always  accompanied  with  heat.  There- 
fore, in  mixing  the  three  parts  of  water  with  the  one 
part  of  acid,  as  stated  above,  the  acid  should  be  added  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  almost  drop  by  drop,  to  the  water,  the  liquid  b^g 
well  stirred  after  each  addition.  The  mixture  may  best  be  made  in 
what  is  called  a  '^  beaker^'*  a  vessel  of  very  thin  glass  of  uniform 
thickness ;  but  if  time  is  taken  in  the  operation,  any  ordinary  con- 
taining vessel  will  do.  If  any  sidphuric  acid  be  spilt  upon  the  hands 
it  should  be  wiped  as  completely  off  as  possible  with  tow  or  with  a 
pledget  of  cotton  wool,  and  the  hands  should  tiien  be  washed  in 
running  water,  avoiding  the  use  of  soap.  Red  spots  on  the  clothes, 
produced  by  this  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  any  other  add,  may  be  speedUy 
removed  by  the  immediate  application  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  thereto. 
When  very  strong,  in  the  state  of  oil  of  vitriol,  for  instance,  sul[^uric 
acid  destroys  many  organic  substances,  wood  for  example,  leaving  a 
carbonaceous  blackened  mass ;  this  action  may  be  fitly  employed  as  a 
rough  test  of  the  strength  of  any  given  specimen  of  oil  of  vitrioL  The 
stopper  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  bottle  should  always  be  kept  therein  (except, 
of  course,  when  pouring),  otherwise  the  attraction  of  the  acid  for  the 
water  contained  in  the  surround  ng  atmosphere  soon  weakens  it. 
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It  is  important  that  Experiment  17  be  made  in  a  dish  ezposing  a 
large  sar£Eu;e  of  the  liquid  to  the  air ;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
solution  of  the  copper  would  proceed  yerj  slowly  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly. If  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  experiment,  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  add  may  be  added  to  the  weak  sulphuric  add* 

In  the  next  experiment  the  metal  is  acted  upon  by  the  electric  force 
given  out  by  the  "  porous  cell "  arrangement  shortly  described  in  the 
Introduction.  A  cylindrical  '^  porous  cell/'  such  as  is  ordinarily  used 
for  galvanic  batteries,  is  placed  within  a  "  beaker,"  or  small  tumbler, 
the  size  of  the  porous  cell  being  such  that  about  an  equal  volume  of 
liquid  may  be  placed  inside  the  cell  and  outside  of  it,  in  the  tumbler. 
According  to  the  experiment  under  trial,  the  inside  and  the  outside 
liquids  may  either  be  different  or  they  may  be  the  same.  When  the 
arrangement  is  employed  for  the  solution  of  metals,  the  metal  to  be  dis- 
solved and  the  liquid  to  act  upon  it  are  placed  in  the  outer  compart- 
ment, where  the  action  may  be  seen ;  a  strip  of  the  metal  to  be  dissolved 
(copper  in  this  instance)  being  metallically  connected  to  a  strip  of  metal 
which  will  not  dissolve  in  the  liquid  within  the  porous  cell  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  two  strips  (vertically  placed  in  their  respective  solutions) 
are  either  soldered  together  at  their  upper  brightened  extremities,  or 
are  screwed  together  with  a  binding  screw,  or  they  may  be  forcibly 
jammed  into  a  cleft  portion  of  a  small  piece  of  firewood,  the  object  being 
to  bring  them  together,  metal  to  metal,  out  of  the  approach  of  the 
liquid,  their  lower  portions  being  immersed  in  their  respective  liquids. 
It  is  important  that  neither  metal  should  touch  the  porous  cell.  In  the 
i^paratus  in  which  many  of  these  experiments  have  been  tried,  the 
beaker  is  1^  inches  wide  (in  diameter)  and  2^  inches  high,  and  the 
porous  cell  is  three>fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  3  inches  high  ; 
the  portions  of  the  metals  (sheet  metals  are  preferably  employed)  in  the 
solution  are  half  an  inch  wide  and  about  1^  inches  deep,  and  they  are 
supported  at  the  top  of  the  porous  cell  by  a  small  wooden  cross-piece,  so 
that  they  do  not  touch  the  bottom  of  their  respective  compartments. 
Another  arrangement,  which  is  very  serviceable,  but  more  troublesome 
to  wash  than  the  one  just  described,  consists  of  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe  cemented  into  the  bottom  of  a  vial  which  has  been  cut  in  half 
transversely,  red  sealing-wax  being  used  as  the  cement.  Whenever  an 
experiment  is  finished,  the  glass  vessel  should  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  the  porous  cell  placed  to  soak  in  a  large  quantity  of  rain-water, 
changed  several  times,  until  all  trace  of  the  liquids  just  used  has  dis- 
appeared. The  electric  current  which  obliges  the  metal  to  dissolve 
passes  from  the  dissolving  metal  through  the  porous  cell  to  the  platinum 
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foil  or  other  metal  in  the  porous  cell,  retaming  to  the  diisolviiig  metal 
through  the  bright  place  of  its  junction  with  the  platinum. 

Expervrment  18. — In  the  porous  cell  place  a  strong  solution  of  "  hydro- 
chloric'' or  ''  chlorhjdric''  acid  (l^e  muriatic  acid  of  commerce),  and  in 
die  outer  vessel  place  a  solution  containing  one  part  (bj  measure)  of  the 
same  add  to  three  parts  of  water.  Then  place  a  brightened  copper  8tri|> 
in  the  outer  vessel  and  a  platinum  strip  in  the  porous  cell,  ooaiieotiiig 
th^n  as  explained  abova  In  about  a  week's  time  the  exterior  liqvid 
will  be  found  to  be  intensely  brown  in  colour,  and  the  copper  plate,  or 
what  remains  of  it,  will  be  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  white  powder,  that 
turns  green  in  the  air.  If  the  brown  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  in 
a  dish,  for  some  days,  it  will  absorb  chlorine  from  the  acid  in  the  solution 
and  turn  green  ;  it  will  then  give  green  crystals  of ''  hydrated  chloride  of 
copper  "  (or  '^  cupric  chloride  ")  upon  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 

This  experiment  gives  us  at  once  an  insight  into  the  several  com- 
binations that  chlorhydric  acid  forms  with  copper.  The  white  powder 
contains  half  as  much  chlorine  as  ^'  cupric  chloride,"  and  is  therefore 
called  ''  subchloride  of  copper,''  or  '^  cuprous  chloride ; "  it  is  at^uble  in 
the  add  liquid,  turning  the  weak  chlorhydric  add  of  a  brown  oolour. 

The  above-mentioned,  viz.,  the  '^  nitrate,"  '^  sidphate,"  and  '^  chloride," 
are  the  principal  soluble  "  salts  "  oi  copper.  If  any  others  be  required, 
they  may  be  made  from  these,  or  obtained  by  similar  processes  to  those 
already  described. 

In  these  papers  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  give  a  process  easy 
to  understand,  in  preference  to  that  by  which  the  result  is  produced  for 
every-day  use.  The  methods  of  obtaining  the  combinations  of  copper 
with  acids  (which  combinations  are  usually  called  '^  salts  ")  that  are  set 
forth  above,  are  the  methods  which  the  learner  will  most  appreciate,  as 
they  most  distinctly  show  the  composition  of  those  bodies,  and  result 
simply  from  the  combination  of  copper  with  the  add ;  but  the  methods 
employed  to  produce  them  for  commercial  purposes  and  for  use  in  the 
arts  are,  in  most  cases,  different  from  those  set  forth  above.  In  practioe, 
cufnic  nitrate  is  generally  obtained  by  using  one  part  of  nitric  add 
diluted  with  three  parts  (by  measure)  of  water ;  '<  blue  vitriol,''  the 
common  name  for  cupric  sulphate,  is  obtained,  in  commerce,  by  roasting 
the  native  sulphides,  or  sulphurets,  of  copper,  and  exposing  than, 
moistened,  to  the  air ;  and  to  obtain  cupric  chloride,  black  oxide  oi 
copper  is  dissolved  in  chlorhydric  add.  The  names  by  whidi  cupric 
sulphate  is  known,  are — "  sulphate  of  copper,"  "  blue  vitriol,*'  and  "blue 
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stone,''  and  this  k  the  stlt  of  copper  thAt  is  most  extcmiyely  employed ; 
it  is  obtainable  at  6d.  per  pound. 

To  make  ouprio  nitrate  6^  parte  of  copper  ajre  dissolved  by  126  parts 
of  nitric  add,  and  ihe  blue  crystals  generally  contain  106  parts  of  watec 
To  make  cupric  sulphate  63^  parts  of  copper  are  dissolved  by  98  parts  of 
sulf^urio  acid ;  the  blue  crystals  contain  also  90  parts  of  water.  Cupiie 
chloride  contains  d3^  parts  of  copper  and  71  parts  of  chlorine;  the 
green  crystab  are  also  found  to  contain  36  parts  of  water. 

As  the  metal  copper  is  easily  accessible,  and  as  its  properties  form  a 
good  type  or  representative  of  the  properties  of  many  other  metals, 
another  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  electro-chemical  and  chemical  ex- 
periments with  the  salts  above  obtained  and  with  others. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  copper  (the  Yenus  of  the  ancients)  as  a 
silent  beauty,  but  the  disclosures  of  more  intimate  companionship  will 
unfold  still  grander  harmonies,  more  wonderful  characteristics,  and 
wider-spread  uses. 

It  may  have  been  very  easy  to  perform  the  experiments  indicated 
in  the  previous  chapter ;  it  was  so  intended.  A  few  hard  words  have 
occurred,  and  some  matters  spoken  of  that  do  not  enter  into  ordinary 
life,  but  it  is  presumed  that  no  real  difficulty  has  been  left  unexplained, 
the  subject  having  been  chosen  so  as  to  present  as  few  perplexities  as 
poesible.  Certainly  there  are  no  mysteries  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  cannot 
master. 

The  last  three  Experiments  (Koe.  16,  17,  and  18)  have  realised  one  finct 
to  our  boy  readers,  namely — ^the  possibility  of  doing  exactly  the  same  with 
a  piece  of  copper  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  with  a  lump  of  sugar.  From 
the  frequency  of  the  operation  upon  a  piece  of  sugar  when  it  is  put  into  a 
cup  of  tea,  we  lose  sight  of  any  wonderment  that  we  mig^t  have  feit^  as 
babies,  at  seeing  a  lump  of  sugar  disappear  in  the  teaspoonfiil  of  tea. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  as  wonderful,  and  as  full  of  suggestion, 
to  the  thinking  mind  as  ever.  When  we  reflect  that  a  lump  of  solid 
material,  such  as  sugar,  or  salt,  or  common  washing  soda,  may  be  made, 
by  the  mere  contact  of  water,  into  a  liquid  substance  together  with  the 
water,  we  feel  very  much  inclined  to  ask  "  Where  has  ihe  sugar  or  other 
solid  material  gone  to  ?  '*  Suppose  that  we,  as  an  experiment,  place 
some  small  fragments  of  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  a  wineglass,  fill  up 
the  g^ass  with  water,  and  let  it  stand.  We  shall  find  that  the  portion  of 
water  nearest  to  the  bottom  will  become  thick,  like  oil  in  appearance, 
and  that  a  part  of  the  sugar  has  disappeared.  If  we,  from  time  to  time, 
stir  the  liquid,  successive  portions  of  water  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  and,  if  there  be  sufficient  water  in  proportion  to  sugar,  the  repe« 
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tition  of  the  stirring  prooeBS  enables  the  whole  of  the  sngar  to  disappear. 
That  is  to  say,  the  particles  of  water  have  admitted  between  themselyes 
the  particles  of  sugar ;  and  a  ver  j  good  reason  may  thus  be  giyen  why 
the  particles  of  water  cannot  be  in  absolute  contact  throughout  their 
surfieuses ;  in  fact,  the  above-mentioned  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  sugar — of  ''  solution  '*  of  the  sugar,  as  it  is  called — tallies  with 
the  fact  of  the  water  being  liquid,  or  having  ''moveable  particles."  Sugar 
and  many  other  similar  substances  can  be  easily  r^ained  from  their 
solution  in  water ;  you  have  merely  to  expose  the  solution  to  the  air, 
or  to  gentle  heat,  and  the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  or  con- 
verted into  steam  by  the  heat^  leaving  crystals  of  sugar  at  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  glass.  This  little  wayside  experiment,  and  our  me- 
thodical observation  of  it,  has  therefore  answered  our  question,  *'  Where 
has  the  sugar  gone  to  T*     It  has  also  shown  us  how  to  obtain  it  again. 

The  re-obtainment  of  the  sugar  in  the  same  form  as  it  originally  pre- 
sented, by  the  simple  removal  of  the  water,  or  **  solvent,"  beautifully 
illustrates  one  of  the  grand  laws  of  chemistry,  namely,  TTuU  no  sub- 
stance, whether  it  ie  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  and  whatever  chemical 
operation  may  he  performed  upon  it,  ever  goes  out  of  eocistenee.  It  may 
appear  to  do  so  for  a  time,  but  if  we  thoroughly  examine  and  work  with 
the  substance  in  which  the  apparent  disappearance  has  taken  place, 
according  to  known  laws,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  again  obtain  the 
original  substance.  It  is  not  uniformly  the  case  that  the  substance  can 
easily  be  obtained  in  the  same  form 'that  it  presented  to  us  before  its 
disappearance,  but  4he  same  weight  of  material  with  which  we  started 
may  always  be  recovered. 

In  Experiments  16,  17,  and  18,  the  disappearance  of  the  metal  is  ac 
companied  with  the  giving  of  a  certain  amount  of  colour  to  the  resulting 
liquid ;  but  in  the  solution  of  the  sugar,  and  in  many  other  instances, 
the  disappearance  is  so  complete  that  it  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
conjuror^s  trick,  were  it  not  for  the  time  that  is  taken  to  dissolve  the 
sugar. 

If  we  perform  the  same  operation  upon  the  coloured  solutions  obtained 
in  Experiments  16,  17,  and  18,  as  we  performed  upon  the  sugar,  vis., 
drive  off  the  water,  we  shall  not  obtain  the  substances  that  we  started 
with,  namely,  acid  and  copper,  but  we  shall  obtain  a  substance  which 
has  resulted  from  the  union  of  the  acid  with  the  copper.  In  Experiment 
17,  for  instance,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  easily  dissolved  by  the  water, 
the  water  forms  the  means  of  bringing  it  into  contact  with  all  the  parts 
of  the  copper,  the  heat  aids  this  result,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enables  a 
new  and  beautifully  crystalline  body — sulphate  of  copper — ^to  be  formed  ; 
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this  is  acoordinglj  obtained  when  the  water  only  is  driven  o£     We  ihall ' 
return  to  this  part  of  the  subject^  and  shall  see^  by  some  veiy  interesting 
experiments,  how  the  copper  can  be  re-obtained  from  the  above-mentioned 
coloured  solutions. 

Althou^  in  experiments  with  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of 
cofipet  (the  results  of  Experiments  16, 17,  and  18)  many  boys  may  prefer 
to  use  the  crystals  obtained  by  themselves,  it  may  be  convenient  to  pur- 
chase small  quantities  of  these  materials ;  a  few  ounces  of  the  nitrate  and 
chloride,  and  a  pound  of  the  sulphate,  will  serve  for  half-a-doaen  would* 
be  chemists. 

Acids  are  not  the  only  means  of  obtaining  copper  in  solution,  as  the 
two  fc^owing  remarkaUe  experiments  will  show : — 

JBxperimetU  19. — In  the  "  single  cell "  apparatus,  described  in  detail 
in  Chapter  I.,  in  the  int«tior  and  exterior  cells,  place  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  feel  decidedly  and  strongly  soapy 
between  the  fingers.  A  piece  of  platinum  foil  is  metallically  connected 
with  a  plate  of  copper,  as  before  explained,  and  the  platinum  placed 
in  ibe  porous  cell,  whilst  the  copper  plate  is  visible  in  the  exterior 
solution.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  exterior  solution  will  have  dissolved 
sufficient  of  the  copper  to  present  a  very  pretty  lavender  blue  tint  to 
the  experimenter ;  the  quantity  of-  copper  dissolved  may  be  increased 
by  keeping  the  apparatus  in  action  for  some  time. 

If  water  be  added  to  a  portion  of  this  blue  fluid,  taken  into  a  wine 
glass  or  other  separate  vessel,  a  light  blue  powder  is  formed,  which 
contains  water,  oxygen,  and  copper.  The  production  of  this  compound 
by  the  addition  of  water,  shows  that  the  "  solvent^"  in  this  case,  is  the 
caustic  potash  employed;  for,  by  weakening  the  solution  (that  is, 
Tiif^lring  the  proportion  of  water  to  that  of  potash  greater  than  it  was 
during  the  performance  of  the  experiment),  the  copper  is  thrown  out 
in  combination  with  oxygen — one  of  the  constituents  of  the  water--^ 
and  with  a  part  of  the  water  itself.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  boys 
performing  this  experiment,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
(although  he  has  seaixshed  many  chemical  works)  he  has  never  met  with 
this  method  of  producing  '^  potassic  solution  of  copper,''  as  it  is  called, 
and,  consequently,  he  believes  it  is  new,  and  places  it  before  his  young 
friends  accordingly. 

In  the  next  experiment,  it  will  be  requisite  to  prepare  some  powder 
of  copper  by  the  following  method  : — Take  some  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  dissolve  them  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  so  that 
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the  resulting  liquid  is  only  very  slightly  blue  in  tint.  Out  a  piece  of 
thin  sheet  zinc  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  shears,  of  such  a  size  that  it 
will  completely  go  into  ihe  solution,  and  leare  it  there  for  about  a 
week,  scraping  the  deposit  from  it,  from  day  to  day,  as  it  forms.  This 
deposit  is  perfectly  black,  and  is  so  fine  and  small  in  its  partides,  that 
(although  it  consists  entirely  cf  pure  copper,  which  i»  red  in  its  ordinaiy 
state)  it  will  not  reflect  a  single  ray  of  light.  Here  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  recovery  of  the  copper  irom  its  solution  in  a  perfectly 
unrecognizable  state,  so  far  as  exterior  appearance  goes.  The  zinc  takes 
the  place  of  the  copper,  having  a  greater  liking  or  "  affinity  "  for  the 
sulphuric  acid  that  is  in  the  solution,  than  the  copper  has ;  and  by 
supplying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  zinc,  the  whole  of  the  copper  may  be 
displaced,  the  solution  rendered  quite  colourless,  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
substituted  for  sulphate  of  copper.  By  allowing  the  copper  to  subside 
to  ihe  bottom  of  the  glass,  bottle, 'or  other  vessel,  in  which  the  opera- 
tion has  been  performed,  pouring  the  liquid  above  the  powder  carefully 
away  (so  as  not  to  lose  the  powder),  and  i^peating  this  process  with  water 
until  the  clear  liquid  has  no  taste,  the  copper  powder  is  washed  and  is  fit 
for  use. 

Experiment  20. — Place  some  of  the  powdered  copper  in  some  strong 
liquid  ammonia  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  In  a  few  days,  the  copper 
powder  will  have  completely  dissolved,  and  the  solution  will  be  of  a 
magnificent  blue  or  purple  colour.  This  colour  is  so  marked  that  it  has 
often  been  sought  to  fix  it  for  dyeing  purposes,  but  without  success. 

By  means  of  a  tolerably  powerful  galvanic  battery — twelve  cells  of 
the  battery  described  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  paper,  or  of 
*'Smee*s*'  battery,  will  do — the  copper  may  be  regained  from  this 
solution,  in  exceedingly  beautiful  pink  fern-like  leaves,  that  continually 
^ndef^vour  to  reach  the  wire  in  connection  with  the  copper  or  silver  of 

the  battery. 

We  will  now  leave  these  mere  cuidosities,  and  return-  to  the  nitrate, 
sulphate,  and  chloride  of  copper,  which  are  useful  products.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  copper,  in  its  original  form,  from  solutions  of  these  crystals, 
or  *'  salts  "  as  they  are  called,  another  metal  is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  copper  in  the  given  solution ;  so  that,  if  sufficient  of  the  new  or 
supplanting  metal  were  employed,  the  resulting  liquid  would  entirely 
consist  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  of  the  new 
metal,  and  would  afford  crystals  accordingly  upon  evaporation.  One 
case  of  this  substitution  has  already  been  described  in  the  process  for 
Qbtaining  the  black  powder  of  copper, 
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Experiment  21. — At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glass,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
**  test  tube,"  place  a  few  crystab  of  sulphate  of  copper,  fill  up  t^e  vessel 
with  water  (rain  water  is  the  best),  and  let  it  remain  for  some  time. 
The  water  next  to  the  crystals  will  have  partly  dissolved  them,  and  will 
appear  of  a  beautiful  blue  tint.  The  glass  should  now  be  slightly 
agitated,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  still  remains  colourless, 
but  that  the  blue  tint  gradually  gains  intensity  towards  the  bottom. 
Cleanse  and  polish  with  emery  cloth,  a  piece  of  iron  wire  rather  longer 
than  the  depth  of  the  liquid,  and  carefully  immerse  it  therein.  The 
wire  may  soon  be  taken  out,  and  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  copper 
in  various  states  of  form  and  colour.  The  lower  end  will  show  metaUic- 
looking  beautiful  pink  copper ;  a  little  higher  up,  the  deposit  is  granular 
and  red ;  the  next  portion  presents  the  appearance  of  brick  dust ;  then 
follows  reddish  brown,  brown,  and,  finally,  black  powder. 

This  experhnent  is  sometimes  performed  by  the  clumsy  expedient  of 
Uimsting  a  knife  blade  into  the  solution,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the 
above  mefhod  gives  a  fuller  and  more  orderly  result. 

Now,  if  ike  author  had  been  in  a  showman-like  humour,  or  if  he  liad 
been  bait  upon  showiog  Experiment  21,  or  the  ^'knife-blade  trick,'' 
ajB  an  humble  imitator  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  he  might  have 
parodied  the  orthodox  '^  Walk  up,  walk  up,  boys,  and  see  the  live  lion 
stuffed  with  straw**  by  "  Read  on,  read  on,  boys,  and  find  out  how  iron 
is  converted  into  copper,**  but,  in  spite  of  temptations  to  the  contrary, 
he  was  more  honest  than  to  do  so.  The  author  must,  however,  let  hi^ 
young  friends  into  a  secret,  otherwise,  in  emulaidng  the  said  Wizard, 
they  may  obtain  some  of  the  before-mentioned  unrecognizable  deposits 
upon  the  knife,  and  thus  achieve  a  fiulure  instead  of  a  success — the 
solution  must  be  well  mixed,  not  too  strong,  and  some  weak  sulphuric 
acid  ahonld  be  added  to  it.  The  addition  of  the  acid  causes  the  deposit 
to  be  uniformly  pink  in  tint,  and  enables  it  to  adhere  with  tolerable 
force  to  the  iron. 
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BHE  old-fiuhioned  pear-shaped  kite  must  now  giv«  mj 
before  newer  eliapee  and  el^ant  devicea  The  Chinese 
have  long  excelled  in  the  mana&cture  of  batj  kites. 
They  make  birdg,  dragons,  and  other  monsters,  fly  in  the 
air ;  and  as  it  ia  not  difficult  to  give  them  a  fiuttastic 
motion,  an  endless  eouroe  of  amasement  is  thus  opened  before  ingenious 
boys.  The  great  principle  of  Uncy  kite  making,  as  veil  as  of  ordinary 
kites,  is,  first,  lightness ;  second,  well  balancing  ;  third,  the  proper  angle 
of  asceusion.  The  exact  d^ree  of  lightness  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a 
certain  area  of  surface  can  hardly  be  fised  with  certainty,  for  one  kite 
will  rise  freely  in  one  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  will  obstinately 
refuse  to  leave  the  earth  on  another  time.  Consistent  with  strengih, 
then,  the  kite  at  all  times,  and  whatever  the  shape,  ought  to  be  built  ot 
the  lightest  passible  materials.  For  fancy  kite  purposes,  these  are  can^ 
bamboo,  and  best  yellow  pine  for  supports,  fine  three-twist  twine  for  stays, 
and  thin  muslin  for  the  sails  and  body  of  the  kite.  Paper  for  foncy- 
ahaped  kites  is  useless,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  torn  by  the  wind,  and  subject 
to  a  thousand  accidents,  and  a  well-made  fanir^  kite  is  too  valuable  to  be 
subjected  to  these  accidents,  which  may  be  avoided  by  the  employment 
of  a  stronger,  of  a  more  expensive  material  The  semi-transparent 
oharactor  of  fine  muslin  when  properly  prepared  affords  a  fine  field  for 
ornamentation  ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

Here  are  three  of  these  fancy  kites ;  one  a  simple  bird  kite,  easily 
made,  well  arranged  for  flying,  and  always  looks  well.  The  angel  kito 
is  a  superb  affair,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  beet  ever  designed. 
The  third  is  a  Chinese  dragon  kite,  which  looks  well  when  properly 
coloured,  but  requires  very  careful  balancing,  and  sometimes  persistently 
refuses  to  fly  without  the  aid  of  an  additional  tail.     A  alight  study  of 
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Uie  prindplM  on  which  the  first  two  kites  are  conetmcted  will  suffice 
fiir  anj  boy  to  make  the  third. 

HOW  TO  HAKE  THE  OmGUNI  BIBD  KITE. 
Here  is  one  plain,  simple,  and  easily  made.  Materiala  :  Three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  of  Nanzook  muslin,  four  or  five  yards  of  stout  bonnet- 
wire,  about  two  feet  six  iocbes  of  yellow  pine  lath,  and  four  feet  of  light 
cane.  Sow  to  begin.  Fint  draw  the  ontline  of  the  bird  on  a  sheet  of 
paper — on  old  newspi^r  will  answer  every  pnrpose.  Then  take  the 
bonnet^wire,  and  bend  it  carefully  to  the  shape  of  the  oatline,  com- 
mencing at  the  feet,  and  when  reaching  the  head  make  a  loop,  and  then 
lHT>ceed  round  the  other  wing,  but  omit  the  tail ;  some  two  or  three 
inches  of  wire  should  be  left  at  either  end  to  tie  to  the  upright.  The 
exact  shape  of  the  wings  is  not  so  important  as  that  they  should  be  of 
the  same  nze,  for  unless  they  are  your  labontB  will  be  in  viuq.     Now 

THE   BIBD   KITE. 


for  tfae  framework.  The  pine  lath  should  be  abont  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  square,  or  one  inoh  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick  ;  perhaps  the 
ta^t-mentiosed  siie  is  the  best  for  a  beginner,  though  we  liko  the  former 
for  ueatneea  sake,  for  it  admits  of  the  cane  arms  being  let  into  it.  These 
cajie  arms  should  be  fixed  at  the  angles  shown,  and  securely  whipped  to 
the  upright  or  backbone  of  the  kite,  six  inches  from  the  head.  If  cane 
is  not  easily  procurable,  a  neat  fmmework  may  be  made  of 
the  broader  and  thinner  lath,  neatly  joined  to  the  upright,  Fi/^.O, 
in  the  manner  shown  at  fig.  3.  From  the  centre  c'  ' 
backbone  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  should  be  eighteen  inches, 
and  the  backbone  should  be  marked  at  the  same  length,  i 


upright,  FtfS-O. 

i  of  the  .JW, 

inches,  ^N^^ 

^,  and  11 
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an  additional  inch  or  two  left  for  balancing.  Now  balance  the 
sides,  [hy  holding  the  sharp  ends  of  the  upright  (A  A)  between  the 
fingers ;  if  they  exactly  balance,  or  within  a  trifle,  you  may  proceed  to 

put  on  the  end  stays  (D),  com- 
mencing at  B,  and  passing  the 
cord  by  a  loose  hitch  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  backbone,  and 
fastening  off  at  the  opposite 
wing.  The  crass-stays  may  now 
be  put  on,  first  tying  the  cord 
firmly  three  inches  from  the 
head  of  the  backbone,  pass  it 
round  the  wings,  and  fasten 
each  end  at  D.  The  frame 
should  now  be  laid  on  the  wire 
outline,  and  the  side-stays  contracted  to  fit  the  outline  of  the  bird ; 
when  this  is  done,  the  wire  shape  should  be  stitched  to  the  framework, 
slightly  at  first,  and  then  balanced. 

Before  proceeding  further,  the  sides  must  balance  ti*uly,  without  the 
slightest  variation.  You  will  find  the  wire  loop  at  the  head  of  the 
bird  of  immense  advantage  in  adjusting  the  balance,  for  the  point  of 
the  backbone  passes  through  it  When  properly  balanced,  lay  the 
framework,  with  its  face  downward,  on  the  muslin,  and  cut  the  latter 
to  the  size,  leaving  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  the  purpose  of 
pasting  to  the  wire-work.  The  muslin  may  be  then  slightly  damped 
with  size,  and  the  edges  pasted  with  strong  paste — that  used  by  shoe- 
makers and  saddlers  is  the  best ;  trim  the  edges  nicely,  and  where  there 
13  a  curve  you  must  snip  the  muslin  close  to  the  framework,  in  order 
that  it  may  overlap  and  fit  the  outline.  Some  judgment  is  necessary  to 
do  this  well,  to  avoid  having  too  much  paste,  and  too  clumsy  folds  at 
the  edges.  In  a  short  time,  a  clever  boy  will  turn  in  the  edges  with  a 
third  of  an  inch  margin.  The  kite  must  now  be  left  to  dry.  When 
dry  it  must  again  be  balanced,  and  the  muslin  stitched  in  places  to  the 
wire  and  framework  wherever  it  shows  any  signs  of  weakness.  Close  to 
the  legs,  the  tip  of  the  wings  and  joints  of  the  neck  are  generally  better 
and  stronger  for  a  few  stitches. 

Now  for  the  ornamentation.  If  the  size  with  which  you  damped  the 
muslin  was  properly  made — and  that  made  from  isinglasH,  gelatine,  or 
parchment  cuttings,  will  answer  the  purpose — the  muslin  will  hold  any 
description  of  oil  paint,  thinned  with  turpentine,  and  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  water-oolours.     The  addition  of  a  little  ji^Miiner's  gold 
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uce  will  make  it  dry  quicker.  For  the  hhd,  nich  edmpla  colour*  a* 
Frnsntui  Uue  and  a  Utile  red  will  answer  everf  purpoae,  and  if  jadi- 
oioiuly  applied  will  give  a  brilliant  tona  to  the  feathers.  We  like  to 
paint  the  kite  orer  with  a  thin  mbctare  of  Canada  baUam  and  turpentine, 
and  whilst  wet  add  the  outline  and  omamentatioD,  and  finish  it  with 
dark  brown  umber  when  dry.  By  this  plan  the  kite  beoontM  water- 
proof, thodgh  a  little  heavy.  The  tail,  as  shown,  ii  made  of  the  muslin 
cut  into  thin  lengths,  with  the  addition  of  some  paper  shavings.  If  it  is 
found  necessary  to  add  a  long  steadying- tail,  it  shoald  have  a  few  feet  of 
string  between  the  tail  of  the  bird  and  the  paper  of  the  kite-taiL  If 
well  made  no  tail  will  be  necessary. 

THE  ANOEL  SITE. 


This  is  the  finest  kite  ever  designed,  and  a  good  one,  well  mad*,  is 
worth  at  least  a  guinea  and  a  half.     MaUrialt :  For  a  kite  fonr  feat 
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high,  fifteen  feet  of  best  yellow  pine  lath,  free  from  knot  or  blemish. 
It  will  require  nearly  twenty  yards  of  stout  bonnet-wire,  a  hank  of  fine 
brass  wire,  one  yard  of  fine  green  silk,  and  half  a  yard  of  muslin,  a  strip 
or  two  of  gold  and  silver  tinsel  paper.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  exactly 
that  of  the  bird  kite.  The  outline  is  carefully  drawn  on  a  newspaper, 
and  should  then  be  cut  out  and  folded  across,  so  that  the  arms  and  wings 


may  be  exactly  alike.  The  extreme  length  must  be  four  feet,  and  the 
width  across  the  shoulders  two  feet ;  across  the  hips  one  foot,  and  frt>m 
the  top  of  the  wings  to  the  tip  two  feet.  In  forming  the  hand,  the  fine 
brass  wire  will  be  needed  to  hold  the  fingers  together,  and  to  fasten 
them  to  the  hips.  For  the  framework,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
backbone  four  feet  long,  three  pieces  of  lath  two  feet  long,  three  pieces 
one  foot  long^  one  piece  for  hands  and  hips  sixteen  inches,  and  (me  pieoe^ 
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meyea  incheB,  for  the  waist.  The  fint  cross  piece  is  fixed  nine  inches 
from  the  crown  ;  the  second  six  inches  below,  die  hip  pace  six  inches 
below  the  waist,  the  knee  piece  twelve  inches  below  the  hips.  The  stays 
are  then  bound  and  crossed  as  shown  in  fig.  B.  In  jotning,  the  maoner 
in  which  the  latJis  cross  most  be  noted,  and  bow  they  join  at  the  waist 

THE  CHINESE  DRAQON  KITE. 


The  £  E  stays  are  not  strictly  necessary,  but  they  serve  to  keep  all  taut. 
In  fastening  the  outline  keep  the  balancing  in  mind.  The  first  piece  of 
covering  joined  is  the  muslin  for  the  bead,  wings,  breast,  and  arms,  the 
silk  being  aflerwards  added  for  the  skirt  when  the  muslin  is  dry.  The 
silk  need  not  be  wetted,  but  the  needle  and  sewing  silk  should  be  freely 
used  to  keep  it  tight.     (If  the  kite  is  made  six  feet  high  there  will  be 
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no  waste  in  the  ailk,  but  one  yard  and  a  half  would  be  neoessary.)  The 
wings  should  be  oolouved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bird  kite,  the  tippet 
left  white  with  a  clearly  defined  outline,  the  oollar,  breast  star,  girdle, 
and  star  on  the  forehead  to  be  formed  of  tinsel ;  silver  for  the  forehead, 
gold  on  the  breast,  green  for  the  collar,  and  crimson  for  the  girdle  ;  the 
body  between  the  tippet  and  girdle  should  be  of  a  rich  purple.  The 
flesh  tints  of  light  red  and  vermilion,  touched  in  with  Indian  red  and 
black  for  the  shadows.  Carmine  and  vermilion  for  the  lips,  cheeks, 
and  markings  of  the  fingers.  A  stay  will  be  wanted,  aa  shown  in 
fig.  4 ;  it  will  not  be  seen  when  in  the  air.  This  kite  will  fly  well  and 
remain  steady  in  a  fair  wind.  When  opposite  the  sun  it  haa  a  most 
brilliant  eflect. 

THE  DEAOON  KITB. 

The  dotted  lines  (i^,  6)  show  the  direction  of  the  framework,  which 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  bird  kite.  There  ia  no  difficulty  in  making  this 
formidable-looking  monster  beyond  well  balancing  the  tail.  The  bat- 
like wings  are  coloured  with  thin  crimson  lake,  with  Indian  red 
shadings,  and  the  belly  of  the  monster  is  shown  slightly  yellow,  the  head 
and  tail  bright  green  scales,  his  eye,  comb,  and  tongue  bright  red.     An 

admirable  bakncing  taU  is  the  Archimedian 
J^^y  y-  serpent  (fig.  7),  cut  out  from  a  piece  of  stout 
pasteboard,  and  coloured  green  and  red.  Bonnet- 
'^ire  should  be  stitched  to  the  back,  and  when 
attached  to  the  tail  by  the  cord  it  will  curl  and 
twist  about  in  the  moet  fantastic  manner,  as 
shown  at  ^^,  8. 

A  good  termination  to  an  ordinary  paper  kite-tail  is  a  small  paper 
windmill.  It  should  be  attached  to  the  string  of  the  tail  by  a  small 
swivel,  similar  to  those  used  by  anglers. 


1. 

Ci7ptograpb. 
Sikk'pibcs  gb  pcmbrvk  bvpyent, 
Kgri  gt  yvB  wb  ipoah  uniwp  ! 
'Rca  sai  tcvk  gt  uiwu  sawn  tkvpyint, 
Wbu  aagblt  win  bca  eaws  Baih  tiip. 

Kgri  gt  niwk !  kgri  gt  iwnbits ! 
Wbu  BAi  Inwdi  gt  bca  g»'t  lowk, 
"  Uvta  80CT  wns,  ao  UTts  nisviibitp," 
EwB  bee  tocinib  cr  ui  tevk. 


Hjjirst  ia  Uiree-foiirtlis  of  a  hea-.l. 
My  Kcond  a,  conjunctiuii,  and 
My  wiio/e  is  a  country  in  Europe. 


iljjirtt  aignifiea  to  be  able. 

Afy  second  ie  a  heavy  weight,  and 

My  whok  ifl  a  aeaport  of  Asia, 

4.  Lee  can  drive. 

5.  For  the  pit. 

6.  Te  split  biscuit. 

7.  N  can  vote. 


Take  five  from  five,  ami  put  in 
its  place,  twice  five  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  it  will  make  the  name  of 
a  musical  inetrumenL 

9.  Why  w  an  acquitted  prisoner 
like  a  gun  1 


10. 
My  ^rtt    in     Lombard's   wealthy 

street. 
Follows  many  an  honoured  name  ; 
My  next  in  sacred  lone  retreat, 
Dwells  all  unknown  to  fame  ; 
My  third  when  murky  war-clouds 

Hath    oft     been    beaten    in    the 

My  whole  in  evening's  social  hour 
May  while  dull  time  away. 

11.  What  is  that  which  Aiex 
high,  lies  low,  wears  shoes,  and 
has  no  feet  t 

12. 
My  6,  2,  3,  3,  9,  3  is  an  article  of 

My  4,  8,  9,  3  is  an  ornament. 
My  9,  3,  8  is  a  body  of  water. 
My  3,  10  is  a  personal  pronoun. 
My  5,  10,  8  is  an  affirmative. 
My  1,  3,  8,  9,  3  means  to  stop. 
My  8,  9,  7,  10,  9  is  the  i-efuse  of  a 

mineral. 
My  toki^e  in  a  renowned  ballad, 

13.  Comical  tirade. 

14.  Guess  a  fearful  ruin. 

15.  Roast  a  critic. 
IC.  Inner  coil, 

IT.  Four  legs,  two  legs,  and  no 
legs  make  an  accomplishment. 
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18. 
CryjitogniplL 

En,  jn5d,  jnvtl  v  aeutx  nl54  5gx 

mil 
Mnan  je4xin  5gx  teerm,  j5m=nl5 

hlgde=8l  ? 
Dneugn  94emin  dnl  5v4  eg  154dv= 

nx41j, 
Dj5m  2tlmmlx,  jnvtl  mnl  2415d- 

nlx=vd,  dee. 
Dneugn  x54r  dnl  ptejl4m,  dneugn 

xvs  dul  mry 
Tebl  tlgd    dnls  tvgnd  jnotb  mnl 

j5m  gvgn. 

19. 

1.  Take  half    a    soft  and  balmy 

wind, 
Then  my  first  lettera  you  will 
find. 

2.  Where  was  a  mighty  warrior 

sent? 
An  isle  bis  place  of  banishment. 

3.  The  old  as  well   as  young  I've 

heard 
Oft  very  much  enjoy  my  third. 

4.  Reproachful  word  you  next  will 

trace 
Significant  of  great  disgrace. 

5.  My  Jtfih  a    crime  that  dreads 

the  light. 
For    'tis    committed    most  by 
night. 
G.  To  seek  the  truth  is  bis  desire, 
Who     unto     knowledge    doth 
aspire. 
7.  While  young  do  not  this  science 
spurn, 
For  then  'tis  easier  far  to  learn. 
Initials  name  a  valiant  queen. 

Who  courage  great  displayed. 
Though    several    battles  well  she 
fought. 
At  last  was  captive  made. 
The  finals  name  her  capital, 

Whence    she    was    forced   take 
flight. 
Her  enemies  soon  captured  her, 
While  fleeing  in  the  night. 


Towns, 

20.  1150  or  what  ass. 

21.  2050  Yea  to  Brown. 

22.  1501  no  gent. 

23.  C.  cook  the  rum. 

24.  What  vine  eh  ! 

25.  1500  a  herb  steak. 

Word  Squares. 

26. 

To  be  seen  at  sea. 
A  space. 
To  change. 
A  title. 

27. 

A  particle. 
To  domesticate. 
A  Hebrew  measure. 
A  body  of  water. 

Buried  Countries. 

28.  Near  the  gulf  ran  ceaselessly  a 

deep  stream. 

29.  He  tells  us  we  denied  every- 

thing. 

30.  What  animal  takes  the  longest 

strides. 

31.  Come  if  you  can  a  day  or  two 

sooner. 

32. 

My  first  the  joy  of  many  an  ancient 

dame. 
From   distant   climes    within   my 

second  came, 
Of  thee    my    useful    whole   each 

forms  a  part 
Thou  art   not    science   but  thou 

teachest  art. 
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33. 

MjJirH  is  a  preposition. 
My  second  a  composition. 
And  my  whole  an  acquisition. 

34. 

1.  A  sea  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

2.  A    country    in    the    north   of 

Europe. 

3.  An  isluid  near  Scotland. 

4.  A  town  in  Dalmatia. 

5.  A  town  in  Cashmere. 

6.  A  town  in  South  America. 

The  initials  read  downwards 
make  a  South  American  country ; 
the  finals,  read  downwards,  one  in 
North  America. 

Hidden  Towns. 

35.  Boiled  ham  for  man,  roast  rat 
for  dog. 

36.  Crood  men  hate   war,  wicked 

men  love  it 

37.  How  I  love  those  dear  green 

fields. 

38.  I  could  listen  by  the  hour  to 

her  singing. 

39.  Let  the  softer  sex  eternally  be 

wonihipped. 

40.  We  shall  do  if  this  wind  once 

drops. 

41.  I  put  on  care. 

42.  Tim  in  a  pet.* 

43.  I  stir  men. 

44.  Queer  as  mad. 

45.  I  mean  to  rend  it 

46.  'Tis  ye  govern. 

47.  What  part  of  a  ship  is  like  a 

farmer  ] 


48. 

When  the  glades  of  merry  Sher- 
wood old, 
Echoed   the  horn   of    Kobin   the 

bold, 
There  see  the  hundred  who  proudly 

hold, 

My  first 
Remote  from  the    haunts   where 

life's  light  8  shed, 
Is  seen  that  mistress  of  peace,  'tis 

said — 
(Mistress  of  peace,  o*ermantling  the 

dead), 

My  next 
A  noble  ship  is  breasting  the  tide. 
Gallant  a  barque  as   any   beside. 
Fortune  hers  while  befoi*e  her  doth 

ride. 

My  whole. 

49. 

Im  a  creature,  most  active,  most 

useful,  most  known. 
Of  the  thousands  who  daily  peram- 
bulate town. 
Take  from  me  one  letter  and  still 

you  will  see, 
Tm  the  same   as  I  was  just  the 

same  to  a  T. 
Take  two   letters  from   me,  take 

three,  or  take  four. 
And  still  I  remain  just  the  same 

as  before. 
Indeed,  I  may  tell  you  altho'  you 

take  all, 
You  cannot  destroy  me  or  change 

me  at  all. 

50. 

All  cooks  do  use  my  first, 

A  boy's  name  is  my  secoiul, 
My  third  's  three-fourths  of  time, 

At  least  80  I  have  reckoned. 
Now  join  us  all,  and  you  will  have 

Something  that  pleases  well ; 
Tia  always  seen  at  Christmas  time. 

What  is  it  1     Pray  now  tell ! 


^4 
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Towns. 

51.  Not  up  Thomas. 

52.  Buy  Sal,  sir  1 

53.  Skull  on  nothing. 

54.  A  farm-building  and  a  piece  of 
land. 

55.  A  fish,   five   hundred,  and  a 

liquor. 

56.  Not  many,  and  a  weight. 

57.  A  fruit  and  to  entomb. 

58. 

1.  A  river  in  Bussia. 

2.  A  place  where  Alexander  de- 

feated Darius. 

3.  A  town  in  Portugal. 

4.  A  river  in  Africa. 

5.  A  town  near  St.  Petersburg. 

6.  A  town  in  Finland. 

The  initials  read  downwards  and 
the  Jinals  upwards  make  a  town  in 
Austria  and  one  in  Bussia. 

59.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  swallow  and  a  cat  ] 

60. 

Seek  me  where  the  wild  sea  waves 

Hurry,  crashing,  to  the  shore ; 
Seek  me  where  the  roaring  cannon 

Speeds  its  messenger  of  war ; 
Seek  me  when  the  battle's  over, 

When  the  warrior's  met  his  doom; 
When  he  rests  in  all  his  glory 

Seek  me  with  him  in  the  tomb. 

61. 

Mj  first  I  would  venture  much  for. 
My  second  I  could  venture  in  ;  and 
My  whole    is  too  valuable    to  be 
risked. 

62. 

^y  first  is  direct. 
My  second  is  a  road. 
My  whole  is  immediately. 


63. 

My  first  is  very  low  ground, 

My  second  means  to  impair, 

My  third  is  a  pronoun, 

My  fourth  is  a  metal. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  flower. 

64.  Die  on  a  cut. 

65.  Eat  a  pot. 

66.  Pitied  on  a  cat. 

67.  Tonic  diaiy. 

68. 

I  am  a  bird;  behecui  me  and  I 
stir  up;  again  behead  me  and  I 
am  an  English  river;  again,  and 
I  am  what  most  things  axe  made 
for  ;  ti'anspose  me,  and  now  I  am 
a  girUs  name. 

69. 

Transpose  a  master  if  you  wish, 
'Twill  bring  to  light  a  well-known 
fish. 

70. 

I  am  a  word  of  1 1  letters,  and 
am  the  name  of  a  popular  maga- 
zine. « 

My  2,  3,  4,  5,  3,  9  is  an  Israelite. 
My  1,  6,  7,  8  is  a  reptile,  and  so  is 

my  4,  6,  10. 
My  1,  2,  3,  11   L9  a  personal  pro- 
noun. 
Mv  9,  10,  11  is  the  same  as  my  5, 
6,  7,  8. 

Scotch  Counties. 

71.  1001  no  hang  T. 

72.  1522  no  hat. 

73.  51  to  the  Swan. 

74.  602  Ann  Ker. 

75.  6  N.  Sneers. 

76.  1100  try  oar. 


"  Tlie  door  opened,  uid  tbe  nett  mometit  big  wife  tuict  Toni  were 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  MATTERHORN. 


CHAPTBB    Til. 

iSDER  THE  ICE  (contintied). 

LY  could  easily  reckon  how  many  hours 
must  el^ise  bedbre  he  might  nMOiutblf 
expect  his  frietuls.     That  daj,  of  coane, 
nothing  could  be  done,  as  Hans  Bpnin^i 
oould  scarcely  reach   the  Matter  Talley 
before  night.     But  the  morroir  !     Sap- 
posing   that  his  nei^bouni  irere  told 
immediately  and  started  off  at  daybreak, 
r  would  arrtve  before  sunset,  and,  once  on 
a  few  minutes  would  suffice  for  Us  relcnse. 
Jly  counted  the  hours  and  minntea  !     He 
b  work,  for  his  brua  seemed  burning,  and 
throbbed  wildly.     So  he  sat  down,  and, 
pwards  at  the  sky,  abandoned  himself  to 
y-dreama.     By  the  poeition  of  the  son  he 
«alate  the  time  and  the  progress  of  Hans 
and    in    imagination  accompanied   him 
ip  of  the  journey.      Now  he  must  have 
climbed  down  the  ice  wall, — now  he  must  be  craeaing  the  broad  glacier,— 
now  he  must  have  reached  the  spot  irom  which  he  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Matter  valley,  and  discern  Uly's  cottage^     How  his  heart  beat 
al  the  thought !     If  he  could  only  have  stood  in  Hans  Spriinf^i's  place ! 
On  he  goes,  down  into  the  vaJley.     As  Uic  shades  of  erening  began 
to  gather,  he  could  fancy  him  stopping  at  the  first  cottage  and  asking 
fur  Uly'e  abode ;  then  he  announces  the  fact  that  their  <Atk  friend  is  not 
dead,  but  eafo  nnd  well.    He  hean  the  jt^ona  exolumations  that  follow. 
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and  seems  to  see  his  comrades  and  neighbours  clinging  round  Spriingli, 
and  hunying  him  away  to  proclaim  the  welcome  tidings  to  his  sorrowing 
Elspeth  and  Tom.  XJly,  happy  XJly,  could  see  it  all  in  fond  imagi- 
nation, could  see  the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  hear  the  gladsome  shouts  of 
his  boy,  as  preparations  were  made  for  starting  at  sunrise  on  the  coming 
day.     Happy  XJly  ! 

Alas  !  his  happiness  lasted  but  for  a  few  short  hours  ! 

The  sun  went  down,  but  TJly  still  sat  in  the  open  air,  gazing  at  the 
sky  with  the  same  fixed  dreamy  look.  He  hoped  the  kindly  stars 
would  appear,  but  not  the  £Euntest  spark  b^;an  to  glimmer.  The  dark- 
ness grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  a  biting  cold  wind  blew  across  his 
£Etce.  The  next  instant  he  perceived  it  was  snowing  heavily,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  covered  with  the  white  fiakes. 

**  Qod  grant  the  brave  Hans  Spriingli  may  have  reached  the  valley 
safely  before  this  storm  came  on,**  he  exclaimed,  for  he  knew  too  well 
the  man  was  lost  who  got  into  a  whirlwind  of  snow.  The  traveller  who 
knew  every  turn  in  the  road  could  only  in  such  circumstances  find  his 
way  with  the  most  extreme  difficulty,  and  how  mudi  less  one  unac- 
OQstomed  to  the  district  t  But  TJly  soon  quieted  liimself  on  that  score. 
The  brave  fellow  must  have  reached  the  valley,  in  all  probability,  more 
Uian  an  hour  before,  so  there  was  no  ground  for  anxiety. 

Bat  how  would  it  fiire  with  himself  ?  XJly  trembled  at  the  question, 
for  his  own  long  experience  stared  him  in  the  face  and  filled  his  heart 
with  fear.  Should  the  snow  only  last  a  day  or  two,  he  must  abandon 
all  hope  of  getting  out  before  the  next  spring,  even  supposing  that 
Hans  l^iriingli  had  reached  the  valley. 

Winter  had  come  in  all  its  severity,  and  if  the  passes  to  the  high 
mountains  were  once  blocked  up  with  snow,  it  would  not  melt  before 
the  warm  weather,  and  no  human  power  could  cut  a  way  through  to 
the  upper  glaciers.  But  one  solitary  ray  of  hope  remained  to  poor 
XJly — it  was  just  possible  the  snow-storm  might  cease.  To  this  hope 
he  dung,  like  the  drowning  man  to  a  straw,  but  his  bright  dreams  had 
vanished,  and  nothing  was  left  but  torturing  sui^nse. 

No  sleep  came  to  XJly  all  that  night ;  anxiety  kept  him  from  cloaing 
his  eyes,  and  perhaps  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  times,  he  stef^ped  out- 
side to  see  if  it  was  still  snowing. 

Alas  !  it  kept  falling,  falling  steadily  down,  and  the  flakes  were  so 
thick  that  already  the  chasm  was  considerably  filled. 

Morning  dawned,  dark  and  ^oomy,  and  silently  the  white  shining 
shower  oontinaed  to  descend  firom  the  grey  clouds.  80  it  was  at  noon, 
so  at  dusk,  and  so  wh«i  night  came  on  again. 
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TJI/m  last  hope  waa  gone,  he  could  no  longer  reckon  on  SpriingU,  nor 
on  any  help  from  hia  neighbours  till  winter  was  over.  His  heai*t  was 
trouUed;  bitter  tears  rushed  into  his  eyes,  and  trickled  down  his 
chadca ;  but  after  a  struggle^  he  composed  himself,  and  sought  relief  at 
the  Throne  of  Giaoeu 

"^  It  Ss  Thy  will,  my  God,  and  Fatih«r,*'  he  said.  « I  submit,  md  will 
wait  on  patiently  and  humUy.  If  not  yet^  the  hour  is  surely  coming 
when  I  shaU  embrace  once  more  my  wife  and  boy,  and  the  longer  the 
waking,  the  greater  will  be  our  joy.     Thy  will  be  done  1     Amen !  *' 

So  prayed  the  pious  Uly.  And  eTen  while  he  spoke,  he  found  again  what 
he  most  needed,  calmness,  resignation,  and  fresh  hope.  He  felt  he  was 
not  fbraaken,  not  alone ;  but  that  about  him,  and  with  him,  was  a  kind 
Father  and  mighty  pn>tect<»r. 

Cheered  and  comforted,  he  sou^t  his  couch,  and  was  soon  buried  in 
de^  refreehii^  sleep.  The  apprehension  of  coming  evil  had  kept  him 
awake  the  previous  nig^t;  but  now  that  the  evil  had  really  come,  he 
could  cloae  his  eyes  and  lie  down  in  quietness,  for  he  had  betaken  him- 
self to  Him  who  can  alleviate  the  sorest  misery,  and  take  off  the  edge  of 
the  keenest  sorrow. 

The  snow  lasted  three  more  days^  and  Uly  could  no  longer  see,  for  the 
diiBm  was  so  filled  up  that  neither  the  alpenstock  nor  the  gun  could 
jttercs  through  the  heavy  mass.  However,  it  mattered  little  now  to 
Uly  whether  it  was  snowing  or  not ;  it  was  only  too  certain  that  all  the 
passes  were  completely  blocked  up  long  before,  and  it  was  of  no  im- 
portance whether  the  snow  lay  a  few  feet  deeper  or  not.  In  any  case 
there  was  no  prospeet  of  deliverance  till  the  warm  weather  set  in.  All 
he  eould  do  was  to  husband  the  scanty  resources  he  had,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Spriingli,  and  his  own 
successful  shots,  there  was  no  need  to  fear  hunger.  His  stock  of  pro- 
visions would  last  for  months,  and  the  ice  would  keep  it  perfectly  sweet 
and  wholesome.  His  thii-st  he  could  alway  quench  with  snow,  and  frt)m 
the  cold  he  was  amply  protected  by  the  skins  of  the  chamois  and  ibex, 
so  in  reality  he  had  nothiug  to  dread  but  illness  and  ennuL  The  first 
he  hoped  to  ward  off  by  care  and  moderation,  and  the  last  to  banish 
entirely  by  going  on  with  his  tunneL  True,  he  might  confidently  reckon 
on  the  help  of  his  friends  as  soon  as  possible,  supposing  they  had  been 
ialbrmed  ci  his  situation  by  Spriingli ;  but  of  th|s  he  could  not  be 
certain.  He  might  hope  and  trust;  but  know,  he  could  not,  and 
prudence  and  foresight  counselled  him  to  help  himself  as  fiu:  as  he  could, 
and  not  rely  wholly  on  others. 

So  Uly  recommenced  operations  and  worked  away  unweariedly  week 
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after  week.  His  life  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme ;  always  the  same 
round  of  breaking  the  ice,  carrying  it  away,  eating  and  sleejHng.  It 
was  fortunate  the  darkness  was  not  total,  though  neither  sun,  nor  moon, 
nor  stars  shone  down  into  the  chasm.  Through  the  snow  and  ice- 
coTering  there  was  always  a  faint  blmsh  light,  enough  to  work  by,  and 
to  tell  day  from  night.  Further  and  further  Uly  bored  his  way  through 
the  heart  of  the  ice  like  a  mole.  A  month  passed — another  and  yet 
another,  and  TJly  calculated  that  it  must  be  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  March.  Hib  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  how  soon  winter 
would  be  over,  and  fresh  hopes  animated  his  soul.  The  day  of  release 
was  dose  at  hand,  either  through  the  interrention  of  his  neighbours  or 
his  own  endeavours,  for  from  the  length  and  height  oi  the  tunnel  Uly  fialt 
convinced  he  had  nearly  pierced  through  the  glacier  to  the  upper  sur&oe. 

This  made  him  work  with  redoubled  eneigy,  till  at  laat^  one  day,  nothing 
resisted  his  blows  but  a  thin  coating  of  ice.  The  aze  almost  slipped 
from  his  hand,  and  he  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath.  Then,  carefblly 
widemng  the  narrow  opening,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  indeed 
penetrated  the  glacier,  but  come  out  at  the  side,  and  not  at  the  top  ;  for 
through  the  aperture  he  could  see  another  crevasse,  about  six  times  as 
broad  as  the  one  into  which  he  had  &llen,  and  so  deep  that  in  the  dim 
light  he  could  scarcely  see  the  bottom.  The  smooth,  precipitous  ice- 
wall  towered  above,  with  its  pale,  blue,  shimmering  gleam,  and  over  all 
was  a  covering  of  snow,  which  shut  out  the  heavens  from  view. 

Poor  Uly  was  naturally  enough  very  disappointed,  but  still  not  quite 
dispirited.  His  work  was  at  a  standstill  for  the  present ;  but  he  hoped 
the  hot  Fi^n  winds  of  spring  would  speedily  come,  and  melt  away  the 
snows  of  winter.  Not  till  then  could  he  judge  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  so  he  turned  back  quietly  to  his  little  cave  under  the  ice. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 
UNDER  THE  ICE  (conduded), 

THIS  time  Uly  was  not  deceived  in  his  expectati<m.  A  few  days 
after  the  completion  of  his  apparently  bootless  labours,  he  was 
awakened  in  the  night  by  the  rushing  noise  of  the  Fohn  wind,  which 
was  howling  and  sweeping  with  fearful  violence  over  the  mountains, 
and  melting  with  its  glowing  breath  huge  masses  of  ice  and  snow 
from  the  glaciers. 

Torrents  of  rain  were  pouring  down  firom  the  clouds,  coming  to  aid 
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the  storm  in  destroying  the  whole  work  of  the  winter.  At  first  the 
noise  was  indistinct,  but  gradually  it  became  louder  and  louder,  till  XJly 
could  hear  even  in  his  cave,  the  dashing  rain,  and  the  rushing  sound  of 
the  melting  snow.  He  roee  and  went  outside,  and  if  he  had  been  in 
any  cbubt  about  the  arrival  of  the  hot  tornado,  one  glance  was  sufficient 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact. 

Already  little  waterfalls  were  running  down  the  ice  walls,  and 
seeking  an  exit  through  the  narrow  fissure  below,  and  by  daybreak 
nearly  all  the  snow  had  (fisappeared  from  the  chasm.  With  silent 
rapture,  XJly  hailed  once  more  the  morning  lights  after  being  so  long 
deprived  of  it,  and  drank  in  greedily  the  soft  balmy  air  which  filled 
the  grotto. 

At  mid-day  it  was  still  raining.  The  water  from  the  clouds  mixe<l 
with  the  molten  ice  and  snow,  and  rushed  down  into  the  crevasse  in 
immense  volumes.  Uly  watched  the  progress  of  the  storm  with  the 
most  intense  eagerness.  If  the  Fohn  would  only  work  for  twenty-four 
hours  longer,  the  passes  would  be  completely  oi)ened,  and  he  might 
reasonably  look  for  the  speedy  arrival  oi  his  friends,-— of  course, 
taking  for  granted  that  Hans  Spriingli  had  kept  his  promise. 

The  rain  and  wind  continued,  and  one  broad  roaring  torrent  of 
water  rushed  continually  down  into  the  gul£  Towards  evening  Uly 
heard  a  violent  crash  like  thunder.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  through 
the  tunnel,  and  curious  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  hastened  up  to  the 
opening,  and  saw  that  the  covering  of  snow  over  the  second  and  broader 
crevasse,  had  also  given  way  beneath  the  violence  of  the  floods,  and  a 
huge  cataract  was  pouring  down  into  the  abyn  with  such  violence, 
tiiat  the  very  ice  beneath  Uly's  feet  seemed  to  shake.  Happily  the 
watora  did  not  find  their  way  into  the  tunnel,  as  the  aperture  was 
completely  sheltered  by  overhanging  masses  of  ice. 

The  Fohn  lasted  all  night,  but  Uly  slept  quietly,  and  only  woke  at 
daybreak,  to  find  the  storm  still  raging.  So  it  continued  for  forty- 
ei|^t  hours  more,  and  then  the  clouds  vanished,  and  the  blue  sky 
smiled  again.  The  torrent  seemed  entirely  exhausted,  and  only  a  few 
drops  of  water  trickled  down  the  walls. 

Uly  hastened  through  the  tunnel  to  the  other  crevasse,  and  found  all 
equally  quiet  there. 

"AU  right!*'  he  thought,  "my  friends  will  soon  be  here  now — 
perhi^  this  very  day ;  at  any  rate,  to-morrow !  *' 

He  measured  the  height  of  the  wall  of  ice  in  front  of  him  with  his 
eye,  and  judged  it  could  not  be  leas  than  from  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  pretty  tough  and  dangerous  business,"  he 
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said, ''  if  I  were  obliged  to  climb  up  there  to  get  out !  What  a  comfort 
it  is  not  necessary  !  What  a  comfort  to  think  that  at  last,  at  last  my 
neighbours  are  on  the  road  to  set  me  free  ! " 

Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  coming  ever  entered  Uly^s  head. 
He  sat  all  day  outside  his  grotto  listening  for  their  approach.  Bat  the 
day  passed,  and  no  signal  gun  was  fired,  no  human  voice  was  heard. 
Only  the  vultures  soared  high  above  his  head,  uttering  ever  and  anou 
their  mocking  screaming  cry.  So  the  first  day  went  by,  so  the  second, 
and  so  the  third.  TJly  was  forced  to  abandon  his  hope.  Witiiout 
doubt  Hans  Spriingli  had  perished  or  was  false.  But  false  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  him ;  he  would  rather  suppose  him  dead,  and 
lament  his  fate. 

But  what  should  he  do  now  ?  This  was  the  question.  His  whole 
soul  yearned  to  get  free.  He  must  get  out ;  he  must  see  his  wife  and 
child  again.  The  bare  thought  of  staying  months  longer  in  this  icy 
vault  filled  him  with  horror. 

Now  that  he  had  reached  the  sorrowful  conviction  that  it  was  use- 
less to  reckon  on  any  help  from  his  neighbours,  he  began  to  cast  about 
in  his  own  mind  for  some  means  to  help  himself.  He  did  not  despair, 
but  still  trusted  in  the  God  who  had  brought  him  safely  through  the 
long  winter.  After  much  cogitation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  one 
moraing  that  the  only  way  of  deliverance  lay  in  working  his  way  right 
through  to  the  uppw  surface  of  the  glacier,  so  he  once  more  betook 
himself  to  the  tunnel,  and  looked  out  from  the  opening  he  had  made  in 
the  ice-wall.  Over  him  hung,  like  a  projecting  roof,  a  solid  mass  oi 
bluish  glacier  ice.  This  he  must  break  through ;  but  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter,  but  the  work  of  many  weeks.  Almost  dispirited,  he  let 
lus  head  drop  on  his  breast,  and  gazed  vacantly  down  into  the  golf 
below. 

Suddenly  his  eye  brightened.  He  leaned  over  the  opening,  and  looked 
down.  A  fresh  ray  of  hope  darted  into  his  soul,  and  infused  warmth 
into  his  life-blood.  The  gulf  seemed  some  forty  feet  deep.  What  had 
become  of  all  the  water  which  had  streamed  down  into  it  1  It  must 
have  made  itself  some  outlet. 

Uly  looked  more  closely,  and  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  crevasse 
an  opening  that  seemed  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  passage  into  the  opposite 
ice-wall.  Uly  conjectured  that  through  this  passage  the  water  must 
have  escaped,  and  surely  if  such  a  mighty  mass  could  have  found  an  exit, 
a  man  might ! 

Ul/s  blood  boiled,  his  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  his  heart  beat  audibly. 
It  was  just  possible  that  here  before  his  eyes  lay  the  path  to  fr^eedom. 
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Bat  how  was  he  to  get  down  to  it  ?  He  rcmembered  the  skinB.  By 
cutting  these  in  strips  and  iaatening  them  together,  he  could  get  a  strong 
rope  at  least  thirfy  yards  l<»ig,  and  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient. 
With  feverish  haste  he  returned  to  the  cave,  and  set  to  work  at  onoa 
Within  an  hour  the  rope  was  ready,  and  he  found  it  strong  enough  to 
bear  double  the  weight  of  hia  body,  while  the  knots  in  it  would  afford 
him  a  firm  hoU  in  slipping  down.  He  carried  it  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  and  measured  its  length :  it  reached  oomfiirtably  twice  to  the 
bott<Mn. 

Ul/s  task  was  easy  now.  He  cut  a  deep  hole  in  the  ioe,  and  planted 
his  alpenstock  so  firmly  in  it  that  there  was  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  abys^.  Then  he  fastened  the  middle  of  the  i-ope  round  the 
sUck,  threw  down  the  two  ends,  and  slipped  safely  to  the  bottom.  Of 
couxM  he  had  taken  his  gun,  hatchet,  and  hunting-pouch  with  him. 

To  examine  the  opening  was  the  first  business.  It  ran  sideways, 
sharply  slanting  under  the  glacier.  In  height  it  was  above  a  man's 
stature,  and  the  ground  was  rocky  and  qiiite  dry.  A  fresh  tide  of 
joyful  hope  rushed  over  Uly ;  he  got  down  his  rope,  twisted  it  round 
his  body,  and  boldly  entered  the  subtaranean  passage.  He  went  on  at 
a  swift  pace,  for  no  obstacle  i^ppeared,  and  the  ice  emitted  sufficient 
light  to  show  him  the  way.  Sometimes  the  path  made  a  sharp  decline, 
and  sometimes  grew  very  narrow;  but  still  Uly  could  always  get 
farther.  He  walked  on  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  the  labyrinth 
seemed  interminable.  Still  his  courage  did  not  fiag,  and  he  would 
not  stop  to  rest  Suddenly  he  came  to  a  steep  precipice,  the  depth  of 
which  he  could  not  calcvdate.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  fisMtened 
the  end  of  his  rope  to  a  projecting  rocky  p(Hnt  and  let  himself  down. 
Thank  God !  he  was  safe  again  on  firm  ground.  The  greater  port  of 
his  rope  was  gone,  it  was  true ;  but  he  could  pursue  his  way.  The 
passage  now  curved  sharply  towards  the  left ;  it  widened  at  every  step, 
and  Uly  fancied  he  could  see  daylight  glimmering  in  ihe  distance.  In 
breathless  eagerness  he  hastened  on,  and  a  cry  of  joy  esei^ted  him.  He 
had  not  deceived  himself;  it  was  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  before  him 
lay  the  glittering  valley  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  early  spring.  Behind 
him  were  the  mi§^ty  glaciers  through  which  God  himself  had  made  a 
way,  and  pointed  it  out  to  him.  Over  him  was  the  blue  arch  of  heaven, 
and  not  &r  off,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  he  saw  the  topB  of  ihe  well- 
known  mountains  which  inclosed  the  Matter  valley,  and  held  in  their 
protecting  embrace,  his  cottage  his  wife,  and  child. 

Uly  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  as  he  looked  around  him.  Then 
he  sank  on  his  knees  overpowered  with  emotion,  and  with  joyful  tears 
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streaming  down  his  face,  thanked  God  fervently.     He  was  saved,  and 
right  before  him  lay  the  road  to  his  beloved  ones. 

He  was  compelled  to  rest  a  few  minutes  to  recover  composure,  and 
then  he  rose  and  hurried  on  with  flying  steps.  The  first  cottage  came  in 
sights  and  now  he  could  descry  his  own  little  abode.  His  hand  was  soon 
on  the  latch,  and  the  door  opened,  and  there — ^tliere  stood  his  wife,  and 
there  was  his  Toni  sitting  at  the  wooden  taUe.  The  next  moment  and 
they  lay  in  his  arms,  and  gave  vent  to  the  overwhelming  gladness  of 
their  hearts  in  broken  exclamations,  and  the  sweetest  tears  of  delight 
that  ever  flowed  from  human  eyes. 

We  draw  a  veil  over  the  meeting  after  so  long  and  hopeless  a 
separation. 

The  news  of  tJly's  return  soon  spread,  and  the  neighbours  poured  in. 
They  saw,  they  listened,  they  marvelled,  and  finadly  pronounced  his 
escape  a  miracle.  Uly  heard  in  his  turn  full  particulars  of  uU  that  had 
haj^ned,  and  not  happened,  while  he  was  away,  and  he  found  the 
brave  Hans  Spningli  had  not  forgotten  him,  but  faithfully  kept  his 
promise,  and  brought  tidings  of  him  to  the  viUage.  The  inhabitants 
could  hardly  believe  Uly  still  living ;  but  for  all  that  they  would  have 
started  immediately  to  his  help,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  £Edl  of  snow. 
The  winter  had  gone  by  amidst  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  and  at  length 
spring  had  come  on  the  wings  of  the  storm.  But  it  was  not  yet  possible 
to  ascend  to  the  uj^per  glaciers.  Although  the  Fohn  had  loosened  great 
masses  of  snow,  still  heavier  masses  lay  in  the  defiles,  and  on  tlie 
mountain  side,  and  these  might  remain  for  weeks,  and  form  an  insur- 
mountable barrier. 

This  made  Uly  rejoice  doubly  over  his  deliverance ;  and  his  wife  and 
child  and  neighbours  all  r^oiced  with  him,  and  blessed  the  Lord. 

When  the  £unily  were  alone  again,  and  Uly  had  rehearsed  the  whole 
story  of  his  suflerings  to  the  minutest  detail,  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
child  with  the  deepest  afiecUon,  and  said, — 

^'  And  now,  dear  wife,  and  you,  my  Toni,  let  us  gather  one  lesson 
from  all  we  have  gone  through,  and  never  forget  it^  whatever  dark 
days  the  fiiture  may  have  in  store  for  us.  When  I  was  up  yonder,  in 
that  fearful  solitude,  cut  off  from  all  mankind,  and  almost  fix>m  hope,  I 
learnt  to  know  the  power  of  God,  who  kept  me  in  life,  and  cheered  and 
supported  me.  I  said  to  myself,  'God  is  everywhere  with  me;  and 
eveiywhere,  even  in  the  most  threatening  dangers,  His  voice  speaks  to 
me  in  tones  of  comfort,  and  says,  <*  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  I  will  deliver  thoe,  and  them  shalt  glorify  Me.'* ' " 
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CHAPTER  II.— CX)PPEE  (dmUnued). 

N  reference  to  the  deposition  of  copper  upon  iron,  the 
ancients  including  the  alchemiats,  outwizarded  the 
Wizard;  for  ihej  managed,  most  successfuUj  and  in- 
genionnij,  to  deceive  themselres.  Indeed,  Dr.  Christopher 
Merret,  in  the  year  1678,  not  two  hundred  years 
ago,  published  in  the  ^' PhiU)0ophical  Transactions,"  an  account  of 
certain  water  that  he  found  in  tin  mines,  containing  '^  vitriol,"  which 
*'  soon  changeth  small  iron  rods  put  into  it ;  and  they  say,  that  in  a 
very  little  time  it  will  assimilate  the  rods  into  its  own  nature.**  Again, 
Dr.  Edward  Browne,  in  168S,  slates  tiiat  in  Hungary  there  are  '*  two 
springs  of  a  vitnolat  water  which  torn  iron  into  copper,  called  the  old 
and  the  new  *  Ziment.' "  He  also  mentions  drinking  out  of  a  gilt  cup 
made  ai  the  above-menticoied  copper,  whidi  bore  the  inscrqiticm, 
**  Copper  I  am,  but  iron  was  of  old ;  silver  I  carry,  covered  am  with  gold.'' 
The  metal  may  ako  be  regained  from  the  nitrate  or  chloride  of 
copper  in  solution,  by  the  immersion  of  iron  or  zinc  ther^,  but  not 
always  in  the  pink  metallic  form,  unless  acid  is  added — ^nitric  acid  to 
the  nitrate,  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  chloride. 

The  three  following  experiments  show  that  other  metals  can  be 
emfdoyed  to  rqplace  copper  in  its  solutions : — 


Eaipenm/eiU  22. — Make  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  and  add 
thereto  some  weak  nitric  add.     A  {oece  of  clean  lead,  immersed  in  this 
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solution,  and  then  taken  out  in  a  few  seconds,  will  be  found  to  be  coated 
with  pink  copper. 

Eocperinient  23. — A  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  its  copper,  in  a  metallic  form,  to  a  piece  of  tin 
foil  placed  therein. 

Expervmenl  24. — ^A  sohition  of  sulphate  of  copper  yields  its  copi>er 
to  a  strip  of  magnesiuni  immersed  therein,  the  depoodt  being  in  the 
fonn  of  a  black  powder. 

The  force  by  which  the  copper  has  been  displaced,  in  all  the  fore- 
going experiments,  is  chemical  force — the  force  of  "  affinity,"  or  liking, 
which  the  metal  that  supplants  the  copper  in  the  solution  has  for 
the  acid  in  which  the  copper  has  been  originally  dissolved.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  proposed  to  a  boy,  not  in  an  examination  paper, — ^for  even 
an  allusion  to  that  department  of  scholastic  exercise  is  out  of  place 
here, — ^bat  in  this  paper  of  "  brilliant  but  easy  experiments,"  to  expel 
the  copper  without  using  the  supplanting  metal,  and  so  as  to  leave 
the  solution  experimented  <m  without  its  copper,  and  with  nothing 
instead  of  it — in  fact,  only  an  acid  solution, — it  would  (at  first  sight) 
look,  to  that  boy,  vary  much  like  the  old  hoax  of  the  transmutation  oi 
lead  into  gold,  or  like  a  man  in  a  basket  attempting  to  lift  himself  up 
by  the  basket-handles — the  best  example  perhaps  of  the  princi|^ 
involved  in  the  usual  schemes  of  perpetual  motion*  If,  besides  this,  he 
were  UAA  that,  not  only  can  diat  be  done,  but  that  the  fcHroe  by  which 
it  is  accomplished  can  be  conveyed  along  a  wire,  and)  like  a  bell  ringing 
at  a  distance  from  the  hell-handle,  oaa  be  controlled  by  an  infaJligent 
boy,  or  oUier  sufficiently  wise  person,  at  a  distance  from  its  ][^aoe  of 
action,  his  increduUty  wouM  be  intensified  into  utter  mistrust  of  the 
person  who  presumed  to  palm  such  a  palpable  fidsehood  upon  kinu 
Nevertheless,  the  very  m^ition  of  l^e  word  wire,  and  a  bell  ringing  «t 
a  distance,  might  suggest  a  random  thought  abont  electricity ;  and  it 
may  now  be  explicitly  stated  that  that  is  the  very  force  which  ^e 
next  experiments  will  tend  to  show  can  be  employed  to  effect  the  aliove- 
mentioned  marvellous  result. 

Fxperimenl  25. — In  the  porous  cell  of  the  '^ single  cell"  af^paratua 
described  in  Chapter  I.,  place  some  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the 
exterior  cell,  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  sulfate  of  copper  sightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.     On  oonnecting  a  platinum  strip,  in  the 
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exterior  cell,  with  a  zinc  strip,  in  the  porons  cell  (bnt  not  before),  a 
deposition  of  copper  will  be  seen  to  take  place  on  the  platinam  ;  and,  if 
the  arrangement  is  kept  in  action  long  enongh,  the  whole  of  the  copper 
maj  be  taken  out  of  the  solution,  and  nothing  but  solphnric  acid  and 
water  left.  The  same  result  takes  place  if,  instead  of  directly  connecting 
the  platinum  and  zinc  stripe  hj  a  screw  or  other  good  metallic  con- 
nectioii,  thej  are  respectivdy  connected  with  the  clean  terminals  of  a 
long  wire. 

By  the  above  experiment  it  is  proved  to  be  perfSectly  possible  to 
throw  out  the  copper  without  contaminating  the  liquid,  and  to  accom- 
plish that  result  bj  a  force  originated  in  a  separate  vessel  from  tiiat 
containing  the  cupreous  solution,  viz.,  by  the  solution  of  the  zinc  in  the 
acid  of  the  porous  celL  To  dissolve  the  copper  from  the  platinam, 
nitric  acid  may  be  used ;  this  will  attack  the  copper,  but  will  leave  the 
platinum  perfectly  untouched,  and  ready  for  another  experiment. 

Eosperiment  26. — If  the  two  poles  or  wires  from  the  salt  and  water 
battery  described  in  the  Introduction,  or  from  any  equally  powerful 
arrangement,  be  connected  to  a  copper  and  platinum  plate  respectively, 
the  platinum  plate  being  in  metallic  contact  with  the  wire  frt)m  the 
zinc  of  the  battery,  and  the  copper  plate  with  the  wire  from  the  copper 
of  the  batteiy  ;  and  if  these  plates  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate, 
sulphate,  or  chloride  of  copper,  apart  from  each  other,  the  copper  plate 
will  continually  dissolve  in  tlie  solution,  whilst  the  platinum  plate  is 
constantly  receiving  a  similar  amount  of  copi)er.  By  this  means  any 
thickness  of  copper  can  he  deposited,  and  at  any  distance  from  the 
galvanic  battery  employed. 

In  this  last  experiment,  we  have  not  only  succeeded  in  remoring  the 
source  of  power  by  which  the  metal  is  thrown  out  of  the  solution  from 
one  vessel  into  a  neighbouring  vessel,  as  in  Experiment  25,  but  entirely 
away  from  the  place  at  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  If  the 
battery  be  powerfril  enough,  and  the  wires  sufficiently  good  conductors 
of  force,  the  battery  may  be  many  miles  from  the  vessel  containing  the 
copper  salt.  Besides  Hkdn,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  that  the 
chemical,  or  more  properiy  "  dectro-chemical,*'  force  generated  in  the 
galvanic  battery  by  the  solution  of  the  zinc  therein,  can  be  used  in 
another  vessel  to  accomplish  two  operations  simultaneously,  viz.,  to 
remove  the  copper  from  the  liquid  and  throw  it  on  the  platinum  plate, 
as  well  as  to  keep  the  liquid  frilly  charged  with  copper  by  the  solution 
of  the  copper  plate  in  connection  with  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery. 
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Having  made  or  put  together  our  chemicals,  and  having  anatomized 
them  by  ^*  electro-chemical  *'  means,  we  have  thence  derived  some 
information  of  an  interesting  and  surprising  character ;  we  wiU  now 
proceed  to  ascertain  some  truly  chemical  properties  that  those  diemieab 
have.  For  these  and  similar  experiments,  although  wine  glasses  will 
do,  the  better  plan  is  for  the  reader  to  provide  himself  with  one  dozen 
test  tubes  and  stand,  at  Messrs.  Jackson  k  Townson's,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  or  at  any  other  chemical  apparatus  manufactui'er's. 

The  experiments  that  immediately  follow  have  relation  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  new  substances  in  the  solid  form  by  the  admixture  of  substances 
that  are  in  solution,  as  the  sugar  is  in  the  tea -cup  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  chapter.  This  method  of  obtaining  new  combina- 
tions is  very  surprising,  and  it  results  from  two  facts: — Isi  That 
substances  in  solution,  when  mixed,  are  brought  within  the  range  of 
chemical  affinity,  and  their  particles  being  veiy  near  to  each  other 
and  in  a  moveable  (or  '^  mobile  *')  condition,  they  can  freely  undeigo  any 
change  or  transference  of  constituents  that  the  chemical  forces  resident 
in  them  tend  to.  2nd.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  mixture  of  two 
solutions  produce  a  "  precipitate  "  or  powdery  solid,  the  resulting  com- 
pound or  precipitate  is  not  able  to  be  dissolved  in  the  liquids  that  are 
present,  and  is  therefore  thrown  out  in  a  solid  form. 

Experiment  27. — ^To  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  made  with 
distilled  water,  or  rain  water,  add  a  solution  of  common  washing  soda 
(carbonate  of  sodium).  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  light-blue 
precipitate,  which  gradually  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Even  a 
large  amount  of  the  soda  solution  will  not  dissolve  the  precipitate.  In 
this  precipitate,  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  of  the  soda  unite  with 
the  copper  and  produce  ^'  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper  ^'  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  goes  to  the  sodium,  thus  leaving  sulphate 
of  sodium  in  solution. 

Eocperiment  2S. — To  a  similar  sulphate  of  copper  solution  add  a 
sohitioDL  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  A 
rich  brown  or  chocolate-coloured  solid,  *'  ferro-cyanide  of  copper,"  is 
fonned,  sulphate  of  potassium  bmng  in  solution. 

Expmimeni  29. — K  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  a  solutioii  of 
red  prussiate  of  potash  (ferri-c^anide  of  potassium)  be  added,  a  yellowisli 
green  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  is  called  '<  ferri- 
cyanide  of  copper."  , 
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Eo^perimenl  30. — If  a  solaiicm  of  jellow  chromaie  of  potash  (diromate 
of  potASSiTiin)  be  added  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  solatioiiy  the  reddish 
brown  "  chromate  of  copper "  is  precipitated.  If  strong  liquid  am- 
monia be  added  to  the  precipitate,  the  precipitate  dissolyee,  and  a  very 
beautiful  and  remarkable  emerald  green  solution  results.  If  weak 
nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  precipitate,  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  a 
light  y^ow  solution  is  formed. 

None  of  the  precipitates  produced  in  the  above  experiments  ax«  able 
to  be  diasolyed  by  adding  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  a  larg0 
quantity  of  the  solution  producing  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  two 
following  experiments,  the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  a  large  amount  of 
the  added  solution. 

Expetiment  31. — To  a  rather  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  add 
a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  (prepared  by  adding  two  or 
three  dozen  drojis  of  strong  ammonia  to  a  wineglass  of  water),  and  stir 
up  the  liquid;  a  greenish-blue  solid,  "hydrated  oxide  of  copper,"  is 
formed  in  the  solution.  If  a  little  more  weak  ammonia  be  added,  the 
precipitate  dissolves  up,  and  leaves  the  solution  of  a  delightful  purple 
colour  that  shows  the  presence  of  "  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper ;"  this 
colour  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  colour  that  can  be 
pixxlueed  by  similar  means.  Our  readers  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  this 
colour,  especially  if  they  actually  work  out  this  experiment  themselves ; 
it  can  be  instantly  taken  away  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

Experiment  32. — To  a  rather  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
add  a  smaU  quantity  of  a  similarly  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  a  green  deposit,  **  cyanide  of  cc^per,"  will  be  the  result.  If  still 
more  of  the  cyanide  solution  be  added,  the  deposit  will  dissolve  up,  and 
the  resulting  solution  will  be  colourless. 

If^  on  adding  ammonia  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  detailed  in  the 
above  experiments,  to  a  given  solution,  the  results  occur  as  ex- 
plained, it  is  almost  certain  that  copper  is  in  the  solution  under 
examination.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ammonia ;  it  is  conse- 
quently called  a  "  test "  for  copper. 

The  following  experiment  affords  a  notable  demonstration  of  the 
intense  force  of  chemical  affinity : — 

Experiment  33. — Quickly  fold  up  some  moistened  crystals  of  nitrate 
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of  capper  m  tin  Soil ;  press  the  picket  oompactly  togethei\  and  place  it 
npcn  a  stooDie  slab.  The  energy  with,  which  the  tin  appropriates  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitmte  of  copper  causes  fumes  to  appear,  and  the  mass 
speedily  canuddes  and  ignites.  This  experiment  is  not  dangero«B  if 
performed  with  a  small  quantify  of  crystals ;  but  it  requires  care. 

Copper  not  only  bears  out  its  Yenus-like  and  showy  attributes  when 
obtained  in  solution  and  in  crystals,  it  also  keeps  up  its  character  by 
imparting  a  beautiful  green  tint  to  flame.  Many  metals  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  o(^our  whieh  they  give  to  flame ;  copper  is  one  of 
them.     The  three  following  experiments  show  this  fiict. 

£xpenmefU  34. — Sprinkle  a  little  of  the  powder  of  copper,  described 
in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  in  any  hot  flame  ;  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  in  which  wood  naphtha  is  burnt  is  the  best.  The  fine  particles  of 
copper  bum  and  make  the  flame  sparkle  with  green  scintillations. 

Experiment  35. — Take  a  lamp-cotton,  and  cut  it  of  a  suitable  length 
to  reach  well  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  bottle  which  is  filled  with  wood 
naphtha.  The  thickness  of  the  cotton  should  be  sufficient  to  nearly  fill 
up  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  If  the  cotton  be  well  soaked  in  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  then  placed  in  the  bottle  with*  a  small 
portion  of  the  out  ends  protruding  so  as  to  serve  as  a  lamp- wick,  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  short  time  whilst  the  wood  naphtha  impregnates  it,  and 
if  it  be  then  lighted,  this  extemporized  lamp  will  bum  with  a  beautrful 
emerald  green  flame  until  all  the  naphtha  is  consumed. 

The  apparatus  of  Experiment  35  will  be  found  useful  in  other 
experiments  upon  coloured  flames,  and  should  be  pi^pared  and  charged 
at  a  distance  firom  a  light 

Experiment  36. — Place  some  chloride  of  copper,  together  with  spirits 
of  wine,  in  an  evaporating  dish,  or  other  thin  porcelain  dish  that  will 
bear  heat^  and  set  fire  to  the  spirits.  The  resulting  flame  will  be  of  a 
beautiful  and  striking  bluish-green  colour. 

It  is  well  to  gather  up  the  results  that  we  have  obtained,  and  to 
ascertain  their  value,  before  we  leave  this  section  of  the  subject.  We 
started  with  a  well-known  substance — copper ;  and  after  glancing  at  it^ 
relation  to  other  metals,  as  exemplified  in  various  physical  properties,  at 
its  history  and  mineralogy,  we  dissolved  it  in  various  ways — once  by 
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porri J  chemical  actaoa,  prodnaing  nitnito  of  copper ;  onoe  b j  chemical 
actkm  aided  by  heat,  pvodadag  sulphate  of  oappet;  and  onoe  by 
-ffhffinw*^  action  aided  by  electricity,  producing  chloride  of  cc^^r. 
CheoMcal  action,  lavwuly  employed^  eoaietimee  in  conjunction  with 
electric  force,  hae  alio  enabled  ns  to  regain  the  metal  from  theee  com- 
pounds.  The  case  of  deetro-chemical  action  only  (as  in  Bs^Mrimeats  25 
and  M)  illustcacteB  the  beautiful  icrt  of  electro-depoeition  and  of  tho 
eleotrotype.  The  wondeiful  ohaoges  produced  by  the  simple  contact  of 
Tsrioos  substances  in  soliition,  iritii  solutions  of  other  substances,  have 
been  esen  and  reaKzed.  Instances  of  beasty  of  fonn  and  colour,  as  well 
as  of  the  power  of  diemical  forces,  have  been  witnessed  with  deli^^it. 
The  usefulness  of  the  experiments  can  only  be  folly  erident  upon  a 
forther  acquaintance  with  the  snb||eet,  hot  their  beauty  and  llT^vliness 
are  seen  at  once. 

Well,  boys,  the  show  is  over,  so  fiir  as  the  veritable  history  and 
beh&yiour  of  Mr.  Cuprum  Copper  it  concerned.  The  experiments  have 
all  gone  off  well,  and  have  sparkled  in  their  own  briUianoy,  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  your  good  management  of  them.  All  have  not  been  brilUaut 
in  the  sense  of  outward  show,  but  none  are  without  their  special  claims 
to  your  notice  and  undivided  attention.  Whilst  yoa  have  been  amusing 
yourselves,  you  will  have  noticed  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  expe- 
riments, in  regard  to  their  emplojrment  for  practical  purposes,  as  well  as 
in  rsepect  to  the  clearness  with  which  they  have  enabled  you  to  penetiute 
(in  some  degree)  the  vast  powers  of  nature  that  underlie  them  alL 


GHAFTEB    IIL 
IRON. 

THE  great  strength  of  which  iron  is  the  fit  type,  recommends  it  to  our 
most  enthusiastic  attention ;  for  without  this  metal  and  its  alloy, 
steel,  the  present  expenditure  of  mechanical  force  would  not  be  able  to  bo 
utilized  :  railways,  steam-engines,  and  all  large  machinery  would  either 
be  too  costly  or  would  not  be  capable  of  attainment,  for  the  want  of  a 
material  sufficiently  able  to  resist  the  necessary  pressure,  tension,  and 
torsion,  to  conduct  and  guide  the  forces  employed. 

As  we  progress  in  our  experimental  examination  of  iron,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  a  metal  Uiat  possesses  wonderful  and  useful  characteristics 
to  a  remarkable  degree.     In  the  form  of  steel,  it  is  the  strongest  metal 
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known.  A  steel  bar  one  indi  square  will  isastam  sixty  tons  (or  the  wdght 
o£ three  locomotivee  readj  for  use)  at  the  fafraaking-pointw  Althftngt^  go 
etiTective  to  resist  meohanioal  strain,  iron  is  one  of  the  weakest  metals 
to  resist  diemical  force.  Sea-water  has  a  considerable  solvent  action 
upon  it :  in  1865,  a  laige  cast-iron  tank  of  sea^water  in  Portsuumth 
Dockyard,  that  was  stayed  with  wnm^^itiron  rods,  gave  way  and  fin^^it- 
ened  the  guests  of  the  Admiral  of  the  yard,  about  midsii^  whilst  they 
were  eiyoying  themselves.  When  examined,  the  rods  were  found  to  be 
much  corroded,  especially  where  they  were  in  contact  with  the  cast  iron ; 
and  it  is  also  proper  to  obaerre  that  tiie  action  was  not  only  a  chemical 
one,  but  also  was  aided  by  the  galvanic  action  produced  by  the  contact 
of  the  wrou^t  and  cast  iron  in  the  sea-waier. 

Ircm  is  employed  for  practical  purposes  in  three  states.  1.  Wrouf^t 
iix>n,  as  exemplified  in  pokers,  tongs,  and  all  kinds  of  work  issuing  from 
the  smith's  foige.  2.  Oast  iron,  employed  to  support  roofs,  to  fbitdsh 
railings,  stove  fronts,  and  other  common  articles.  5.  Steel,  the  embodi- 
ment of  elaatiGity,  strength,  and  fineness  of  edge,  and  used  for  tools, 
clock  springs,  rasors,  <i:c. 

Cast  iron  is  usually  first  obtained  from  the  ore  by  smelting  in  a  blast 
furnace :  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbcm  and  inm.  This  is  converted  into 
torottght  iron  by  a  jHrocess  called  *'  puddHng."  The  heated  metal  is  ex^ 
posed  to  a  current  ctf  air  in  a  reverberatoiy  frunace,  by  which  means 
nearly  all  the  carbon  is  burnt  out  and  the  metal  left  tolerably  pure. 
tSteel  also  contains  carbon  as  well  as  iron,  but  in  a  difierent  manner  to 
cast  iron  and  in  a  very  small  proportion.  Cast  iron  can  be  melted  and 
poured  into  moulds  ;  wrought  iron  can  only  be  reduced  to  a  pasty  state 
by  the  ordinary  heat  of  a  furnace,  in  which  state,  however,  it  can  be 
hammered  and  joined  by  welding :  steel  can  be  cast  as  well  as  wrought. 
The  usual  method  of  hardening  steel  has  been  illustrated  by  Experiment 
10.  The  Bessemer  process  bids  fair  to  alter  the  routine  described  above ; 
it  causes  the  molten  cast  iron  to  consume  its  own  carbon  by  means  of 
an  air-blast. 

Iron  is  7*8  times  as  heavy  as  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

The  great  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  iron  from  all  other  metals 
is  its  receptivity  of  the  force  of  magnetism :  as  wrought  iron,  or  soft 
iix)n,  it  is  influenced  strongly  by  magnetism,  but  does  not  retain  the 
force ;  as  steel  (especially  when  hardened),  it  retains  the  magnetic  force. 

Experiment  37. — Place  a  pok<nr  in  a  nearly  upright  position,  with  the 
lowest  end  towards  the  north  and  resting  on  the  joint  of  the  tongs, 
which  are  placed  due  north  and  south.     Let  the  experimenter  sit  in  a 
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chair,  fiusing  the  north,  and  take  the  poker  betireen  his  kneee  in  the 
above^mentioDed  inclined  poai^n.  If  noir  a  small  bar  of  steel  (aboat 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  sqoara  and  five  inches  long)  be  plaoed  on  ite  top  of 
the  pokar  and  in  a  line  with  it^  and  struck  several  times  smartly  with  a 
heavy  hammer,  it  will  be  fonnd  to  be  magnetic,  and  its  north  pole  will 
be  downmcet  Although  not  the  most  advantageous  form,  even  a  piece 
of  crinoHne  steel,  treated  in  this  way,  will  be  found  to  sustain  at  eadi 
pole  seveiul  tenths  of  a  grain,  especially  if  the  ends  be  pointed,  all 
comers,  except  the  terminals  of  the  bar,  being  rounded  off. 

Tlie  method  of  magnetizing  just  described  depends  upon  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth.  Other  methods,  such  as  the  "  single,"  and  *< double"  toudi, 
give  more  powerful  results ;  but  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  results,  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet. 
Three  cells  of  the  salt-and-water  battery,  described  in  Experiment  12, 
connected  to  the  coil  of  a  horseshoe  electro-magnet  of  half-indi  round 
iron  and  two  inches  from  the  bow  to  the  poles,  will  cause  it  to  lift  about 
100  lb.  weight :  only  a  very  small  amount  of  magnetism  remains  when 
the  connection  with  the  battery  ceases. 

It  would  iiequire  a  large  ^*eatise  to  even  enumerate  the  various 
resuhs  obtainable  from  magnetized  iron  and  steel.  In  early  times  the 
magnet  served  to  guide  the  mariner  across  the  trackless  ocean,  and,  in 
these  later  days,  it  is  the  tongue  of  the  electric  tel^raph. 

It  seems  probable  that  iron  was  not  known  in  the  most  remote  times. 
Thus  the  age  of  bronze  preceded  the  iron  age.  This  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  &ot  of  copper  frequently  occurring  native,  whereas 
iron  seldom  occurs  native,  but  requires  a  laborious  process  to  separate  it 
from  its  ores.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  tiiat  this  metal  is  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  "  brass "  in  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  about  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Israelites  knew  of  ihe  existence  of  Iran,  the 
Grecians  made  use  of  it  However,  during  a  fruiiier  two  hundred  years 
it  was  extremely  rare  in  ^e  latter  oountiy,  for  ^1  war  implements  were 
made  of  a  hard  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  and  a  ball  of  iron  formed  a  prize 
given  by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Latin  name  for  iron  is  /errtun  ;  chemists  also  know  it  by  this 
name^  and  call  its  chemical  combinations  accordingly.  The  ancients 
called  it  Mai«,  for  in  it  they  believed  they  saw  the  strength  typified  by 
the  god  of  war,  and  the  fiery  character  attached  to  the  ruddy  planet  of 
the  same  name.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  sidts  of  iron  are 
generally  red  in  colour, — some  are  blue  and  some  green ;   the  most 
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beautiful  red  sc^ntioii  known  is  nevertheless  produoed  by  the  admixture 
of  the  "sulpho-cyanide  of  potaBsium  "  with  a  salt  of  iroa  ia  whiA  the 
acid  proponderatea.  We  fiball  see  DM>fe  of  this  directly.  The  and^DMry 
rust  of  iron  is  red ;  the  red  iron  ores  are  red  hematite  and  red  odbre. 

The  symbol  whioh  the  ancients  used  for  iron,  namely  ^ ,  rGpnt&at^ 
the  dart  of  the  bellicoee  god,  together  with  his  skiekL  Beckmann,  in  his 
Hiatary  ^  lniven$ian$f  says  thtat  the  chanuster  of  Man,  in  itsdder  IbUnf 
"is  evidently  an  abbreviation  to  the  word  Bowpocy  under  which  the 
Greek  mathematicians  understood  that  deity ;  ar^  in  o^ier  words,  the 
first  letter  8  with  the  last  letter  c  placed  above  it*' 

The  principal  sooroe  of  native  iron  is  a  veiy  extraordinary  one, 
namely,  meteorites,  or  bodies  that  descend  from  ultnkierrestnal  repons, 
and  do  not  propedy  belong  to  this  earth  at  alL  Clay  iron-stone,  a^ 
found  in  Staffordshire  and  other  diiitriets  of  Kngland,  is  the  chief  souoe 
of  suf^Jy  of  the  metal,  although  many  other  iron  ores  exist ;  such  as  iron 
pyrites,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  irongkaoe,  and  red  and  brown  hematites. 

The  two  following  experiments  show  the  formation  of  oxides  of  iron: — 

Experiment  3d. — If  a  piece  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  be  |daoed  in  boiled 
water,  in  a  dosed  vessel,  it  will  not  easily  rust ;  but  if  the  same  or  a 
simihir  piece  of  iron  be  exposed  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  red  rust,  or 
'^  sesquioxide  of  ircm,''  will  gradually  form  upon  it,  and,  ultimately,  the 
whole  of  the  iriMi  will  be  corroded  by  the  continued  formation  of  nist 
Polished  steel  does  not  ru&t  so  easily  as  iron. 

EjcperimmU  39. — ^If  a  bar  of  wrou^t  iron  be  heated  recUiot  in  the 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  a  bhud:  scale  is  fnmed.  The  scale 
is  '^  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,'*  and  contains  lees  oxygen  than  the  red  rust. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  iron  have  singular  relations  to  each  other,  as 
shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 


40. — On  placing  a  piece  of  inm  or  sted  (a  knitting4iaedle 
for  instance)  into  a  test-tube  containing  weak  sulphuric  acid,  the  iron 
is  speedily  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  and  nnmeroiis  small  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  gas  rise  to  the  surface,  as  ihe  iron  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen,  in  the  sulphate  of  hydrogen,  to  form  sulphate  of  iron  or 
'^  ferrous  sul|^iate.*'  If,  however,  the  iron  be  plaoed  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
will  be  scarcely  acted  upon  £or  some  time.  The  weak  acid,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  experiment,  may  cc»uust  of  from  one  part  of  strong  add  to 
twfflity  of  water,  to  one  part  of  acid  to  five  of  water. 
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In  the  manner  shown  by  this  last  experiment,  a  common  steel  pen 
maj  have  the  brown  racsish  taken  from  its  sur&ce,  and  the  metal  left 
untonched. 

Nittic  acidiAd  hjdrocklorio  acid  also  dissolve  inm  with  great  freedom ; 
even  vinegar  (weak  acetic  acad)  attacks  iron,  as  may  often  be  observed 
by  the  appearance  of  dinner-knives  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  pickle, 
vinegar,  ko. 

A  metallic  substance  may  be  coated  with  iron,  as  shown  by  the 
following  experiment :— • 

Experiment  41. — In  the  outer  cell  of  the  porous-cell  arrangement 
described  in  detail  in  Chapter  I.,  place  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
made  slightly  acid  by  a  single  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Oonneet  a  str^  of 
oc^per  in  the  outer  cell  with  a  0tr^>  of  zinc  (or  of  amalgamated  sine)  in 
weak  sulphuric  acid  in  the  porous  cell.  The  iron  may  be  reduced  on  to 
the  copper  plate,  either  in  the  form  of  black  powder  or  of  bright  silvery- 
looking  metal,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  iron  solution  and  the 
rdUilive  siaes  of  the  oop^per  and  zinc  plates. 

The  author  has  reduced  iron  in  a  regidine  form,  and  as  white  as 
silver,  by  means  of  a  half-saturated  solution,  made  as  described  above, 
and  with  three  Smee's  cells.  Thus  obtained,  and  with  equal-sized  small 
plates  in  the  depositing  liquid,  the  metal  is  deposited  fr^t  and  unih  the 
evohUion  ofh^^oqm^  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  a  metal  has  been  deposited  in  a  reguline  form, 
from  an  add  solution,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Smee,  in  his  book 
published  in  1851,  says  this  is  not  possible.  The  addition  of  one  part 
of  sulphate  of  ammonium  solution  (five  parts  of  water  to  one  part  oi 
crystalline  salt)  to  four  parts  of  the  half-saturated  solution,  makes  the 
solution  conduct  electric  force  more  freely,  and  causes  the  deposit  to  be 
still  more  easily  made. 

Iron  may  also  be  thrown  out  of  solution  by  metallic  substitution  :  the 
next  experiment  shows  this  &ct. 

EoBperimyml  42. — In  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  newly  made, 
and  corked  up  to  prevent  access  of  air,  immerse  a  bright  strip  of  zinc  or 
magnesium.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  reguline  metal  upon  the  zinc 
strip,  but  it  may  be  obtained  on  the  magnawinm  strip  by  weakening  the 
solutaon. 

The  best  plan  to  provide  thoroughly  for  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  is  to 
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use  suiHcient  sulphate  of  iron  solntioii  to  reach  the  stopper  or  cork  of 
the  botUe  or  test-tube.  The  zinc  or  magneshnn  may  be  suspeBded  by  a 
silk  thread. 

The  next  two  experiments  show  the  pi-ecipitates  that  may  be  obtained 
hy  adding  certain  solutions  to  iron  solutions. 

Experiinenl  43. — To  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iix>n  add  a  solution  of 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  A  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  on 
shaking,  becomes  Prassian  blue ;  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash 
discharges  the  colour. 

EjcperimmU  44. — ^When  tincture  of  galls  is  added  to  a  strcmg  solution 
•of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  very  dai*k  pur})le  precipitate  occurs :  this  precipitate 
may  be  kept  in  suspension  by  the  addition  of  gum-arabic,  and  then  con- 
stitutes ordinary  ink. 

The  colour  that  is  produced  in  Expeiiment  45  is  one  of  the  most 
l>eautiful  that  ever  gratified  the  eye  of  a  ch^oaist  It  serves  tb  dis- 
tinguish between  solutions  that  contain  the  lowest  oxide  and  those  that 
contain  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  when  a  salt  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
l^resent  in  a  solution,  the  colour  appears,  but  not  otherwise. 

Expetimait  45. — If  a  strong  solution  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium 
^>e  added  to  a  strong  and  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  dark 
blood-red  colour  will  be  produced  in  the  liquid.  The  colour  may  be 
<lischa3rged  by  a  strong  solution  of  sulphite  oi  sodium  or  of  tartrate 
of  ammonium  (tartaric  acid  neutralized  by  ammonia). 

The  fineness  of  the  particles  of  cast  iron  enables  them  to  scintiUatc 
by  the  application  of  flame,  but  not  to  melt,  as  in  the  following 
oxperiment : — 

ExperifiwU  46. — With  a  smooth  file,  file  some  metal  off  any  scrap  of 
cast  iron,  and  collect  the  dust  on  white  paper.  This  dust,  sprinkled  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  blown  through  a  tube  into  the  flame,  will 
produce  some  beautiful  scintillations  or  spark-like  appearances. 

Although  we  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
martial  metal  (even  Achilles  had  a  weak  place  in  his  heel),  we  iliall  do 
>vell  to  remember  that  we  could,  so  far  as  practical  convenience  goes, 
better  do  without  gold  than  without  iron. 


Slitte-^mrthij  iit  l^t  |nfait  Jrt^iptlago. 

BY  LIEUT.  C.  R.  LOW  (LATE)  I.S. 


RLY  in  the  jeai.-  1857  H.M.S.  rntivelui,  on  board  of 
wMch  I  was  an  crfBoer,  pat  into  iithi,  one  of  tb«  idaiidit 
of  tlie  Seychelles  group.  We  had  taken  Captains  Biirtoa 
and  Speke  to  Zooubar  on  the  ocoaaian  of  tiheir  nnder- 
baking  the  ezpeditioD  that  reaulted  in  the  discovery  of 
Lake  laoganyika  and  the  exploKtioQ  of  the  adjacent  oonnbies  iu  Central 
Equatorial  Africa,  the  incidents  and  reeulte  of  which  journey  are  fully 
ijanat«d  in  Volume  XXIX.  of  the  "  Jooroal  ot  tiie  Royal  Geographical 
Society." 

On  our  arrival  at  Mah^,  or  Victoria,  all  of  our  mea  were  in  turn 
allowed  leave  on  abore,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  ship  filled  up  with  wood 
Kod  water,  f^reah  proviaiona  and  animal  food  were  very  cheap,  so  sheep 
and  ballooka  vere  puivhaeed,  and  the  meat  served  out  in  plaoe  of  tou^i 
"  salt  jnnk,"  to  the  del^ht  of  the  raemoa  on  the  lower  deck.  When  th» 
starboard  wat«h,  whkh  went  last,  returned  from  their  run  on  shore, 
one  of  the  party,  a  boy,  came  aft  to  me  as  I  was  standing  on  the 
quarter-deck,  being  the  offioer  on  duty,  and  said  he  had  aomeUiing  of 
impcnianoe  to  communicate  to  me.  This  boy  was  a  n^pro,  wboin  we- 
had  shipped  at  Ajden  some  two  years  before.  He  had  been  a  slave,  and 
was  taken  from  <ui  board  a  slaver  which  had  been  captured  near 
Zanzibar  by  one  of  Ue  Queen's  ships.  "  Black  Josh,"  as  he  va» 
christened,  or  "Josh,"  aa  for  brevity  sake  he  was  geoerslly  called,  was- 
an  uttoommonly  sharp  little  fellow,  and  was  proud  of  being  allowed  to 
join  the  Patroeltu  and  wear  the  sailor's  rig. 

I  aaked  Joeh  what  it  was  he  wanted.  Rolling  his  big  blade  eyes,  the 
woolly-headed  nrohin  replied,  with  a  grin,  "Ikle  want  to  uee  hiin  first 
leeflenant,  sar." 
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I  took  him  to  that  officer,  wbo  Hstened  attentivelj  to  the  following 
statement : — 

Josh  said  that  while  he  was  on  shore  with  the  seamen  of  his  watch,  a 
party  of  them  entered  a  shop  and  called  for  some  grog.  That  as  they 
were  drinking,  an  Arab  merchant  came  in,  as  it  were  casually,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  men.  At  first  he,  Josh,  thought 
nothing  of  this  merchant;  but  as  soon  as  he  b^an  to  speak,  he  recognized 
his  voice  as  that  of  the  slave-dealer  who  had  embarked  him  at  a  port  in 
the  Mozambique  Channel  in  the  vessel  that  subaequently  was  captured 
by  the  British  man-of-war,  as  before  mentioned.  This  dealer  in  human 
flesh,  we  afterwards  learned,  was  remarkable^  even  among  men  of  his 
nefarious  calling,  for  the  inhumanity  with  which  he  treated  the  wretches 
whom  he  bought  and  sold.  The  very  sight  of  him,  the  poor  slave-boy 
said,  filled  him  with  the  most  uncontrollable  fear ;  and  while  speaking 
of  his  old  persecutor,  even  though  safe  on  board  the  PatrodttMj  he  8ho<^ 
with  terror.  The  slave-dealer,  alter  talking  on  various  subjects  with  the 
sailors,  referred  to  the  visit  of  the  corvette,  and  asked,  in  an  unooncemed 
tone,  when  she  purposed  leaving,  and  whithf^  she  was  bound.  The  old 
petty  officer,  to  whom  he  more  immediatdy  spoke,  replied  that  he  did 
not  exactly  know,  but  advised  him  to  come  on  board  and  lo^  over  the 
ship,  as  she  was  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mahd,  and 
he  could  probably  leani  all  he  wanted  from  some  of  the  officers.  Josh, 
though  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  kept  close  to  his  old  acquaint- 
ance (who  of  course  did  not  recognize  the  quondam  slave-boy),  and  heard 
all  that  passed.  The  tiave-dealer  said  he  would  come  on  board,  and,  he 
added,  perhaps  his  new-found  friend  the  petty  officer  would  find  out  for 
him  ihe  date  of  the  ship's  sailing.  Finally,  after  standing  a  glass  of 
''arrack^  all  round,  a  piece  of  libemHty  that  WAi  all  hearts,  he  left  the 
house,  and  Josh  at  once  made  his  way  on  board,  brimmiiif;^  over  wiHi  his 
news. 

On  the  first  lieutenant's  reporting  this  to  the  captain  it  was  deckled 
to  put  ^  dave-merchant  on  the  wrong  seent,  for  there  could  be  litde 
doubt  that  he  had  a  cat^  of  slaves  somewhere  in  the  neigkbofirhood  of 
Mah^,  and  was  only  waiting  our  departure  to  shape  his  course  accord- 
ingly. It  was  certain  he  would  soon  come  on  boatd  the  Patrodu$  for 
information.  The  veiy  next  day  the  suspicions  of  the  two  offic«:«  were 
realised.  Josh  came  sneaking  aft,  and  reported,  "  Please  sar,  him  slave- 
man  I  speak  to  you  of  dar,  him  forrard  in  de  forecastle  wid  de  hands." 

The  petty  officer,  Gkumet  by  name,  whom  he  had  b^niled,  was  let 
into  the  plot,  and  directed  to  inform  his  friend  that  the  ship  was  to  sail 
that  day  week,  and  would  shape  her  course  to  the  southward,  and  cruise 
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off  the  coast  of  Mftdagatcar,  in  the  expectation  of  hunting  np  some 
slaYttB  of  whose  moyements  we  had  received  infinrmation.  Old  Garnet 
coaM  acaroely  be  persuaded  to  act  so  dipiomatJcally  as  to  diasemble  his 
ire^  andy  as  he  eaqireMed  it,  ^  he  was  for  going  in  and  knocking  teyen  bells 
oat  of  him.''  The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  were  engaged  to  dine  with 
the  gOTcmor  of  Mah^  that  evening,  and  they  took  the  opportunity  at 
diBBer  of  infonaiiig  that  gentleman  of  the  infonnation  they  had  received 
from  Josh,  and  of  their  suspicions  regarding  the  qua$i  Arab  merchant 
The  governor  forthwith  sent  for  the  head  constable  of  ihe  island, — I 
think  there  were  in  all  three  or  lour  "  agents  of  public  order,** — and  over 
their  after-dinner  wine  that  functionary  was  advised  of  the  position  of 
affiurs.  On  the  personal  appearance  of  the  slave-dealer  being  described 
to  him,  he  at  onoe  recognized  the  man  as  a  person  who  had  engrossed  a 
large  diare  of  his  attention  for  the  last  few  years  as  a  susfHcions  cha- 
racter. He  had  little  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  boy  Josh's  account  of  the 
£!^k>w  was  correct,  and  the  head  constable  entered  into  the  project  of  his 
apprehension  con  amore.  The  following  plan  was,  after  a  short  oonsuHa- 
tioB,  adopted. 

The  detective  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  miscreant  closely,  and 
in  the  mean  time  two  of  his  subordinates  were  to  journey  each  half  round 
the  island,  and  meet  at  a  certain  point — ^not  an  arduous  operation,  consi- 
dering Mahd  is  some  eighteen  miles  long  by  four  broad — for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  vessel  waiting  in  some  one  of  the 
secluded  creeks  on  the  coast.  On  the  second  day  after  their  interview 
the  head  constable  met  the  captain  at  the  govenior's  to  report  progress. 
He  brought  the  satisfiftctory  intelligence  that  there  was  a  very  suspicious 
looking  native  *'  dhow  "  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  that  the  crew  had 
been  busily  engaged  during  the  past  week  in  laying  in  a  supply  of  water. 
She  had  taken  an  board  a  very  large  amount,  so  he  was  informed  by 
some  people  on  shore,  and  now  it  was  snpixKed  she  had  filled  up  all  her 
tanks,  as  the  operation  had  ceased.  If  this  was  the  dave-dealer's  vessel 
it  was  extremely  probable  that  he  would  now  leave  the  island,  knowing 
from  Garnet  that  the  nian-ol-war  was  not  to  sail  for  another  five  days. 
The  conclave  at  the  govemor^s  house  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  dhow,  anchored  off  Bifahd,  was  not  a  tlave-ship-^the  merchant  was 
much  too  cautious  to  risk  his  cargo  thus,— -but  they  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  craft  with  the  slaves  on  board  was  in  the  offing,  not 
far  distant ;  and  that  the  object  of  getting  more  water,  far  which  they 
liad  doubtless  come  to  the  SeycheUes,  having  been  attained,  the  two 
would  now  effect  a  junction  at  once. 

What  was  to  be  done,  therefore,  to  capture  the  slaver  f     It  would  not 
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answer  for  the  Fatrodus  to  sail  round  and  seize  the  dhow  at  anchor, 
for  then  the  otiher  vessel  would  escape.  Finally  it  was  settled  that  n 
native  crafty  the  quickest  sailer  they  could  get,  should  be  manned  with 
a  dozen  of  the  Fairoehu^s  men,  and  be  kept  in  readiness  to  sail  at  a 
moment^s  notice.  The  head  constable  engaged  on  his  part  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  slave-dealer's  leaving  his  quarters  in  the  town  to  re- 
join his  ship.  That  night  the  indefiitdgable  <^oar  came  off  post-haste 
with  intelligence  that  an  Arab  seaman,  evidently  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
dhow,  had  waited  upon  the  slave-dealer  at  his  place,  and  that  the  two 
had  taken  their  departure  from  their  lodgings,  and  were  travelling  in  a 
soaih-westeriy  direction. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  Twelve  sailors,  a  lieutenant  in  charge,  and 
myself,  were  told  off,  with  our  anns,  to  embark  in  a  small,  but  smart- 
looking  dhow  that  day  engaged ;  it  only  took  a  lew  minutes  for  the  sear 
men  to  transfer  their  traps  and  mess-gear  into  their  new  temporary 
home.  A  party  of  men  took  on  board  and  stowed  away  proviBions,  4c., 
not  forgetting  two  twdve-pounder  howitzers  and  ammunition,  so  that 
they  might  give  the  slave-mongers  a  dose  of  canister  in  case  they  proved 
obstreperous ;  the  jolly  boat  was  also  sent,  and  then,  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  of  getting  the  notice  from  our  friend  on  shore,  the  dhow 
was  under  weigh,  and  sailing  out  of  the  port  with  a  fitvouiing  breeie. 
We  passed  dose  under  the  corvette's  stem  at  about  half-past  twdve  at 
night,  and  the  old  ship's  taunt  masts  were  quickly  lost  in  the  darkness, 
as  sail  was  made  on  the  craft  speeding  on  her  errand  of  mercy.  And 
now  to  chronicle  her  doings. 

She  was  delayed  during  the  early  morning  by  baffling  winds,  but 
before  noon  arrived  on  the  spot  where  the  suspected  vessel  had  been 
lying  at  anchor  acoording  to  the  account  of  the  chief  of  police  who  ac- 
companied our  party,  but  she  wasgone !  We  were  allgreatly  chagrined 
at  her  having  thus  slipped  through  our  hands,  but  no  time  was  lost  in 
getting  upon  the  scent  again.  To  inquiries  made  on  shore  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  she  had  sailed,  we  learned  Uiat  her  course  had  been 
neariy  due  north,  and  that  she  had  weighed  anchor  only  four  hours 
before  our  arrivaL  All  sail  was  set  on  the  dhow  in  pursuit.  We  had 
brought  some  spare  sails  with  us,  so  the  ingenuity  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand was  exercised  in  spreading  more  canvass.  Spars  were  rigged  aloft 
and  sails  '*  boomed  "  out  below  in  the  nature  of  studdingsails,  and  by 
these  means  the  speed  of  the  dhow  was  sensibly  increased. 

Before  six  o*dock  a  native  vessel  was  sighted,  answering  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  chase.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  lieutenant  in  charge, 
as  it  was  utterly  impossible  he  could  overhaul  her  before  night-fall,  and 
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as  soon  as  darkness  set  in  she  might  make  good  her  escape,  or  at  least 
signal  the  slaver — which  must  be  close  at  hand  somewhere— of  her 
danger.  As  overhauling  her  that  evening  was  out  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Gamier  resolved  to  disarm  all  sufipicion  of  the  diaracter  of  the  craft  he 
commanded ;  to  effect  this  he  would  have  to  reduce  sail  to  the  normal 
proportions  carried  by  native  traders.  This  was  soon  done,  and  he  then 
found  to  his  satiafiu^on  that,  owing  to  the  good  saiHng  qualities  of  his  cam- 
mand,  he  would  be  more  than  able  to  hold  his  own  during  the  night. 
Fortunately  the  breeze  fell  to  a  dead  calm  during  the  middle  watch,  and 
when  morning  broke  there  was  just  sufficient  air  to  keep  steerage  way 
on  boih  vessels.  Before  noon  another  very  large  dhow  was  sighted. 
Our  attenticm  was  first  called  to  the  fact  of  her  existence  by  seeing  our 
neighbour  making  signals.  She  lowered  her  great  mainsail,  and  fired  off 
some  small  pieces  of  ordnanoe  several  times.  This  was  just  what  had 
been  expected.  All  hands  were  highly  elated  at  our  luck,  and  oonvena- 
tion  straightway  turned  on  the  number  of  slaves  they  would  bag,  ancl 
Jack  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  thought  of  '*head  money/'  and  of  cheating 
tlio  wily  old  slave-dealer  who,  no  doubt,  conmdered  his  adventure  as^ 
safe,  and  was  probably,  even  now,  calculating  his  gains.  It  was  witli 
difficulty  Mr.  Gamier  could  resist  his  desire  to  crowd  all  sail  for  what 
he  considered  as  lus  priae,  but  caution  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  shifb 
of  wind,  or  a  dozen  other  oontingencieB.  Even  now  there  mi^t  be  a 
*'  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  so  he  steered  on,  gradually  drawing 
nearer  the  pair.  About  ten  o'clock  they  both  hove  to  on  a  s^pul  from 
the  smaller  vessd  ;  a  dingy  was  then  hoisted  out,  and,  manned  with 
two  men  pulling  and  a  third  in  the  stem  sheets,  made  for  the  large 
dhow.  We  edged  a  little  nearer,  tbou^  not  altering  our  course,  so  as 
to  excite  suspicion.  The  two  strangers  steered  for  one  another  direct,  and 
about  one  o'clock  ihey  were  dose  alongside.  All  sail  was  now  taken  in 
by  them,  and  ihroogh  a  glass  we  could  see  that  the  crews  were  busy 
lashing  them  together.  So  they  were  going  to  fill  the  water  tanks  of 
the  slaver  which,  as  we  surmised,  wanted  replenishing.  Patience  !  and 
in  a  few  minutes  our  time  would  come,  and  with  it,  too,  would  arrive 
t^e  hour  for  ihe  detiverance  of  the  miserable  fellow-beings  who  were 
cooped  up  like  so  many  red  herrings  in  the  confined  space  of  ihe  'tween 
decks  of  that  most  wretched  of  all  craft,  an  Arab  dhow.  Oh !  witli 
what  relief  we  inhaled  the  pure  air  of  heaven — piure,  though  the  heat  of 
the  noon-day  sun  was  stifling  beyond  expression — as  we  thought  that 
but  a  short  hour  would  elapse  before  the  wretches, — gasping  for  just  a 
mouthfbl  of  the  element  that  God  has  bountifully  given  for  the  enjoy- 
ment alike  of  the  noblcBt  of  created  beings  and  of  the  meanest  reptile 
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of  the  fi^d,  but  which  man  oft-times  denies  to  his  fellow, — but  a  short 
hour,  and  they  would  stand  on  the  deck  as  free  as  oursdvee.  Oar  sym- 
pathies and  our  indignation  were  together  aroused  at  witnessing  a  scene 
that  was  just  then  taking  place  on  board  the  slaver.  It  was  the  burial 
of  two  bodies,  doubUess  slaves,  for  the  maniuer  of  i^ear  interment  spoke 
eloquently  of  their  condition.  They  were  simply  carried  to  the  lofty 
stem  of  the  dhow,  and  thrown  naked  into  the  w«,ter ;  tsome  heavy  weight 
was  attached  to  their  heels,  and  they  sank  out  of  sight  and  thought  for 
•ever. 

Now  we  could  throw  off  the  mask.  There  was  no  escape  for  liiese 
traffidcers  in  human  flesh ;  they  were  in  our  clutch.  We  had  passed 
them  so  as  to  get  the  weather  guage,  but  now,  putting  the  helm 
^'  hard-up,*'  and  easing  off  the  main  sheet,  bore  down  upon  the  guilty 
pair.  Conceive  their  astonishment  at  this  sudden  cluu^  and  at  the 
sig^t  of  white  faces,  and  the  stalwart  figures  of  the  much-dreaded  men- 
of-war's-^nen !  Ckmceive  how  this  astonishment  must  have  de^>ened 
into  consternation,  as  the  well-known  "cross  of  red,"  beneath  whose 
shadow  the  demon  of  slavery  cannot  exist,  fluttered  up  to  the  tapering 
][)eak  of  the  main  yard.  Wje  saw  men  hurrying  about  the  decks  of  the 
stra^ierB,  and  gathered  that  they  were  making  preparatioiis  for  resistance^ 
It  maddened  them  to  think  tibat  all  would  be  lost  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  so  in  their  despair  they  resolved  to  fight  for  it  We  were  ready  for 
them. 

Our  two  guns  were  ready  loaded,  and  the  sailors,  who  had  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  bulwaiks,  were  prepared 
either  to  fight  at  long  bowls,  or  to  board,  cutlass  in  hand ;  the  latter  as 
the  shortest,  being  the  much  preferred  soliition  of  the  question.  Our 
ship  bore  down  on  ^e  enemy  with  a  flowing  sheet,  and  as  we  neared 
her  the  head^xmstable  of  the  Mahd  police,  who  spoke  Arabic,  hailing 
the  slave  merdiant  by  name,  called  upon  him  to  sunrender  himsdf  and 
his  cargo.  The  lashings  that  had  hM  the  two  dhows  together  having 
been  cut,  they  were  now  separated,  and  some  among  the  crews  were 
busy  hoisting  their  sails ;  but  it  was  too  late.  We  k^t  our  attention 
fixed  on  the  larger  of  the  two,  knowing  she  had  the  slaves.  Not  a  shot 
had  as  yet  been  fired  on  either  side,  and  we,  on  our  part,  were  desirous 
of  preventing  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  Jnst  as  we  were  about 
to  range  alongside,  some  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  called  wall  pieces, 
were  discharged  at  us  by  the  enemy,  and  one  of  our  men  fell  wounded 
on  the  deck. 

It  cost  them  dear,  however,  for  our  answer  was  immediate  and 
deadly.      The  two  howitaeers,  by  which   the  gunners  were  standing 
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trigger-line  in  band,  replied  with  telling  effect.  The  camster-shot  swept 
the  larger  craft^s  crowded  upper  deck,  and  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion 
and  dismay  succeeded.  The  iurvnoil  of  preparation  and  the  shouts  of 
the  officers  while  giving  their  orders  were  drowned  in  the  screams  of  the 
wounded.  The  crew  had  half  succeeded  in  hoisting  the  mainsail,  and 
the  vessel  was  just  gathering  way  when  our  bows  struck  her  forward,  and 
we  were  locked  together.  In  an  instant  our  fellows  had  jumped  on 
board,  cutlass  in  hand,  but  all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  crowd  of 
frightened  Lascars  and  Arabs  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  sight  of  the 
•dreaded  Feringhees,  and  in  abject  terms,  and  on  their  knees,  prayed  for 
mercy.  These  cowards  were  brave  enough  when  keeping  watch  and 
ward  over  their  miserable  charges,  but  all  their  manhood  oozed  out  of 
their  fingers'  ends  when  they  found  themselves  confronted  with  free  men 
armed,  though  outnumbering  them  ten  to  one  ;  like  poltroons  all  over 
the  world,  they  were  callous  only  when  the  feelings  of  their  victims  were 
concerned.  The  large  slaver  was  now  ours,  but  Uie  Arab  merchant  in 
the  confusion  had  eluded  us ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  must 
have  lei^yt  into  the  smaller  craft  at  the  last  moment,  as  he  was  seen 
encouraging  his  men  just  before  they  fired  into  us.  However,  a  glance 
bdow  sufficed  to  show  us  that  we  had  seciured  the  vessel  we  were  in 
search  of  As  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  slaves,  shivering  with 
terror,  were  turned  up  on  deck,  and  counted  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  all 
"hands  .felt  amply  recompensed  for  their  trouble.  Unfortunately,  our 
number  was  too  small  to  allow  of  our  leaving  at  the  same  time  a  prize 
■crevf  and  chasing  the  runaway,  so  we  were  fain  to  be  content  with  the 
haul  we  had  made,  and  let  the  Arab  miscreant  go.  On  our  return  to 
Mahd,  the  slaves  were  divided  into  parties,  one  half  remained  in  the 
priae,  and  the  remaining  moiety  were  taken  on  board  the  Pahvdut 
"We  then  sailed  in  company  with  the  corvette  for  Aden,  where  there 
was  a  vice-admiralty  court,  and  there  the  freed  Africans  were  made 
over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  ship's  company,  after  considerable 
delay,  received  the  head  money  allowed  by  Government. 


BY  C.  W.  QUIN,  F.C.S. 


-•♦•■ 


jN  an  article  on  ^'  Electrotype  Manipulation/*'  contributed 
to  JSautledges  Magazine  for' Boy9  in  1867,  I  briefly 
described  the  principles  upon  which  the  roltaic  battery 
ex^-cises  itB  power  of  throwing  down  metals  from  theii- 
solutions  in  the  form  of  a  coherent,  bdght^  and  flexible 
depodt.  In  the  following  experiments  I  intend  showing  you  that  the 
voltaic  forces  are  capable  of  producing  other  effects  closely  resembling 
those  manifested  by  natural  and  artificial  maguets — in  fact^  Uiat  voltaic 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  one  and  the  same  force,  similar  in  their 
results,  although  differing  in  their  origin. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  you  that  the  electric  current  is  genemted 
on  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate  (&  the  battery,  that  it  passes  through  the 
exciting  liquid  to  the  copper,  platinum,  or  carbon  plate  by  which  it  is 
collected,  and  sent  through  the  wires  back  once  more  to  the  zinc,  also 
that  when  the  contact  between  the  wires  is  broken  no  current  can  pags. 
For  our  present  purpose  we  do  not  need  any  veiy  laige  amount  of 
battery  power.  .  A  couple  of  Daniel's  or  Smee*s  cells,  acimilar  to  those 
described  in  the  article  before  alluded  to,  will  be  quite  sufficient.  A 
quarter  of  a  pound  (about  twenty  yards)  of  No.  20-gauge  copper  wire, 
covered  with  cotton,  to  be  bought  at  any  philosophical  instrument  maker's 
for  a  shilling,  some  lengths  of  No.  16-gauge  uncovered  copper  wire  for 
connexions,  and  a  magnetized  needle,  such  as  that  described  in  my  article 
on  MagnetSf  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
No.  20-gauge  wire  is  about  one-thirtieth  and  No.  16  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  battery  should  be  placed  on  a  board  or  deal  table,  and  the  wires 
leading  from  the  plates — which  should  be  of  No.  16-gauge — securely 
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fastened  down,  so  that  the  jars  maj  not  )>e  aocidentally  overtui*ned. 
This  may  be  easily  effected  by  inserting  two  strong  screws  in  the  board, 
and  twisting  the  wire  firmly  round  them,  leaving  three  or  four  inches 
loose.  These  loose  ends  in  {utuxe  will  be  alluded  to  as  the  ddctrodes  or 
pcHes  of  the  battery.  Amateur  electricians  are  often  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  poles  of  a  battery,  but  a  little  expIanadoB  >(dll,  I 
hope,  soon  ^lable  my  readers  to  cross  this  pons  aainorunt  of  electrical 
science.  ^The  t\yo  poles  of  a  battery  are  named  positive  and  n^;ative, 
and  are  frequently  symbolized  by  the  signs  4*  and  - — .  Now  if  we 
once  bear  in  mind  that  the  current  commences  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc, 
passes  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper  plate,  and  thence  through  the 
wire  to  the  zinc  once  more,  we  shaU  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
that  the  wire  in  connexion  with  copper  is  the  productive  or  positive 
pole  out  of  which  the  electricity  flows,  and  that  the  wire  connected  with 
the  zinc  is  the  anpixniuctive  or  n^ative  pole  that  is  always,  so  to  speak, 
sucking  up  the  current. 

Just  as  you  are  over  the  bridge,  it  may  suddenly  occur  to  you  that 
you  have  heai*d  the  zinc  plate  spoken  of  as  the  positive  plate,  and  it 
may  puzzle  you  for  a  moment  to  understand  how  the  mgoHve  pole  can 
be  in  connexion  with  the^Mm^ti^  plate;  but  if  you  remember  that  in 
the  case  of  water  flowing  through  a  pipe  it  must  flow  oui  at  one  end  if 
it  flows  in  at  the  other,  the  difficulty  is  solved.  It  is  i^e  same  with  the 
current :  the  zinc  is  the  positive,  producing,  working  plate;  the  copper 
the  negative,  unproductive,  ccilecting  plate — forming,  as  it  were,  the 
horse-leech's  daughter  of  the  battery,  and  calling  out  continually,  "  Give, 
give,  give  !"  Many  electricians  of  the  present  day  have  very  properly 
discarded  the  word  "pole,"  substituting  for  it  "electrode,"  a  word 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  an  electrical  path  or  way. 
In  speaking  of  the  negative  plate,  I  have  used  the  word  "  copper,"  but 
of  course  my  i*emarks  apply  equally  to  those  batteries  in  which  [datinum, 
platinized  silver,  or  carbon,  b  substituted  for  it. 

Experiment  1.  Connect  one  of  the  electrodes  with  a  piece  of  Na  20 
covered  wire,  either  by  twisting  or  a  binding  screw,  taking  care  that  the 
ends  of  the  wires  are  perfectly  dean  and  bright ;  lay  the  covered  wire 
along  the  board  in  t^e  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  guess,  and  hsm%  the  other  end  round  close  to  the  other  elec- 
trode; suspend  a  magnetised  needle  by  a  hair  (as  shown  in  fig.  1),  so 
that  it  may  hang  within  half  an  inch  of  the  covered  wire.  Without 
disturbing  the  position  of  the  wire,  bring  the  &*ee  end  into  contact  with 
the  fiee  electrode,  and  watch  the  needle.     As  soon  as  contact  is  made 


Ukd  tbe  curreat  paasea  through  the  wire,  the  needle  will  no  louger  obey 
the  magnetic  in6ueuce  of  the  eai-th,  but  will  place  itself  at  right  angles 


to  the  electric  current.     Break  the  connexion,  aad  the  needle  retnms 
to  its  natoral  position. 

By  this  simple  experiment  we  establish  the&ct  that  a  voltaic  enirent 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  canaee  a  magnetic 
needle  to  assume  a  positaan  at  right  angles  to  it. 


fa^perwunt  3.  Join  up  the  electredes  with  the  corered  wire  as  before, 
talking  care  that  the  current  flows  in  a  northerly  direction — that  is  to 
say,  the  ead  of  the  covered  wire  connected  with  the  negativ*  electrode 
must  be  towards  the  north,  and  viet  vertA  ^aoe  the  needle  in  the 
same  position  as  before,  of«r  the  wir^  and  yon  will  find  ttat  its  north 
pole  will  turn  towaids  the  east,  as  seen  in  fig.  1  ;  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  Ae  connexioti,  lift  up  the  wire,  bo  that  the  needle  may  be  Mow 
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it,  and  the  fomier  eiSect  will  be  rereraed,  the  point  of  the  needle  now 
turning  towards  the  weBt,  as  ahown  in  fig.  2. 

A  few  repetitions  of  this  experiment  will  soon  ^ow  you  that  a  corrent 
nuoming  nortiiward  owr  a  needle  turns  ihe  n(>hh  pole  to  tiie  west,  while 
a  current  running  in  the  same  direction  below  a  needle  turns  the  north 
pole  to  the  east. 

^xperianeni  ^  Beverse  the  direction  of  the  current,  so  that  it  may 
flow  southward,  hy  simply  crossing  the  oovered  wive  near  the  electrodes ; 
hold  the  wire  above  and  below  the  needle,  as  before^  and  you  will  obtain 
diamekically  opposite  results  to  those  deocribed  in  Experiment  2.  Figs. 
3  Mid  4  will  assist  you  in  performing  this  experimeajL 

Here  we  come  to  our  second  ponsy  which^  I  trust,  we  shall  cross  as 
easily  and  safely  as  the  first.  A  variety  of  ways  have  been  devised  for 
remembering  the  action  of  a  voltaic  current  on  a  needle,  but  the 
following  method  I  have  never  found  to  fedL  An  electric  current 
may  act  on  a  needle  in  fbor  ififiTerent  ways — ^that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
travelling  northward  or  southwaid,  above  or  below  the  needla  But 
as  the  reversal  of  direction  or  position  produces  a  corresponding 
reversal  of  deviation,  it  ie  clear  thai  if  we  remember  one  ci  the  four, 
we  remember  all  the  others.  Taking  fig.  2  as  our  guide,  we  find 
that  a  northern  current  above  the  needle  sends  the  north  pole  to  the 
toeat*  A  little  consideration  will  soon  show  you  tiiai  this  is  the  exact 
actkm  of  turning  back  the  hands  of  a  dock.  Siq>posing  the  clock  to  be 
face  upwards  on  the  table  before  you,  with  the  long  hand  at  XII., 
you  advance  your  finger  in  a  noriherijf  direction,  and  you  turn  the  hand 
<^  the  dock  to  the  toeeL  If  this  simple  &ct  be  borne  in  mind,  you  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  the  precise  action  of  a  voltaic  current 
on  a  magnetac  needle.     The  following  will  also  hdp  you  : — 

A  northward  current  below  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  ectst  (fig.  1). 
A  northtoard  current  ctbove  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  west  {^.  2). 
A  southward  current  below  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  toest  (fig.  3). 
A  soniUiwa/rd  current  above  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  ecLst  (fig.  4). 

Experiment  4.  Reverse  the  current  once  more,  and  twist  the  covered 
wire  into  a  kind  of  loop,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  by  coiling  it  round  a  card- 
case  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood.  Tou  will  now  find  tliat  the  needle  is  much 
more  prompt  in  its  obedience  to  the  current  than  before. 

The  leascm  of  this  is  obvious  firova  an  inspec^on  of  the  figure,  by 
which  we  see  that  the  needle  has  now  three  currents  acting  on  it  instead 
of  cme,  viz.,  two  northward  currents  above,  tending  to  turn  the  north 
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pole  to  the  west,  aud  one  southward  current  below,  acting  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  clear  that  by  inoreaaing  the  number  of  ooik  we  in- 
crease the  effect ;  and  you  can,  if  you  like,  construct  a  coil  containing 
twenty  or  thirty  turns  of  covered  wire  that  will  detect  very  small 
amounts  of  voltaic  electricity,  even  that  generated  by  a  scrap  of  nnc 
and  a  half-crown  immersed  in  water. 

Expet^nvent  5.  Fasten  the  loop  shown  in  fig.  5  down  to  the  board 
with  a  couple  of  tacks,  and  su^Mud  the  needle  as  before.  Disconnect 
the  ends  of  the  wire  from  the  electrodes.  By  In^ding  t^e  ends  parallel, 
and  touching  tiie  electrodes,  you  will  be  able  to  turn  the  needle  to  the 
west;  by  crossing  them,  and  repeating  the  operation,  the  needle  will  tuiTi 
to  the  east  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  by  crossing  the  wires  you 
revei*se  the  direction  of  the  current. 

By  Uus  experiment  we  find  that  by  reversing  the  current  we  can  cause 
the  needle  to  turn  either  way  at  pleasure.  Now  conceive  your  fbot  of 
covered  wire  extended  to  twenly  or  thirfy  feet,  so  that  the  needle  might 
be  placed  in  the  next  room,  or  outside  the  door :  you  would  still  be  able 
to  turn  it  to  the  east  or  west,  as  you  pleased.  This,  as  you  have  idready 
guessed,  is  the  principle  on  which  the  electric  tel^;raph  works  all  its 
wonders.  A  oovei^d  wire  is  coiled  round  a  magnetic  needle — at,  let  us  say, 
irloucester, — and  the  loose  ends  are  carried  to  London,  where  the  operator 
by  alternately  i*eversing  the  current  as  you  have  done,  can  turn  the 
needle  at  Gloucester  to  the  east  or  west  as  he  chooses.  All  that  in 
3iecessary  now  is  to  transform  the  vibrations  of  the  needles  into  letters, 
by  agreeing  with  the  Gloucester  operator  that  one  turn  to  the  west  shall 
mean  C,  that  one  to  the  east  shall  mean  A,  that  two  to  the  west  shall  mean 
T,  and  so  on.  But  more  of  this  subject  on  some  future  occasion,  when  I 
hope  to  show  you  how  to  construct  a  telegraph  for  your  own  use  by 
means  of  a  little  ingenuity,  added  to  the  knowledge  you  have  gained 
by  this  aiticle. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  voltaic  current  acts  as  a  magnet  on  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  the  next  experiment  will  confirm  our  views  ou 
this  subject. 

Experlni/iiii  G.  Take  a  piece  of  covered  wii«,  about  five  feet  long,  aud 
wind  it  r^ularly  round  a  iMck  pencil  or  a  small  ruler,  leaving  a  foot 
loose  at  each  end ;  slip  it  off  carefully,  and  tie  the  two  rings  at  each  end 
with  a  piece  of  twine,  so  as  to  prevent  the  coil  from  tmrolling.  Con- 
nect the  two  ends  with  the  electix>des,  and  present  one  end  of  the  ooil 
to  the  north  pole  of  the  needle.     If  it  is  a  left-handed  coD,  and  the  end 
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ifl  that  at  which  the  cairent  eaten,  the  needle  will  bo  repelled.  Turn 
the  coil  round,  and  a  reversed  effect  will  take  place. 

Thoa  we  sec  tliat  a  copper  coil  with  a  current  of  electricity  running 
round  it  at  right  angles  to  ita  length  acta  the  part  of  a  magnet,  and  poe- 
eessea  a  north  and  sonth  pole. 

Sxp^metU  7.  In  the  int«rior  of  the  coil  place  a  piece  of  thick  iron 
wire,  and  then  repent  Experiment  6.  The  needle  la  now  attracted  and 
repelled  with  greater  force  than  before,  the  wire  being  temporarily 
transformed  into  a  magnet  by  the  current  of  electricity  that  ia  whirling 
round  it ;  in  other  words,  we  have  made  the  piece  of  iron  into  an  electro- 
magnet. Stop  the  current,  and  the  iron  returns  to  its  normal  Btat« ; 
renew  it,  and  it  once  more  becomes  a  magnet. 

Thus  we  see  that  electricity,  like  magnetism,  is  capable  of  acting  by 
the  power  of  influence  or  induction,  and  of  infecting,  as  it  were,  sur- 
rotmding  bodies  with  its  marvellous  powers. 

Experiment  8.  Bend  a  piece  of  iron  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  file  the 
ends  perfectly  flat ;  cover  it  with 
a  coil  of  covered  wire  five  or  six 
yards  long,  as  shown  in  fig.  6, 
taking  care  to  wind  each  arm 
contrariwise,  and  to  double  the 
coil  at  the  ends.  The  covered 
wire  should  be  kept  from  slipping 
by  being  tied  with  waxed  twiae. 
Connect  the  two  ends  with  the 
electrodes,  and  you  will  have  a 
very  powerfal  little  electro-mag- 
net, capable  of  lifting  compara- 
tively large  pieces  of  iron. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  key  to 
the  real  cause  of  natural  mag- 
netism— a  series  of  electric  cur- 
rents running  round  a  steel  bar 
in  one  direction.  Every  natural 
and  artificial  mignet  owes  its 
power  to  the  circulntion  of  these 

CQrrents.  We  cannot  see  them,  any  mope  than  we  can  see  the  currente 
flowing  through  thfl  wires  of  our  battery,  but  we  know  from  their 
efibots  that  they  are  there. 


2\  /» 
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ExjyerioMnt  9.  Beplace  the  iron  wire  in  Experiment  7  by  a  stout 
knitting  needle,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  coil  for  five  or  six  rninnte^ 


FIG.  7. 


On  removing  it,  you  will  find  it  transformed  into  a  magnet  For  this 
purpose  a  longer  length  of  covered  wire  is  necessary — say  ten  yards,  and 
it  should  be  coiled  round  a  thin  pasteboard  tube, 

Experinient  10.  Connect  the  electrodes  by  a  short  piece  of  bright 
wire.     Sprinkle  fine  sti^el  filings  over  it,  and  they  will  iidhere. 

One  experiment  more  will  tend  to  confirm  you  in  the  belief  tliai 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  one  and  the  same  forca 

In  our  experiments  on  magnetism,  it  was  stated  that  the  magnetic 
needle  was  to  all  intents  and  puqx)ses  a  magnet  suspended  so  as  to  be 
free  to  move  in  any  directicm.  Now  we  h»x^  found  that  a  8Ui|>aHled 
magnet  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  an  electric  conreat;  and 
knowing  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  to  eaeh  other,  it  requires 
but  little  discernment  to  predict  that  a  wire  tlurough  which  a  currant  of 
electricity  is  passing,  suspended  so  as  to  be  fi*ee  to  nK>ve  in  any  direction, 
would  place  iteelf  at  right  angles  to  a  magnet  held  above  or  below. 

JSxperimefU  11.  Construct  an  apparatus,  as  shown  at  fig.  7.  AB  C  D 
is  a  stroeg  block  of  wood ;  P  N  are  two  stxong  wires  connected  with  the 
positive  and  negative  electrodes  of  the  battery,  and  fastened  saoordy  to  the 
block  A  B  C  D.  To  the  ends  of  these  wires  are  attached,  by  twiatug 
a  couple  of  small  thimbles,  X  and  Z.  These  are  half  fillad  'wiik 
mercury.  E  E  G  H  is  a  piece  of  thin  covered  wire  bent  into  the  shap 
shown,  and  suspended  from  the  thimble  Z  by  the*  bent  eifed  Q^  whioh 
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should  be  sharpened  to  a  point.  The  wire  should  hang  so  that  the 
lower  end,  H,  which  should  also  be  well  brightened,  just  dips  below  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  thimble  X.  The  wire  frame  should  be 
very  carefully  balanced,  for  the  success  of  the  experiment  dej^ends  on  the 
freedom  with  which  it  turns  on  the  point  G.  Place  an  artificial  bar 
magnet  beneath  the  suspended  wire,  and  it  will  immediately  place  itself 
at  right  angles  to  it,  the  direction  being  governed  by  precisely  the  same 
laws  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnetic  needle. 


<J2 


Cl^ie  (^uham; 


OR, 

ADVENTURES    IN    GORILLA    LAND. 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MILLEB. 


CHAPTER   X. — THE  CORONATION. 

jT  had  been  decided  over  night  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  whole  convoy  of  boats  and  canoes  to  be  delayed 
until  the  boys  returned  from  hunting,  but  that  one 
should  be  left  sufficiently  manned  to  convey  them  on  to 
the  next  landing-place,  which  would  be  the  first  they 
arrived  at  in  the  Fan  country,  where  the  natives  would  assemble  to 
meet  the  white  man,  who  was  now  their  king.  The  doctor  proposed 
himself  as  one  to  remain  behind  with  the  boat,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
in  case  any  of  the  boys  returned  wounded,  which  he  thought  not  at  aU 
unlikely,  as  they  were  so  ready  to  encounter  danger.  He  had  also  other 
fears  :  for  he  found  the  pocket-compass  after  they  were  gone ;  and  though 
he  told  no  one  they  had  left  it  behind,  knowing  how  uneasy  it  would  have 
made  the  captain  and  all  the  crew,  he  determined  in  his  own  mind,  if  they 
did  not  return  on  the  following  day,  to  go  on  with  the  boat,  for  he  knew 
through  the  quantity  of  provision  taken  that  they  meant  staying. 
So  leaving  the  young  hunters  in  the  jungle,  and  the  doctor  with 
the  sailors  in  the  boat,  the  captain  at  the  head  of  his  fleet  led  the  way 
up  the  African  river,  to  where  the  Fans  would  congregate  to  receive 
him. 

While  they  were  on  their  way  up  the  river  to  the  Fan  station,  the 
captain,  after  consulting  with  the  chaplain  and  the  young  lieutenant, 
gave  orders  that  the  iace  of  the  first  gorilla  they  had  captured  with 
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cUoToform  should  be  clean  shayed,  a  hat  placed  on  his  head,  with  a 
plume  of  feathers  in  it,  and  one  of  the  captain's  old  coats  be  let  out  and 
put  on  his  back ;  also  that  trousers  should  be  made  for  him,  and  some- 
thing like  shoes  be  sewed  oyer  his  feet,  to  conceal  them.  Shaying  him, 
as  was  expected,  was  the  most  difficult  part  to  get  through ;  and  didn't 
he  roar  when  the  lather  got  into  his  eyes  !  and  didn't  he  spit,  and  fizz, 
and  swear,  and  gnash  his  great  teeth  when  the  barber-sailor  thrust  the 
shaying-brush  into  his  mouth  to  stop  his  roaring  1  The  more  he 
resisted,  the  more  the  sailors  laughed,  for  he  was  quite  helpless  in  their 
hands,  and  they  did  just  as  they  pleased  with  him. 

They  made  a  pcdr  of  great  canyas  gauntlets  for  his  hands,  and  left  him 
a  pair  of  whiskers  and  a  beard ;  and  when  they  put  the  plumed  hat  on 
his  head,  and  he  was  in  full  dress,  he  looked  not  unlike  some  misshapen 
ugly  old  n^pro,  whose  limbs  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his 
body — so  long  were  his  arms,  and  so  short  his  legs ;  and  as  for  his  mouth, 
when  he  gaped  his  head  seemed  to  come  in  two,  and  appeared  almost 
wide  enough  to  swallow  a  little  nigger  whole. 

If  Mrs.  Gorilla  didn't  laugh,  it  was  only  because  she  couldn't.  When 
she  saw  her  old  man  fitted  out  after  such  a  fEushion,  she  grunted,  she 
made  a  noise  with  her  lips,  then  held  her  little  gorilla  up  to  look  at 
him ;  and  he  stared  with  all  his  eyes,  as  if  to  say,  "  Well,  I'm  blest  if  he 
doesn't  beat  all  creation,  mother  ! " 

"  Bemember,  when  we  get  among  the  Fans,  he  is  to  be  our  War  God 
^-our  idol,  differing  from  their  caryed  and  wooden  idols,  as  he  is  all 
aliye,  and  can  roar,  and  issue  his  commands,"  said  the  captain.  ''  Anjjl 
it  strikes  me  that  through  him  we  can  put  a  stop  to  this  awful 
cannibalism.  He  is  to  be  reported  as  a  man-eater  :  it  takes  two  niggers 
to  supply  him  with  one  meal  He  must  be  kept  apart ;  and  we  must 
neyer  approach  him  without  bowing  and  bending.  We  must  giye  out 
that  he  would  eat  us  all  up,  if  we  didn't  obey  his  orders ;  and  that 
we  ke^  him  chained  by  his  own  wish,  lest  his  appetite  should  proye 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  should  gobble  the  lot  of  us  up.  That  he 
could  snap  the  chain  like  a  thread,  were  he  so  minded ;  but  by  con- 
tinually bowing  to  him  we  appease  his  anger,  and  he  spares  us  as  long 
as  we  keep  him  well  supplied  with  niggers.  That  the  way  he  takes 
his  meals  is  by  laying  hold  of  a  black  fellow  with  one  hand  on  each  leg, 
tearing  him  in  two,  and  taking  a  mouthful  first  from  one  half,  then  the 
other,  and  so  finighing  him  in  about  fiye  minutes,  only  dipping  him  now 
and  then  in  a  salt-pan  to  giye  the  food  a  relish.  There  is  no  fear  of 
them  finding  him  out  by  coming  to  close  quarters  with  him." 
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After  a  time  they  came  in  sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  source  of 
tjb»  rvrer,  flowing  from  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hilk,  down  the 
eades  of  whkh  tmnUed  a  large  water£hU,  showing  that  beyond  thotse 
Dnmimiits  there  were  ol^r  channels  in  the  interior.  No  sooner  did  the 
flotilla  come  in  sight  of  the  Fan  village,  than  snch  a  hubbub  was  raided 
aa  caused  the  gorilltts  to  roar  again,  as  if  by  way  of  reply :  it  wan  a 
adnglemexit  of  shouting,  yelling,  drumming,  and  firing  off  muskets  with 
T^ry  bad  powder,,  such  as  the  traders  supplied  at  the  coast.  But  loud 
as  the  hubbub  was,  it  was  drowned  by  the  responding  cdieers  of  tbe 
sailors  from  the  boats,  showing  t^t  there  was  more  stamina  in  beer, 
beefy  biBCuits,  and  grog,  than  in  brother  Bambo  baked,  and  eaten  with 
^antain. 

Some  of  the  natives  had  painted  their  bodies  red  with  white  spots  ; 
cithers,  alter  whitewashang  themselves,  had  rubbed  off  the  outer  coat. 
and  left  black  spots,  by  showing  their  natural  colour  in  the  exposed 
fikin.  No  sooner  had  the  sailors  landed,  than  six  of  the  natives  drew 
near,  and  saluted  the  captain  and  hie  officers, — ^first  by  coming  down 
knunp,  in  a  sitting  posture,  three  times ;  then  by  throwing  themselves 
flat  on  their  backs  thrice,  and  after  that  coming  down  bang  witii  their 
feces  to  the  ground,  as  if  trying  to  flatten  their  noses ;  then  they  turned 
tkeir  baoks,  in  a  stooping  position,  and  signified  that  they  wished  to  be 
kicked  to  finish  the  ceremony.  They  had  not  to  wait  long  before 
tliarry  and  the  mate,  and  some  ef  the  sailors,  misinterpretiag  the 
^invitation,  came  to  the  front,  and  gave  the  six  Fan  chiefb  such  a  rapid 
•uecession  of  kicks  as  drove  their  heads  into  the  stomachs  of  the  next 
vonk  of  natives,  sending  them  down  like  rows  of  bricks,  two  or  three 
deep,  while  those  who  had  been  honoured  wi^  the  kicking  began 
nibbing  themselves,  and  making  wry  faces;  for  as  they  wore  only  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  skin,  they  had  nothing  to  protect  thorn  ^m  t)ie 
shoes  they  were  kicked  with. 

But  the  ceremony  did  not  end  until  each  of  the  six  had  laid  down  in 
succession,  and  raising  one  of  the  captain's  feet  very  gently,  placed  it 
an  has  neck.  Nothing  fui-ther  had  to  be  done  excepting  that  the 
captain  was  to  sit  down  and  put  on  an  old  silk  hat^  whieh  their  last 
ikilig,  and  two  of  his  predecessors,  had  worn  for  a  crown.  The  kicking 
the  captain,  as  king,  ought  by  rights  to  have  received,  was  to  be  given 
to  anxh.  representative  as  he  rnsglit  please  to  sdect. 

The  old  hat,  the  "emblem  of  royalty,"*  was  prodneed  with  great 
solemnity,  and  looked,  beibre  it  was  pushed  a  little  into  shape,  as  if  some 
•  **Bqnatorial  Africa/*  chap.  uL,  page  20,  edStioa  1861. 
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scavenger,  who  eoipties  our  London  daat-bins,  had  ohuoked  it  asidey  as 
not  worth  the  cartage,  then  run  one  of  hia  wheels  over  it  before  driving 
away.  It  really  was  *'  a  shocking  bad  hat,''  and  as  the  king  had  not 
woam  it  for  a  long  time  before  his  death,  it  had  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hat  Dot  altogether  tenantless,  though  its  inhabitants,  whoever 
they  might  be,  were  not  visible.  The  chief,  who  in  virtue  of  his  office 
was  a  kind  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  among  the  Fans,  after  spitting 
inside  the  old  hat,  and  mumbling  something  or  other,  perhaps  about 
Uie  lawful  king,  or  the  ^'  right  to  wear  it,''  placed  it  on  the  captain's 
head,  and  givkig  it  a  blow  on  the  crown  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  by 
way  of  '^  bonneting ''  him,  shouted  out,  '*  Now  we  choose  you  for  our 
king!"  Then  all  the  natives  joined  in  the  shout,  while  the  sailors 
huzaeaed  and  shouted  ^^  Hip,  hip,  for  the  king  of  the  Cannibals !"  and  for 
''  the  king  of  the  Gorillas,"  and  a  ^*  little  one  in  for  the  little  gorilla." 

The  sailors  then  got  the  large  gorilla  from  out  the  canoe,  and 
instead  of  making  him  .stand  upright,  they  placed  him  on  all  fours, 
and  the  interpreter  explained  that  he  was  to  be  honoured  with  the 
kicks,  as  proxy  for  the  king.  The  gorilla  quietly  took  kick  No.  1, 
and  only  gave  a  grunt  when  he  received  No.  2  on  the  canvas  trousers 
he  wore,  for  as  the  natives  had  no  shoes,  the  kicking  must  to  him 
hAve  seemed  like  the  tickling  of  a  feather ;  not  so  No.  3,  who  came  at 
him  full  run,  and  kicked  with  all  his  might.  That  roused  him. 
Turning  short  round,  the  gorilla  seized  the  negro  by  the  throat  with 
one  hand,  and  laying  hold  of  his  1^  with  the  other  threw  him  clean 
across  the  canoe  into  the  river.  How  the  natives  stared  whan  the 
goi&lla  stood  up  before  them  in  full  dress  face  to  face,  making  the 
ohaia  that  held  him  rattle  again,  as  he  made  a  rush  forward  with 
raised  arms,  and  would  at  least  have  seized  a  couple  of  them,  but 
for  the  rebound  of  the  chain,  which  pulled  him  up  short,  while  he 
set  up  a  roar  which  made  them  all  jump  again,  and  fly  off  to  a  safe 
distance. 

Then,  at  a  sign  from  the  captain,  the  interpreter  addressed  them  in 
their  own  language,  and,  pointing  to  the  goiilla,  said,  "  This  is  our 
war-god — our  fetish — our  idol — Fitem  Bitem.  He  peimits  us  to  keep 
him  in  chains,  lest  in  his  anger  he  should  rush  up  and  strangle  us  all, 
two  at  a  time.  He  is  very  fond  of  raw  niggers  when  he  once  begins, 
and  eats  six  a  day — two  at  each  meal ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  supplied 
with  plenty  of  other  food,  he  doesn't  mind  black  meat,  if  he  happens 
to  have  a  whole  elephant  to  cut  at.  He  bites  a  head  off  at  one  snap 
of  fais  teeth.      He  ties  two  lo(^)ards  tail  to  tail,  flings  them  over  his 
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shoulder,  and  walks  home  with  them.  If  tliey  attempt  to  scratch  or 
bite,  he  just  throws  them  down,  makes  squash  of  both  their  heads 
by  knocking  them  together,  then  shoulders  them  again.  An  elephant 
was  drinking  in  the  Muni  as  we  passed ;  he  jumped  ashore,  seized  it 
by  the  trunk  with  one  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Oh,  great  is  Fitem  Bitem  !  When  anything  sticks  in  his  teeth — ^if  there 
is  nothing  else  handy — he  bites  flat  the  barrel  of  a  musket,  until  he 
makes  it  as  thin  as  a  knife,  and  gets  it  out.  Sometimes  he  is  so  good 
he  will  take  a  blessed  baby  in  his  arms  and  sing  it  to  sleep ;  at  others, 
he  will  open  his  mouth,  shove  its  dear  little  head  in,  give  two  champs 
and  a  twist  of  his  tongue,  and  it's  never  seen  any  more.  Should  the 
mother  come  and  bother  him  about  her  baby,  she  goes  the  same  way ; 
and  so  does  the  father,  though  it  takes  a  little  longer,  as  he  is  rather 
tough.  Oh,  terrible  are  the  teeth  and  hard  is  the  bite,  and  red  is  the 
throat,  and  awful  is  the  swallow  of  Fitem  Bitem,  whose  Mother  is  the 
Moon ! " 

Those  last  words  did  more  towards  filling  them  with  fear  and  alarm 
than  all  the  rest  put  together,  for  they  have  a  great  dread  of  the  moon, 
and  believe  that  she  is  always  on  the  watch  for  them,  and  more  so 
than  at  any  other  time  when  they  cannot  see  her.  "  Ah,  she  is  hiding 
near !  we  must  be  still ! "  they  say,  when  she  is  not  visible  ;  and  when  the 
new  moon  appears,  they  whisper,  "  She  is  peeping  at  us  with  her  face  a 
little  way  out  from  behind  a  great  mountain  in  the  sky ; "  and  when  it 
is  half-moon,  they  point  and  say,  '*  She  has  been  feasting  on  the  stars,  and 
is  getting  round  and  &t ;  we  saw  numbers  of  little  ones  (shooting  stars) 
running  away  from  her,  for  fear  they  should  also  be  devoured."  But 
when  it  is  full-moon,  they  turn  out  and  sii^  of  her  victory  over  dark- 
ness, telling  how  she  battled  with  it  behind  the  clouds,  chasing  it  across 
the  sky,  then  coming  out  again  to  look  and  see  which  way  it  had  gone, 
and  doing  no  end  of  deeds  from  behind  it ;  for  to  their  benighted  minds 
the  dark  clouds  that  at  times  overcast  the  moon  are  the  enemies  she 
fights  against  and  conquers. 

The  savages  had  made  great  preparations  for  a  feast  to  celebrate  the 
coronation  of  their  new  king,  and  as  he  had  come  a  day  or  two  sooner 
than  was  expected,  they  thought  they  could  not  entertain  him  better 
than  by  making  a  display  of  the  viands  they  had  prepared  for  the 
banquet ;  so  while  he  was  seated  they  marched  by  him  in  procession 
with  all  their  dainties.  First  came  a  great  elephant  they  had  caught, 
and  so  hobbled  his  feet  in  twisting  vines,  that  it  was  as  much  as  ever 
he  could  do  to  move  one  foot  two  or  three  inches  before  another.    Then 
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came  six  niggers  thej  had  taken  piisoners,  and  fattened  for  the  occasion  ; 
thej  licked  their  lipe  when  they  saw  the  fat  cook  Dick,  and  no  doubt 
thought  how  much  nicer  it  would  be  to  eat  him  than  be  eaten  by  him. 
A  great  headless  serpent,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  n^px>e8  like  a  ship's 
cable,  was  the  next  luxury  they  displayed.  Then  came  a  score  or  two  of 
monkeys,  jabbering  away  as  if  wondering  how  they  should  be  cooked 
on  the  morrow,  and  arguing  with  one  another  as  to  which  method 
they  should  like  best.  They  were  to  be  roasted  whole,  and  placed 
beside  the  rounds  of  elephant,  like  forcemeat-balls  round  a  roast 
turkey.  Then  came  a  dozen  or  more  of  wild  boars,  and  as  the  sailors 
looked  at  them,  they  said,  '^  We  shall  find  some  nice  picking  there !" 
Little  pickaninnies  were  placed  in  round  baskets  like  blackbirds  ready 
to  be  "  baked  in  a  pie.''  But  for  length  it  would  be  like  a  Ull  of 
fare  at  a  Poor  Law  Board  banquet,  when  the  guardians  meet  to  decide 
upon  a  new  diet  scale  for  paupers. 

As  a  bamboo  house  was  ready  for  the  new  king,  the  first  command 
he  gave  was  to  place  the  six  prisoners  in  it  who  were  destined  for  the 
morrow's  banquet^  as  he  said  they  would  be  required  for  the  table  of 
Fitem  Bitem,  who  would  want  six  such  every  day.  Then  turning  to 
the  ohi^)lain,  he  whispered,  "  I  think  this  will  be  one  means  of  stopping 
the  supplies.  We  must  conceal  the  poor  fellows  somewhere,  and  make 
these  savages  believe  that  he  has  eaten  the  lot,  and  that  it  takes  forty 
head  a  week  to  satisfy  him ;  for  if  they  once  believe  he  is  a  Son  of  the 
Moon,  they  wiU  think  him  capable  of  swallowing  anything." 

The  gorilla  was  a  mystery  and  a  terror  to  the  natives,  for  as  they 
were  not  allowed  to  see  him  in  his  natural  state,  nor  even  when  his 
favourite  food  was  placed  before  him,  and  as  the  sailors  sometimes 
coloured  his  fece  red,  white,  or  yellow,  they  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  him,  so  believed  he  was  the  white  man's  god  of  war,  and  could 
do  anything,  and    eat  anybody,  but  more  especially  those  who  were 

Through  additions  from  the  ship's  stores,  the  Fan  feast  was  quite  a 
success ;  and  what  with  palm  wine  and  rum,  the  savages  and  their  wives, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  sailors,  got  as  '^  tight "  as  tinkers. 
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CHAPTEB    XI. 
LIFE   IN  THE   FOREST. 

MBAKTTME  the  three  youths  went  merrily  on  thar  way,  cteeper 
and  deeper  into  the  African  forest,  seeking  fr^h  wondevs  every 
ttec  they  hftlted.  It  gave  them  no  concern  when  "ttiey  discovered  the 
loss  of  tiie  pMdcket^compass.  Was  there  not  the  son,  smd  could  not  a 
Hind  man  tell  by  turning  his  'fttce  to  it  w^uieh  was  east  ami  west) 
What  harm  would  a  week  or  two  in  the  jungle  do  them,  wi^  plenty 
of  food,  and  game  everywhere  for  the  shooting,  which  it  would  be  so 
jolly  to  roast  at  night  with  a  great  fim — miles  of  forest  if  they  hked 
to  set  fire  to  it,  and  no  owner  to  complain  of  what  they  did  1 

**  This  is  what  I  oall  liberty,"  said  Charley,  as  th«y  sat  before  the  fii'e 
in  the  evening,  roasting  a  young  antelope  whole — a  disk  deHomte  enough 
for  a  prmcess,  and  savoury  enough  for  a  red-nosed  aiderman.  **  Why, 
if  we  had  only  plenty  of  broad,  we  oould  live  here  uMil  we  were 
gr«y4teaded  men.  How  delicious  this  woald  be  with  a  km  mealy 
potatoes !  J^icko,  my  boy,  you're  a  brick  to  have  tibought  of  <*»  fMpper, 
salt,  and  mustard.  But  we  must  divide  that  bag  of  biscvdtB-  amvngst 
tts ;  for  though  they'll  get  less  at  every  meal,  they  are  too  heavy  for  one 
to  cany.  Harry  shall  see  that  we  are  not  <  mn^'  as  ho  called  us,  i&r 
I  made  up  my  mind  when  we  started  not  to  go  back  for  a  we^  or 
two,  though  I  told  no  one,  not  even  the  doctor.  Mwfis,  indoed  !  as  if 
we  cared  any  more  for  spending  a  month  in  the  jungle,  with  fkmity  of 
grub,  than  we  should  passing  a  week  under  canvas  on  1^  lawm  of 
Drake  Hall.  But  we  must  watch  in  turn,  and  keep  ^e  *»  a-going, 
so  that  we  can  see  to  get  a  shot  at  the  leopards  if  they  slMukl  smell 
out  our  roasted  antelope.  What  a  jolly  hut  youVe  made  us,  Jaoko !  why 
those  great  leaves  fit  over  one  another  like  slates,  and  will  shoot  off  the 
wet  quite  as  m  ell.  And  such  a  bed  of  dry  leaves !  they  smoU  as  sweet 
as  lavender.  And  now  as  weVe  had  such  a  meal,  let*8  have  a  song — 
such  a  one  as  we  shall  often  sing  if  we  reach  old  England  again,  and 
think  of  this  glorious  out-of-door  life." 

And  Charley,  who  had  a  splendid  voice,  started  off  with  that  ancient 
ditty,  the  burthen  of  which  is — 

I  wish  I  was  where  I  hare  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  the  forest  green  : 
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wkile  Fred  and  Jaoko  joined  in  tke  okorus,  which  was  sent  bade  by  the 
eek0ing  forest 

When  Tombliug  Jack  was  asked  what  kept  him  so  long  in  the  jungle 
when  he  went  to  gather  dry  firewood^  he  bunt  out  a4aKighing,  show- 
ing all  his  white  taeih,  asid  said,  '^  Oh,  sitch  a  jolly  lark !  it  was  worth 
sixpence  to  see  it  in  a  show ;  but  I  woul(bi't  fetch  you  to  shoot  *em.  I 
shouldn't  a-liked  that.  I  hears  a  jabbering,  and  I  looks  up,  and  seos 
two  gonllas  a-sittiiig  on  a  tree^  aad  two  nesteeses — oh,  as  big  as  haiu- 
iBodcSy  on  the  tree  ;  and  on  the  aide  of  one  of  the  nestesses  was  a  little 
bftby  gorilla  a^tting  down  awi  sudung  his  little  thumb,  just  as  my 
sister  Bet's  baby  used  to  do  ;  and '* 

''  But  how  did  you  see  all  this^  Jacko,  whtk  k>oking  up  fsxna  under 
the  tree  ?  "  a«ked  Fred. 

"In  course  I  gets  up  into  another  tjr«e,  and  climbs  hi^er  nor  the 
Xkeeteases,  and  looks  down,''  replied  Jacko;  "  and  I  sees  another  little  baby 
gorilla  asleep  in  the  bottom  nest,  while  the  two  mother  gorillas  sat  on  the 
bvandMS  a-talkwg  to  each  other  like  as  mothers  do  about  ^eir  babies 
when  they  be  neighbours,  a^tdling  <Hie  another  how  little  Nanny  got 
over  the  measles,  and  how  bad  little  Billy  had  tke  ringworm,  and  how 
nieely  'it  took'  when  Tommy  was  waxinated,  for  I  dare  say  that  was 
what  them  gorillaeeses  was  a-talking  about,  after  perhaps  having  had  a 
clean  out  of  the  nestesses,  as  my  dear  mother  at  home,  God  bless  her  ! 
has  a  rummage  out  in  the  old  house  on  a  Saturdee.'' 

And  Jacko  rose  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  young  gentlemen 
when  they  heard  that  tremor  in  his  voice,  and  saw  him  wipe  the  tear 
from  his  cheek  on  his  jacket  sleeve  as  he  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
mother,  for  they  felt  that  he  had  a  heart,  and  an  affectionate  one  too. 

But  there  was  a  smile  on  his  honest  fiuie  the  next  minute,  aud  the 
fire  blsEsed  up  suddenly  of  its  own  accord,  as  if  to  reveal  it,  and  all  the 
trees  around  had  a  cheerful  look  in  that  blaze  of  sudden  light,  while 
Jacko  continued  his  narrative,  and  said, — 

"  While  they  was  a-talking,  the  Httle  gorilla,  what  was  a-suckiug  of 
his  thumb,  tumbled  from  off  the  edge  of  the  nest  where  he  was  a-sitting 
awaking  of  his  luncheon,  and  came  down  bang  atop  of  the  little  buffer 
what  was  asleep  in  the  other  nest  Oh,  didn*t  he  wake  up  and  begin 
a«>pitc^ing  into  the  other  one  lor  awakening  him  at  that  hour !  They 
scratched,  they  Uted,  they  hugged  and  pulled,  and  swore,  in  their  pretty 
little  innooent  way  ;  and  Uien  they  had  a  rest  for  a  bit,  and  sat  dow*u, 
bless  'em,  and  begun  to  spit  in  one  another's  faces,  and  so  went  on, 
until  one  spit  bang  into  the  other's  eye ;  then  they  went  at  it  again. 
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giving  one  another  pepper,  and  bellows  to  mend,  until  one  gave 
totber  such  a  crack  on  the  head  as  made  him  sing  out  'mother 
and  murder'  like  bricks." 

'<  Ah,  bricks  are  wonderful  things,"  said  Charley.  '^  I  don*t  know 
what  it  is  they  can't  do.  But  what  were  the  mothers  about  all  this 
time?  I  imagiQe  they  were  not  singing,  < Birds  in  their  little  nests 
agree.'" 

"  But  they  was  a-singing  out,  though,  and  a  pretty  good  'un,  too," 
answered  Jacko.  '<  The  one  from  the  top  branch  comes  down  neck- 
break  to  back  her  young  'un,  and  see  hir  play ;  and  I'm  blest  if  she 
didn't  lay  hold  of  the  wrong  'un,  though  I  knowed  which  was  which ; 
then  the  other  one  laid  hold  of  it  as  well,  and  I  made  sure  that  between 
'em  they  would  have  pulled  it  dean  in  two.  And  all  this  while  the 
other  little  buffer  what  had  had  such  a  jolly  crack  in  the  mug  kept  on 
a  calling  out  pen-and-ink,  while  the  two  mothers  was  a-tearing  at  each 
other  like  dragons,  for  they  did  fight  some,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  they 
were  a-going  it  hammer  and  tongs  when  their  husbands  came  up 
with  a  thick  stick  apiece,  and  climbing  into  the  tree,  b^gan  a-laying  on 
like  blacksmiths  do  with  the  big  hammer,  until  she  what  lived  in  the 
top  nest  went  back  and  took  the  little  gorilla  with  her  that  wasn't  hem, 
leaving  her  own,  that  had  been  licked  into  fits,  for  the  other  one  to 
keep,  which  she  did." 

'<  Well,  Jacko,  you  have  seen  what,  for  want  of  a  better  definition, 
may  be  called  a  peep  at  gorilla  domestic  life,"  said  Fred.  '^  But  what 
did  the  two  old  fellows  do  after  they  had  beaten  their  wives  1 " 

"  I  know  it  was  verry  wrong  of  me,  but  I  hope  youll  forgive  me, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  it^"  began  Jacko,  in  a  very  doleful  tone ; 
"  but  before  I  climbed  the  tree,  I  laid  down  the  revolver  (which  the 
lieutenant  lent  us,  and  which  Mr.  Charles  loaded  for  me),  for  fear 
it  might  catch  in  the  branches  as  I  climbed  up,  and  go  off,  and " 

"You've  lost  it>  you  rascal!"  said  Charley,  "and  if  my  brother 
doesn't  half  murder  you,  I  will,  and " 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  Jacko,  interrupting  the  yoimg  gentleman  in  his 
turn,  and  pulling  it  out  from  under  the  leaves  where  it  was  placed ; 
"  but  I  might  hev  done,  and  I  know  I  ou^t  to  ketch  it  for  that. 
But  when  the  two  gorillas  had  walloped  their  wives,  and  laid  the 
sticks  down,  they  come  up  a-taUdng  like,  as  I  suppose  people  do  after 
giving  their  wives  a  thrashing,  when  there's  no  police  to  take  'em  up ; 
and  when  they  comed  to  the  tree  in  which  I  was  a-hiding,  they  spied 
the  revolver  I  had  left  on  the  ground.     Then  one  on  'em  looked  at  it. 
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and  said,  *  Ugh,  ugh  ! '  and  kicked  it  with  hia  foot ;  and  the  other  one, 
which  seemed  a  bit  more  bolder-like,  took  it,  and  after  smelling  of  it, 
said,  *  Yah,  yah ! '  and  b^;an  a-tuming  it  about,  and  peeping  into  the 
barrels  like  a  magpie  a-looking  down  into  a  marrow-}x>ne.  Now,  thinks 
I  to  myself,  if  you  get  a-pulling  that  about  overmuch,  it  will  make  you 
jump  like  a  man  a^lancing  a  hornpipe  on  a  sheet  of  ice.  Well,  as 
I  said  to  myself,  so  it  was,  for  one  kept  on  a  '  ugh-ughing,'  and  the 
other  one  a  *  yah-yahing ;'  and  while  him  that  was  a  '  ugh-ughing ' 
was  a-looking  into  the  barrels  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  the  other 
that  kept  a-fiddling  with  the  trigger  with  his  great  black  fingers 
said  '  Yah,  yah,'  and  gave  it  a  pull,  when  it  went  off,  and  the  bullet 
went  into  the  other  fellow's  mouth,  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his 
head.  Oh,  didn't  the  fellow  drop  the  revolver  and  scuttle  off  when 
he  had  pulled  the  trigger !  I  shoiild  think  he  did,  rather ;  he  never 
stopped  to  ask  the  old  buffer  he  had  shot  how  he  felt ;  and  when 
I  heard  the  widder  and  the  other  Mrs.  €k>rilla  a-hoUering,  I  thought  it 
was  high  time  to  take  my  hook,  so  picking  up  my  revolver,  I  miazled  as 
fiist  as  hailstones,  and  left  the  widder  to  comfort  her  old  man  what 
was  as  dead  as  a  rusty  nail." 

Jacko  having  finished  his  story,  and  put  away  what  was  left  of  the 
supper,  sat  down  again,  and  began  to  gape ;  then  at  Charley's  bidding, 
who  kept  the  first  watch,  he  went  to  his  bed  of  leaves,  and  was  fast 
asleep  before  one  could  have  numbered  sixty. 

'^  You  had  a  narrow  escape  this  afternoon,  Fred,  when  you  fired  at 
that  elephant ;  nothing  leas  than  a  steel  bolt  could  have  killed  him,  had 
you  sent  it  crashing  into  his  brain.  You  were  very  fortunate  to  hit 
him  in  the  eye  as  you  did,  and  then  escape  on  his  blind  side." 

'^  I  know  it  was  a  great  risk,  Charley ;  but  the  monster  had  fixed  me 
with  his  eye,  and  was  bearing  down  upon  me,  trumpeting  as  he  came. 
I  should  have  been  under  his  feet,  and  made  squash  of,  if  I  hadn't 
stepped  aside  as  I  did  ;  and  if  I  had  done  so  before,  as  he  was  forging 
ahead  with  his  steam  well  up,  he  had  room  to  turn  and  run  me  down.  As 
it  was,  I  hit  him  before  he  had  time  to  pull  up ;  and  when  he  came  to 
look  out,  there  was  no  window  on  that  side  the  house  nearest  me." 

Then  Fred  b^;an  to  yawn,  and  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  meer- 
schaum, he  crept  under  the  leafy  thatch  of  the  hut  Jacko  had  made,  and 
on  a  couch  of  dry  foliage  that  threw  out  an  aroma  like  a  mixture  of 
mint,  lavender,  and  southernwood,  said  bis  prayers,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  drowsy  Land  of  Forgetfolness. 

Charley  lighted  his  pipe  afiresh,  saw  that  the  revolver  which  the 
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gorilla  had  fired  off  was  in  order,  examined  the  two  gun^  and  the  rifle, 
placed  them  all  within  reach,  then  pulled  away  at  his  |iipe,  with  his 
ears  well  opeo,  listeniDg  to  those  fisr-away  cnes  made  by  animals  that 
seek  their  prey  in  the  night,  and  able  at  times  to  distingiush  those  of 
the  pursued  from  the  pursuer.  Once  only  durii^  the  night  he  heard 
the  growl  of  a  leopard,  and  saw  its  fiery  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  as  it 
crouched  on  the  edge  of  the  jangle  :  it  met  his  glance,  then  moved  away, 
and  he  heard  it  lapping  in  the  forest  stream  by  which  Uiey  had 
encamped.  Soon  after  he  heard  a  crash  and  a  roar,  whidi  gradually 
died  away,  and  he  knew  that  it  had  gone  off  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  His 
time  of  watching  had  long  expired  ;  but  when  he  went  to  awake  Fred, 
who  was  next  on  duty,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  arouse  him,  so  sound 
did  he  sleep :  so  he  sat  down  and  b^;an  plucking  two  birds  to  be 
broiled  for  break&st  Jacko  was  to  be  the  last  called,  and  his  "  spell " 
was  to  b^in  at  daylight ;  but  brave-hearted  Charley  left  them  both  to 
sleep  until  the  grey  dawn  had  broadened  into  golden  day,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  prey  had  retired  to  their  lairs.  Then  the  vast  A&ican  forest 
seemed  to  find  a  voice,  for  all  the  birds  were  awake ;  and  as  Charley 
took  Jacko's  place  on  the  couch  the  boy  had  arisen  from,  he  was 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds,  who,  hidden  like 
nuns  in  some  shadowy  cathedral,  poured  out  their  notes  from  tiie  great 
aisles  oi  trees,  branch-roofed. 

Though  Fred  was  ashamed  when  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord  at  the 
thought  of  his  noble  cousin  missing  his  sleep  and  keeping  w«tch  so  far 
into  the  morning,  he  resolved  to  make  it  up  on  the  following  night. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 
HOW   DIGK,    THE   PAT   OOOX,   COOKED   HIM8SLF. 

DICK,  the  fat  oook,  having  somewhat  recovered  from  what  the 
doctor  called  hia  recent  attack,  was  not  only  able  to  live 
in  tolerable  comfort,  but  had  also  rendered  aenBtance  in  preparing 
the  feast  that  had  been  given  to  the  new  king.  As  before  stated, 
it  had  been  <<  quite  a  success."  The  serpent  soup  was  pronounced 
as  equal  to  turtle,  nor  were  the  stewed  monkeys  to  be  sneezed  at,  as 
they  were  served  up  with  pl«ity  of  red  pepper  and  plantains;  and 
altiiou|^  some  of  the  natives  were  disappointed  at  the  six  prisoners  not 
appearinj^  among  their  favourite  dishes,  they,  however,  seemed  to  find 
much  satisfaction  in  the  anticipated  feast  they  trusted  to  partake  o^ 
when  Dick  was  done  '^  nice  and  brown,''  and  placed  piping  hot  on  the 
board  ;  for  some  of  the  larking  sailors  had  promised  to  lend  a  hand  in 
kidni^ing  the  fiit  cook,  on  condition  that  they  might  have  a  share  of 
him  when  he  was  served  up. 

When  Dick,  after  having  seen  to  the  cooking,  sat  down  to  partake  of 
the  coronatum  dinner,  the  eyes  of  all  the  natives  were  upon  him,  and 
their  mouths  watered  again  as  in  their  imagination  they  carved  and 
handed  him  round. 

"Nicee  roastee  !— oh,  so  fot !"  said  one,  licking  his  lips  and  looking 
hunger  at  Didr. 

'^^Moldee  roastee,  so  tender  and  juicee,  stuffed,  and  wid  nut 
sauoee !  Oh,  so  good  !*'  whispered  another,  clapping  his  stomach ;  "  me 
could  eatee  it  all.'' 

In  short,  tiiere  was  not  a  bit  about  the  fat  cook  but  what  some  one 
or  another  pronounced  good  picking ;  so  that  they  poitioned  Dick  out 
amongi^  them  while  he  was  enjoying  his  dinner  of  venison,  and  were 
delighted  at  semg  him  eat  so  heartily,  as  they  thought  it  wo^ild  make 
him  "  plump  up  "  in  the  cooking.  Even  the  women  had  an  eye  to  such 
portions  as  they  made  up  into  sausages  and  smoked,  exchanging  them 
with  tibe  tradei*  who  came  to  the  ooast  for  white  beads,  who  shipped 
them  off  to  £nrHVway  capitals,  where  thay  were  sold  as  German  sau- 
sageS)  tiK>a|gh  made  in  tiie  Gaboon^  and  sold  very  cheap,  too,  after  there 
had  been  a  wai*  amongst  the  savages.  The  savage  meat  is  also  sold  in 
some  places  tinder  the  name  of  potted  sardinee,  shrimps,  and  salmon. 
Diok  potted  or  libkled  w<rahl  have  filled  a  good  many  shelTes  in  the 
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shop  of  a  fashionable  fishmonger ;  and  as  red  pepper  grows  wild  in  the 
Gaboon,  it  is  plentiful  as  dust-heaps  are  in  London. 

The  natives  who  were  "  so  sweet "  on  fat  Dick,  and  in  the  secret, 
considering  him  too  delicious  a  morsel  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  tribe, 
had  arranged  with  those  meny  rascals  the  sailors  to  have  a  "  quiet  little 
dinner  "  off  him  somewhere  amongst  themselves. 

'*  Tou  understand,  mate,"  said  big-whiskered  Jack  to  a  young  topman, 
''just  as  the  gents  and  gentesses  have  a  nice  little  spree  on  the  quiet 
when  they  go  down  to  Greenwich."  For  the  sailors  had  got  the  natives 
to  believe  that  they  were  as  hungry  after  Dick  as  the  Fans  were  ;  and 
as  there  was  to  be  plenty  of  palm  wine,  rum,  and  tobacco,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  make  a  day  of  it  The  captain  and  crew  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  fun,  and  Dick  suggested  that  he  should  help  to  cook 
himself;  but  as  there  was  too  much  of  him  to  be  consumed  at  one  meal, 
the  sailors  were  to  tell  their  friends  that  the  remainder  of  him  was  in 
pickle,  and  that  one  of  the  big  beef  casks  should  be  shown  to  them  after 
the  feast,  with  a  large  P  and  a  D  painted  on  it,  and  they  were  to  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  cask  contained  "  Pickled  Dick,"  and  was  to 
be  saved  until  they  had  another  feast  on  the  sly.  The  sailors  also  said  that 
they  had  better  kill  and  get  ready  Dick  for  cooking,  which  would  not 
appear  to  be  at  aU  difficult,  as  a  fine  large  wild  boar  had  been  killed  the  day 
before,  which  the  sailors  might  take  and  cook  for  Dick  ;  and  as  the  old 
gorilla  with  the  scalded  feet  had  died,  his  head,  shoulders,  and  neck 
were  to  be  served  up  to  the  natives  in  soup  for  a  first  course.  Jack 
not  caring  for  ''  slops,"  would  stick  to  the  roast  and  the  rum.  The 
remainder  of  the  old  gorilla,  after  it  had  been  hung  a  week  or  so,  was  to 
be  shared  among  the  poor  slaves,  who  liked  their  joints  beet  when  they 
had  a  strong  ''  gamey  "  flavour,  a  whiff  of  which  would  knock  down  a 
delicate  man. 

"  I'll  give  'em  a  hot  'un,"  said  Dick,  as  he  put  in  handfols  of  red 
pepper  to  the  gorilla^oup,  which  was  to  be  hotted  again  at  the  Fan 
picnic ;  "  whatever  I  may  do  after  to  their  outsides,  they'll  find  I've 
warmed  them  inwardly ; — the  brutes !  to  want  to  feed  upcm  a  poor  follow 
oecanse  he's  fat ! " 

Ail  the  ship's  crew  were  in  the  secret^  and  the  yoong  lieutenant  got 
himself  invited,  as  he  said,  ''  to  see  the  fun  f  while  the  natives  who 
were  to  be  partakers  ci  Dick,  as  they  believed,  absented  themselTea 
under  the  plea  that  they  were  going  out  to  hunt  wild  bulk  with  tiie 
sailors — for  ihey  called  all  the  homed  cattle  bulls. 

The  next  morning  the  legs,  loins,  and  shoulders  (^  the  laxge  wild  boar 
w^*e  taken  by  the  natives  and  sailors  to  an  caning  in  the  fiorest,  where 
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fires  were  lighted,  and  the  meat  put  down  to  roast.  The  feet,  and  what 
butchers  call  the  hands  of  pork,  had  been  put  into  the  pickle-tub  in  the 
boats  j  and  when  the  natives  inquired  what  had  become  of  them,  they 
were  told  that  they  were  made  into  soup,  which  the  Fans  quite  enjoyed, 
though  they  kept  saying  "  Berry  hot ;"  for  Dick  had  made  the  gorilla 
soup  thick  with  pea-flour  and  red  pepper.  "It  was  too  rich  for 
them,"  the  sailors  said ;  while  the  natives  finished  the  lot,  and  ended 
with  licking  what  may  be  called  their  plates  with  their  tongues.  Then 
came  Dick  in  the  shape  of  roasted  joints.  Oh,  how  they  enjoyed  him, 
especially  the  sailors ;  for  Dick  had  stuffed  one  of  the  legs  and  loins  with, 
sage  and  onions,  plenty  of  which  he  had  in  stock,  and  these  they  kept 
to  themselves.  "  He  no  cookee  no  more  piggee  nor  bullee,"  said  one 
black  rascal,  a  medicine-man,  with  his  mouth  full  of  roast  pork. 
"  Dick  be  berry  goodee — wish  him  cookee  ebery  day ;"  and  he  smacked 
his  lips  in  ecstasy,  believing  he  was  really  swallowing  the  body  of  Dick, 
and  with  all  the  gusto  such  faith  gave  to  it.  "  Him  be  berry  good,"  said 
another  native,  sucking  the  marrow  out  of  one  of  the  bones ;  "  pity  de 
woods  isn't  filled  wid  nice  white  man,  and  not  nasty  gorilla ;  we  h\mtee 
and  eatee  him  ebery  day." 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  one  of  the  sailoro  arose  to  drink  a  can  of 
rum,  as  he  said,  to  the  memory  of  Dick,  which  he  hoped  the  natives, 
after  such  a  jolly  tuckout  from  off  his  old  and  respected  shipmate,  would 
also  join  in ;  to  which  proposition  they  acquiesced  by  nodding  their 
heads,  and  saying,  "  Yah,  yah,  berry  good  ! " — for  the  interpreter,  who 
made  them  understand  what  the  sailor  said,  was  one  of  the  guests. 

Then,  as  at  the  usual  entertainments  of  the  most  civilized  society,  one 
of  the  natives  arose  to  return  thanks  for  the  rich  repast  they  haa  all  par- 
taken of ;  and  what  follows  is  rather  a  free  translation  of  the  Fan  chief's 
speech,  taken  in  shorthand  by  Harry  from  the  interpreter. 

"  He  had  heard  that  the  traders  of  the  coast  brought  slaves  to  sell  to 
the  white  men  to  eat ;  that  white  men  eat  shiploads  of  slaves,  and  they 
did  not  go  down  to  the  coast  to  trade  with  the  white  men  themselves, 
because  they  would  be  put  in  the  ships,  then  killed  and  salted,  and  put 
in  casks  to  sell  to  white  men's  provision-merchants.  He  did  not  know 
until  that  day  how  good  white  man  was  to  eat — so  much  better  than 
black  man  ;  though  he  was  told  all  would  not  eat  like  their  fat  friend 
the  cook  j  and  that  why  he  was  so  nice  and  rich  and  tender  was  that 
he  always  basted  his  own  inside  with  the  skimmings  of  the  ship's  copper 
when  he  boiled  the  junk.  Ah  !  that  made  him  so  nice  to  slip  down.' 
And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  put  in  his  finger,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  patted  his  great  chest     "They  would  much  like  to 
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trade  for  white  men,  and  would  give  three  black  prisoners  for  one  white 
man  in  exchange,  to  eat  among  the  chiefs  at  their  moon-feasts  and  wed- 
dings. He  had  always  liked  Dick,  but  never  so  much  or  so  well  as  <ui 
that  occasion  ;  for  his  many  good  qualities  were  not  wholly  known  until 
they  were  brought  out  by  cooking.  He  had  been  happy  enough  io 
partake  of  one  or  two  missionaries — all  good  men,  but  not  one  so  good 
as  their  richly-flavoured  friend  Dick.  He  was  in  hopes  of  tasting  a 
roasted  bishop,  as  there  was  a  talk  at  the  coast  town  of  sending  them 
one  named  Colenso  :  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  him  where  he  was 
api>ointed,  after  having  had  many  consultations.  The  Fans  would  1h'  • 
most  happy  to  receive,  cook,  and  partake  of  him ;  for,  though  they  had 
heaixl  he  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  they  could  manage  him,  as  they  filed 
their  teeth.  Poor  Dick  !  if  I  saw  him  again,  I  should  shake  his  hand, 
as  white  men  do,  mid  tell  him  how  nice  he  ate,  and  how  I  should 
enjoy  him  quite  as  well  once  a-day,  and  ask  him  which  way  he  would 

like  best  to  l>e  cooked,  and " 

"Boiled  !''  exclaimed  a  hollow  voice;  and  when  the  startled  natives 
turned  to  look  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  they  beheld  Dick 
as  white  as  the  chalk  he  had  rubbed  on  liis  face,  and  quite  as  fat  us 
when  they  saw  him  alive  and  well  the  day  before.  All  Dick  did  after 
he  had  spoken  was  to  roll  his  eyes  about  and  nod  his  head. 

When  the  natives  saw  what  they  believed  to  be  the  veritable  gho^t  of 
Dick,  the  fet  cook,  whose  bones  they  had  just  picked  so  clean,  they 
were  struck  dumb  with  fear ;  they  stared  at  him  speechless,  with  their 
mouths  wide  open,  while  they  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  for  some 
time  showed  no  other  sign  of  life,  so  paralyzed  were  they  through  tenx)r ; 
fbr  though  they  have  no  belief  in  a  future  state,  yet  it  is  among  their  super- 
stitions to  acknowledge  that  t^e  spirit  may  appear  again  within  a  certain 
period  after  death,  for  a  little  time,  not  exceeding  a  year,  bat  never 
after.  At  last  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "Oh,  look !  white  man's 
flBtish  \ "  and  up  he  jumped,  and  off  he  ran,  followed  by  every  native,  who 
nevqr  even  turned  their  heads,  so  fully  convinced  were  they  tJiat  it  was 
tike  ghoBt  of  the  cook  they  had  eaten  which  they  had  seen.  They  never 
stopped  until  reaching  the  village,  where  they  surrounded  the  hut  in 
which  their  idol  was  kej>t^  akid,  raising  their  voices,  called  upon  it  to 
protect  them  from  the  white  ma^'s  ghost.  But  th^y  called  !h  vain,  for 
when  the  door  was  opened  th^  ^und  the  idol  gone.  The  rascally 
priest,  or  whatever  he  might  be  called,  who  was  entrusted  with  their 
wooden  god,  had  dtmng  their  absence  sold  it  to  the  ship's  chaplain  for 
a  handful  of  tobaco^  and  on  their  return  the  scoundlrel  swore  that  the 
ghoet  of  the  fat  cook  had  stolen  it,  aord  he  pointed  ovtsr  the  tops  of  the 
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tall  trees  in  the  direction  from  whence  they  came  as  the  way  the  ghost 
of  Dick  went  when  he  stole  the  idol.  There  was  no  getting  over  that, 
so  they  stood  still,  staring  at  each  other,  or  looking  up  at  the  tree-tops, 
as  if  wondering  what  their  god  was  about  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  fetish  of  the  fat  cook. 

Dick,  having  driven  the  cannibals  away,  by  putting  in  an  appearance, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  shipmates,  tossed  off  a  "  tot  "  of  neat  rum, 
and  said, — 

"  I  hope  they'll  l)e  satisfied  now — having  eaten  me,  as  they  believe  ; 
for  they\*e  been  following  me  with  hungry  eyes  and  open  mouths  ever 
since  weVe  been  liere,  and  licking  their  lips  whenever  they  could  get  a 
peep  at  me.  Well,  they'll  see  something  more  of  me  than  was  ever 
found  of  that  stout  young  missionary  they  made  a  dinner  of,  whose  metal 
buttons  only  were  discovered.  The  captain  says  I'm  to  stow  away 
somewhere,  and  only  come  out  as  a  ghost  whenever  they  have  any  of 
their  vile  doings  on  hand ;  and  he  thinks  between  me  and  the  chap- 
lain, and  the  gorilla  we  have  dressed  up  as  our  war-god,  we  can  cure 
them  of  cannibalism.  What  with  me  as  the  white  ghost,  and  our 
gorilla  as  the  black-un,  we  shall  make  'em  turn  up  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  before  we've  done,  or  my  name  isn't  Dick." 

(To  be  continued,) 
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BY    AN    OLD    BOY. 


NO.    IV. — MASTERS   AND   BOYS. 

^T  is  the  hardest  thing  possible  to  pt»rsiiade  a  woman  that 
boys  at  a  public  school  are  not  necessaiily  bullied  and 
persecuted,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  get  men,  who  have 
never  been  to  a  public  school,  t>o  understand  that  there  are 
feelings  of  warm  friendship  between  mastei*s  and  boys. 
The  women  always  begin  with  the  same  old  story.  The  conventional 
anecdote  of  the  traditional  boy  who  was  roasted  at  a  fire  by  the  bullies 
of  the  dark  ages  is  invariably  thrust  down  one's  throat  as  a  convincing 
argument  that  boys,  as  boys,  are  bullies  and  brutes.  A  warm 
motherly  heart  always  longs  to  have  the  boy  for  ever  near  it,  and  a 
kind  and  affectionate  mother  dreads  the  idea  of  sending  out  her  poor  little 
fledgling  into  the  rough  world.  She  begins  with  the  roasted  boy,  and 
then  tacks  off  to  the  base  and  degmded  system  which  allows  one  boy  to 
fJEig  for  another.  "  The  idea  of  my  boy  blacking  so-and-so's  shoes,  or 
cooking  sausages  for  so-and-so !  '*     This  is  the  maternal  wail. 

These  are  the  last  faint  devices  by  which  mothers  strive  to  mollify 
the  flinty-hearted  £Etthers,  and  keep  their  boys  bound  to  the  maternal 
apron-stiing.  Happy  the  father  who  has  the  strength  of  mind  to  say 
"  no  "  to  such  soft  entreaties,  and  doubly  happy  the  boy  who  can  boast  of 
the  soft-hearted  mother  plus  the  sensible  father.  J  never  heard  of  any 
boy  ever  having  been  roasted  or  baked  at  Marlborough — except  with 
the  hot  sun  streaming  off  the  chalk  hills  on  to  our  red-bricked  court ; 
and  though  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  there  were  no  cowardly  bullies 
among  us,  I  will  still  venture  to  assert  that  the  non-fagging  system 
encouraged  bullying  instead  of  stopping  it.     Mothers  have  an  idea  that 
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fags  are  bullied  by  their  boy-masters.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Masters, 
as  a  rule,  expect  their  fags  to  fag  for  them,  and  in  turn  protect  them 
from  being  bullied. 

I  was  at  Marlborough  both  in  the  fagging  and  non-lagging  days,  and 
I  pronounce  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former  system.  When  there  is 
no  organized  plan  for  fagging,  the  biggest  and  strongest  boys — ^very  fre- 
quently those  incorrigibly  idle,  dull,  and  stupid  fellows  who  stick  in  the 
third  form  for  everlasting — fag  the  whole  school.  They  take  a  delighl 
in  fagging  the  clever  little  fellows  who  are  high  up  and  industrious. 
They  never  move  about  without  a  pack  of  fags  behind  them, for  "pluck," 
as  we  used  to  call  it,  or  rather  for  empty  show.  This  system  at  last 
grew  so  intolerable  that  it  was  put  down  with  a  strong  hand. 

It  was  determined  that  fagging  should  go  by  seniority,  and  not  by 
brute  strejigth.  This  plan  succeeded  admirably.  Everybody  liked  it 
except  the  third-form  bullies.     The  little  fellows  were  delighted. 

The  arrangement  was  somewhat  after  this  fashion.  The  sixth  form, 
or  prefects,  were  allowe<l  so  many  fags ;  the  fifth  form  so  many ;  the 
fourth  form  could  neither  fag  or  be  fagged ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  school 
were  liable  to  be  fagged.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  with  regard  to 
cricket  faggiog.  The  first  eleven  were  allowed  more  £Etgs  than  the 
second ;  the  second  more  than  the  third  ;  and  so  on. 

I  don't  believe  any  public  schoolboy  in  the  world,  if  he  is  a  sensible 
fellow,  objects  to  being  flagged.  Unless  a  master  is  a  stingy  fellow,  his 
domestic  fag  will  share  many  of  the  dainties  which  enter  the  study  ;  and 
experience  shows  that  the  best  cricketers,  and  notably  the  best  "  fields," 
were  those  who  had  the  longest  apprenticeship  at  cricket-fagging. 
Besides,  the  hardship — if  it  be  a  hardship— -of  fagging  is  alleviated  in 
time  by  the  pleasures  of  fiEigging.  Fags  become  masters  in  turn,  and  have 
£ags  of  their  own.  Ah  !  soft-hearted,  affectionate  mothers !  the  wrench 
is  very  terrible ;  but  a  mother's  pride  in  an  honest,  plucky,  little  English 
schoolboy  is  superior  to  a  mother's  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  nursling  ! 

But  all  this  is  by  the  way.  When  I  commenced  this  chapter,  I  had 
no  intention  of  talking  of  masters  and  boys  as  i^plicable  only  to  the 
subject  of  failing.  I  merely  introduced  this  well-worn  theme  as  an 
illustration  of  the  ignorance  which  is  very  frequently  displayed  of  the 
working  of  the  inner  detail  of  the  life  of  a  boy  at  a  public  school. 

As  regards  masters  and  boys  in  the  truest  and  most  literal  sense  of 
the  words,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  very  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
ignorance  not  unfrequently  exists. 

Those  who  imagine  that  a  master  is  a  boy's  natural  enemy  know  very 
little  of  the  relative  positions  of  masters  and  boys  at  a  public  schooL 
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This  is  the  essentially  private*  school  view  of  the  matter.  There  can  be 
no  confidence  between  a  master  and  a  boy  when  the  one  is  for  ever 
suspicious  of  the  other, — when  the  one  is  perpetually  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  punish,  and  the  other  in  daily  dread  of  being  punislied. 
Perfect  freedom  is  the  keystone  to  public-school  life.  Every  boy  is 
trusted,  put  upon  his  honour  not  to  do  a  mean  and  ungeutlemanly  action? 
and  expected  to  obey  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  without  being  per- 
petually watched  by  a  detective.  The  boy  who  when  thus  trusted,  and 
enjoying  perfect  freedom,  abuses  this  freedom,  is  despised  as  much  by  his 
own  schoolfellows  as  by  the  master  whose  confidence  he  has  abused. 

Under  these  circumstances,  why  should  there  not  be,  out  of  school 
hours,  feelings  of  warm  and  sincere  friendship  between  masters  and 
boys  %  Why  should  not  the  masters  turn  themselves  into  boys  in  the 
cricket  and  football  field  without  losing  any  of  the  dignity  that  sniv 
rounds  them  in  tlie  schoolroom  %  and  why  should  it  not  be  jKmble  lor 
beys  to  enjoy  these  feelings  of  friendship  and  fiimiliarity  without  in  any 
way  abusing  them  % 

It  is  possible ;  and  the  history  of  Marlborough,  as  it  is  and  as  it  was, 
shows  how  well  the  mntual-confidence  system  works. 

When  I  first  went  to  Marlborough,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  was  little,  if  any,  confidence  or  friendsliip  between  masters  and 
boys.  Far  more  of  the  private-school  feeling  to  which  I  liave  alluded 
existed  than  I  care  to  mention.  A  master  on  the  cricket  or  football 
field  was  indeed  a  nvra  avis  ;  and  we  had  at  ihat  time  no  racket-courts 
or  fives-courts,  and  therefore  no  opportunity  for  asking  tliem  to  join  in 
those  games.  The  boys  went  off  to  play  by  themselves }  the  master 
went  off  for  their  daily  constitutionals  in  the  forest.  The  two  streams 
never  met.  Sometimes  a  good  boy  went  for  a  walk  with  a  kind  master, 
and  about  once  in  a  half-year  a  house-master  invited  a  few  paragons  to 
tea.  At  dinner-time  the  two  top  boys  occasionally  got  a  word  or  so  of 
conversation  with  the  presiding  master  ;  but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  make  much  capital  for  future  intimacy  out  of  that.  The  masters 
sallied  forth  and  played  bowls  on  the  old  green,  or  practised  archery 
nnder  the  smoothly-cut  bank  in  the  masters'  garden ;  and  the  more 
daring  of  ns  peeped  at  them  through  the  big  glass  doors  of  the  M. 
house,  and  not  unfrequently  got  our  ears  pulled  or  an  imposition  for 
our  pains. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  say  that  I  was  a  boy  at  Mariborough  when  the  great 
and  happy  revival  took  place.  Gradually,  but  very  surely,  the  old  con- 
servative masters  took  themselves  off  to  other  fields ;  and  one  after 
another  came  dropping  in  some  new  and  young  face,  inspiring  us  all 
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with  confidence,  and  something  very  like  affection.     These  young  and 
brave  masters  had  a  very  up-hill  game  to  fight. 

Well  practised  themselves  in  all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of 
school  life,  and  knowing  well  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  the  gospel 
which  they  were  desirous  of  preaching,  they  came  into  a  rank  un- 
weeded  garden  prepared  to  show  us  how  to  turn  a  wildemesH  into  a  g^y 
parterre.  If  they  had  taken  the  high-and-mighty  line,  they  would  have 
fiiiled  utterly.  If  they  had  come  amongst  us  and  })ooh-poohed  our  little 
institutions  and  ti*aditions,  and  sickened  us  with  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  name  of  the  school  which  they  loved  so  deai'ly,  and  on  which  we 
were  to  be  modelled,  as  it  were,  they  would  have  inspired  us  with  disgust 
instead  of  love.     But  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

They  knew  well  our  littleness  and  our  weakness  ;  but  I  flatter  mys^f, 
on  behalf  of  my  old  school,  that  they  also  saw  some  healthy  honest  soil 
on  which  to  work,  and  manfully  they  set  to  work  to  reform  us  in  the 
pleasantest  manner  in  the  world. 

Marlborough's  great  refoimation  was  accomplLshed  in  her  {^me& 
These  young  brave  masters  came  amongst  us  and  reformed  our  cricket 
in  a  slight  degree ;  they  altogether  reformed  our  football,  turning  it 
from  a  private  fai'ce  into  a  great  school  institution  ;  they  helped  us  to 
build  our  racket-court  and  fives-couris, — not  the  gorgeous  buildiQgs 
which  exist  in  these  happy  modem  days,  but  the  old  open  courts  which 
were  only  too  a^^^eptable  in  my  time. 

But  not  only  in  the  cricket  and  football  field,  in  the  courts  and  in 
the  music-room,  did  this  great  work  of  reformation  march  along. 

After  chapel,  when  the  day  was  done,  in  those  quiet,  cosy  little  rooms 
of  theii*8,  over  pleasant  cups  of  tea  and  large  pots  of  jam,  these  young 
masters  pi*oved  how  serious  they  were  in  their  work,  and  how  much 
we  luid  to  be  thankful  for  in  their  friendship  and  disinterested  kindness. 

In  those  well-remembered  days  the  unselfishness  of  some  of  the  b^t- 
known  reforming  masters  was  indeed  something  extraordinary.  They 
turned  their  rooms  into  bear-gardens  on  our  account,  and  a  few  of  us 
were  initiated  in  the  art  of  drop-kicking  in  their  very  rooms.  It  was 
fun  for  us  ;  but  drop-kicks  are  not  practised  between  four  walls  without 
some  damage  to  furniture  and  windows.  But  they  did  not  grudge  the 
furniture  or  the  windows,  so  long  as  they  taught  us  how  to  play  foot- 
ball. And  so  it  came  about  that  from  that  time  forward  masters 
became  boys  out  of  doors;  that  no  game  at  cricket  or  football  was 
quite  complete  without  them ;  that  no  day  passed  without  one  or  two 
masters  having  some  exercise  in  the  racket-court,  or  without  seeing  a 
well-known  grey  cloth  cap  ti-avelling  from  the  new  house  to  the  fives- 
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courts,  whose  wearer  in  time  to  come  founded  an  eleven  of  his  own, 
underneath  the  trees  half-way  up  the  field,  from  which  eleven  cricketers 
have  sprung  who  have  in  time  become  captains  of  their  school  eleven, 
captains  of  their  University  eleven,  and  important  contributions  to  the 
gentlemen  cricketers  of  England  ! 

But  it  was  not  only  in  our  outdoor  games  that  we  came  in  contact 
with  the  masters.  Many  of  the  boys  were  allowed  to  sit  during  out-of- 
school  hours  in  different  masters' rooms,  having  free  use  of  their  books,  and 
profiting  not  a  little  from  the  quiet  and  repose  of  a  comfortable  room  as 
contrasted  with  a  noisy  classroom.  This  was  a  particular  boon  during 
evening  preparation — the  real  quiet  hour  and  a  half  in  the  day  during 
which  a  vast  amount  of  work  could  be  polished  off. 

The  Debating  Society  discussions  were  frequently  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  masters ;  and  as  they  were  allowed  to 
join  in  the  debate,  and  as  amongst  them  was  frequently  found  some 
old  Union  champion,  it  may  be  guessed  that  we  sometimes  enjoyed  a 
rare  flow  of  oratory.  I  shall  never  forget  a  celebrated  debate  on  the 
**  Abolition  of  the  Game  Laws" — a  very  favourite  subject  with  us — 
which  brought  into  play  the  best  speakers  the  school  and  masters  could 
boast.     It  was  a  great  night. 

These  jam  teas  with  the  masters  to  which  a  slight  allusion  has  been 
made  were  so  very  charming  and  enjoyable — indeed,  they  became  in 
time  such  a  feature  of  Marlborough  life — that  I  think  they  deserve 
something  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  as  regards  the  teas  qtid  teas,  T  am  not 
speaking  merely  in  a  litei'al  and  schoolboy  sense.  Every  schoolboy  is 
naturally  hungry,  and  would  eat  at  any  given  moment  of  the  day.  My 
praise  of  them  extends  beyond  the  mere  bread  and  butter  and  jam — 
excellent  as  they  were. 

I  liked  them,  and  I  think  we  all  Uked  them,  because  they  were  so 
homely — because  in  a  minute,  as  it  were,  we  forgot  all  about  the  hoiTors 
of  first  lesson  and  repetition,  were  oblivious  of  Greek  choruses  which 
no  single  soul  could  translate,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  a  cosy  little 
family  party. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  Marlborough  day  is  over.  Evening  preparation 
has  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and  evening  chapel  has  come  to  an 
end.  There  is  nothing  before  us  but  bed — the  bed  we  feel  so  disinclined 
to  enter — the  bed  frt)m  which  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  feel  so  disinclined 
to  turn  out. 

We  feel  a  pleasant  pressure  of  a  hard  hand  upon  our  shoulders  as  we 
wend  our  way  across  the  dark  court  to  our  house. 
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"Will  you  come  and  Lave  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  to-night]" 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much." 

And  then  the  little  bargain  is  struck.  Away  we  go  to  our  dormitory 
to  brush  our  hair  and  make  ourselves  as  smart  as  we  can  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

**  Come  in,"  says  the  cheery  voice,  as  we  knock  at  the  door;  and  then 
we  find  a  pleasant  little  party — generally  our  own  particular  chums — 
asked  to  meet  us. 

The  inevitable  result  of  asking  a  lot  of  hungry  boys  to  tea  was  that 
the  provisions  not  unusually  ran  short  Each  master  was  allowed  his 
oi'dinary  commons  of  bread  and  butter  by  the  college,  but  even  an  addi- 
tional commons  or  so  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  our  insatiable  boyish 
appetites.  Whereupon  the  word  was  given  for  an  attack  upon  the 
provisions  of  a  neighbouring  master,  sometimes  with  a  satisfactory,  but 
very  frequently,  owing  to  other  invitations  to  tea,  with  unsatbfactoiy 
results. 

After  tea,  various  excellent  methods  for  making  the  time  slip  away, 
only  too  swiftly,  were  proposed.  One  master  would  have  a  lot  of 
photograj)hs — illustrative  of  his  last  summer  trip  to  Rome,  or  Venice, 
or  Switzerland — to  show  his  friends;  another  would  be  partial  to  a  bear- 
fight  ;  another  would  read  out  passages  from  Shakespeare  or  other  poets ; 
another  indulged  in  humble  squails,  or  some  equally  inoffensive  round 
game ;  another  would  turn  down  the  gas,  and  tell  ghost  stories  till  night 
wore  on,  and  the  court  echoed  with  the  cry  of  "  watchman,"  who  was  at 
hand  to  let  us  in  to  our  various  houses. 

But  there  were  other  teas,  more  solemn  and  more  sacred,  which 
deserve  also  a  passing  word.  But  two  or  three  were  gathered  together 
on  these  occasions  to  discuss  solemn  and  serious  subjects  affecting  our 
school-life  at  Marlborough,  and  maybe  our  after-life  in  the  world. 

The  minds  of  many  a  boy  have  been  moulded  in  these  pleasant, 
healthy  discussions,  and  the  plan  of  action  of  many  a  school  leader 
perfected  by  the  advice  of  his  older  and  more  practised  friend. 

One  objection  to  this  system  of  close  intimacy  between  masters  and 
boys  out  of  school,  starts  at  once  to  the  tongue  of  those  who  have  only 
superficially  looked  at  the  question.  It  will  be  urged — and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  always  urged  by  a  certain  set — that  masters  accidentally  hear 
what  they  were  never  intended  to  know,  and  that  a  mean  tell-tale 
system  is  hereby  encouraged.  But  those  who  talk  like  this,  know 
nothing  of  public  school  masters,  and  less  than  nothing  of  public  school 
boys.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  masters  may  be  influenced 
by  what  they  hear  in  an  unofficial  manner.     I  am  quite  certain  that  they 
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never  act  upon  such  information.  As  to  the  boys — what  boy  in  the 
\vorld,  who  has  any  respect  for  himself  or  those  about  him,  likes  to  be 
thought  "a  sneak r  The  mere  mention  of  such  a  word  makes  a  real 
l;oj's  blood  bc^,  and  tightens  his  fist. 

I  will  give  an  example  to  show  how  nicely  defined  wei*e  the  distinc- 
tions between  master  and  boy,  in  an  official  and  imofficial  capacity. 

On  one  occasion,  I  was  allowed  in  the  room  of  my  house-maater, 
and  I  was  captain  of  a  dormitory.  One  night  there  was  a  great  row  in 
liiy  room,  consequent  on  a  bolstering  match  on  a  gigantic  scale.  I  use 
ine  term  gigantic  witJi  a  purpose,  because  our  antagonists  were  led  on  bj 
;i  Goliath  of  a  fellow,  ovei*  six  feet  high,  and  broad  in  proportion.  We 
^ve^e  hard  at  it,  pell-mell,  hammer  and  tongs,  when  a  sudden  cry  of 
'ciive"  sent  us  quick  enough  itUo  our  beds,  and  our  antagonists  as 
.^^arply  under  them. 

I  knew  I  was  in  for  it  at  once. 

The  well-known  bulFs-eye  lantern  was  turned  on  my  face,  and  out 
came  the  question, 

"  Who  is  in  this  room  ] " 

I  was  silent  I  knew  my  fiiend  hated  looking  under  beds,  and  would 
trust  to  me. 

'-  Tyro  !''  he  said  again,  ^'  you  are  responsible  for  the  discipline  of 
this  dormitory.     Whom  have  you  got  here  1 " 

Still  I  was  silent. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said ;  **  if  you  won't  speak,  I  must  punish  you.  Go 
to  your  class-room,  and  get  a  Virgil,  and  then  come  to  my  room." 

I  did  so.  In  his  official  capacity  he  set  me  fifty  lines  of  the  .^Eneid 
to  leam,  and  locked  me  into  the  lavatory. 

I  learned  the  lines  and  repeated  them  in  his  room .  This  over,  he 
^liut  up  the  book,  and  then  changing  his  tone  in  an  instant,  said, 

^'  Old  fellow  !  you  must  be  cold  !    Sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  said,  ''  I  should  like  very  muoh  to 
know  who  was  in  your  room  to-night.  Was  Anak  there  ] "  alluding  to 
tlie  giant    ^^  Of  course  I  shall  not  puniah  him  if  you  tell  me  now." 

I  owned  that  Anak  was  tucked  up  under  my  bed. 

How  he  laughed.  "  No,  I  won't  punish  him,"  he  said,  "  but  won't  I 
cliaff  him  to-morrow  morning." 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely  say  that  in  i<eckoning  up  those  dearly- 
loved  school  friends,  whose  companumship  and  kindlineas  nuule  my  li£a 
ut  Marlb<»x»ugh  so  very  pleasant,  I  pick  out  as  many  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Marlborough  masters  as  of  t^  Marlborough  boys. 
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I*  dend  that  I 


life    u 


Saoh  words  and  looVe, 

wfta  hesTBD  to  nw  ? 
Though   gross  ths  ait 

on  euib  I  drev, 
"YwiM    blened     white 

die  breathed  it  too ; 
Tbooflh      duk      the 

flon're,   though  dim 

LoTo  lent  them   light 
irheD  ahe  woa  oigh. 
).  Zenebio.  ¥ilmjr%. 
_  .        u        .11.      iO.  WalthwnCroM. 

^""''^•P°*^"'"»;2l.  Mellon  Mowt™?. 
I  28.  Drfdington. 
I  23.  Cockarmaath. 
I  21.  Whitehaven. 
'  io.  Berkhuiuitead. 
\i&.  Wave,     Area,      Veer, 

EutL 
1 2T.  Atom,    Tome,     Omer, 


retnraeat," 


.  yoToraJgnty. 
.  Thel^let. 


&1.  SoBthan^toa. 

52.  S.Uisbnrj. 

Sa.  Kiiigston-on-Holl. 


6.  rroUeth. 
«.  8«eeeptibnit?. 

7.  Coveaont. 
R.  Fiddle. 


Mcci 


30 

Mftlta. 

31 

Canada. 

32 

Teaobeat. 

33 

Fortnne. 

34 

Itnnl,  Canada 

8S 

StMttoni. 

30 

Warwiok. 

37 

Enfield. 

38 

39 

EietOT. 

40 

Swindon. 

41 

PreouitioD. 

np,     charged,      at 
HMD  let  off. 

10.  Commdniin. 

11.  Daet. 
1«.  Chevy  Chase. 

13.  Democratioal. 

14.  Univaraal  SnSenge. 

15.  Aristocratic - 
IG.  CrinoUne. 
17.  Horsemanship. 

PuiiLE  Paoes,   No.   III. —  "Meet   me  by  moonlight  alona.' 

Puau,!  Pu3BB,  No.  IV. — "Woodman  aparo  that  tree." 

POEZLE   Paobs,  No.  v.  — "The  Campbells  are  coming," 


58.  Vienna,  Odessa. 

50.  Becaaso  one  swallow 
doea  not  make  ft  Som- 
lasi,  but  anr  oat  oan 
make  a  ^ling. 

Ofl.  A  SheU. 

(jl.  Friendship. 

GS.  Straight w*7. 

63.  Marab  HarigoM. 
I  61.  Ednctation. 
■65.  Potntoe. 
I  (a6.  UeoapitatiOD. 
]  (17.  Dictionary. 
108.  Grouse. 
I  (10.  Tntor,  Trout. 
I  70.  The  Bioodwar. 
|t1.  HaddinKtOD. 

7'2.  Uid-Lothion . 
|TJ.  West  Lothian. 

74.  Kiroordine. 
!7&.  Invoraaas. 
<  TO.  Cromarty. 


1. 

Cryptograph. 
Awowoewy,  vhx  awowtsewy,  vhx 

awoweewy, 
Pemn  qh  acqn  zrtud  zvpr  ucwo 


XTla 


Aw  acr  tvna  nlttvgtr  wu  erpwexrx 

Vhx    vtt    wje    lenarcxvin    comr 

tqicarx  uwwtn 
Acr  yvl  aw  xjnal  xrvac     Wja, 

i^a,  geqru  pvhxtr ! 
Tqur'n  gja  v  yvtfqhi  ncvxwy;  v 

Kwwe  ytvlre, 
Acva  naejan  vhx  ueraa  cqn  cwjc 

Vhx  acrh  qn.  crvex  hw  ower ;  qa 

qn  V  avtr 
Awtx  gl  vh  qxqwa  ujtt  wu  nwjbx 

vhx  ujel, 
S'iqihqulqhi  hwacqhL 

2. 
My  tnitiala  are  remgned  by  my 

A  Christmas  treat. 

Enaigiu  of  royalty. 

To  Bin. 

An  ingredieat  of  bread. 

A  Grecian  goddess. 

To  invest  with  dignities. 

A  colour. 

Not  in  danger- 

A  woman's  glory. 

Haifa  bird. 

Religion. 


A  river  in  Italy. 

A  church. 

A  salutation. 

A  continenL 

A  plaything. 

The  inilMa  and  finah  read 
downwards  name  two  famous 
Englishmen. 


An  European  city. 

A  South  American  river. 

Raphael's  birthplace. 

A  small  ship. 

A  French  river. 

The  initiaU  and  finait  read 
downwards  name  two  fkmoiu 
Generals  who  fought  against  each 
other. 


I  am  an  insect ;  transpose  and 
I  am  something  important  to  all  j 
again,  and  I  send  forth ;  ^aiik, 
and  I  am  an  inuendo. 


A  fish. 

A  metal. 

A  city  of  Campania. 

An  insect. 
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7. 


A  girl's  name< 
A  surface. 
To  elevate. 
A  measure. 


8. 


A  flower. 
A  notion. 
An  abode. 
A  girFs  name. 

9. 

An  animal. 

Repose. 

A  Latin  verb. 

A  pastoral  pipe. 

Famous  Men. 

10.  Putt  no  man  is  so  clever. 

11.  I  bear  50  more  birch  raps. 

12.  Ike    may    make    a    pi-actical 

wheel. 

13.  Sin,  war,  and  malice. 

14.  Why  may  the  letter  P  be  said 

to  be  a  Roman  emperor  1 

15.  Why  IB  the  letter  K  like  a 

pig*s  tail  ? 

16.  O  grim  nun. 

17.  Adams  queer. 

18.  Dip  rose  in  a  tent. 

19.  Cover  not  a  sin. 

20. 

My  initials  will  give  you  the  name 
of  a  man 
Much  addicted  to  love  and  good 
living; 
My  JinaTa  a  spinster  of  dubious 
age. 
Search  Dickens,  and  they  will 
be  given. 

1.  A  note  in  music. 

2.  A  bird  (curtailed). 


3.  Not  defeat. 

4.  The  AraVs  abode. 

5.  A  mistake. 

6.  A  little  animal  (curtailed). 

7.  A  kind  of  glass. 

8.  Rude. 

9.  A  woman's  name. 

10.  A  walking-stick. 

11.  A  little  vessel 

1 2.  A  kind  of  wool. 

13.  A  covering. 

14.  A  beverage. 

15.  A  Spanish  town. 

16.  A  shoemaker's  instrument. 

17.  A  foreign  town. 

Books. 

21.  101  or  bum  nose  so. 

22.  302  bonny  shake. 

23.  1,657  peep  for  A. 

24.  1,200  yes,  say  true  A.  E. 

25.  1003  Bam  at  great  hens  tent 
'     Ann. 

26.  1,552  ah  for  that  one  ! 

27.  Mice  he  goes  on  a  rude  rival. 

28.  Trunt  for  he  vails  ace  foe. 

29. 

T  am  a  bird ;  behead  me,  and  I 
am  what  all  young  ladies  like  to 
have ;  behead  me  again,  and  I  am 
often  heard  at  cricket ;  behead  me 
again,  and  I  am  a  Latin  word  of 
pleasant  meaning ;  behead  me  again, 
and  I  am  a  grandson  of  Jacob. 

30.  Men  at  arms. 

31.  Come,  dip  Oso  in't. 

32.  A  man  musing  O  ! 

33.  I  repent  treason. 

34.  Save  our  den. 

35.  Lo,  J  put  a  cat  in. 
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3G. 

MjJirH  is  a  prej>osition. 
My  second  a  distant  position. 
My  whole  a  town  of  Scotland. 

37. 

1.  Bi'ave. 

2.  An  Arabian  physician. 

3.  King  of  PyloH. 

4.  A  French  statesman. 

5.  A  prophet. 

6.  An  Italian  monk  who  made 

discoveries  in  electricitv. 

7.  Translated  the  Bible  into  the 

Turkish  tongue. 

8.  A  French  astronomer. 

The  initials  give  the  name  of  a 
general  who  ftiught  against  the 
Romans,  and  theJhuUe  the  name  of 
his  states. 

38. 

Ciyi>tograph. 

Izud  ndqb  rtx  hwqa  nbi  brqiz. 
Zbrq  tui  ak  nibfu  ozwqz  oik  izbk 

orvs. 
Huq  hbrq  izb  jbqk  niutbu  fqrib 

uh  ak  ozbqbrludin. 

Authors. 

39.  I  lead,  sii\ 

40.  No  honey  tart,  Poll 

41.  Chkkem  are  £,  &  d. 

42.  50  Jane,  see  how  Sam  drinks. 

43.  50  C^  my  la^t  race ! 

44.  100  Tom  is  hnri,  Jan. 

45.  500  a  mud  hiTa 

46.  1,000  or  JoB&y  H. 

47. 

1.  An  Irish  county  town. 

2.  A  Swiss  osotdift. 


3.  A  Russian  port 

4.  A  Cretan  mountain. 

5.  A  Chinese  town. 

The  iiiitials  and  finals,  read 
downwards,  make  two  cities  of 
Italy. 

48. 

1.  A    town    in    the    south    of 

Sweden. 

2.  A  port  on  the  North  Sea. 

3.  A  town  once  in  Italv,  now 
in  France. 

4.  A  Prussian  port. 

5.  A  Russian  ]K>rt. 

The  initials  and  finals,  read  down- 
wards, make  two  lakes  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

49. 

Mj first  is  a  small  spot  curtailed, 

My  seco7id   is    a    letter    of  the 
alphabet. 

My  third  is  long  delayed, 

My  whole  is  to  meditate. 

50. 

My  first  is  similitude, 
My  second  is  a  descemlant, 
My  third  is  a  generalKMi, 
My  whole  is  a  living; 

51.  What  county  in  England  names 
two  celebrated  artists  ? 

52. 

Mj  first  is  double  my  iectmd  and  a 
hundred  times  my  fkirdy  and 
my  fourth  is  nolhilig. 

My  whole  is  a  mythological  per- 
scmage  whose  name  was  placed 
by  a  great  Greek  author  at 
the  hcMid  of  his  writings,  and 
by  a  guMKl  EttgUflfc  author  at 
thefeoi. 
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53. 

I  contain  14  letters. 
8,  1,  11,  7  is  a  stag. 
14,  13,  2,  9  is  a  fable. 
10,  12,  2,  5,  4,  7  is  the  name  of  a 

hound  celebrated  in  verse. 
3,  11,  9,  6  is  a  raan*s  name. 
My  whole  is  a  celebrated  king  of 

£ngland. 

Towns. 

54.  Big  red  thorn. 

55.  Hie  mad  Dane. 

56.  Ten  took  rest  N. 

« 

57.  N  rub  sly  goat. 

58.  Die  feels  calm. 

59.  Greedy  Sal  bit. 

GO. 

1.  A  county  and  town  in  Wales. 

2.  The  chief  town  of  Dominica. 

3.  The   river  on   which   Berne 

stands. 

4.  A  county  in  the  east  of  Eng- 

land. 

5.  A  town  in  Bctden. 

6.  A  town  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  inUials  and  JiiiaU  read  down- 
wards   make    two    European 
countries. 

61. 

Two  warlike  people  in  the  days  of 

old, 
Rude,   savage,   lawleBi^    tfg^orant, 

and  bold  ; 
They  lived  together  in  the  same 

fair  land. 
And  often  joined  'tk  luttle  hand  to 

hand : 
They  were  allies  agpennst  a  common 

foe. 
But  couM  nol  match  the  soldiers 

from  ^m  Po. 

1.  I  once  i$as  ia.  A«Ift  skilled  with 
the  lallce ; 
Now  large  mid  beautiful  I  stand 
in  France. 


2.  He  loved  his  daughter  miicli — 

his  money  more. 
And  this  he  saved,  although  lie 
was  not  poor. 

3.  A   sparkling  lake  of  northern 

Italy; 
A  town  of  like  name  by  its  sid(' 
we  see. 

4.  On  dinner  tables  I  am   found 

abroad. 
In  England  gijwies  place  me  by 
the  road. 

5.  All  people  of  Sweden,  I'm  sure, 

are  these. 
And  we're  grown  in  the  fields, 
but  not  beans  or  peas. 

One  of  Shakesjjeare's  plays. 

A  man*s  name. 

A  river  in  Europe. 

Dried  juice  of  a  tree  growing  in 

Mexico. 
Name  of  a  heathen  goddess. 
A  lady's  trinket. 
A  poem  by  Longfellow. 
Commercial  town  in  France. 
Name  of  a  swallow  whose  nest  is 

used  in  cooking,  and  Ibund  in 

the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
An  animal  of  the  eqidne  race. 
An  ingredieiit  used  in  making  glass 

and  soap. 
Plant  foQfid    in   Brazil,    used    in 

medieine. 
A  river  in  Africa. 
The  name  of  a  fire. 

^he  inUiala  name  a  startling  and 
melancholy  event;  the  finals 
give  the  locality. 

68. 

My  wfu^  will  aalne  a  British  bird 
WTiose  warbling  notes  may  ofb  be 
heard 
In  the  spring-time  of  ike  year. 
TranapoBed,  and  then  yem  will  see 
An  animal  of  the  least  ilegree 
Which  put  Pharaoh^s  house  in 
fear. 
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My  Iitad  cut  off,  then  I'll  appear      I 
A  fiver  wide  and  deep  and  clear ; 

Through  England  it  doth  Bow. 
Replace  my  head,  cut  offxay  tail. 
Ti-atupoit,  and  then  you  will  not 
fail 

To  see  what  suffers  woe. 

64. 

1.  A  river  of  New  South  Wales. 

2.  The  muse  who  presided  over 

3.  A  king  of  Troy  who,  it  waa 

had  fifty  sons. 

4.  The  muse  of  dancing. 

5.  The  god  of  the  visible  heaven. 

6.  A   people    of    Oaul    of    the 

fielgic  mce.  ^ 

7.  The  goddess  of  strife  among 

the  Greeks.  \ 

The  iniliali  name  the  son  of  i 
Saturn  and  Bhea,  and  the  Jmala 
the  goddess  of  retribution. 


I  am  a  word  of  f 

it  is  true 
Two  over  that  i 


e  letters,  and  yet 
mber  in  me  you 


I'm  odd  when  complete,  but  take 

off  my  head. 
And  then  I'm  reversed  quite  truly 

inutead; 
If  you  take  off  my  tail  along  with 

my  head, 
I'm  the  parent  of  all  wlio  are  living 

and  dead, 

06. 
1  um  a  word  of  nine  letter?,  and  am 

to  be  much  feared  :— 
My  3,  4,  2,  6,  ia  a  weapon. 
„    8,  9,  9,  6,  we  may  si.'e  in  any 

house. 
„    5,  6,  7,  is  an  account  of  time. 
„    3,  2,  7  is  a  body  of  water, 
„    I,  5,  2,  Ciaanamuial. 

4,  3,  7,  6,  what  nio?t  boys  lik?. 


Pdzzu  Ifo.  2. 
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"  The  IvopKrd  wkb  tuitij  atmok  in  the  bnuD,  uid  fell  in  the  oentie 
of  the  file." 
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CHAPTER   XIII. — THE   LEOPARDS.      A   NARROW    ESCAPE. 

HE  three  boys — aa  we  must  still  call  them,  though  Charle}^ 
was  seventeen,  and  was  big  enough,  and  stout  enough, 
to  look  two  or  three  years  older — ^made  only  one 
attempt  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  boat,  and  not 
succeeding,  penetrated  deeper  into  the  wild  forest, 
feeling  sure  that  they  should  come  out  somewhere  or 
other  at  last.  They  had  plenty  of  ammunition,  and 
though  they  could  have  killed  more  game  in  a  day  than 
they  could  have  eaten  in  a  week,  they  were  careful 
enough  to  carry  a  supply  to  last  a  day  or  two,  in  case 
it  might  not  be  so  plentiful  in  the  unexplored  forest- 
depths  towards  which  they  were  advancing.  Biscuit  was 
the  only  thing  they  were  afraid  of  running  short  of;  so 
having  more  than  enough  of  excellent  meat,  they  partook 
very  sparingly  of  their  stock  of  bread.  They  had  seen  several 
gorillas;  but  as  Oharley  said,  '<  What's  the  use  of  wasting- 
shot  and  powder  ?  We  can't  eat  them,  and  their  skins  are  too  heavy  to 
cany.  If  they  oome  near  and  show  fight,  we'll  give  them  pepper ;  but 
not  without  What  it  takes  to  kill  a  gorilla  may  supply  us  with  a  few 
good  meals  when  we  want  'em.  We'll  shoot  nothing  but  what  we  can 
eat^  and  we  are  good  for  a  month  to  cotae  with  economy.  Jacko,  what 
have  you  got  inside  your  trousen  legs  that  makes  them  so  stiff?" 

^'Summut  good  to  eat,  sir,"  answered  Jacko,  with  a  grin.     ''When 
I  lieard  the  chaplain  a-telling  on  us  how  them  ere  Arab  chaps  went 
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across  the  deserts  with  only  a  bit  of  rice  and  a  drink  of  water  for 
breakfast,  and  how  the  water  made  the  rice  they  had  eaten  swell,  and 
kept  them  from  being  hungry,  I  thought  it  was  a  capital  hint,  so 
I  asked  the  fat  cook  to  give  me  a  bit  when  I  knowed  I  was  coming 
with  you,  and  he  gave  me  aome  new  calico  a«  well,  and  so  I  sewed  it  in 
a  double  lining  quite  tight,  right  up  to  my  knees,  and  crammed  it  so 
liard  that  it  can't  slip  about,  though  it  does  feel  heavyish  at  times, 
and  makes  my  legs  ache  after  walking  all  day." 

**  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you,  Jacko,"  said  Fred,  "and  will  be  a 
capital  substitute  for  bread.  Take  your  new  lining  out  to-night  and 
make  a  bag  of  it,  and  we  will  carry  the  rice  in  turns.  It  would  be 
better  cooked,  but  we  can't  manage  that  Tm  afraid." 

"  Oh,  can't  we  though  ;  look  at  that,"  and  Jacko  took  out  a  shallow 
tin  basin  from  the  inside  of  his  cap,  such  as  sailors  commonly  use,  and 
said,  "  I  can  light  a  few  sticks  and  make  you  a  rice  pudding  in  this, 
though  I  haven't  nowt  to  put  in  it  but  a  bit  of  salt.     I  wish  I  had." 

"  Don't  despair,  Jacko,"  said  Charley,  "  there  are  plenty  of  bees'  nests 
about,  I  know,  if  we  hunt  for  them  ;  and  we  can  make  a  capital  rice 
pudding  without  eggs  or  sugar  if  we  find  a  honeycomb." 

They  found  one  on  the  following  day,  and  Jacko  having  made  his 
pudding  with  rice  and  water,  "had  such  a  tightener,"  as  he  said, 
through  the  honey,  he  was  forced  to  undo  a  button  or  two.  He  made 
a  wooden  spoon  with  his  knife  to  stir  it  with,  and  keep  it  frx)m  burning 
to  the  bottom ;  and  as  Charley  said,  what  with  the  fat  of  the  deer,  and 
the  honey,  made  as  rich  a  pudding  as  he  would  wish  to  eat,  and  quite  as 
good  as  ever  Dick  put  upon  his  uncle's  table.  Jacko  had  often  helped 
Dick  when  cooking,  so,  as  he  said  himself,  "  had  got  up  to  a  thing 
or  two." 

"  Gk)t  what  we  call  in  the  classics  a  wrinkle  or  two,  eh,  Jacko,"  said 
Fred. 

''  No  it  wa^'t  Mr.  Claaeios,  it  was  the  Cook  as  gave  me  a  wrinkle  or 
two,"  said  Jacko,  unc<xmcions  that  Fred  was  "x>okiQg  his  fun  at  him," 
for  the  boys  were  quite  happy,  and  there  was  a  «mile  on  etery  face  as 
they  sat  round'  the  camp  fiM  at  night ;  for  as  Ja^d^e^  Miid,  •"  Ain't  it  jolly 
to  have  more  trees  for  a  fire,  than  all  the  horses  in  tke  world- could  drag 
away  if  they  was  cut  down?  I  should  like  to  roastr  a  gvtot  elephant, 
with  his  legs  tied  up  to  a  hi^  tree,  and  hia  head  dawm  'Wouldn't  he 
frizide  wi'  a  pUe  of  trees  a  bia^g  under  him  ?  Amd.  iolft^'criokeoy  what 
a  big  dish  we  should  want  to  catdi  the  gravy." 

"  You  would  want  two  more  elephants  in  hantiesa  to^  keep  walking 
round  outside  the  fire  to  taint  him,  Jacko^"  said- >01uHd«Jr«     "Wouldn't 
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a  aeveiity  foot  long  whale  suit  you  better  1  He  wt>uld  want  no  batfting, 
as  he  woald  keep  on  oiling  himself  until  he  was  coined." 

That  night  they  had  been  feasting  on  boiled  eggs,  Jacko  himng  found 
several  nests,  and  since  the  tin  basin  that  fitted  inside  his  cap  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  it  had  been  brought  into  use,  the  boy  was  constantly 
endearouring  to  find  something  he  could  either  boil-  or  bake. 

The  further  our  young  adventurers  advanced,  the  darker  the  fbrest 
appeared  ;  for,  excepting  where  the  wild  animals  had  passed,  thero  was 
no  track  of  any  kind,  no  sign  that  the  solitude  had  ever  been  inraded 
by  the  foot  of  man  ;  for  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  the  screaming  and 
singing  of  binds,  w«re  nearly  all  the  sounds  heard  throughout  the  day. 
It  was  during  the  night  when  the  growl  and  roar  of  the  more  formid* 
able  animals  were  heard  ;  then  the  forest  broke  out  into  the  full  burst 
of  its  savage  life,  when  the  spotted  leopard  fi^lowed  the  cry  of  alarm 
raised  by  its  flying  prey,  while  many  another  animal  was  in  pursuit  of 
the  young,  whose  warm  blood  and  quivering  flesh  would  before  morning 
appease  its  hunger.  During  this  time,  which  was  the  most  to  be  feared, 
they  kept  up  a  large  fire  and  a  strict  watch,  nor  was  any  one  of  them 
ever  found  asleep  on  his  post.  Three  braver-hearted  youths  never 
threaded  the  lonely  solitudes  of  Nature  ;  for  Jacko  had  within  him  the 
real  stuff  out  of  which  heroes  are  made. 

One  night  when  Charley  kept  watch,  they  had  encamped  in  a  part  of 
the  forest  that  was  darker  than  usual,  so  tall  and  thick  together  were 
the  trees,  and  so  small  the  open  space  they  had  selected  by  cutting  down 
a  few  young  suckers ;  for  Charley  had  thrust  a  small  axe  in  his  belt 
when  they  set  out,  and  they  found  it  very  useful,  as  it  took  a  long 
while  to  cut  with  their  knives  such  an  opening  as  could  be  cleared  in  a 
few  minutes  with  an  aze«  Besides  the  yovmg  trees  that  had  to  be  out 
down  before  they  could  encamp,  there  were  vines  and  trailing  plants  that 
festooned  the  larger  trees,  and  hung  down  from  the  lower  branches, 
forming  at  times  a  strong  network  of  elastie  cazne-like  shoots,  whidi 
made  exc^ent  fuel,  and  was  soon  prepared;  for  Jacko  deiigfatadl"to 
hew  and  haok,  and  pointed  with  pxvie  to  the  large  pile '  of  firewood  he 
had  felled  for  the  nighi 

Wh^iher  on  this  paitioular  occasion  prey  was-ieis  plentiftil,  or  the 
smell  of  the  gazelle  they  had  roasted,  together  with  the  undressed  half 
they  had  suspttided  fidOma  bnuneb'to  keep  it  cool  and  fresh  nntil  moiming, 
attmcted  the  leopard' that  Is^  in  watt,  or  all'  united,  caused  it  to  .show* 
a  bolder  frvnt  than  suoh  ni^itiy  vidtoiB  had  hitiievto  done,  it  was 
diffioolt  to«telL 

Twice  it  caught  Charley^s  eye  as  it'  Imy  growling)  a»  if  ready  fiMr  a 
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spring;  but  had  retreated  each  time  he  had  raised  his  rifle  ;  for,  sure  of 
his  aim,  he  only  waited  for  that  last  wriggling  motion,  which  nearly  all 
the  feline  class  of  animals  make — as  may  be  witnessed  in  domestic  cats 
— JQst  before  they  spring  upon  their  prey.  This  quivering  motion, 
which  he  well  understood,  the  leopard  had  not  assumed,  so  he  had 
reserved  his  fire,  not  wishing  unnecessarily  to  awake  his  companion. 

A  third  time  the  enemy,  having  shifted  his  ground,  lay  crouching  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  growling  more  angrily  and  switching  his  tail 
about  more  rapidly  than  he  had  ever  hitherto  done.  Charley,  with  his  rifie 
raised,  covered  him,  with  the  fire  between  them,  for  he  knew  by  its  look 
the  animal  meant  mischief;  while  nearly  over  his  head,  swinging  in  the 
night  air,  hung  the  remainder  of  the  uncooked  gazelle,  a  tempting  morsel 
for  a  famished  leopard,  and  worth  contending  for.  At  last  he  made  the 
spring : — just  at  the  very  same  moment  that  Charley  pulled  the  trigger, 
one  was  launched  against  the  other — ^for  though  the  leopard  was  fairly 
struck  in  the  brain,  it  was  making  its  bound  when  it  met  the  bullet, 
which,  through  shortening  the  length  of  its  full  spring,  caused  it  to  fiill  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  fire,  where,  in  its  dying  agony,  it  scattered  the 
blazing  branches,  and  threw  up  a  shower  of  sparks. 

Its  death-cry  and  the  report  of  the  rifle  awoke  both  Fred  and  Jacko, 
and  they  rubbed  their  eyes  and  stared  at  what  they  saw  in  wonder ;  for 
they  thought  Charley  was  broiling  a  whole  leopard  on  the  fire  in  its  skin. 
"  Him  is  not  good  to  eat,"  said  Jacko,  pointing  to  the  fire.  "  I  tasted 
a  bit  of  that  little  'im,  and  it  was  as  strong  as  a  dead  dog  that  had 
been  kept  a  month,  and  left  for  the  bluebottles  to  watch — and — " 

He  was  just  in  time,  for  the  leopardess  had  come  up,  and  was  so 
close  behind  him  that  he  might  almost  have  touched  her,  had  he  put 
out  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the  loaded  revolver,  which  Jacko  fired 
twice,  the  first  time  into  her  ear, — ^for  her  spring  was  intended  to  be 
straight  forward,  and  he  was  on  one  side. 

Never  was  greater  presence  of  mind  displayed  than  the  boy  showed 
at  that  moment  Had  he  stood  before  her,  instead  of  on  one  side,  he 
must  have  gone  down  ;  instead  of  which,  Fred  was  placed  in  the  level 
line  of  her  spring,  which  would  have  been  made  in  another  second,  had 
not  Jad:o  fired  the  revolver  close  to  her  ear,  for  he  alone  had  seen  her. 
The  second  shot  entered  her  eye. 

Both  the  young  gentlemen  stood  speechless ;  for  the  crackling  of  the 
faggots,  and  the  singeing  and  spluttering  of  the  animal  on  the  fire,  had 
prevented  them  from  hearing  the  low  rustling  of  the  underwood  iddoh 
the  leopardess  made  as  she  came  up,  and  crouched  low  before  making 
her  spring.     It  was  her  hot  breathing  that  caused  Jacko  to  turn  round 
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80  suddenly,  when  he  heard  the  movement  in  the  jangle  close  to  his 
elbow ;  and  as  he  never  lay  down  to  sleep  without  having  the  revolver 
loaded  and  within  reach,  so  he  never  got  up  but  what  it  was  the  first 
thing  he  placed  his  hand  upon ;  so  careful  was  he  of  it,  and  so  proud 
because  he  was  trusted  with  so  valuable  a  weapon. 

Jacko  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  he  said,  *'  I  was  very  near  a-treading 
on  it.  I  was,  indeed  ;  when  I  felt  a  long  stick  move  against  my  legs, 
and  I  looked  to  see  if  it  was  a  snake  a-going  to  coil  up  round  my 
bare  feet :  then  I  seed  it  close  to,  all  of  a  quiver  like,  and  I  knowed, 
beooss  you  had  told  me,  as  that  meant  pepper,  and  no  mistake ;  so  I 
popped  it  close  to  her  .ear,  and  before  she  had  time  to  get  up,  I  gave  her 
one,  two,  and  when  she  tumbled  on  her  side,  I  didn't  think  as  how  she 
wanted  a  little  one  in ;  and  that  was  how  I  did  it.** 

"Kyou  haven't  saved  Fred's  life,  you  have  saved  him  from  a  roast- 
ing and  a  terrible  mauling,"  said  Charley,  speaking  more  cheerfully  than 
he  feii,  for  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  true  state  of  things,  and  knew  how 
narrowly  his  cousin  had  escaped.  *^  It  is  the  female  you  have  shot, 
Jadco ;  no  doubt  she  was  pretty  close  on  the  heels  of  her  husband,  and 
when  he  fell  into  the  fire,  instead  of  on  me,  she  knew  from  his  cry  that 
he  had  come  to  grief ;  so,  like  a  good  wife,  came  to  help  him  or  revenge 
his  death.  I  give  you  credit  for  your  sudden  presence  of  mind,  Jacko  ; 
to  have  hesitated  a  second  would  have  been  too  late.  Fred  must  have 
gone  down,  as  neither  of  us  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Yours  is  a  more  daring  attack  than  mine,  for  I  was  prepared,  and  had 
covered^my  prey  when  it  sprung.  I  shake  hands  with  you,  Jacko,  and 
own  you  a  brave  fellow." 

The  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  said,  ^'  Please  don't ;  but  I  wish 
poor  mother  heard  you ; "  and  when  Fred  also  shook  hands,  and  spoke 
in  his  praise,  he  fairly  broke  down,  and  blubbered  more  than  Uie  bite 
of  any  leopard  would  ever  have  made  him,  no  matter  how  severe  the 
wound. 

''  The  fire  has  spoilt  the  finest  skin  I  ever  saw,"  said  Charley,  looking 
at  the  huge  animal  whose  hide  was  singed ;  ^'  but  it  would  have  been  too 
heavy  for  us  to  have  carried  ;  and  we  must  be  thankful  that  things  are 
as  they  are,  considering  we  have  lost  our  way." 

When  Charley  awoke  on  the  following  morning  he  found  his  cousin 
had  skinned  the  leopardess,  and  when  asked  for  what  purpose,  he  said, 
*'  To  make  Jacko  a  new  cap  of  the  skin,  so  that  whenever  I  look  at  him 
it  will  remind  me  that  I  owe  him  a  life." 

'^It  will  break  the  hmve  boy's  heart  if  you  tell  him  so,"  said  Charley, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  cousin's  shoulder/ 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 
HOW  THE  FANS  WERE   **  UNBEWITCHED." 

THEBE  is  no  need  to  state  that  the  doctor  and  those  left  with  hira 
in  ohmrge  of  the  boat,  had  long  before  this  gone  up  the  river,  and 
joined  the  crew,  who  oootinued  to  hunt  and  amuse  th^nselves  anumg 
the  savages  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  Fan  village,  where  they  had 
taken  up  their  quarters.  The  captain  did  not  take  the  loss  of  his 
nephews  so  much  to  heart  as  might  have  been  supposed,  so  partial  as 
he  was  to  the  two  cousins^  £or  he  had  the  greatest  faith  in  their  courage 
and  judgment.  As  for  Harry,  he  said,  "  The  love  of  wild  advenitire 
runs  in  our  blood  ;  and  if  I  thought  my  brother  Charley  was  afraid  of 
&oiQg  danger,  I  .would  disown  him.  As  to  Fred,  he's  as  braTC^s  a 
lion,  and  makes  as  little  noise  about  it ;  and  I  would  trust  to  Jaeko  as 
I  would  to  a  faithful  dog.  He  may  be  killed  ;  but  while  there's  Hfe  in 
him  he'll  never  desert  his  master.  Perhaps  they  may  fall  on  their  feet 
somewhere,  and  one  of  them  be  made  a  king,  like  you ; "  and  the  young 
lieutenant  grinned  as  he  first  looked  at  his  uncle,  then  at  the  doctor. 

'*  None  of  your  quizzing,  Harry,"  said  the  good-natured  undo.  ^  You 
don't  know  what  you  may  come  to  before  you  die ;  perhi^ps  be  found 
guilty  of  bewitching  my  predecessor,  and  occasioning  his  death,  at  the 
forthcoming  trial ;  for  I  see  the  natives  are  beginning  to  muster  strong. 
Ought  we  not  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  " 

<^  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  interfere*  with  them  until  the 
trial  is  over,"  said  the  chiqilain.  ^'  It  is  one  of  ^thmr  oldest  customs, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  good  will  be  by  endeavouring  to  convince  them 
that  tiiis  Segaree  ICfidioine-man,  Witoh-finder,  or  by  whatever  otiier 
name  they  call  him,  is  an  impostor,  and  a  great  ^rascal,  who  has  caused 
many  lives  to  be  taken,  through  pronoimcing  those  guilty  against  whom 
he  had  taken  a  dislike,  or  who  had  exposed  his  wiahes.  If  anything, 
he  is  mare  feared  than  that  harmless  idol,  for  he  has  the  power  to 
spare)  or  slay,  and  whomsoever  he  finds  guilty  is  put  to  death  ;  for  there 
is  only  one  appeal,  and. that  is  swallowing  a  imp  of  poison,  to  prove 
their  JMnocence ;  and*  as  this  rascal  mixes  the  dose  hims^  which  they 
have  to  swalloy,  you  may  be  sure  he  makes  it  strong  enough  to  confirm 
the  truikh  of  the  sentenoeihe  has  pronounced.  There  is  scarcely  a  fimiily 
in  the  whole  tribe  but  what  hasi  had,  at  one  time  or  anotiier,  to  con- 
tiihate  a  'vktim  to  this  dreadful  and  murderous  custom ;  and  -though 
they  all  hate  this  vindictive  d0vil-«--for  he  is  nothing  else — they  look  on 
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him  with  fear  and  trembling,  ^or  wh«n  he  Ibond  the  queen  guilty  of 
eaiudng  her  hasbaaid's  illness,  two  years  ago,  the  was  put  to  death/ 

''Were  we  to  refuse  this  trial/'  snd  the  interpreter,  ''we  should 
make  the  whole  tribe  our  enemies.  It  has  now  been  put  off  much 
longer  ^an  it  ever  was  before }  and  no  king  or  chief  of  note  erer  dies 
wil^Kmt  t^eir  believing  that  some  one  bewitched  him.  A  more  blood- 
thirsty and  vindiotiTe  scoundrel  than  this  Medicine-man  never  breathed, 
for  he  never  spares  any  who  have  given  him  offence,  but  at  the  nei^t 
trkl  finds  them  guilty,  when  they  are  executed  on  the  spot.  I  have 
been  making  inqtiines  amongst  seme  of  the  most  inteiligent  of  the 
natiTes,  and  they  tell  me  they  already  know  who  will  be  selected  as 
the  next  victim,  and  found  goiliy  of  caumg 'the* death  of  the  late  king. 
The  doctor  has  seen  her." 

"  I  have,  andcoBversed  with  her,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  she  was  brought 
up  at  the  Mi86ion-4K)use,  and  has  white  blood  in  her  veins  ;  some  one 
of  the  reverend  fathers,  among  his  other  labours,  rescued  her  from 
slavery,  ^le  is  really  a  beautiful  girl,  only  sixteen ;  and  as  this 
villainous  Witch>fin4er  could  not  obtain  her  as  one  of  his  wives,  he 
even  -went  so  &r  as  to  threaten  to  find  her  guilty,  unless  she  consented 
to  marry  him.  But  I  think  he  has  dug  his  own  pit,  and  will  faU  into 
it  to-day,  and  that  we  may  be  able,  under  a  promise  to  save  him — 
which  from  the  bott(»n  of  my  Btml  I  hope  the  natives  will  not  allow 
us  to  keep— to  make  him  confess  his  own  guilt  before  themselves, 
when  the  trial  is  over,  and  then  tiiey  will  drown  him  like  a  rat,  as 
^bey  Idireatened  to  do." 

The  doctor  spoke  as  he  felt,  and  there  was  a  loathing  on  his  coun- 
tenance, -as  he  piotaPed  the  vindicrttve  beast  he  had  spoken  against,  and 
when  he  rose  up  he  stamped  his  ^t  on  the  groimd  as  if  to  show  how 
he  would  stamp  out  the  life  of  the  hated  Witch-finder,  were  he  under  his 
heel. 

" How  is-it  we  ira^ve  sot  seen  this  pretty  female  you  mention)"  in- 
quired the  captain. 

"  It  was  by  my  desire,  captain,"  replied  the  chaplain,  '^  for  we  know 
what  youth  is ;  and  I  thought  if  tiie  bo^s  saw  her,  they  might  get  to 
quarrelling  as-  to  which  should  have  her  for  a  sweetheart,  iov  she  is 
really  veiy  han<kome,  what  you  would  iiaagine  a  yoimg  Indian  princess 
ought  to  be,  with  a  dark  olive  complexion.  She  was  to  have  been  the 
queen  of  the  Fans  in  aneither  year,  if  the  king  had  lived,  which  I  am  glad 
that  he  did  not,  for  she  has  all  the  sensibility  of  an  English  girl,  that  is,  I 
mean  naturally,  fbir  you  cannot  inaagine  her  living  among  theso  savages 
without  getting  a  slight  taint  firtmi  them." 
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"  I  see  now,"  said  Harry,  addressing  the  chaplain,  "  why  you  were  so 
anxious  T  should  not  peep  into  the  pretty  bamboo-hut  at  the  forest  end 
of  the  village.  Does  this  dusky  Yenus  dress  like  her  namesake,  or 
only  put  about  a  foot  of  crinoline  round  her  waist  like  the  natives)" 

'^  She  wore  the  classical  costume,  until  I  persuaded  her  to  alter  it," 
replied  the  chaplain, — ^'  a  looped-up  tunic,  such  as  you  see  in  Grecian 
sculpture ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  no  young  lieutenant  was  with  us, 
when  we  saw  the  enchanting  huntress." 

*^  She  only  wanted  a  bow  in  her  hand,"  said  the  doctor,  '^  to  have 
recalled  Diana  in  her  younger  days,  about  to  follow  the  chase." 

"And  that  wicked  Medicine-man  would  have  sentenced  het  to 
death  ? "  said  the  young  lieutenant,  springing  up.  "  If  no  one  dse 
dro¥ms  the  scoundrel,  I  wilL  We  will  make  our  gorilla  his  executioiier. 
Only  a  beast  is  fit  to  send  such  a  monster  out  of  the  world.  My  fingers 
fairly  itch  to  be  clutching  at  his  throat.  Will  this  goddess  be  preaoit 
at  the  trial  ?  " 

"  All  belonging  to  the  tribe  are  compelled  to  be  present,"  replied  the 

nterpreter.     "  Absence  alone  is  held  to  be  a  proof  of  guilt.     Hush  > 

they  are  beating  the  drums,  and  already  mustering  in  the  square  before 

the  idol-house.     The  wooden  god  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  by  rights  > 

but  Dick  has  got  him  in  safe  keeping,  I  hope  ? " 

"  It  will  be  there  beyond  doubt,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  very  grave, 
"  and  I  hope  instrumental  in  contributing  towards  the  rope  which  will 
swing  the  life  out  of  that  reptile,  who  will  soon  be  spitting  his  poiaoi^ 
among  these  poor  benighted  heathens,  never  I  hope  to  be  bewitched 
again." 

"  Rather  difficult  to  hang  a  serpent  with  a  rope,  doctor,  isn't  it  1 " 
said  Harry ;  "  if  he  was  a  slimy  one,  I  think  it  would  sl^  But  come 
along,  the  performance  is  about  to  commence." 

When  the  sailors  came  up,  they  found  the  natives  assembled  in  a 
large  half-circle,  facing  the  idol-house,  at  the  front  of  which  was  tiie 
impostor,  painted  and  plumed,  and  his  features  so  disguised  as  to  be 
undistinguishable.  It  appeared  to  have  been  the  usual  custom  to  form 
a  solid  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  went  through  lus  mook 
incantation ;  but  in  this  instance,  the  form  was  changed  by  the  Fan 
chiefi),  at  the  suggestion  of  the  doctor.  Before  the  Witch-finder  was 
scattered  a  parcel  of  "  deviliBh  cantraps,"  such  as  human  bones,  and 
teeth  of  animals,  and  feathers.  He  sat  down  on  a  low  seat,  and  held 
before  him  a  glass,  in  which  he  kept  looking  at  himself  and  making 
hideous  faces,  more  so,  if  possible,  than  his  own  when  at  rest. 

A  close  observer  could  not  have  &dled  noticing  the  malignant  fire  in 
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his  eje  as  he  glanoed  towards  where  the  beautifal  Memonia  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  women.  It  was  made  known  afterwards  that  he  had  seen 
her  just  before  he  set  oat  for  the  trial,  and  been  again  refused,  when  he 
had  threatened  what  he  would  do,  even  before  the  women.  He  had  a 
slight  hold  of  her  for  having  refused  the  King's  offer,  under  the  plea 
that  she  was  too  young  to  become  his  wife — grounds  strong  enough  to 
support  a  charge  of  witchcraft ;  for  while  the  most  talented  men  that 
ever  lived  have  been  bewitched  in  all  ages  hj  beautiful  women,  there 
could  be  nothing  marvellous  in  an  ugly  old  nigger  losing  both  his  wits  and 
his  life  through  love  of  such  a  marvel  of  beauty  as  Memonia.  The  women 
said  that  the  old  king  was  so  fond  of  her,  he  wanted  to  eat  her ;  and 
as,  in  his  last  moments,  he  kept  mumbling  her  name,  Uiey  thought  he 
was  giving  orders  for  her  to  be  cooked,  as  a  proof  of  his  affection. 

The  impostor  kept  on  spluttering  and  blowing,  shaking  his  arms, 
then  his  legs,  and  bumping  himself  on  his  seat  with  such  force  that, 
had  it  been  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  he  would  have  gone  dean  through. 
Then  he  spat  on  the  ground,  as  if^  in  his  black,  bitter  heart,  he  said, — 
''  I  don't  care  that  for  her ! "  Then  he  stooped  forward,  making  a 
pretence  that  what  he  sought  appeared  in  the  glass,  and,  itdsing  his 
voice,  exclaimed — ''  Memonia  !  Memonia  1 — the  witch  1  the  witch  ! " 
while  all  the  assembled  Fans  took  up  the  cry. 

But  just  at  that  moment,  and  before  his  eyes  were  turned  from  the 
glass,  he  beheld  a  reflection  in  it  that  appalled  him.  It  was  the  lost  idol, 
surmounting  a  pale  £fice,  that  nodded  in  the  mirror  as  the  head  nodded 
to  which  it  was  attached.  Then  a  deep  voice  was  heard  sa3ring — *'  It 
was  Nigra  who  killed  the  king ; "  and  the  form  that  spoke  pointed  to 
the  impostor,  who  was  rolling  in  convulsions  on  the  ground.  Then 
the  accusing  spirit  vanished,  as  Dick,  the  fat  cook,  stooped  down  and 
crept  back  again  into  the  idol-house ;  for  he  was  the  accuser. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  silence  as  of  death.  The  multitude  was 
struck  dumb  with  fear  and  amazement.  Even  some  of  the  sailors  were 
startled,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  appearance  of  Dick,  with 
his  &ce  chalked ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Fans  find  voice,  than  they 
exclaimed — "  Nigra,  Nigra !  to  the  death  !  to  the  death  ! "  and  there 
was  A  savage  and  exulting  earnestness  in  the  deepening  roar. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  biilk  of  Dick,  never  was  a  criminal  before 
overwhelmed  with  such  a  weight  of  evidence ;  for  had  not  the  ghost 
of  the  man  they  had  eaten,  together  with  the  wooden  god  they  had  lost, 
come  back  to  declare  his  guilt  ?  Never  among  all  Uie  traditions  the  Fans 
had  preserved  was  one  so  wonderful  and  convincing  as  this,  and  never 
before  had  their  idol  risen  up  to  pronounce  judgment ;  for  they  believed 
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it  was  their  own  wooden  god  who  nad  spoken.  Ab  for  the  ■  Witch^finder, 
he  lay  prone  on  the  ground,  writhing  like  a  woimded  snake ;  knowing 
that  his  time  had  oome,  and  really  believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  white 
man,  whose  bones,  as  he  thought,  he  had  assisted  to  pick,  had,  in 
company  of  the  god  Mambo,  appeared  against  him  to  unmask  his 
villainy ;  and  when  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  approached,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  falsely  accused  the  young  maiden  because  of  her  reftiBal  to 
become  one  of  his  wives.  Tn  answer  to  their  qu^tions,  he  fartlier 
confessed  that  he  had  caused  several  others  whom  tiiey  named  to  be 
executed  because  he  disliked  them  for  opposing  him,  and  only  asked  to 
be  executed  at  once. 

No  one  interceded  in  his  behalf;  and  the  interpreter- eon v^^  to 
them  the  clear  meaning  of  the  chaplain's  address,  in  which  he  -proved 
to  them  that  they  were  no  less  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  Iw^thren 
than  the  wi'etch  they  were  about  to  execute,  whose  diabolioal  orders 
they  had  obeyed. 

The  English  sailors  wanted  to  put  him  to  death  by  loosening  the 
large  gorilla,  and  setting  him  on  to  tear  the  wretch  to  pieces ;  but  the 
doctor  said  the  animal  had  become  so  inoffensive  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  attack  him.  In  better  accordance  with  their  own 
notions  of  savage  justice,  the  Fan  chiefe  commanded  all  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  families  who  had  suffered  through  ttie  impostor's  fWse  verdicts 
to  come  forward  and  dispatch  him  with  their  war-hatehets — a  senteoce 
which  was  executed  as  soon  as  the  Englishmen  had  retired  out  of  sight ; 
for  the  captain  would  not  give  them  permission  to  witness  the  awfiil 
butchery. 

When  all  was  over,  the  Fan  chiefs  brought  the  beautiful  Memonia 
before  the  captain,  and  said  he  must  now  make  her  his  queen.  With 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  she  stood  trembling  before  him,  until  the  kind 
old  captain  drew  her  to  him,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said — 

"  Do  not  tremble,  my  child,  nor  be  airaid.  You  have  had  a  naarow 
escape,  and  God  has  been  very  merciful,  and,  in  His  name,  I  solemnly 
promise  that  I  will  be  as  a  father  to  you,  and  when  we  return  to  England 
you  shall  go  with  us." 

Having  been  among  the  missionaries  by  the  coast,  she  understood 
every  word  he  utteredj  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
him,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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CHAPTER      XV. 
TOB   PORBST  OOUNTRT  OP  YOLfBA. 

SEVRRAL  weeks  liad  bow  elapaed  aiBoe  the  three  youths  fifst  set  out 
on  their  hunting  excursion  in  the  greati Afrioan  Ibissts,  and  during 
all  tiiat  periiKl  they  kad  nerer  one^-T-aaooefiting  biaouit — known  the 
want  of  food.  Meat  tipuey  had  in  abundance,  i and  many  «dible  roots  aiid 
wild  £ruit,  honey  and  eggs,  were  often  brought  in  by  Jaoko,  who  was 
c<mstantly  hunting  about  for  «uch  supplies  while  the  two  young  gentle- 
men enjoyed  their  pipes;  for  they  did  not* even  run  short  of  tobacco, 
and  Charley  had  long  since  pleaded  guilty  to  his  oouain  that  when  he 
first  aet  out  he  intended  to  have  a  few  weeks  of  it ;  that,  was  why  they 
were  so  plentifully  provided. 

All  thi.  time  they  h^  been  journeying  nwthwwd,  kagne.  »way  from 
the  Gaboon,,  and  ware  now  near  to  where  a  riTBr  emptiea  itself  into  the 
Atlaatio  by  ihe  Bi^t  of  Benin,  in  a  part  of  Northern  Africa  only 
known  to  one  or  <two  ttayellers  as  the  Fouest  Country  of  YolibcL  The 
few  plaoes  that  <bovder  upon  this  unexplored  counky,  tiiough  fax  away, 
are  under  fthe  .dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  Bomou,  and  near  to  Lake  Chad, 
while  the  only  town  hitherto  discovered  is  at  present  nameless. 

Yet  aioond  thewide^  wild,'unkn/Oiwn  regionaof  Yoliba  there  are  splendid 
cities,  osrer  which  pdnoes  rule,  robed  in  '^  barberic  pearl  and  gold  f  harems 
filled  with  Flowers  of  Beauty ;  and  markets  where  slaves,  jewels,  ivory, 
and  evwy thing*  (Cortly  may  be  purchased ;  where  war  is  waged  and  kings 
deposed^  whose  namea  ara  imknown  beyond  Rabba  and  Lagos  }  where 
the  finest  fruits  and  the  richest  wines  of  Africa  are  produeed.  We  have 
no  history  of  the  Forest  Country  of  Yeliba,  in  Nortlmm  Africa,  and 
in  the  last  published  map  its  borders  are  macked  in  white  space  as  being 
inhabited  by  "  Ladspendent  Pagan  Tribes  f  and  that  is  ^l  we  know. 
What  land  lies  eaatward^-rfar  away,  where  the  Nile  is  known  to  flow — 
has  not  yet  been,  stamped  with  the  foot  of  civilised  man ;  and  who  the 
pagan  tribes  were,  our  young  explorers  were  the  first  to  discover,  when 
they  entered  amid  them  as  captives. 

Jii^o  was  the  first  to  reach  the  open  country  after  their  long  sojourn 
in  tluit  pathless  Land  of  Trees ;  his  sharp  eyes  discovered  the  .opening 
light  beyond,  and  he  ran  forward,  exclaiming — 

^*  Oh,  orickee  !  ain't  we  found  a  way  out  at. last  ?  I  should  think  so, 
raiher,  and  a  -road,  too,  and  somebody  coming  akng  it  and  raising 
such  a  dust,  as  if  a  thousand  street-sweepers  were  hard  at  ^ork,  and 
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hadn't  sprinkled  a  drop  of  water  on  the  road  before  they  b^an.  Oh ! 
make  haste  and  come  and  look  ;  such  a  lot  of  black  fellows  on  elephants 
and  camels."  Charley  walked  up  very  leisurely,  with  Fred  behind  him, 
coming  out  beside  the  long  procession,  when  a  halt  was  called,  and  a 
few  words  exchanged  between  two  men,  richly  dressed  and  splendidly 
mounted  on  Arab  horses.  Then  one,  a  handsome-looking  Moor,  rode  up, 
and,  accosting  Charley  in  French,  asked  him  from  whence  they  came 
and  whither  they  were  going ;  to  which  Charley  replied,  that  they  had 
come  from  the  Gaboon,  near  to  where  their  ship  was  at  anchor,  and  had 
lost  their  way  while  hunting  in  the  forest,  amid  which  they  had  been 
wandering  for  weeks ;  but  as  to  whither  they  were  journeying,  all  he 
could  say  was  they  were  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  town,  then  finding 
their  way  to  the  ship. 

The  Moor  rode  back  to  the  chief,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  large 
diamond  in  his  turban  and  a  jewel-handled  scimitar,  and,  exchanging  a 
few  words,  among  which  '^  Christian  dogs  "  were  all  that  Charley  under- 
stood, he  returned  again,  and  ordering  their  guns  to  be  taken  from 
them,  they  were  placed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  the  long  procession 
was  soon  again  on  its  way.  Jacko  had  secreted  the  revolver  under 
the  empty  biscuit-bag,  which  was  buttoned  up  inside  his  ragged  and 
dirty  shirt ;  and  Fred  had  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  left,  and  that 
was  alL 

"  Well,  we  are  prisoners  safe  enough,"  said  Charley,  speaking  in  his 
usual  cheerful  way;  ^'  but  under  what  Sultan,  Rajah,  Bey,  or  Prince,  at 
present  we  know  not.  Whoever  the  fellow  may  be  with  the  diamond 
in  his  nightcap,  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  giving  us  a  mount,  considering 
the  dilapidated  state  of  our  shoes ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  matters 
are  not  so  bad  as  they  might  have  been." 

"Not  by  many  a  bit,"  replied  Fred ;  "for  these  African  princes  generally 
couple  their  prisoners  together  like  fox-hounds,  and  if  they  do  not  get 
over  the  ground  fiist  enough,  those  black  rascals,  armed  with  epears, 
help  them  along  with  the  points,  which  is  worse  than  the  bite  of  those 
infernal  ants  that  have  so  often  attacked  us.  Jacko  would  £ure  best, 
through  having  spliced  a  portion  of  the  leopard-skin  where  his  trousers 
gave  way.     Shouldn't  you,  Jacko  1 " 

"I  don't  care  what  Uiey  do  at  me,  much,"  replied  brave-hearted 
Jacko,  "  if  they  only  don't  go  to  meddle  with  you ;  'cause  I've  been 
used  to  having  my  wackings  ever  since  I  was  quite  a  little  *un ;  though 
I've  heard  say  when  they  make  you  pull  your  shoes  off,  and  give  you 
what  they  call  the  basting-a-toe,  it's  a  regular  hot  'un,  and  I  don't  think 
I  should  like  that  over  much,  thank  you." 
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"  Yes ;  the  bastinado's  a  rum  'un  to  come  first,  Jacko,"  said  Charley, 
winking  at  Fred.  "  They  lay  you  down  very  carefully ;  ask  you  if  you 
feel  quite  comfortable ;  then  four  fellows  come  with  an  infernal  great 
sledge-hammer  apiece,  and  begin  to  bellows  away  at  the  soles  of  your 
feet — one,  two^as  hard  as  ever  they  can  go.  A  fine  thing,  no  doubt, 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  when  a  fellow's  feet  are  frost-bitten  and  he  has  no 
feeling  in  them ;  but  rather  too  warm,  I  should  say,  for  a  climate  like 
this.** 

"  But  they  serve  the  women  worse  than  that,"  said  Fred,  *'  when 
they  want  to  get  shot  of  'em ;  for  they  get  a  great  five-bushel  sack, 
pop  a  few  heavy  stones  in  the  bottom  by  way  of  a  pillow,  then  shove 
'em  in,  head  foremost,  and  tie  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack  very  carefully 
to  keep  their  feet  warm ;  then  carry  them  to  where  there's  a  deep  hole 
in  the  river,  when  two  strong  fellows  give  the  sack  a  swing,  let  go,  and 
it's  all  over  with  'em  in  a  twinkling." 

''  I  should  just  like  to  be  inside  the  sack  with  this  here  revolver,  and 
room  enough  to  get  my  arm  through,"  said  Jacko  ;  **  wouldn't  they  cut 
their  luckies  and  drop  me,  if  they  only  got  one  a  piece  in  their  legs  ?  I 
should  think  so,  rather.  I  hope  my  dear  old  mother  will  never  be 
shoved  in  one  like  that'n."  And  Jacko  looked  very  grave  as  he  pic- 
tured his  dear  old  mother  shoved  into  a  sack,  with  only  her  poor  feet 
sticking  out,  and  wondered  what  she  would  do  if  she  happened  to  have 
that  nasty  cough  which  troubled  her  bo  much  at  times. 

After  having  journeyed  some  few  miles,  they  halted  where  clumps  of 
trees  threw  a  pleasant  shadow  over  a  clear  watercourse,  while  all  around 
spread  a  pleasant  plain  sprinkled  with  large  patches  of  herbage ;  and 
when  they  dismounted  they  found  that  they  were  not  the  only  prisoners, 
as  several  others  were  placed  beside  them ;  and  amongst  the  number  some 
beautiful  girls  that  were  lifted  from  the  howdahs  in  which  they  had 
ridden  on  the  elephants. 

The  prisoners  were  seated  together,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
given  to  them,  while  a  few  negroes,  armed  with  spears,  kept  guard 
round  the  space  in  which  they  were  seated. 

They  soon  made  out  from  the  signs  and  sounds  of  their  pretty 
companions,  that  a  palace  had  been  attacked  somewhere,  and  that 
there  jvas  a  princess  and  her  ladies  in  some  of  the  howdahs,  who,  with 
the  whole  harem,  were  carried  off  prisoners  by  the  conqnerors ;  and  that 
they  should  soon  arrive  at  a  city,  and,  ere  long,  be  followed  by  the 
Sultan,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  whose  palace  in  the  country  they  had 
plundered,  '<  and  then  there  would  be  some  jolly  fighting." 

So  Jacko's  tongue  wagged  on  when  the  cavalcade  halted  a  second 
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time  ;  for  it  was  clear  to  the  observant  eye  of  Charley  that  thei^  were 
those  in  the  procession  whose  ease  and  comfort  were  studied,  though  he 
was  not  able  to  get  a  peep  at  what  he  called  "the  nobs/'  who  in  the 
halt  were  shut  out  by  the  elephants  and  camels,  and  cloBely-fbrtned  lines 
of  armed  guards. 

"  I  must  get  into  that  howdah  somehow,  if  I  can,  Fred,  before  we 
start  again,"  said  Charley,  "  and  try  to  find  it  all  out.  Those  girls 
evidently  belong  to  the  harem  that  has  been  sacked,  and  are  not  set 
much  store  by.  Jacko,  make  signs  to  them  that  I  hare  a  bad  foot,  and 
wish  to  ride  with  them ;  and  give  that  black  fellow  who  helped  yon  up 
this  sovereign,  to  do  the  same  for  me. 

There  was  no  impediment  in  any  way.  The  guaid  grinned  plesBantly 
when  Jacko  showed  him  the  gold,  as  if  he  well  understood  its  use^  while 
the  beautiful  girls  nearly  tipped  the  howdah  off  the  elephant's  back 
through  all  leaning  over  on  one  side  to  help  Charley  up. 

But  with  all  their  willingness  to  make  room  for  him,  his  reception 
was  very  different  from  that  of  homely  and  simple-minded  Jacko,  who 
"  carried  his  heait  on  his  sleeve,"  so  that  everybody  might  see  it ;  for, 
by  some  kind  of  intuition,  they  felt  in  a  moment  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman,  tattered  and  torn  as  his  attire  w^as,  like  tiiat 
of  "  the  maiden  all  forlorn,  who  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumplety 
horn."  His  smile,  the  way  in  which  he  took  off  his  cap,  the  position  in 
which  he  sat,  his  respectful  manner  of  bending  forward  when  he  spoke, 
was  80  different  from  the  rolling,  straddling,  and  lolling  attitude  of  poor 
Jacko,  a&y  in  some  measure,  to  awe  them,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
was  a  young  woman  with  an  oHve  complexion.  Charley  noticed  the 
faint,  dark  velvet-like  down  on.  her  upper  lip,  and  saw  that  she  was  a 
woman  near  upon  thirty  years  of  age,  though,  at  a  distanoe,  she  might 
have  passed  for  twenty,  and,  looking  full  in  her  &cey  he  addressed  h^ 
in  French ;  to  which  she  replied  in  the  same  language,  and  said 
she  was  a  native  of  that  country,  adding — "  Neither  of  these  girls 
understand  a  word  of  the  language  ; "  and  there  was  a  deep  meaning  in 
her  eyes*  which  said — "  You  may  trust  me,"  and  a  smile  of  enoourage- 
metit  for  him  to  proceed. 

Aker  tellii^  her  o#  his  uncle's  ship  in  the  Onboon,  and  how  they  had 
lost  their  way  in  the  forest,  he  said— 

"  I  hop«  you  will  not  consider  me  rude  in  asking  you  howyon  came 
into  thi0  outtondiibh  couatiy,  whioh^  I  believe,  few  Buvopeaas  have  ever 
heoni  of  j  but'  it  is  through  no  curiosity  I  inquire,  only  they  say  where 
there  is  a  way  in  there  must  be  one  out ;  and  it*  is  t^e  Ittlter  I  wimt 
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to  find,  80  as  to  get  back  either  to  tlie  Gaboon  or  to  England,  if  we  are 
luckj  enough  to  escape.'* 

**  I  came  fii-st  from  Algiers,"  she  answered ;  "  but  I  entered  what  you 
truly  call  this  outlandish  country  by  way  of  Tripoli ;  then  by  a  route, 
rarely  traversed,  from  Ghadames  to  Murzuk  ;  from  tlience  to  Kuku, 
by  Lake  Oliad,  and  so  onward  to  Benuw^ ;  but  frota  thence  I  cannot 
even  tell  you  the  names  of  the  places  I  passed  through  before  arri\'ing 
at  this  locality,  which  I  only  know  as  the  Forest  Country  of  Yoliba/* 

Charley  thanked  her,  and  hope<l  she  would  not  consider  him  rude 
for  inquiring  how  she  was  escorted  through  this  wild,  untraversed 
country. 

The  deep  colour  mounted  her  face,  and  burnt  crimson  through  the 
clear  olive  as  she  said — 

"  He  who  spoke  to  you  was  my  escort.  I  came  with  him  from 
Algiers.     He  was  captain  in  the  Zouaves." 

Charley  then  ventured  on  rather  dangerous  ground,  thoilgh  the 
subject  was  touched  very  delicately  ;  yet  he  thought  it  strange  that  she 
should  be  found  among  the  prisoners,  under  the  command  of  the  very 
man  who  had  brought  her — either  as  husband,  lover,  or  brother — from 
her  native  country  ;  so  boldly  "  popped  the  question." 

She  understood  him,  and,  with  set  teeth  and  flashing  eyes,  said — 

"  Love  him  I  the  traitor  !     I  should  like  to  stab  him  to  the  heart." 

Her  two  companions  started  at  this  passionate  outbui^st,  raised  their 
hands,  and  looked  at  the  angry  Frenchwoman  in  astonishment. 

"  They  all  bear  the  title  of  Sultan  here  about,"  contmued  the  French- 
woman, with  great  bitterness.  "  A  town,  a  few  tumble- down  villages, 
a  hundred  or  two  of  soldiers,  and  a  few  slaves,  are  all  that  are  required 
to  make  a  High  Mightiness.  We  were  under  the  government  of  the 
best  and  wealthiest  of  them  all,  and  those  who  are  carrying  us  off  were 
too  cowardly  to  attack  Osmandi  himself,  who  is  with  his  army  a  few 
leagues  off ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the  Sultan's  absence,  must  assail  a 
parcel  of  defenceless  women  in  his  summer  palace,  left  only  with  about 
fifty  soldiers  and  a  few  trembling  slaves.  But  before  two  more  sims 
have  set,  you  will  see  Osmandi  with  a  portion  of  his  brave  troops 
surrounding  yonder  walls ; "  and  she  pointed  to  the  city  then  in  sight, 
and  added — "I  have  influence  enough  to  get  you  and  your  young 
friends  lodged  near  to  me  in  the  city,  and  as  I  feel  sure  you  are  a  gentle- 
man of  honour,  who  may  be  trusted,  I  shall  put  you  in  communication 
with  those  who  will  be  of  service  to  us  all,  for  the  prince  who  ha« 
carried  us  off  is  surrounded  with  spies  and  traitors.     Whoever  brings 
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this  ring,"  pointing  to  the  carbuncle  on  her  finger,  "  will  be  a  friend, 
and  you  must  follow  him  unquestioned.  Now,  get  out  and  slip  down 
behind.  I  would  not  have  you  seen  with  me,  for  many  reasons,  when 
we  alight  at  the  city-gates." 

She  gave  Charley  her  hand  to  kiss,  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess ;  so, 
scrambling  out  of  the  howdah,  he  slipped  down  behind  by  laying  hold 
of  the  elephant's  tail—  a  most  undignified  descent^  which  caused  the  two 
pretty  girls  to  laugh  heartily,  as  they  peeped  over  the  howdah. 

{To  be  carUinued.) 


"  Cobbing "  iit  ll^c  |tabg. 

Bt  Lieut.  C.  B.  LOW,  {lote)  I.  K. 


!EIR£  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  daily  papers 
recently,  and  a  vast  amount  of  exaggeration,  regarding  the 
bullying  that  is  said  to  go  on  in  the  gun-room  among  the 
midshipmen  of  her  Majesty's  service.     That  sometimes 
practical  joking  is  carried  too  far  in  the  navy  no  one  will 
deny,  but,  as  a  naval  man  who  has  retired  &x)m  the  service,  and  therefore 
can  speak  dispassionately,   I  can  assert  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
organized  system  of  tyranny  in    the  midshipman's   berth ;   and  that, 
though  the  authority  of  the  seniors  is  rigidly  maintained,  yet  the  require- 
ments of  strict  discipline,  as  applied  to  the  youngsters,  are  tempered 
with  mercy.     It  is  not  the  seniors  who  indulge  in  such  horse-play  as 
^'  cutting  down''  hammocks,  thereby  letting  the  occupants  ''  down  by  the 
run ;  "  this  is  a  species  of  practical  joke  usually  inflicted  by  youngsters 
on  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  mess :  greenhoiiis  are  hard  upon  one 
another  without  doubt.     As  to  the  practice  of  scarifying  the  nose  with 
a  broad  arrow  by  means  of  a  penknife,  it  is  by  no  means  so  universal  a 
has  been  represented ;  speaking  irom  personal  experience,  I  know  1 
have  not  undergone  the  process.     When  inflicted,  the  scars  soon  heal 
over,  and  leave  not  a  sign  behind ;  and  there  is  no  cayenne  pepper  or 
gunpowder  rubbed  in.     As  to  the  punishment  that  forms  the  subject 
matter  of  this  paper,  it  is  universal  in  the  service  ;  and,  if  kept  within 
bounds,  will  I  hope  ever  be  so,  as  a  time-honoured  institution.     It  is 
not  a  cruel  practice,  and  all  sensational  paragraphs,  containing  horrify- 
ing statements  of  stripping  boys  and  beating  them  with  thick  sticks 
or  clubs,  are  simply  ludicrous  perversions  of  the  truth, — ^the  "  naked 
truth,"  I  may  say.     The  "  our  own  correspondent "  who  lately  seized  his 
pen,  and  "  his  eye,"  doubtless,  like  the  poet's,  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,*' 
indited  such  rhodomontade,  must  have  been  a  near  relative  of  the  gen- 
tleman— whose  portrait  once  appeared  in  Funeh — ^who  sends  halves  of 
£50  notes  to  the  ChancelJor  of  the  Exchequer  in  payment  of  Income 
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Tax  shirked  by  him  in  dajrs  when  his  conscience  was  more  elastic. 
However  that  maybe,  "cobbing"  is  only  administered  for  offences 
considered  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  gun-room  mess,  and  is  generally 
carried  out  imder  sentence  of  court-mardal,  convened  by  the  senior 
midshipman  or  mate,  and  the  proceedings  of  which  are  carried  on 
according  to  established  rule,  and  with  due  solemnity. 

I  will  give  an  instance  as  an  example,  and  describe  the  method  of 
infliction. 

When  I  was  a  midshipman  on  board  a  certain  ship,  which  we  will 
call  the  Conqueror^  among  my  shipmates,  as  among  all  communities, 
large  and  small,  there  was  the  usual  admixture  of  good  and  bad.  In 
the  latter  cat^ory  decidedly  might  be  classed  a  midshipman  of  the 
name  of  Harwood,  a  i^rt  stout  fellow,  with  an  oleaginous-looking  ttucey 
and  small  sly  eyes  that  were  peering  about  ever  on  the  look-out  to 
gather  anything  that  was  going  on  among  us.  It  had  long  been  sus- 
pected that  Harwood  was  a  sneak, — a  sort  of  character  that  is  as  much 
detested  by  youngsters  wearing  the  Queen's  uniform  as  by  boys  of  any 
worth  at  all  schools,  public  and  private.  It  was  currently  rumoured  in 
the  mess  that  Harwood  made  a  habit  of  reporting  things  that  went  on 
to  the  second  lieutenant,  an  officer  who  had  recently  been  appointed  in 
the  place  of  the  former  "second,"  who  had  been  washed  overboard 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  drowned.  This  obnoxious  midshipman  and 
Mr.  Angus,  the  second  lieutenant,  formed,  as  we  gathered,  an  "  unholy 
aUianoe."  The  latter  was  a  gentleman  gifted  with  a  peculiarly  cada- 
verous cast  of  countenance,  and  of  very  pronounced  religious  views, 
which  he  was  for  ever  cramming  down  the  throats  of  every  one  on 
board.  He  was  also  much  given  to  "  tootling "  on  a  flute,  a  practice 
that  greatly  annoyed  his  messmates  in  the  ward-room,  and,  indeed,  any 
one  possessing  the  smallest  notion  of  time  or  harmony.  All  the  detective 
energies  of  our  mess  were  therefore  directed  to  the  one  object  of  catching 
Harwood  in  the  act  of  "  peaching,"  and  summarily  chastising  him.  At 
length  he  was  found  out,  and  received  his  due.  This  was  how  it 
occurred.  Two  of  the  midshipmen  having  quarrelled  about  some  trivial 
afiair,  decided  to  have  recourse  to  fisticufls ;  they  were  hot-headed  young 
fellows,  not  by  any  means  what  are  called  "  sea  lawyers," — ^youths  who 
settle  their  differences  by  means  of  their  tongues,  like  washerwomen. 
The  pair  determined  to  fight  it  out  like  Englishmen,  and  so  it  was 
decided  tiiat  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  the  arbitrament  of  battle 
that  very  day.  Hie  time  chosen  was  in  the  evening,  directly  after  the 
ward-room  officers  had  finished  their  dinners,  when  it  was  the  custom  of 
these  gentlemen  to  adjourn  to  the  upper  deck,  and  enjoy  their  cigars  in 
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the  fore  part  of  tbe  ship.     T&»  vSm  was  to  come  off  in  the  steerage, 
and  there  wookl  be  twenty  nunntes  clear  in  which  to  settle  it.    Accord- 
ingly, in  ihe  eveoing,  the  two  oombatmitB,  hsving  selected  their  seconds 
and  the  senior  m»te  agreeing  to  act  as  «mpive  and  see  fidr  plsy,  stuped 
oat  into  the  steerage  the  moraent  the  backs  d  the  ''most  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  "  seniors  were  turned.  Meaawhdle  etriel  watch  was  kept  over 
Harwoody  who  it  was  thought  would  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  do  something  mean.    After  a  £ow  minates'  sparring,  the  two  middies, 
warming  to  the  work,  dosed,  aad  a  regular  good  stand-up  fight  ensued. 
While  all  of  us  were  intently  watching  the  miUsy  Harwood  was  seen  to 
steal  away,  and  widking  quiekly  along  the  lower  deck,  go  up  the  fore- 
hi^tch   compamon-kMlder.      No  sooner  was  he  gone  than   two   of  iis 
followed  him,  and  springing  up  the  ladder  at  his  heels^  just  looked  itp 
over  the    edge  of  the  coamings  of  the  hatch  ;  there,  tme  enough,   he 
was  seen  wluspeiing  to  the  second  lieutenant.    That  gentleman  listened 
attentively  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  extinguish  his  dgar, — ^for 
he  smoked,  did  this  disciple  of  the  Stiggins  school,  and  likewise  he  did 
not  disdain,  at  times,  the  mollifying  influences  of  "  bnmdy  pawnee,'*  as 
in  India  the  beverage  ''  that  cheers,"  and  ofktimes,  alas  J  ''  inebriate^,' 
is  called.     This  was  quite  enough  for  us,  so  we  slipped  down  again,  and 
giving  the  long,  low,  peculiar  sort  of  whistle  that  juvenile  conspirators 
all  over  the  woiid — and,  for  what  I  know,  conspirators  of  a   larger 
growth,  burglars  to  wit— adopt  as  a  warning  note  to  their  comrades,  we 
returned  "  to  the  place  from  whence  we  came,"  chuckling  at  the  know> 
ledge  that  Harwood^s  latest  attempt  at  tale4)earmg  had  ended  iu  his 
own  detection ;  in  fact,  "  the  engineer  was  hoist  with  his  own  petard.*' 
All  our  messmates  hurriedly  disperaed,   and  in  a  fbw  moments  the 
steerage  had  resumed  its  wonted  condition  of  (Miderly  quiet ;  the  sea- 
chests  were  shoved  back  into  their  places,  and  we  were  all  sitting  down 
in  the  berth  as  demurely  as  young  boardii^-school  misses ;  while  the 
two  warriors,  having  stripped  to  their  trousers  and  jerseys  for  the  fight, 
and  not  having  sufficient  time  to  dress,  were  stretched  at  full  length,  as 
if  overcome  wit^  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  enjoying  a  aieaia, — "  otiima " 
without  ''  dignitate,''  though  all  the  time  they  were  breathing  defiance 
out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes  at  (me  another,  and  vengeance  at  the 
treacherous  messmate  who  had  spoiled  their  chance  of  victory  just  at 
the  critical  moment  when  each  of  the  young  gladiators  flslt  sure  that 
anothw  two  minutes  must  have  decided  the  fi^i  in  his  fiivour.     We 
had  idl  barely  time  to  settle  oursdvee  in  our  seats,  when  the  second 
lieutenant's  booto  were  seen  descendiiig  the  ladder,  fidlowed  by  Uie 
pantaloons  and  the  tails  of  his  frock  coat^  until  the  whole  person  of 
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that  officer  stood  revealed.  We  watched  with  amusement  the  expres- 
sion of  his  iace  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  and  had 
thrown  away  his  choice  Manilla  to  boot,  and  all  for  nothing.  How- 
ever, he  said  never  a  word,  but  retired  in  high  dudgeon  to  his. cabin  in 
the  ward-room,  his  exit  being  greeted  by  a  couple  of  loud  snores  from 
the  two  young  gentlemen  reclining  on  the  chests. 

Now  that  we  had  cau^^t  Harwood  in  the  very  act  of  reporting  a 
messmate,  we  intended  to  make  an  example  of  him ;  to  that  end  the 
same  hour  on  the  following  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial  and  punishment. 
He  soon  came  down  from  the  upper  deck,  appearing — the  young  hypo, 
crite  !^-quite  unconcerned,  though  there  was  an  uneasy  look  in  his  eyes 
that  testified  to  his  guilt.  His  remarks  were  received  with  a  chilling 
silence  that  must  have  filled  him  with  foreboding.  At  four  bells  the 
next  day — it  was  the  change  of  the  dog-watch — ^he  was  seized  and 
summarily  brought  to  a  court-martial.  The  mock  court  was  quickly 
convened  in  the  berth,  the  senior  mate  being  president,  and  I  acting 
as  prosecutor,  while  another  middy  was  constituted  judge  advocate. 
We  were  all  in  "full  tog,"  with  our  swords  or  dirks  on,  and  the  mates 
having  their  cocked  hats  laid  beside  them  in  imposing  state.  The  trial 
did  not  last  long,  as  time  pressed,  and  the  claims  of  justice  must  be 
satisfied.  It  was,  I  need  not  say,  perfectly  fairly  conducted ;  though  I 
will  not  deny  that,  perhaps  before  the  veixlict  was  found  and  sentence 
pronounced,  the  entire  court  had  come  to  a'  decision  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  accused.  However  that  may  be,  two  or  three  delinquents,  who 
received  the  verdict  of  "  fifty  lashes  "  with  unseemly  applause  (promptly 
checked,  of  course)  were  committed  for  contempt  of  court,  the  president 
therein  following  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice  *'  in  another  place."  As 
to  one  of  the  combatants  of  the  previous  day,  who,  carried  away  by  his 
feelings,  exclaimed  before  sentence  was  pronounced,  <*  Cob  him !  *' 
thereby  anticipating  the  verdict  of  this  "honourable  court," — as  for 
this  individual,  the  president  threw  a  glance  of  righteous  indignation 
at  him  that  would  have  withered  up  any  "  reefer  "  of  a  properly  consti- 
tuted mind,  and  gave  forth  an  edict,  to  wit,  "  that  the  grog  of  the  young 
spalpeen  of  the  name  of  0*Shaughnessy  should  be  forthwith  confiscated, 
and  that  the  said  liquor  should  be  made  over  to  the  president  for  his 
sole  and  absolute  use  and  benefit."     What  it  is  to  be  an  autocrat ! 

The  administration  of  the  fifty  lashes  was  carried  out  at  once,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  delinquent  expostulated.  He  was  hauled  over  the 
table,  the  sliding  doors  of  the  gun-room  were  closed,  and  he  received  the 
punishment  which,  in  naval  parlance,  ia  called  a  "  ooblnng."  In  vain 
he  yelled  forth  his  repentapce,  and  promised  "  never  to  do  so  again." 
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Following  the  castom  adopted  at  an  Indian  festival  in  the  old  times 
when  Juggernaut's  car  was  dragged  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the 
fanatical  Hindoos,  the  cries  of  the  victim  were  di'owned  in  a  hubbub, 
not  of  '^  tomtoms,"  but  of  rattling  choruses.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
castigation  was  well-nigh  over,  the  head  of  the  midshipman  of  the  watch 
was  protruded  through  the  door  of  the  berth  opened  after  repeated 
knockings,  and  that  official,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  an 
irreverent  wink  of  the  eye,  delivered  a  message  from  the  first  lieutenant, 
charging  the  <'  young  gentlemen  below  not  to  make  such  a  row."  The 
punishment  of  cobbing  is  inflicted  with  a  sword  scabbard,  and,  though 
I  am  happy  to  say,  I  never  experieneed  its  efiects,  yet  having  seen  it 
frequently  administered,  I  am  of  the  belief  that  when  properly 
Implied,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  trousers  of  the  delinquent  are 
drawn  very  tight,  and  the  scabbard  is  wielded  by  willing  and  muscular 
arms,  it  is  a  painful  infliction.  I  know  Harwood  on  this  occasion  simply 
bellowed  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  received  the  entire  fifty,  right 
well-laid  on,  and  no  one  pitied  him,  though  many  voices  promised  the 
writhing  wretch  a  double  dose  the  next  time  he  was  caught  peaching. 

A  few  words  as  to  this  young  gentleman's  future  career.  He  never 
bore  tales  again,  at  least  on  board  the  ConqtteroTy  and  as  his  Mend, 
Mr.  Angus,  the  second  lieutenant,  could  make  no  further  use  of 
him,  he  cast  him  ofl*,  and  Harwood  was  cut  by  his  messmates  and  ap- 
peared in  his  true  colours.  All  pretences  to  religion  ceased,  and  the 
sneak  stood  confessed.  His  ending  was  a  warning  to  juvenile  impostors 
as  well  as  to  those  of  more  mature  years. 

The  last  I  saw  of  this  gentleman  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  a  friend  on 
his  promotion  to  his  lieutenancy  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Bombay.  When 
asked  by  some  wag  to  favour  the  company  with  a  song,  he  feebly  croned 
out: — 

'*  Gather  ye  roeebods  while  ye  may,  for  to-morrow  we*ll  get  sober.*' 

Conceive  the  roars  of  laughter  that  greeted  this  odd  incongruous  jumble 
of  words.  I  need  scarcely  inform  my  readers  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
opening  stanza  was  eminently  suggestive  of  the  state  to  which  the 
d^raded  midshipman  had  reduced  himself;  hence,  perhaps  the  confusion 
of  ideas  in  his  heated  brain.  I  don't  know  how  Harwood  came  to  the 
dinner  on  this  occasion,  for  my  friend  had  not  invited  him,  and  all  the 
guests  denied  having  asked  him.  However,  he  was  carried  away  in  a 
semi-unconscious  state,  though  smiling  benignantly  on  all  around,  and 
waving  his  hand  in  token  of  fiiirewell ;  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
him.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  been  dismissed  ftom  the 
service  for  drunkenness. 


%  "§m's  JJojage  to  ^sjtalia. 


UONG  the  mnltitadA  of  btx^  written  on  Aiutrolia,  we 
do  not  reooUeot  one  that  gives  us  a  boy's  views  and  feel-  . 

1  the  subject.  The  writer  of  this  jonmal  is  a 
Carthmun  of  fifteen  jeara  of  age,  the  son  of  a  country 
olergyman.  He  has  gone  to  se^  his  fortune  in  Atib- 
traltA,  having  a  relative  Mttled  there,  uid  holding  an  Bp]>ointinent  nnder 
the  Government  in  Melbonma 

The  journal  and  letters  are  written  to  hH  father  and  mother,  and  two 
brodiers  (the  one  two  years  older,  the  other  two  yeaxB  younger,  than 
himself),  in  England  ;  and  it  was  thought  they  might  be  amuasg,  and 
perhaps  useful,  to  othera  who  might  contemplate  n  voyage  thither  on 
the  saiue  ermnd. 

It  is  Hcarce  necesaory  to  meotum  that  t^e  tmfar  had  no  idea  that  they 
wcnild  ever  appear  in  pmt. 


Began  this  May  9th,  Tveaduy,  186—. 

The  "  — —  ,"  The  Channel. 

My  dear  Motukh, — Soon  after  ■■  — -  leit  the  Rliq>,  yeat«rday,  alt  the 
strangere  were  ordered  o£  At  one  o'dook  I  had  some  lunch  of  cold 
boiled  beef.  About  1.30  a  tug  oame  up,  and  we  started  at  1.40.  At 
about  7.30  they  began  to  let  down  the  sailR.  Eight  o'dodi  the  tog  l«ft 
ua.  out  of  ai^t  of  land,  when  the  t^ip  b^an  to  roll  about^  8.30  I 
began  to  feel  very  aiok,  so  I  wont  below,  and  after  i>ii^lriiig  up  ray  bed, 
I  got  in,  and  soon  began  to  feel  better. 

About  9. 30,  O'Brien  came  in  to  bed,  saying  he  fell  rather  uneasy.  He 
eoems  to  be  a  very  jolly  fellow,  a  regular  Irishnuui. 

May  lOtA,  1Kw^n«M%.--7.30,  we  got  np,  and  bad  a  walk  on  deck  ^1 
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ninei  when  we  had  breakfast  of  eggs,  bacon,  chops,  steaks,  cold  boiled 
and  roast  bee£  After  breakfast  went  on  deck :  saw  coast  of  Fiance. 
One  of  the  sailcHps  told  me  we  shoold  not  hAve  soch  jM»qgh  weatlMr  as 
we  had  last  night  till  we  had  passed  the  Cape.  We  ace  now  going  past 
Brixton.  They  seem  to  say  we  shall  get  to  Plymo«UlLiihaivt  Vedneady 
w  Thnnday,  and  atort  again  on  Monday  or  Tuesday;  I  euffkose 
told  you  that  there  were  sheep,  pigs,  a  oofw,  tarkeyi%  d^eks,  and 
on  board. 

The  times  for  meals  are^ — 

Breakfast,  8.30 — lEgg^  baoon,  ohops,  ateaks,  cold  boiled  and  roast 
beet 

XwicAtfOfs  12  o'dook-^-Oold  meaii,  bread,  cheese,  biBoaits  and  butter. 

Dimmer^  3.30 — Soup,  hot  joints,  dbkkena  or  dvoka,  apple,  goosebetry, 
ounrant^  rioe,  and  jam  tarta^  and  bread  and  dieese. 

Deamvi — Oranges,  i^ple^  aad  nuts. 

Tm^  e.dO—Cdd  meat,  toast,  and  eggs,  4a 

li^ts  are  put  out  at  ten  in  the  saloon. 

''  Captain  "  does  not  have  much  to  do  bow,  as  the  pilot  is  on  boanU-*- 
the  fellow  whom  papa  said  he  thought  was  one  of  ■  .  'a  old  captains. 
He  has  a  first-class  cabin  to  himself,  and  lives  with  us. 

O'Brien  has  got  a  leather  coat,  which,  he  aaya,  is  not  oi  mndi  use,  as 
the  first  time  it  gets  wet,  it  will  ^rink  up  to  nothing.  He  aad  myself 
are  the  only  two  in  the  first-oUss  who  do  not  smoke,  which  is  very 
hieky.     We  do  not  dress  for  dinner. 

No  wind  all  day.  The  ladies  b^in  to  be  very  impatient,  as  we  ex- 
pected to  be  at  Plymoul^  about  twelve  to-day,  l£ay  lOth  ;  but  we  have 
not  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight  yet.  Last  night  a  good  breece  sprang  up, 
and  we  are  now  going  along  at  a  fair  rate.  It  is  raining  hard,  and  is 
very  cold  I  put  Fred*8  eoat  over  my  other  to  keep  myself  warm.  All 
the  lights  in  the  cabins  have  to  be  put  out  by  10.30.  Ours  was  not  out 
quite  up  to  time  last  night,  so  the  midshipman  cm  watch  came  in  and 
put  it  out,  and  left  us  to  get  into  bed  in  the  dark.  M^^  and  Mrs. 
Buff  have  not  oome  on  board  yet     They  come  on  at  Plymouth. 

McKy  \2ih,  Friday, — Very  stormy  all  yesterday ;  worse  towards  night. 
Naturally,  I  bf^an  to  feel  very  sick.  Every  one  advised  me  to  go  on 
de<^  and  walk  it  off,  whidi  I  attempted  to  do ;  but  instead  of  walking 
it  off,  I  walked  it  on,  and  was  very  sick  towards  nig^t  O'Brien  was 
net  so  bad  as  I  was.  He  suggested  a  very  good  idea,  which  we  both 
followed ;  it  was  deeping  in  our  shirts  «nd  trousers,  so  as  aot  to  catch 
cold  in  getting  up,  which  we  Imd  to  do  once  or  twice.  This  morning  I 
had  my  breakfast  in  bed,  and  am  lying  down  now,  as  I  feel  so  sick.     I 
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have  seen  the  doctor.  He  is  a  veiy  good  fellow  ;  he  sat  talking  to  me 
for  some  tima. 

There  are  some  yerj  nice  people  on  board.  I  am  veiy  glad  I  have 
got  the  cabin  with  O'Brien.  I  think  he  is  the  best  fellow  aboard. 
Yesterday,  Thursday,  May  11th,  I  heard  him  giving  a  fellow  named 
Green,  who  is  a  great  ass,  some  very  good  advice.  He  is  about  aghteen, 
very  small ;  he  drinks  two  bottles  of  wine  every  night !  On  Wednesday 
he  smoked  nine  cigars  between  tea  (6.30)  and  bed  time.  He  sets  out  to 
be  a  regular  swell.  I  heard  O'Brien  tell  him  that  he  was  a  great  fool, 
and  that  he  would  ruin  himself  if  he  did  not  give  it  up. 

May  13th,  Saturday. — Very  calm  to-day.  When  I  got  up  this  morn- 
ing, I  found  that  we  were  in  the  same  place  as  we  were  last  nights  I 
was  in  bed  all  yesterday,  very  sick,  but  am  quite  well  again  now.  I 
find  all  the  English  ships  go  out  to  Australia  round  the  C^>e  of  €k)od 
Hope,  and  return  round  Cape  Horn,  where  it  is  veiy  cold  indeed.  The 
pilot  we  now  have  leaves  us  as  we  go  into  Plymouth,  and  another 
one  takes  us  in  and  out.  We  shall  not  stay  more  than  three  or  four 
hours,  as  we  have  been  so  long  coming. 

A  watch  is  not  of  much  use  on  board,  for  they  alter  the  clocks  every 
day  at  twelve.  Mine  is  twenty-five  minutes  out  already.  I  shall  put  it 
away  till  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

O'Brien  told  me  he  was  very  glad  he  had  got  the  cabin  with  me,  as  I 
did  not  diink  or  smoke,  or  sit  up  late,  as  most  of  the  other  people  do. 
He  illuminates  very  well  indeed.  I  shall  get  him  to  give  me  a  few 
lessons  in  it. 

I  think  our  cabin  is  fitted  up  better  than  any  one's  I  have  seen  yet. 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  a  swing  tray. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  any  more  to  tell  you  now.  I  am  keeping  two 
journals,  one  of  which  I  shall  send  home  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  You 
must  consider  this  letter  written  to  one  as  much  as  the  other.  I  shall 
always  look  forward  to  coming  home  again. 

With  best  love  to  o^  of  you. 

Believe  me,  your  affectitHiate  Son, 

#    #     •    • 

Sunday,  May  Xiih,  186—.  The  " ,"  Plymouth. 

My  deab  Mother, — I  have  no  doubt  you  expected  this  letter  before ; 
but  as  the  weather  has  been  so  calm,  we  only  got  here  last  night 
(Saturday).  The  12th  (Friday)  was  the  proper  day  for  our  arrival. 
We  start  again  to-morrow  morning,  Monday,  May  15Ul.  There  are 
about  twenty  boats  alongside,  waiting  to  take  people  ashore. 
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I  am  g<M]ig  with  O'Brien  to  chiiroh  in  Plymouth,  and  to  post  my 
letter.  I  think  it  is  a  great  piece  of  lack  I  have  got  into  the  same 
cabin  as  O'Brien,  as  he  seems  to  be  such  a  capital  fellow.  His  brother  out 
in  Australia  has  not  got  a  station  of  his  own ;  but  is  head  man  under 
a  large  fanner,  to  whom  O'Brien  is  going.  His  brother  will  soon  have 
money  enough  to  buy  sheep.  Then  they  will  both  work  together.  The 
Qreys  know  a  good  deal  about  Australia.  I  mean  to  find  out  all  I  can 
from  the  people  on  board. 

The  Greys  seem  to  be  a  very  nice  family.  Mrs.  Grey  has  been  very 
crril  to  me.  I  had  a  long  talk  to  her  last  evening  about  Australia. 
Afterwards  I  had  a  round  game  with  the  girls.  They  have  been  nearly 
all  over  the  world ;  and  have  lived  in  Sydney  for  some  time  ;  and  now 
are  going  to  settle  down  in  Melbourne.  The  worst  of  them  is,  they 
have  got  a  baby,  who  squalls  all  day  and  night ! 

Monday^  May  \6ik, — I  find  the  Plymouth  pilot  leaves  us  just  outside 
the  harbour  to-day,  so  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  yesterday. 
Sunday  I  went  ashore  to  church  ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  to  do  after- 
wards, I  came  back  to  the  ship  with  Mr.  Grey.  Most  of  the  people 
stayed  ashore  to  dinner.  I  thought,  as  there  was  a  good  dinner  on 
board,  I  would  not  throw  away  my  money.  After  dinner,  I  went 
with  Mr.  Gray  and  his  daughter  to  see  the  lighthouse  on  the  break- 
water. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Buff  have  come  aboard,  and  several  other  new 
passengers  ;  but  I  have  not  made  their  acquaintance  yet.  Major  Buff 
has  three  children,  a  nurse,  and  three  dogs  on  board.  All  strangers  are 
being  turned  off,  and  we  are  about  to  be  tugged  out  of  harbour. 

Plymouth  is  a  veiy  large  town,  but  I  could  not  see  much  about  it  on 
Sunday.  The  country  all  round  the  harbour  is  extremely  lovely.  I  am 
terribly  afiraid  we  shall  have  rou^  weather,  and  that  I  shall  be  sick. 
The  wind  is  dead  against  us  at  present,  so  we  shall  be  tugged  out  as  far 
as  Eddystone  Lighthouse  (about  nine  miles).  I  shall  keep  a  letter  on 
hand  to  post  when  we  hail  a  ship,  so  don't  expect  one  till  you  get  it. 
With  my  best  love  to  all  of  you. 

Believe  me,  your  affectionate  Son, 


Friday,  May  l^th,  186—.  The  « ." 

My  deab  Mother, — ^After  we  left  Plymouth,  it  was  very  rough,  and 
I  was  very  sea-sick, — in  bed  all  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  16th  and 
17th.  Thursday,  18th,  I  got  up  and  went  on  deck,  though  not  feeling 
very  well ;  but  after  being  in  the  air  a  short  time,  I  became  all  right. 
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As  I  had  not  kept  anything  on  my  stomach  lor  two  days,  I  was  very 
hungry,  and  after  I  had  a  good  dinner,  I  was  quite  welL 

May  20^  Saturday^ — A  shark  and  a  nwnber  of  turUee  were  seen 
going  by  the  ship.  We  passed  a  Erench  barque  within  twenty  yardfl. 
We  were  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  all  day. 

Mai^  2l«C,  Sunday. — ^We  had  service  in  the  cuddy  at  10.30 ;  only 
prayei^,  r^  by  Mr.  Blac^^ — no  serm^^,  AU  the  peof^  and  tbe  aailovs 
came  in. 

We  hfd  dinner  at  3w30  as  usual  A  goose  is  the  Sundi^  and  Thurs- 
day dinner.  After  dionery  a  trem^endous  number  of  porpoises  w^re  seen 
all  round  Uie  ship — some  four  or  fiv^e  hundred  or  so.  The^r  kepk  ju«piag 
three  or  four  feet  out  of  the  water. 

In  the  evening,  the  doctor  and  one  or  two  othw  pe(^>le  amused  them- 
selves pasting  labels  on  people's  backs — '*  engaged,"  ^.  I  went  to 
bed  at  10.30,  after  walking  on  de^k  with  O'Brieii  by  mooidi^t.  It 
was  a  splendid  night. 

Jfay  22nd,  Monday.* — I  thought  of  Mannie  t»<lay.  We  aow  « 
great  number  of  stormy  petrels  following  the  ship^ — such  pretty  little 
birds,  very  oiuch  like  a  martin. 

In  the  evening,  O'Bri^i  and  I  were  takiag  a  stroll  about  the  «h^ 
and  we  got  up  on  the  fbreoastle,  which  is  the  sailors'  part  of  the  aUp. 
So  one  of  them,  who  was  walking  about,  put  hb  head  down  the  haitch- 
way  and  whistled.  Up  came  three  men,  and  made  us  -ps^  our  footing. 
Then  we  had  a  long  talk  to  them,  and  they  told  us  many  ourio«ia  jrtorias, 
one  of  which  was  about  a  man  who  turned  crusty,  and  would  net  pay ; 
so  they  made  a  "  apread-«agle  "  of  him,  about  half-way  up  the  mast, 
and  would  not  let  him  come  down  until  he  paid  them  £1, 

Captain  Scarlet  has  got  a  flute,  and  the  doctor  a  bai^,  and  Mis.  ■■'    ' 
a  fiddle ;  so  we  had  a  grand  concert  on  deck — *^  niigger  soQg»,"  ^ 

There  is  a  person  on  board  whose  name  is  White.  He  is  the  droUett 
fellow  I  have  ever  seen  !  He  went  to  Australia  about  my  aga  I  ean't 
find  out  what  he  has  not  done  there  !  He  has  been  in  offices,  gold-mines, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  general  farms,  and  everything  you  can  think  o£  He 
has  even  blacked  shoes  in  Melbourne  1 

He  told  the  people  last  night  about  an  adventure  of  his  in  which  he 
made  £300  in  the  bush  with  a  friend  ;  then  came  down  to  Melbourne 
to  have  a  lark,  and  spent  every  farthing  but  4s.  6d.  !  Then  he  gMned 
£22  playing  At  bilUsurds,  spent  all  thitt  but  a  few  shiMnigB,  with  ^fUch 
he  bought  a  blacking-box  «nd  br%ishes,  and  set  up  shoebkek  with  his 
friend  in  fnmt  of  the  Post  Office,  whei«  he  made  ^20  in  a  few  day0--« 

•  A  btrtiidAj. 
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week  or  io.  Thej  then  thought  it  was  lugb  time  to  set  to  work  agaia ; 
80  ihej  got  one  horse,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  two  btanketa,  a  ooaple  of 
loaves,  and  went  off  into  the  buah,  and  got  on  a  fEurm,  and  made  a  great 
deal  of  money,  with  whioh  he  canke  to  England  two  years  ago. 

He  is  now  going  out  there  again  exploring,  and  is  sitting  opposite  to 
me  telling  a  story  about  himself  keeping  a  boat  at  Sydney  to  take 
people  backwards  and  forwards  to  ships.  He  onoe  got  some  of  the 
aborigines  down  to  Melbourne,  and  ^owed  them  in  a  theatre,  and  made 
X800  in  two  BMMithe.  He  has  also  be^a  a  "  mounted  polioeman,"  a 
'*  horse4amer,''  a  ^*  drawia^maater,"  a  ''  bulnher,''  and  a  '*  blaok- 
smith  "  !  He  says,  if  a  man  oaiuiot  audce  money  in  one  way,  he  mnst 
in  another ;  and  that  you  oould  not  have  a  jollier  life  than  a  fimaer  in 
Australia. 

Mrnff  25M>  Thursday — ^I  began  my  illumination.  Very  calnu  Lying 
off  the  ialaads  of  Porto  Santo,  Madeira^  &xi.  A  great  number  of  turtles 
were  seen ;  caught  five,  largest  weigfaiog  39  lb.  It  is  begimning  to 
get  vefy  hot  The  turtles  were  eaught  by  lowering  a  boat  and  rowing 
up  behind  them,  then  caftching  hold  of  their  hind  flappers,  and  turning 
them  on  their  baeks,  when  they  were  helpless.  Then  they  either 
lifted  them  out,  or  fastened  a  rope  round  them,  and  towed  them  behind 
the  boat. 

There  is  nothing  like  making  oneself  useful  on  board  ship.  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  painting  lor  the  captain,  in  oils.  And  I  have 
painted  a  design  for  Lake  (chief  ofteer),  <hi  a  money-box.  I  am  going 
to  paint  all  the  sig^ial  iags  on  the  inside  of  the  flag-box — fifty-two 
different  iags — ^Ibr  Lake. 

The  hokl  is  opened  about  once  every  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
persons  are  asked  all  round  whether  they  want  boxes  out,  or  not.  The 
hold  is  as  dry  as  any  place  in  the  ship.  I  got  my  box  up  yesterday, 
June  dth,  Tuesday,  and  took  out  my  tool-box,  and  some  fishing-tackle — 
to  catch  some  very  pretty  fii^  about  eighteen  inches.  Several  people 
were  fishing  for  them  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  as  they  always 
kept  a  litUe  ahead  of  the  ship.  I  soon  learned  to  climb  up  the  riggixig. 
It  is  now  beginning  to  get  tr^uendonsly  hot,  and  peopk  go  about  in 
nothing  but  shirt  and  trousers.     "  700  miles  north  of  the  Line.'' 

I  got  a  piece  of  rope,  tied  it  to  my  water-can,  and  drew  water  up  out 
of  my  port,  and  had  a  bath  in  my  footpan  twice  a  day — one  before 
breakfest,  and  one  befsre  dinner.  It  is  so  hot  at  night  that  I  sle^  on 
deeky  as  most  other  people  da  The  heat  is  so  intense  that  one  can 
hardly  hear  oneselE 

We  had  a  very  good  wind  till  Saiiorday,  J«ne  10,  but  directly  it 
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dropped  we  had  ti'emendous  hard  rain  ;  it  came  down  like  a  water-spout. 
When  I  woke  on  Sunday  morning,  June  11,1  fonnd  I  had  had  a  rain- 
water bath  through  the  deck ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  amuse  myself  all 
Sunday  i^emoon  caulking  the  roof  of  my  cabin.  It  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  as  my  bedclothes  were  wet  through,  or  I  should  have  left  it 
till  Monday,  Jime  12th  ;  however,  I  stopped  it  altogether.  It  rained 
again  in  the  evening. 

June  llth,  Sunday, — Some  of  the  passaigers  began  bathing  in  the 
large  tubs  on  the  quarterdeck  that  catch  the  rain  from  off  the  poop- 
About  10.30,  when  all  the  ladies  had  gone  to  bed,  there  were  about 
twenty  or  thirty  people  out  in  the  rain,  with  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of 
trousers.     I  put  on  a  pair  of  trousers — flannels,  and  had  a  good  bath. 

The  next  morning,  June  12th,  Monday,  about  5  a.m..  Green  had  the 
nightmare,  and  began  to  kick  up  an  awful  row.  He  began  running 
about  the  cuddy  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  In  a  short  time  he  opened 
the  door  of  my  cabin,  and  was  coming  in,  when  I  jumped  down  to  the 
bottom  of  my  bed,  hit  him  a  tremendous  crack  on  the  nos^  and  knocked 
him  clean  over.  I  then  locked  the  door,  and  saw  no  more  of  htm  till 
the  next  morning,  June  13th,  Tuesday.  He  said  he  dreamt  some  one 
had  been  robbing  his  house,  and  that  he  was  searching  all  the  rooms, 
when  some  one  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  club— which,  I  suppose, 
was  me  hitting  him  on  the  nose. 

Jtme  IStl^y  Tuesday, — I  found  my  hair  was  getting  rather  long,  and 
I  did  not  know  how  to  cut  it  exactly.  At  last  I  found  out  a  very  good 
dodge,  which  is  this  :  first  brush  your  hair  well  as  usual,  then  tie  a  razor 
on  to  a  comb,  and  comb  your  hair  all  over ;  it  cuts  it  beautifully.  At 
dinner-time  the  people  wanted  to  know  how  I  managed  to  cut  my  hair 
so  well.  So  I  told  them,  and  the  next  day  every  one  was  "  trying  it 
on  " — ^ladies  and  all. 

Thwredaf/,  June  15^*. — ^We  crossed  the  line  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This  was  a  grand  day  among  the  sailors.  They  have  a  whole 
holiday,  but  no  shaving  is  allowed.  Captain  Scarlet  is  a  very  jolly 
fellow.  He  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  has  been  at  the  Cape  for 
some  time.  He  has  sold  out  of  the  army,  and  is  going  to  live  at  Mel- 
bourne.    He  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  me. 

The  second-class  people  have  to  rough  it,  certainly.  They  have  to 
cook  their  own  dinners.  The  butcher  gives  them  their  meat  in  the 
morning,  and  they  make  it  up  into  pies,  or  roast  it  at  the  galley  fire.  I 
certainly  should  not  like  to  have  gone  out  second-class,  as  you  have  to 
chum  with  such  terribly  rough  fellows.  Single  men  are  always  shoved 
into  the  large  cabins — ^in  fours  or  sixes,  and  the  small  ones  kept  for  the 
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mariied  eoaples  and  women«     There  is  a  yery  nice  yotuig  fellow  in  the 

seoraid  class  named ,     He  has  been  a  midshipman  in  the  Boyal 

Navy.  He  aajB  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  bottled  ap  wiUi  three 
**  cads."  There  are  only  first  and  seccnad  class  passengers ;  the  rest  of 
the  ship  is  filled  with  malt.  Another  very  objectionable  thing  in  the 
seccmd  dass  is^  yon  are  not  allowed  to  Oipem  the  port  windows  unless  it 
is  a  dead  calm,  which  is  awfiil  in  the  hot  weather.  The  same  role  holds 
good  in  the  lower  first-class  cabins  as  well  as  the  second  class. 

JuTie  2Btfiy  Wednesday, — To-day  began  with  a  very  dull  morning.  A 
great  many  birds  were  flying  about,  one  of  which  I  shot  with  Mr. 
Black's  gun,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to  shoot.  I  have  shot  the  only 
one  as  yet.  About  two  o'clock  it  began  to  blow  rather  hard.  In  a 
short  time  the  wind  turned  into  a  regular  gale.  It  came  on  so  suddenly, 
we  had  almost  all  sail  set.  All  hands  were  then  ordered  up  to  shorten 
saiL  They  could  not  get  them  in  without  two  being  blown  adrift,  and 
torn  to  shreds.  About  three  o'clock  all  sails  were  furled,  except  the 
storm  trysail. 

Lake  was  kicking  up  a  tremendous  row  on  deck,  giving  orders  through 
a  speaking-trumpet.  The  wind  makes  such  a  noise  that  you  cannot  hear 
yoarself  speak.  Talk  about  wind !  you  never  see  such  wind  on  land. 
The  sea  kept  coming  clean  over  the  forecastle.  All  the  cabin  ports 
were  shut  up  as  quick  as  possible.  Our  window,  which  was  on  the 
leeside,  was  continually  under  water.  They  shut  so  well  that  not  a  drop 
of  water  came  in. 

The  best  joke  came  at  dinner-time.  Captain  and  all  the  officers  were 
on  deck,  looking  after  the  ship.  So  the  parson  took  "  Captain's"  place. 
I  got  a  strap,  and  lashed  myself  in  my  place,  so  I  was  all  safe.  The  first 
lurch  the  ship  gave,  a  leg  of  mutton  and  two  ducks  came  flying  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  people  coming  down 
witii  a  run,  and  all  the  wine  and  beer  upset  1  You  never  saw  such  a 
mess  as  the  table,  and  every  one,  was  in. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  about  Australia  to  Buff,  and  he  showed 
me  a  patent  thing.  It  is  a  hammock  swung  between  two  stakes. 
It  is  to  prevent  sleeping  on  the  ground,  from  which  so  many  people 
lose  Uieir  lives.  So  I  bought  a  hammock  from  one  oi  the  sailors,  and 
made  the  stakes  and  pegs  for  it  Soon  after  I  bad  got  this  hammock, 
a  rather  heavy  wind  came  on,  and  as  it  was  "  right  aft,"  the  ship  rolled 
tremendously.  I  got  some  hammock  hooks,  and  swung  it  in  my 
cabin,  and  slept  in  it,  and  I  never  passed  a  more  comfoi-table  night  in 
all  my  life.  The  next  morning  every  one  was  complaining  of  the 
tremendous  rolling,  and  that  they  had  not  slept  all  night     O'Brien,  as 
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well  as  every  one  else,  had  not  slept  at  alL  I  advised  him  •  to  get  a 
hammock,  which  he  did ;  and  we  w^:e  the  only  two  fellows  among  the 
cuddy  passengers  who  slept  during  the  gale,  whidh  lasted  for  feur  days. 
Then  when  we  had  settled  that  hammocks  were  the  beut  invention  ever 
made,  we  pulled  down  our  bimks^--at  kast  I  £>kbd  my  bed  up  (an  iron 
one),  and  lashed  it  against  the  wall,  and  took  down  my  lee-boaod ;  and 
0*Brien  pulled  down  his  bunk,  and  we  packed  our  boxes  up  ia  a  heap. 

One  great  thing  I  have  learned  sinoe  I  have  been  on  board  is  to  have 
nothing  09i  the  deek.  Have  everything  raised  about  two  inches.  I  had 
to  raise  all  my  boxes ;  for  wat^<lQ«r  come  into  the  cabins  in  the  driest  of 
ships.  One  day  when  we  had  our  shutters  closed,  I  was  sittnig  in  our 
cabin,  when  O'Brien  came  in  and  qpened  the  shutter.  It  had  not  been 
opened  above  five  minutes,  when  a  trem^Mbus  sea  came  righft  in  ;  but 
our  boxes  were  raised,  and  all  the  water  ran  out  of  our  cabin,  and  the 
people  opposite  got  the  benefit  of  it  However,  ^'  Captain  "  did  not  say 
much  about  it.  When  I  come  home,  in  five  years'  time,  I  shall  know 
exactly  how  to  have  my  cabin  fitted  up.  Papa  would  not  know  our 
cabin,  it  is  so  altered.  Hardly  anything  is  in  the  place  that  it  was. 
We  have  rigged  up  a  table  in  front  of  the  port  window,  where  0*Bri«i 
originally  was. 

Since  we  crossed  the  Line,  we  have  hardly  had  a  still  d^,  so  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  finish  my  illumination,  which  I  began  some  time  aga 
I  shall  finish  it  in  Melbourne. 

It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  the  sun  rise.  The  water  is  red  all  nnmd. 
The  water  out  at  sea  is  always  the  same  colour  as  the  sky.  On  a  very 
clear  day  it  is  a  lovely  blue ;  before  a  storm  it  is  quite  lda(^  You 
never  see  it  green,  as  you  do  about  the  Channel  or  near  land. 

Toniay,  July  12, 1  was  sitting  in  my  calun,  when  ''  Captain"  came 
in,  and  asked  me  to  cut  his  name  on  the  lid  of  a  box.  When  I  had 
done  it,  every  one  wanted  to  be  tau^t  how  to  do  it  So  I  had  enough 
to  do.  It  is  very  cold  now.  When  we  have  a  S.W.  wind,  it  is  freezing 
cold ;  but  when  it  is  a  N.  W.  wind,  it  is  very  warm. 

I  have  found  out  a  rare  dodge  of  keeping  oneself  warm.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  on  great-coats,  6^6,  This  morning  it  was  tremendously 
cokL  This  is  the  way  to  keep  warm  :  first  one  of  your  thick  &amd 
waistcoats,  then  a  thin  flannel  shirt,  then  a  thick  one,  then  a  waktooat 
rather  tight,  or  a  jumper  (that  is  a  thing  like  a  short  shirt,  without 
tails,  so  as  to  tie  just  below  the  top  <^  the  trousers),  then  p«t  a  thin 
coot  on. 

Most  of  the  people  get  bhte  UenJctU  fofc  sea.  Mrs.  Scarlet  made  a 
jumper  fco:  Captain  Scarlet^  and  I  saw  him  with  it  on.     So  I  said, 
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''What  a  jolly  ^kaatg  to  keep  yon  mum! — ^I  wish  I  bad  onel''  and 
t)K>iiglit  no  more  about  tt»  In  about  th^ee  days'  time  Mrs.  Beariet  came 
to  me,  saying  ftbe  had  had  enoogb  stuff  to  make  two^  so  she  had  made  me 
cme.  It  is  the  jollieet  thing,  I  think,  I  haye  erer  worn.  As  to  the  legs,  I 
had  a  thin  pair  of  drawers  first^  tiien  a  pair  of  flannel  ones,  then  a  pair 
of  troosers.  Then  I  was  what  yon  mi^^t  call  warm.  It  is  a  mnch 
better  dodge  than  wiMoring  a  great-coat  The  midshipmen  always  wear 
a  flannel  waistcoat  made  out  of  blanket,  all  the  year  round — crossing 
the  Line  as  wdl  as  elsewhere.  One  of  them  gave  me  the  advice  to  wear 
flannel  shirts  always.  I  wish  I  had  a  few  more  *' jumpers  "  for  sleeping 
in  in  damp  weather  in  Ausfaralia.  I  always  sleep  between  the  blankets 
now,  as  it  is  mnch  too  cold  for  sheets.  Since  the  cold  weal^r  has 
begun,  they  give  us  pea-soup  for  lunch. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  cabin  to-day,  July  14,  reading,  when  '*  Captain  '* 
came  in.  I  had  a  long  talk  to  him.  He  tau^t  me  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  knots,  and  splices,  and  plaits.  Then  he  took  me  into  his 
cabin,  and  showed  me  all  his  oharts,  and  our  voyi^  marked  out  by  a 
line,  and  the  distance  we  went  each  day. 

They  are  splendid  maps,  on  a  very  large  scale  !     Then  he  taught  me 

how  to  take  an  observadon.     And  he  said  to  me,  "  When  I  go  home, 

if  you  want  anytiiing  taken  home,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  it  to 

London,  and  have  it  forwarded  for  you."     He  is  one  of  the  jollieet 

fellows  1  have  seen  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  made  Bufi^  a  splendid  little  dog-whip  out  of  whipcord — the  whole 
of  it. 

We  are  beginning  to  think  of  packing  up,  as  we  are  within  ten  days' 
good  sailing  of  Melbourne. 

Jiify  26th, — I  got  my  big  box  up  out  of  the  hold,  and  found  plenty 
of  room  in  it  for  a  good  many  more  things  after  taking  all  the  straw 
and  canvas  out  of  it.  I  packed  all  the  clothes  out  of  my  small  box  in 
it,  and  put  my  desk,  and  bags,  and  knapsack,  dec.,  in  their  place,  which 
i:feduced  my  worldly  goods  to  six  packages.  I  was  obliged  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  packing,  as  the  weather  is  so  rou^. 

We  go  along  at  a  tremendous  rate  about  here.  The  longest  run  we 
have  made  at  present  is  320  knots  in  twenty-four  hours — that  is,  equal 
to  352  English  miles.  That  is  a  splendid  run  !  I  don't  suppose  we 
shall  beat  it.  All  the  time  the  sea  was  dashing  over  the  ship,  yet  not  a 
drop  came  into  our  cabin. 

Last  night,  July  2^,  it  was  tremendously  rough — a  regular  hurri- 
cane !  We  went  along  wil^  bare  poles — ^that  is,  all  the  sails  stowed 
except  the  storm  trysail  and  foretopmast  staysail,  which  are  always  left 
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Up  till  they  get  blown  away.      I  have  sent  you  a  small  sketoh  of  the 

as  she  appeared  under  bare  poles  in  a  south-east  gale,  which  is 

the  coldest  wind  we  can  have  in  these  southern  regions.  When  it  came 
on,  we  began  to  take  in  sail  as  quick  as  possible,  but  the  foresail  and 
foretopeail  got  away  before  it  could  be  done. 

When  one  of  the  foresail  ropes  broke,  Lake  said  to  one  of  the  men, 
"  Go  up  aloft  and  secure  it ;  "  but  he  was  afraid  to  go.  So  Lake  said, 
<^  Hang  it !  I  will  not  send  a  sailor  where  I  won't  go  myself."  Up  he 
went,  and  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  tying  one  rope  to  the  yard ! 
When  he  came  down,  his  coat  had  been  blown  away,  and  his  shirt  and 
trousers  torn  to  ribbons,  and  his  face  and  hands  all  over  blood  from 
being  flapped  by  the  torn  pieces  of  his  shirt.  You  never  saw  such  a 
pickle  in  all  your  life.  In  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  we  lost  our  foresail, 
which  cost  sixty  pounds. 

Last  Sunday  there  was  a  row  between  two  of  the  sailors,  which  Lake 
went  to  stop  ;  upon  which  one  of  them  struck  him.  Next  momiug  a 
court-martial  was  held,  and  the  gentleman  who  struck  him  was  quietly 
bottled  off  in  the  prison,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  till  we  got  to 
Melbourne. 

Speaking  about  the  second  class,  I  should  not  like  to  have  gone  out 
by  it^  as  there  are  some  awful  cads  in  it.  They  have  a  pint  of  beer 
every  day,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  or  spirits  once  a  week,  which  is  generally 
on  Thursday,  when  all  but  about  two  come  up  as  drunk  as  lords.  The 
captain  has  to  go  down  almost  every  Thursday  to  stop  some  row  or  other. 

This  being  the  last  night  (August  5th),  as  we  thought,  every  one 
(except  Grey  and  I)  went  in  for  a  spree,  which  ended  in  all  getting  very 
drunk.  I  went  to  bed  about  eleven ;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  ladies  had 
gone  down,  there  began  a  regular  drunken  row  between  Green  (who  has 
spent  thirty  pounds  on  board,  and  has  not  gone  to  bed  one  single  night 
sober)  and  White,  which  ended  in  White  thrashing  Green  with  the  end 
of  a  rope.  This  of  course  created  a  great  excitement,  and  Buff,  who  is 
very  fond  of  putting  his  nose  into  other  people's  business,  began  a  row 
about  it  with  Brown,  and  Buff  said  he  would  horsewhip  Brown.  So  he 
got  a  horsewhip  and  a  revolver,  while  Brown  got  a  life-preserver  and  a 
dagger  knife — no  one  knowing  anything  about  these  weapons  of  war. 
They  then  appeared  on  deck,  blackguarding  each  other  right  and  left. 
Buff,  who  is  a  very  hot-tempered  fellow,  took  his  dog-whip  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  laid  it  about  Brown's  back ;  upon  which  Brown,  being  very 
strong,  and  twice  the  size  of  Buff,  knocked  him  down  at  one  blow  with 
his  life-preserver.  He  then  fell  upon  him,  and  regularly  cut  his  revolver 
out  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it  overboard.     Then  he  laid  his  life-preserver 
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about  his  head  as  hard  as  he  could,  until  the  Captain,  who  is  also  very 
strong,  hauled  Brown  up,  and  clapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  him. 

Buff  was  then  taken  downstaira  in  a  fit,  yelling  tremendously,  which 
lasted  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Scarlet  and  Mrs.  Scarlet  went 
to  bed  about  eleven,  but  when  Buff  was  brought  down  they  both  got 
up,  and  Scariet  sat  up  all  night  bathing  Buff*s  head,  while  Mrs.  Scaiiet 
took  Mrs.  Buff  away,  and  quieted  her  in  her  cabin. 

And  now,  to  turn  to  a  more  cheerful  matter,  I  have  to  tell  you  about 
Scariet.      I  found  out  that  he  was  at  school  at  — 's,  and  he  is  very 

well  acquainted  with  Lord ,  whom  he  met  at  the  Cape,  where  he 

was  in  ihc  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen.     He  is  a  fine  fellow. 

When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  Sunday,  August  6th,  I  was  greaUy 
surprised  to  see  land,  and  no  end  of  ships  about.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  signal  to  the  Cape  Otway  Lighthouse,  to  report  our  arrival  by 
telegram  in  Melbourne.  It  is,  at  first  appearance,  a  fine  coast,  as  ficir  as 
we  have  seen.  The  wind  fell  light  about  8.30,  and  at  about  ten  it  was 
a  dead  calm,  and  almost  as  hot  as  the  Line.  Well,  we  lay  floating  about 
off  Cape  Otway  ;  a  lovely  ni^t  as  usual — almost  a  full  moon.  Yon 
have  no  idea  what  a  lovely  thing  it  is  to  see  four  or  five  ships  under  full 
sail  by  moonlight.  A  fair  breeze  sprang  up.  I  went  to  bed  at  9.30,  as 
I  was  very  tired  from  having  no  sleep  the  previous  nights 

August  7th, — ^What  there  was  of  the  wind  was  dead  foul,  so  we  had 
to  tack  about  in  the  bay  before  you  come  to  Port  Phillip  Heads.  We 
saw  the  Schank  lighthouse — a  revolving  one.  All  of  them  about  here 
revolve. 

About  twelve  it  was  a  dead  calm,  and  Lake  came  on  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  holloaed  out  for  some  volunteers  to  man  a  boat ;  so  I  jumped 
up  directly,  with  five  other  fellows,  and  we  got  into  the  boat  and  were 
lowered,  and  we  took  Lake  and  the  boatswain  for  a  cruise  round  the 
ship  to  see  whether  she  wanted  repairing. 

After  we  came  back.  Captain  said  he  should  like  to  have  a  look  round, 
so  we  got  a  fresh  crew,  for  most  of  them  were  tired.  However,  I  still 
stayed  in,  and  we  took  him  round,  and  after  he  had  seen  enough  he  said 
we  had  better  have  a  little  exercise  ;  so  we  rowed  about  for  an  hour, 
after  which  we  went  alongside,  and  all  got  out  except  one  of  the  middies 
and  myself^  who  stayed  in  to  hook  the  boat  on  to  the  tackle  by  which 
we  had  to  climb  up  before  the  boat  was  hauled  up.  When  we  came  on 
board,  Captain  ordered  up  a  lot  of  beer,  which  was  very  acceptable  to 
me,  as  I  was  very  tired  and  rather  hot.  He  then  told  us  he  was 
much  obliged,  and  we  all  drank  his  health,  and  sang  "  For  he's  a  jolly 
good  fellow ! " 
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After  dinner  we  were  just  in  sight  of  \ke  Port  Phillip  BLeads.  I  was 
the  first  to  see  them  from  the  main  royal  masthead.  I  Sat  on  the  royal 
yard,  and  rested  my  telescope  on  the  main  track.  I  am  an  experienced 
aailcHr  by  this  time.  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  riggmg  where  a  saihnr 
can  go  that  I  have  not  been  in. 

Full  moon.  We  are  cruising  about  with  a  man  on  the  main  royal 
masthead  looking  out  for  lights.  I  was  spying  about  with  my  telescope, 
and  happened  to  light  on  something  that  I  Uiou^t  was  a  sail.  After 
looking  lor  some  time,  I  discovered  a  light  on  the  top  of  her  mast^  wludi 
g£  course  I  did  not  understand*  I  called  Lake's  attentioii  to  it,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  pilot  boat^  so  we  stood  straight  for  her,  and  burnt  a  sky- 
rooket)  upon  which  she  turned  and  came  towards  us ;  and  we  soon  made 
her  out  to  be  a  "  fore-and-aft ''  schocmer,  which  came  aloagsidd  and 
lowered  a  small  boat^  and  the  pilot,  an  old  friend  of  the  captain's  and 
Lake's,  came  on  board 

The  boats  about  the  Bay  are  very  pretty  ones,  steered  by  one  kog  oar 
at  whichever  end  happens  to  be  astern.  We  went  to  dinner  at  half- 
past  three  as  usual,  when,  to  our  surprise,  a  tug  came  alongside^  sent 
down  to  fetch  us  up  by  *s  agents.     As  the  Bay  is  between  thirty 

and  £ortij  miles  long,  it  took  us  till  eleven  o'clock  p.in.  to  get  up^ 
when  we  anchored  off  William's  Town,  opposite  Sandbiidge  Pier 
(Monday,  August  8),  where  all  the  ships  stop,  and  fixun  whidi  the  train 
goes  up  to  Melbourne. 

The  strange-looking  man  who  came  aboard  at  "  the  Heads "  turned 

out  to  be  a  detective,   and  he  took  in   charge  ,  a  second-dasa 

passenger,  who  had  run  off  with  £13,000,  and  another  man's  wifo  1  The 
police  boat  came  alongside  and  took  them  away,  after  which  I  went  to 
bed,  but  was  soon  roused  up  by  one  of  the  servants  telling  me  that  I 
was  wanted.  When  I  went  out,  to  my  surprise  I  found  my  unde 
and  a  friend.  I  knew  his  face  directly.  However,  I  did  not  go  ashore 
that  night,  but  waited  till  the  next  morning  (Wednesday,  August  9), 
when  he  came  down  to  the  ship  again. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTEB  rV.— ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM. 

jINC  may  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  copper  family. 
"With  copper,  zinc  forms  the  alloy  brass.     Of  late  years  it 
has  come  much  into  use  for  making  cisterns,  for  roofing, 
and  similar  purposes.     It  is  also  in  request  for  the  plates 
of  galvanic  batteries.. 
The  degree  of  hardness  possessed  by  zinc  "has  been  shown  in  Experi- 
ment 2.     It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  being  malleable  at 
300°  Fahrenheit,  but  brittle  either  below  or  above  that  temperature, 
until  nearly  773°,  which  is  its  melting-point. 

This  bluish-white  metal  is  the  lightest  of  the  commonly-known 
metals ;  it  is  about  seven  times  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water. 

Zinc  was  known  to  be  a  separate  metal  not  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  ores  (particularly  '*  calamine  stone  ")  were,  however,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  brass  long  before  that  time.  The  principal  ores 
are  zinc  blende  (sulphide  of  zinc)  and  calamine,  or  carbonate  of  zinc. 

Zinc  merely  tarnishes  in  air,  and  the  coating  thus  formed  is  a  pro- 
tective one ;  it  does  not  corrode  the  metal,  as  the  rust  of  iron  does, 
like  iron,  zinc  dissolves  readily  in  acids  : — 


Experhnefnt  47. — One  part  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  mixed 
with  from  four  to  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  cool.  A  strip 
of  zinc,  placed  in  the  mixture  in  a  test-tube,  will  speedily  dissolve,  and 

u  2 
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bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  will  rise  in  the  liquid  at  a  proportionate  rate. 
If  the  acid  be  placed  in  a  bottle  containing  zinc  clippings,  and  having  a 
perforated  cork,  the  gas  evolved  can  be  lighted.  For  this  purpose  a 
long  tobacco-pipe  stem  should  be  fixed  in  the  perforation  in  an  air-tight 
manner,  and  the  bottle  corked  for  some  minutes,  to  allow  the  air  to 
have  its  place  supplied  bj  the  hydrogen.  A  lighted  taper  may  then  be 
applied  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tobacco-pipe. 

This  experiment  shows  the  way  in  which  hydrogen  gas  is  usually 
generated.  .  Plenty  of  time  should  be  given  for  the  whole  of  the  air  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  bottle  before  applying  the  light,  otherwise,  an 
explosion  will  destroy  the  apparatus.  The  bottle  should  not  be  filled 
more  than  one-third  of  its  capacity  with  liquid. 

Zinc  dissolves  more  readily  in  weak  adds  (such  as  tartaric  acid  and 
citric  acid)  than  iron,  does,  and  even  ammonia-water  has  some  solvent 
action  upon  it. 

The  deposition  of  zinc  by  electric  power  is  not  much  more  difficult 
than  the  electro-deposition  of  copper,  as  the  following  experiment 
shows : — 

Experiment  48. — Make  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (which  may  bo 
obtained  by  crystallizing  the  solution  that  results  from  the  last  experi- 
ment), using  one  part,  by  weighty  of  the  crystalline  salt^  to  five  parts, 
by  weighty  of  water.  Place  this  solution  in  the  outer  vessel  of  a  porous- 
cell  arrangement — described  in  Chapter  I. — and  some  weak  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  porous  celL  On  connecting  a  strip  of  copper  in  the  outer 
cell  with  a  similar-sized  strip  of  zinc  in  the  porous  cell,  the  deposition 
of  zinc  will  commence. 

Iron,  when  its  surface  is  properly  cleaned,  may  be  covered  with  line 
by  this  means ;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  use  a  separate  battery,  as  de- 
scribed for  copper  in  Experiment  26.  In  Experiment  48,  the  water 
CJin  either  be  measured  in  a  vessel  graduated  according  to  the  weight  of 
water,  or  it  can  be  weighed  in  a  counter-balanced  vesseL 

The  deposition  of  alloys  upon  other  metals  was  long  a  difficulty ;  but 
the  following  experiment  shows  how  it  may  be  accomplished : — 

£xperimerU  49. — ^Make  saturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sulphate  of  zinc ;  also  make  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  using 
one  part,  by  weight,  of  the  solid  salt  to  five  parts,  by  weighty  of  water. 
The  sulphate  of  zinc  solution  should  be  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  solution,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  about 
seven  or  eight  times  that  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution.     Mix  the 
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two  meiaUie  solutions,  and  add  sufficient  strong  ammonia-water  to  dis- 
eolve  the  precipitates  at  iint  formed ;  then  add  sufficient  of  Uie  cyanide 
of  potassium  solution  to  deooloriae  the  liquid.  If  the  exterior  vessel 
of  a  porous-cell  arrangement  be  filled  with  this  liquid,  and  a  piece  of 
aheet  zinc  be  bent  so  that  half  goes  inside  the  porous  cell  and  half  in 
the  outer  cell,  brass  will  be  deposited  on  the  outer  half  of  the  sheet  zinc. 
Either  weak  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  mixture  containing  ammonia-water, 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  may  be  used  in  the 
porous  celL 

This  solution,  if  properly  made,  will  depodt  brass^  simply  by  immer- 
sion on  the  zinc  plate ;  but  then  the  coating  is  limited  in  thickness,  and 
soon  degenerates  into  a  copper  coating.  The  experiment,  tried  as  set 
forth  above,  gives  a  uniform  coating,  and,  by  its  means,  a  good  thick- 
ness of  deposit  oan  be  obtained. 

The  preei{Atates  afforded  by  zinc  salts  are  white,  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  mostly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  next  experiment 
illustrates  this  fact 

Eoqttmimient  50. — ^Make  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  that  will 
fill  up  the  fourth  part  of  a  test-tube,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  strong 
ammonia-water ;  a  white  preoqntate  (^  oxide  oi  zinc  '*)  will  be  produced. 
A  very  small  quantity  more  of  the  ammcmia-water,  subsequently  added, 
will  dissolve  the  preoipitate. 

lane  is  a  metal  that  bums  in  the  air  like  magnesium,  but  at  a  higher 
heat,  as  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 

Expmimmi  51. — Heat  an  iron  shovel  or  ladle  red-4iot,  and  sprinkle 
some  zinc  shavings  over  it ;  they  will  take  fire  and  bum  with  a  beautiful 
bluiah-green  flame,  giving  forth  white  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Zinc  forms  a  sort  of  connection  or  bridge  between  the  old  metals  and 
the  new.  The  people  of  the  middle  ages  used  it,  without  recognizing  it  as 
a  metal :  in  its  physical  characteristics  it  somewhat  resembles  copper,  but 
in  its  chemical  properties  it  is  more  like  the  next  metal  that  we  shall 
consider. 

Magnesium  is  the  newest  metal  that  has  been  applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses. It  exists  in  the  conmionest  materiab ;  even  the  paving-stones 
upon  whidi  we  walk  contain,  locked  up  within  them,  a  notable  quantify 
of  magnesium.  The  light  which  this  metal  gives  by  simple  ignition 
at  a  ocMnmon  candle,  like  a  piece  of  paper,  is  well  known,  and  makes 
itself  appreciated ;  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  photographic  purposes. 
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This  white  silvery  metal  is  the  lightest  metal  that  has  been  adapted 
to  any  practical  use ;  it  is  five  times  lighter  than  oof^Mr,  and  only 
weighs  1*74  times  the  weight  of  its  own  Tohune  of  water.  It  fues  at  a 
low  red  heat,  and  may  be  distilled  at  a  brigfat^red  heat.  Magneaiam 
alloys  are  in  general  harder  and  more  biittle  than  the  metak  eompoong 

the  all<^. 

In  1808  Sir  Humphry  Davy  obteinod  indications  of  the  eidstenoe  of 
the  metal  magnesium  by  means  of  the  powerful  galvanic  battery  he  then 
had  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  London.  The  £»iher 
investigation  c^  magnesium  was  not  resumed  until  1 827,  when  Wohler's 
plan  of  obtcdning  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum  by 
potassium  was  adapted  to  the  chloride  of  magneaiom  by  finasy. 
Becquerel,  Bunsen,  and  Matthiessen  subsequently  seduoed  the  metal  by 
electrical  means.  A  great  advance  on  Busey's  plan  was^  however,  HMuie 
in  1856  by  Messrs.  Deville  and  Oaron,  who  redaced  magneakon  in  com- 
paratively large  quantities  in  day  cniciblea,  and  diaooTered  that  the 
metal  could  be  distilled.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  Mr.  Edwmrd 
Sonstadt,  in  1862,  to  produce  magnesium  in  its  present  state,  and  at  a 
somewhat  reasonable  price :  in  this  process  sodium  and  ehloride  of 
magnesium  are  heated  tc^jether  in  a  cmoible,  and  the  leavit  is  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  table  salt)  and  the  metal  magnesium. 

Magnesium  exists  in  lai^  quantity  in  the  worUi,  priaoipally  in 
«  magnesian  limestone ; "  but  dolomite,  steatite^  meenckanm,  ohzyeotite, 
serpentine,  and  homUende  or  anphibole  also  oontaiA  magnesium. 
Ep9om  salt  (sulphate  of  magneaiom),  tiie  dmgv  is  so  called  from  having 
been  obtained  fix>m  the  salt  springs  of  Epsom,  in  SuiTcy. 

Magnesium  does  not  oxidize  or  rust  in  dry  air ;  in  damp  air  it  slowly 
tarnishes. 

As  might  be  expected,  magnesium  is  easily  dissolved  by  aeids ;  even 
hot  water  acts  upon  it  in  some  degree. 

Bxp&rimerU  52. — Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (see  Experiments  40  and  47) 
dissolves  a  strip  of  magnesium  quickly,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas.  The  acid  may  be  mixed  in  a  test-tube,  and  a  piece  of  magnesium 
ribbon  placed  therein.     ''  Sulphate  of  magnesium  "  is  in  solution. 

SxperimmU  53^ — Common  vinegar  dissolves  magnewnm,  evolving 
hydrogen  gas  and  leaving  ^  acetate  cf  magnesium ''  in  solution.  A  steip 
of  magnesium  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  dissolving  action  of  the 
vin^ar,  and  then  taken  out,  will  exhibit  a  ciyatalline  appeaoranoe  upon  its 
face.     This  is  owing  to  the  sc^vent  acticn  of  the  vin^por  taking  place  in 
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certain  planes,  just  as  the  crjstalliaation  of  salts  takes  plaees  in  certain 
planes,  so  as  to  produce  definite  forms. 

The  crystalline  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  besides  (the  radicle  of) 
snlfAaric  acid  and  magneeium,  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
-water.  This  may,  in  some  d^pree,  account  for  the  crystals  only  re- 
quiring their  own  weight  of  water  to  dinolve  ihem.  The  next  experi- 
ment shows  the  effect  of  removing  some  of  the  water  from  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt 

JSocperimeTU  54. — To  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  in  a 
test-tube,  add  an  equal  amount  of  strong  spirits  of  wine  (60^  over  proof). 
The  top  of  the  tnbe  is  now  to  be  stopped  with  the  operator's  thumb, 
and  the  tube  to  be  briskly  and  energetically  shaken  up  and  down 
yertically :  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  oaase  these  two 
liquids  to  mix ;  but  when  that  result  takes  place  (with  mudi  patieoiQe 
and  perseverance),  the  tube  beoootes  filled  with  crystals  that,  mppesnotij, 
aie  widiout  fluid.  In  this  state  the  tube  can  be  inverted  without 
letting  any  of  its  eantents  &11. 

Metallic  magnesium  ponesses  the  power  more  than  any  of  the 
ordinary  metals,  even  more  than  zinc,  of  displacing  other  metals  from 
solutions  of  their  salts  :  it  follows  that  most  metals  can  be  deposited  by 
the  immersion  of  magnesium  in  selvtions  that  contain  them.  Ibqieri- 
ments  24  and  42  bear  upon  this  pointy  and  the  next  &ye  experiments 
further  illustrate  this  peeoliar  property  of  magnesium. 

£xptirimenl  55.— Place  a  clean  and  bright  strq>  of  pure  magnennm 
ribbon  into  a  8clutk>n  of  sulphate  of  zinc ;  in  a  short  tiaie  metallic  zinc 
will  be  thrown  down  iqion  the  a^rip.  If  the  solution  be  saturated,  the 
zinc  will  be  in  the  form  of  black  powder ;  but  if  the  saturated  solution 
be  diluted  with  six  or  eight  times  its  volume  ol  water,  metalHo-looking, 
or  *'  reguline ''  zinc  will  be  deposited. 

£xper%menl  50, — ^A  strip  of  magnesium  behaves  similarly,  in  an 
acetate  of  lead  solution,  to  its  behaviour  in  zinc  and  iron  solutions,  lead 
being  depofdted  upon  the  immersed  portion  of  the  stripw 

JSxperimeni  57. — By  unng  the  solution  desc^bed  in  the  account  of 
Experiasfint  49,  and  immersing  a  magnesium  strip  therein,  a  d^>osit  of 
reguline  toiss  may  be  obtained. 

£a:periment  56. — ^If  a  strip  of  magnesium  be  immersed  in  asolutiou  of 
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bichloride  of  mercuiy,  it  wiR  become  amalgamated  or  coated  with 
mercury. 

Experiment  59. — The  immersion  of  a  magneaimDQ  strip  into  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  causes  an  instantaneous  coating  of  silver  to  be  formed 
thereon.  If  the  solution  be  sufficientlj  dilute,  the  silver  a|^ears  in  the 
reguline  form. 

The  precipitates  afforded  bj  the  salts  of  magnenum  are  white  in 
colour. 

Experiment  60. — On  adding  ammonia-water  to  a  solution  of  magneeinm 
sulphate^  a  white  precipitate  is  produced.  Unlike  that  of  zinc,  this  pre- 
cipitate will  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  If  a  salt  of 
ammonium  be  present  in  the  liquid  (such  as  sulphate  of  ammonium  or 
chloride  of  ammcmium),  no  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  solntum  of 
magnesium  when  ammonia-water  is  added  to  it. 

At  present  no  other  great  application  has  been  found  for  the  metal 
magnesium  than  the  intense  white  light  given  by  the  burning  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon.  The  following  experiment  shows  the  best  method  of 
procedure. 

Experiment  61. — Cut  a  small  deft  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  of  a  piece 
of  firewood.  One  end  of  the  magnesium  strip  should  be  jammed  into 
the  cleft,  and  the  other  end  scraped  quite  thin  and  reduced  to  a  point. 
On  holding  the  pointed  end  steadily  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  in  a  gas- 
li^t  for  some  seconds,  the  strip  will  take  fire  and  bum  to  the  end.  The 
wood  should  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  straightened  strip  held  point 
upwards,  slightly  inclined.  Burning  the  fingers  is  avoided  by  this 
meana 

The  great  heat  evolved  by  burning  magnesium  is  ci^ble  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid  gas,  as  shown  by 

Experiment  62. — At  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel  with  a  foot  to  it, 
known  by  the  instrument-makers  as  an  "  hydrometer  glass,"  place  a  few 
powdered  crystals  of  common  washiog  soda ;  pour  some  weak  sulphuric 
acid  over  them,  and  immediately  cover  the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  window 
glass  or  a  watch  glass.  After  waiting  a  minute  or  two  for  the  air  in 
the  vessel  to  be  expelled,  introduce  the  already  lighted  magnesium  sti^ 
prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment.  The  magnesium  will  bum  quickly 
to  the  end,  with  almost  an  explosion,  and  the  glass  vessel  will  be  coated 
with  black  flakes  of  carbon  reduced  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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The  8aoo668  of  this  experiment^  like  tiiai  of  meet  others  in  chemiatiy, 
in  dependent  upon  having  all  the  neoesBaiy  articles  for  its  performance 
ready  to  hand  and  previously  deaned  and  prepared.  The  immersion  of 
a  lighted  ti^)er  or  lodfer-match  into  the  hydrometer  glass  will  tell 
whether  it  is  filled  with  gas ;  if  so,  it  will  pat  oot  the  light.  The 
hydrcmieter  glass  should  be  tall  and  narrow,  about  one  inch,  or  one  inch 
and  a  hal(  in  diameter,  and  nine  inches  or  a  foot  high. 

Doubtless  many  other  uses  will  ultimately  arise  lor  raagnesinm  besides 
that  of  giving  light  Even  now  Mr.  Heniy  Larkin's  plan  of  burning 
magnesium  powder/instead  of  ribbon,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
Photcgn^hy,  lighthouse  illumination,  the  exploration  of  mines,  and 
many  other  practical  uses,  are  derived  solely  from  the  combustion  of 
tiie  metaL 

For  the  present^  the  "  magnesium  light  *'  has  eclipsed  and  shut  out 
from  view  all  other  practical  applications. 


CHAFTEB  v.— MEBCUEY  AND  SILVEB. 

IN  its  physical  properties,  mercury  stands  alone  among  metals.  It  is 
the  anky  known  metal  that  is  fluid  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  (see 
£jq>eriment  5) ;  it  vi^K>riBMi  from  iff  Fahrenheit  upwards,  and  boils 
at  662^.  By  extreme  cold  (—40°)  itcan  be  << frozen''  or  rendered  solid  ; 
it  is  then  malleabla  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
only  other  fluid  element  is  bromine,  and  that  hydrogen  may,  with  good 
reason,  be  looked  upon  as  a  gaseous  metaL 

Under  the  name  of  quicksilver,  mercury  has  endeared  itself  to  onr 
boyhood,  on  account  of  its  many  extraordinary  and  unique  properties. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  noble  metals,  and  performs  uses  that  are 
peculiarly  its  own.  In  thermometers,  barometers,  and  other  scientific 
apparatus,  it  is  a  valuable  servant ;  in  looking-glasses  it  is  decidedly 
master,  giving  only  that  kind  of  reflection  which  its  own  form  deter- 
mines. A  speck  of  light  reflected  from  a  globule  of  mercury,  or 
**  artificial  star,"  is  used  by  opticians  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  curves 
of  their  lenses.  In  the  formation  of  mirrors  it  is  alloyed  with  tin.  The 
alloys  of  mercury  are  called  "  amalgams."  From  these  amalgams  the 
mercury  may  be  driven  off  by  heat ;  this  property  is  made  use  of  in  the 
extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores. 

Pure  mercury  is  brilliantly  white;  it  may  be  obtained  as  a  grey 
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powdw,  and  it  assumes  a  state  of  fine  dmnon  by  pulvmmtton  with 
chalk,  or  with  fats  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  heavy  xaetal,  being  nearly  four- 
teen times 'heavier  than  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  being  only  exceeded 
in  weight  by  gold  and  certain  of  the  platin«an  metals. 

The  early  history  of  this  metal  is  douded  by  the  obsoarity  of  the 
ages  in  which  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  was  rare.  Merewry  was 
applied  to  the  metallurgy  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  ''  wet  gilding,''  beiore 
Pliny's  time  (a.i>.  100),  and  to  glass  mirrors  in  the  sixteenth  oMitiny. 

The  chenuoal  names  for  quicksilver  (argentum  vivum)  are  merowry 
and  hydrairgyrum  (vd*»p  apyvptov),  the  former  giving  the  names  to  its 
componnds.  In  mythology.  Mercury,  being  the  '^  messenger  of  -the 
gods,"  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  fit  representative  of  <lie 
agile  planet  nearest  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the  mobile  metal  which  we 
now  call  l^  lus  name.  Some  of  the  eompomids  of  meroQiy  are  black, 
some  red,  and  most  of  the  crystalline  products  are  white  or  transparent ; 
some  change  colour  by  heat ;  thus  bearing  out  the  fickle  nature  of  their 
base. 

The  symbol  (  $  )  by  which  the  ancients  represented  Mercury,  repre- 
sents the  ''  caducous  "  or  wand  of  this  harlequin  among  the  gods. 

The  principal  source  of  mercury  is  ''  cinnabar,"  or  vermilion,  a  com- 
pound containing  sulphur  and  mercury.  It  is  met  with  in  Spain, 
Illyria,  Califbniia,  China^  and  Japan.     Meroory  ia  abo  found  native. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  mercuiy  does  not  oxklise  or  mat;  but 
when  heated  above  572^,  it  slowly  appropnateB  ozyg^,  and  pansfn  into 
the  red  oxide.  There  is  alsoa  l^aek  oxide  that  contains  half  the  axygen 
of  the  red  oxide. 

The  vaporiimtion  of  meioury  is  shown  by 

Experiment  63. — ^A  piece  of  genuine  gold-leaf  is  fixed  to  the  under- 
neath part  of  the  paper  cover  of  the  cork  of  a  phial  that  contains 
mercury,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gum-arabic.  In  a  few  days  the  gold 
assumes  a  white  colour,  owing  to  its  combining  with  the  small  quantity 
of  mercury  that  has  reached  it  by  the  evaporation  of  the  underneath 
mercurial  surface,  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Mercury  is  not  acted  upon  in  the  cold  either  by  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  salts  of  mercury  into  which  these  acids  enter  are 
prepared  by  heat. 

JShepmrnevU  64. — IKlute  nitric  acid  (one  part  of  add  to  four  parts  of 
water)  disBolves  mercury  witii  ease.  From  t^iis  solution  crystals  of 
"  mercurous  nitrate  "  may  be  obtained. 

Amalgamated  zinc  does  not  dissolve  in  weak  sulphuric  acid;  this 
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extraordmary  fact  is  made  nae  of  to  prevent  the  imc  plates  of  galTanic 
batteries  from  being  destroyed  unneoeenrily.  When  the  battery  wires 
or  poles  are  brought  iato  meiallie  contact^  however,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  mercury  is  overcome,  and  the  zinc  is  dissolved  in  pro- 
portion to  the  electric  oiurait  which  is  thus  established. 

To  amalgamate  a  sine  plate  for  use  in  a  galvanic  battery,  the  follow- 
ing  is  the  beat  plan : — 

Experiment  G5, — The  plate,  already  cut  to  the  desired  shape  and  size' 
is  placed  flat  in  a  sufficiently  large  dish.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one 
part  of  acid  to  eight  parts  of  water)  is  allowed  to  cover  the  zinc  plate, 
and  then  the  mercury  is  poured  into  the  dish,  which  is  so  inclined  as  to 
permit  the  fluid  metal  to  be  at  the  lower  end  only.  Coarse  tow,  or  a 
cork,  is  used  to  rub  the  mercury  over  the  zinc  plate,  which  thus  ])ecome8 
amalgamated. 

When  the  zinc  plate  is  less  than  the  sisLteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
next  method  may  be  employed : — 

JSjsperimeni  66. — Mix  four  parts  of  hot  water  with  one  part  of 
hydrochloric  add,  and  in  the  solution  thus  made  dissolve  to  satura- 
tion some  corrosive  sublimate — mercmie  chloride.  A  clean  zinc  plate 
immersed  in  this  solution  for  only  a  short  time  receives  a  coating  of 
mercury  sufficient  for  many  purposes. 

The  principal  precipitate  formed  by  the  salts  of  mercury  is  the 
following : — 

Experiment  67. — A  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water 
is  added,  in  very  small  quantity,  to  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  A  yellow  precipitate  is  produced,  which  rapidly  changes  its 
c(^our  to  a  magnificent  scarlet.  More  of  the  ''  preci|Hitant  '*  dissolves  the 
precipitate.  The  corrosive  sublimate  requires  a  laige  quantity  of  water 
to  dissolve  it 

Unlike  iron,  but  like  copper^  mercury  furnishes  chemical  products  of 
a  highly  poisonous  character. 

The  light  from  the  combustion  of  mercury  can  be  shown  as  follows  : — 

Eteperinmnt  68. — ^Arrange  a  galvanic  battery  of  at  least  six  of  Smee's 
cells,  or  of  the  cells  described  in  Experiment  12.  Oonnect  one  pole  of 
this  battery  with  a  small  onp  of  mercury,  or  with  a  globule  placed  in  a 
cavity  cut  for  it  in  a  piece  of  wood.  On  bringing  the  ot^r  pole  or 
wire  into  contact  with  the  mfflvory,  and  saddenlj  separating  it  there- 
from,  the  spark  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  meroury  will  be  seen. 
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The  beaut7  ^^  ^^  experiment  is  increased  by  using  a  larger  batterjy 
or  by  including  the  coil  of  an  ekctro-magnet  in  the  electric  drcuit 
Mercury  is  prominently  the  scientific  man's  metal. 

Silver  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  mercury.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  metals,  being  only  inferior  to  gold ;  it  is  *'  noble," 
and  has  many  valuable  properties  that  make  it  precious  to  the  human 
family.  Its  uses  for  the  coinage,  and  for  articles  of  beauty  and  purify 
are  well  known.  Its  pure  whiteness,  and  susceptibility  of  polish,  make 
its  employment  in  the  arts  very  general  where  expense  is  secondary ;  it 
is  manifestly  a  clean  metal.  In  philosophical  apparatus  it  is  sometimes 
employed  for  small  mirrors,  and  it  is  well  suited  to  receive  the  minute 
divisions  or  graduations  that  are  often  attached  to  telescopes  and  similar 
instruments,  for  the  correct  measurement  of  angular  magnitudes. 

This  metal  is  not  so  heavy  as  lead,  but  is  heavier  than  bismuth  or 
copper ;  its  specific  gravity  is  10*5.  When  melted  in  the  air,  it  has  the 
singular  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  mechanically,  which  it  gives  out  on 
solidifying.  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile^  nearly  as  much  so  as  gold  > 
and  is  probably  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electric  force  known. 
The  fusing  point  is  at  about  three  times  the  heat  that  lead  requires  to 
melt  it;  viz.,  1873°. 

Silver  (argefUutn)  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  tiiey  called  it  Luna,  or 
Diana,  from  the  fancied  ree^nblance  of  its  whiteness  and  purity  to  that 
of  the  moon,  and  represented  it  by  the  symbol  ]) . 

In  respect  to  the  mineralogy  of  this  beautiful  metal,  a  story  is  current 
about  the  mines  of  Potosi  which  singularly  bears  out  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  its  mineral  condition.  Its  nobility  apparently  revolts  against 
any  association  that  it  might  otherwise  form,  and  it  is  very  frequently 
found  in  the  metallic  state — ^that  is,  "  native."  It  is  said  that  Hualpa, 
an  Indian,  was  chasing  a  wild  animal,  and  in  following  it  up  a  steep 
place  laid  hold  of  a  shrub.  The  shrub  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
Hualpa  failed  to  catch  the  animal,  but  found  a  lump  of  silver  in  the  hole 
where  the  roots  of  the  tree  had  been.  To  this  hole  Hualpa  came  when- 
ever he  wanted  cash,  and  brought  his  particular  friend  with  him.  A 
quarrel  between  the  friends  led  to  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the 
place,  ousting  the  Indians,  and  working  the  mine.  The  city  of  Potosi 
(population  100,000)  is  said  to  owe  its  existence  to  this  mine. 

Lead  ores  sometimes  yield  a  profitable  quantity  of  silver.  The  other 
ores  of  silver  are  the  sulphuret,  antimoniuret,  and  diloride. 

Silver  does  not  oxidize  or  directly  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
even  at  elevated  temponatures,  but  it  is  easily  influenced  by  sulphur. 
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The  practical  application  in  which  ailyer  comes  out  most  strongly  is 
Fhotography^  for  the  salts  of  silver,  in  contact  with  paper,  collodion, 
and  other  ''  organic  **  substances,  have  the  remarkable  property  of  being 
acted  upon  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  rays  of  light  called  the  '*  actinic  " 
rays,  so  that  some  of  the  solvents  for  silver  salts  do  not  attack  those 
parts  of  paper  prepared  with  them  that  have  been  exposed  to  light.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  enthusiastic  about  such  a  majestic  but  im- 
passive metal  as  silver ;  its  extreme  purity  rather  repels  than  invites 
approach.  Nevertheless,  this  Diana  of  metals  is  contemplated  to  great 
advantage  when  the  beauties  that  photography  furnishes  are  fuUy  taken 
into  account.  The  following  experiment  bears  upon  this  portion  of  the 
subject : — 

BxperifMnt  69. — Make  a  rather  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(using  distilled  or  rain  water  for  this  purpose),  and  add  thereto  ammonia- 
water  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  dissolved.  By  means  of  a 
quill  camers-hair  brush,  spread  a  small  quantity  of  this  solution  over 
one  half  of  a  sheet  of  writing-paper.  If  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sim,  the 
coated  half  of  this  paper  will  be  browned ;  but  if  placed  to  dry  in  a  dark 
cupboard,  no  change  will  be  perceptible.  The  change,  however,  can  be 
soon  effected  by  exposure  to  direct  sunlight,  or  to  the  magnesium  light. 

In  Experiment  69,  if  certain  portions  of  the  paper  be  only  allowed  a 
limited  quantity  of  light,  according  to  a  certain  pattern,  that  pattern 
will  be  copied,  but  will  ultimately  fade  unless  the  paper  be  washed  with 
hyposulphite  of  sodium  solution,  to  fix  it. 

The  solution  of  silver  is  quickly  accomplished  by  nitric  acid,  and  by 
other  means. 

Experimeni  70. — Add  some  nitric  acid  to  strips  of  pure  silver  in 
a  beaker ;  the  silver  will  be  rapidly  dissolved  with  the  evolution  of  red 
fumes. 

Experiment  71. — If  the  electric  current  from  six  cells  of  Smee's 
battery  be  passed  through  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  using  a  silver  plate  in  connection  with  the  silver  plate  of  the 
battery,  and  a  copper  plate  (in  a  porous  cell  that  also  contains  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  solution)  in  contact  with  the  wire  from  the  zinc  of  the 
battery,  the  silver  plate  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  resulting  solution  may 
be  employed  to  cover  any  article  of  inferior  metal  with  silver. 

The  last  experiment  may  be  easily  performed  by  the  "  single-cell " 
apparatus  described  in  Chapter  I.,  using  a  platinum  plate  in  connection 
with  a  silver  plate ;  but  this  method  takes  up  time. 

The  removal  of  silver  from  its  solutions  may  be  effected  as  follows  : — 
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Experiment  72. — Iramerae  »  copper  phite  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver;  metallic  silver  soon  makes  its  i^pearance,  and  tlie  sohition 
becomes  bloe  from  the  substitiited  copper. 

ZinCy  iron,  and  mercoij  also  precipitate  fdlver  ftom  its  nentral  oraeid 
solutions.     See  also  £iq)eriment  59. 

The  next  expeiiment  employs  electric  Ibroe  to  obtain  this  leaolt : — 


Experiment  73. — Employ  the  same  arrangement  as  that  set  forth  in 
Experiment  71,  taking  away  the  poi-ous  cell,  and  placing  the  wired 
copper  plate  or  article  to  be  coated  in  the  beaker  opposite  to  the  silver 
plate.  The  silver  plate  will  gi-adually  dissolve,  and  the  copper  plate 
will  receive  a  proportionate  coating  of  silver. 

"  Electroplating  "  is  illustrated  by  Experiment  73. 

The  precipitates  affcnrded  by  silver  solutions  are  mostly  white 
changing  colour  by  exposure  to  light. 

Experiment  74. — ^To  nitrate  of  silver  solution  add  a  solution  of 
common  salt ;  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  produced. 
This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammoniarwater. 

The  following  experiment  results  in  the  production  of  a  dirty-yellow 
precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium  : — 

Exp€rim£nt  75. — ^The  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  to 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver. 

By  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  described  in  Experiment  68,  sub- 
stituting silver  for  mercury,  the  beautiful  green  light  given  out  by  the 
combustion  of  silver  is  produced. 

Silver  is  truly  the  queen  of  metals. 

{To  }>e  continued,) 


'^ttalkdiam  ai  ^m}haxan%\i. 


BY    AN    OLD    BOT. 


»0i 


KO.    V. — SUHMER  HALF. 

iXJMMER  HALF  !  Yes,  and  containing  many  very 
sweet  and  pleasant  memories.  Why,  we  play  cricket  in 
the  anmmer  half;  hard  at  it  the  veiy  minute  we  are 
let  looee  from  morning  school ;  hard  at  it  right  np  to  the 
time  that  dinner-bell  rings,  and  we  find  we  have  to 
^*  tidy  up,"  put  away  the  cricket  things,  and  run  down  that  length  of 
field,  and  arriye  in  the  hall  in  as  presentable  a  condition  as  the  hour's 
exercise  upon  flurry  and  haste  will  allow.  In  the  summer  half  we 
wandw  up  in  our  magnificent  old  forest,  sitting  sometimes  at  its 
exlareme  edge  on  the  top  of  the  hill  under  the  beech-trees,  looking  down 
upon  the  red  brick  town  in  the  valley ;  wandering  off  sometimes  into  its 
very  heart, — ^now  selecting  a  «eat  in  a  gnaxied  oak-tree,  and  so  ensconced 
devouring  a  favourite  author, — now  trudging  forward  to  the  "Seven 
Walks  "  or  the  "  King  Oak" — a  wi*eck  of  reality,  poor  old  fellow  !  what 
with  lightning,  and  wind,  and  storms.  In  the  summer  half  we  make 
''  arbours  "  in  the  hazel  copses  under  the  "  White  Horse,"  little  caves  of 
paradise  amongst  the  nut-trees,  wattled,  and  fenced,  and  protected,  lined 
with  moss,  and  seated  and  cosy,  tlie  approaches  to  which  are  more 
intricate  than  those  which  led  to  Fair  Hosamond's  bower.  In  the 
summer  half  we  botanize,  and  slide  down  Martin's  Hill ;  take  long 
walks  to  Ramsbury  or  Kennett ;  dabble  in  arohffiology  at  Silbury,  or 
the  Grey  Wethers,  or  tlie  Devil's  Dyke,  or — ^best  ardisological  spot  of 
all — Avebury,  where  in  a  simple  Wiltshire  femnyard  rests  the  head  of 
the  great  stone  serpent,  the  cathedral  of  Droidioal  worship.  In  the 
summer  half  we  bathe  in  the  famous  Marlborough  bathing-place  under- 
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neath  the  Mount — ^the  timorous  ones  knee-deep  in  the  dudL-pond,  the 
experts  head-first  from  the  spring-board.  In  the  summer  half  we  bake 
in  the  courts  and  play  rackets  till  we  are  ready  to  drop.  In  the  summer 
half  a  vast  quantity  of  raspberry  vinegar  and  lemonade  and  ginger-beer 
is  consumed  at  Webb's  stall ;  and  altogether  summer  half  at  Marlborough 
is  a  charming  tima 

Concerning  cricket,  then,  which  is  Marlborough's  chief  summer 
occupation.  Eveiything  connected  with  cricket  was  jolly  enough  to  be 
sure,  but  the  gala  time  of  cricket — a  match  day — ought  to  be  described. 

At  early  chapel  in  the  morning  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  it  is  a 
match  day.  On  eleven  throats,  instead  of  the  Accustomed  white  collar, 
appears  a  small  portion  of  a  flannel  shirt.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  be 
in  the  eleven  under  any  circumstances  at  Marlborough,  but  most  of  all 
on  a  match  day.  A  merry  breakfast — a  fortifying  breakfast  against  the 
labour  and  heat  of  the  day  up  at  Webb's  after  first  school ;  then  one 
hour  more  school,  and  we  are  free  at  eleven  o'clock  to  wait  on  the  ground 
for  the  advent  of  some  well-known  drag,  full  of  mcketers,  creeping  its 
way  up  the  hilly  field. 

The  first  eleven  ground  at  Marlborough  deserves  some  mention,  for 
in  many  respects  it  is  the  queerest  ground  in  all  England.  It  has 
certainly  in  its  time  puzzled  many  a  well-tried  cricketer.  To  begin  with, 
the  field  in  which  it  is  situated  is  a  gradual  slope  some  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  long.  At  the  top  of  this  field  an  artificial  and  perfectly 
level  cricket-ground  has  been  made  a  hundred  yards  square.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  ball  once  out  of  the  area  of  a 
hundred  yards  finds  its  way  down  a  precipitous  bank — a  sheer  slope  of 
ten  yards — and  so  on  to  the  sloping  field.  The^  Marlborough  cridcet- 
ground  has  been  aptly  likened  to  an  Eastern  housetop.  The  same 
remark  was  always  made  by  strangers:  "  It  is  like  playing  cricket  on 
the  top  of  a  house." 

But  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  bank,  the  crioket-ground,  pure 
and  simple — ^the  cricket-ground  of  a  hundred  yards  square — ^is,  I  venture 
to  say,  as  good  a  cricket-ground  as  can  be  found  in  England.  There  is 
hardly  a  spot  on  the  large  area  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  find  an 
excellent  wicket. 

I  must  own  that  we,  who  knew  the  ground  and  its  dodges,  had  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  our  opponents.  The  1^-hit  comer  of  the 
ground  on  the  "  Sun  Lane  "  side  was  i-emarkable,  as  the  position  for 
the  very  best  fields  in  the  school,  from  time  immemoriaL  It  was 
astonishing  what  judgment  was  there  displayed.  An  active  field  at 
this  particular  comer  knew  exactly,  after  a  smart  leg-hit  had  been  made, 
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when  to  stay  on  the  housetop,  and  when  to  leap  down  the  bank  into 
the  field.  And  then  what  throws  were  made  from  that  end  !  Time  a^r 
time  I  have  seen  the  ball  thrown  right  np  to  the  bails,  although  the 
thrower  was  off  the  housetop,  and  quite  hidden  from  the  wickets.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  such  feats  as  these  insured  many  a  **  run-out' 
The  batsman,  not  seeing  the  fielder,  and  imagining  that  the  ball  was 
gone  for  ever,  would  take  liberties  with  his  running ;  but  the  fielder, 
knowing  the  ground  to  a  turn,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  wickets, 
whizzed  up  the  ball  from  ambush,  and  then  of  course  out  went  the 
batsman. 

Matches  at  Marlborough  usually  commenced  about  half-past  eleven. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  school,  released  from  the  bondage  of  second  school, 
rushes  up  the  field  pell-mell  to  see  how  the  eleven  speeds. 

Then  the  ground  is  a  pleasant  sight  enough.  Perched  on  the  surround- 
ing bonks,  on  the  steps  of  the  pretty  pavilion,  and  on  the  branches  of 
the  one  old  oak  tree,  the  boys  take  huge  delight  in  watching  ihe  game, 
cheering  their  opponents  for  courtesy,  and  their  comrades  from  their 
heart 

At  one  o'clock,  the  school,  in  answer  to  the  dinner-bell,  disi^>pears  for 
a  short  time,  appearing  again  the  very  instant  it  is  over,  and  sitting  on 
and  watching  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  match  day  is  always  a  half- 
holiday,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  recognized  point  of  honour  to  take  this  half- 
holiday  in  watching  the  game,  and  not  in,  as  usual,  scouring  the  country. 

For  the  eleven  there  was  much  fun  in  store  after  the  match  was 
over. 

At  the  high  table  in  the  Hall  during  evening  preparation  the  rival 
elevens  sat  down  and  enjoyed  a  most  substantial  repast  given  by  the 
coUege.  Speeches  and  songs  invariably  followed  the  supper.  The  school 
captain  proposed  the  other  captain's  health,  as  the  newspaper  reports 
say,  "  in  neat  and  appropriate  language,"  and  after  the  usual  amount  of 
pretty  words  and  flattery,  order  for  harmony  was  called. 

No  cricket  supper  was  complete  without  a  song  from  Butler  Pearce. 
To  my  great  dismay  I  heard  the  other  day  that  Butler  Pearce  was  one  of 
the  bygone  Marlborough  institutions.  He  was  certainly  capital  fun  at  a 
cricket  supper,  and  it  was  a  dire  offence  to  let  the  proceedings  pass  off 
without  allowing  ihe  worthy  old  gentleman  to  join  in  the  i*evelry.  He 
was  not  slim  was  Butler  Pearce.  I  can  see  him  now  standing  behind 
the  captain's  chair,  or  rather  I  should  say  supporting  himself  by  the 
Gaptain*s  chair — ^for  the  worthy  butler  weighed  nearer  thirty  stone  than 
twenty — and  commencing  in  a  quavery  tenor  voice  the  first  few  bars  of 
"  The  Woodpecker  tapping  at  the  hollow  beech-tree,"  a  very  favourite 
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ditty  with  him,  and  uncommonly  popular  with  us  on  account  of  a 
quaintness  of  deliyery  and  a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  which  were 
called  into  play.  The  stout  butler  revelled  in  sentimentalism.  There 
was  another  song  about  ^'a  neat  little  cottage  with  ground  for  the 
floor,"  which  was  an  acknowledged  encore  to  the  Woodpecker. 

Talking  about  sentimentalism,  reminds  me  how  much  prc^assiimal 
cricketers  are  infected  with  it.  Our  school  profesdcnals — who  stood 
umpires  in  the  matdies — of  course  came  to  the  supper,  and  they  were 
alwa3rs  safe  to  give  us  a  sentimental  song.  Old  Jimmy  Dean  was  un- 
commonly fond  of  piping  out  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  while  Bell 
would  give  us  some  Cambridge  lay  of  a  broken-hearted  swain.  And  after 
all,  these  songs  were  a  rast  deal  better  than  the  music4Mdl  trash  which 
may  very  possibly  have  nowadays  crept  into  even  the  refined  society 
which  is  found  round  a  Marlborough  cricket  supper-table.  An  eleven 
of  old  fellows  from  Oxford  was  our  greatest  treat.  Then  every  one  knew 
every  one  else,  and  the  ringing  cheers  with  which  we  despatched  them 
from  the  gates  in  their  four-horse  drag  were  most  assuredly  genuine  and 
sincere.  If  that  modem  innovation,  the  railway  at  Marlborough,  has 
done  away  with  the  time-honoured  and  excellent  custom  of  cheering 
friends  off  at  the  gates,  it  wiU  have  broken  a  most  important  chain  of 
sympathy  between  the  present  and  past  generations. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  on  reflection,  that  our  method  of  m^ns^i^g 
state  affiurs  at  Marlborough  was  admirable  enough.  The  principle  was 
based  on  that  of  the  English  constitution.  We  had  a  king  and  a  parlia- 
ment. The  king  was  the  captain,  elected  by  virtue  of  seniority  in  the 
eleven,  and  his  pariiamwit  a  committee  elected  by  every  subscriber  to  the 
cricket  dub  in  the  schooL  That  this  principle  was  a  good  one,  and  worked 
well,  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  it  held  good  not  only  for  cricket,  but 
for  football,  and  the  biennial  athletic  sports.  At  present,  I  am  only 
dealing  with  cricket. 

It  was  as  well  for  very  many  reasons  that  the  cricket  king,  or  captain, 
had  a  parliament  at  hand  to  assist  him  in  his  judgpnents.  It  very 
frequently  became  a  very  ticklish  matter  to  decide  between  two  rival 
and  literally  equal  claimants  for  the  honour  of  representing  Marlborough 
at  Lord's.     And  what  a  distinction  it  was  ! 

I  never  shall  foi^t  the  thrill  of  pleasure  which  coursed  through  my 
veins  when  the  detain  of  my  day  came  up  to  me  hot  ftom  a  committee 
meeting,  and  with  a  little  preliminary  chaff  said,  shaking  me  warmly  by 
the  hand,  *'  Tes,  old  boy,  you  may  order  your  blue  cap  ! "  In  less  than 
five  minutes  I  was  in  Foster*s  little  shop  in  l^e  High  Street^  and  before 
the  day  had  dawned  I  was  in  frdl  possession  of  my  blue  honours,  which 
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I  revereDced  so  dearly  that  I  really  felt  lialf  inclined  to  use  my  new  badge 
of  glory  as  a  nightcap. 

And  upon  my  honour,  however  little  deserved  the  distinction  might 
have  been,  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  proud  of  it.  Just  think  of  it 
as  a  boy  would  in  his  eager,  passionate  way  ! — a  special  journey  to 
London,  the  distinction  of  being  advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  representing  one*s  school  in  one's  own  humble 
and  inadequate  way,  and  of  being  an  item  in  the  great  attraction  of  the 
day,  these  were  surely  things  for  a  schoolboy  to  feel  proud  of. 

It  is  no  use  my  saying  I  was  not  in  a  fright  I  was  terribly  nervous. 
The  stage  fright  that  attacks  one  in  that  long — it  seems  never-ending 
^-walk  from  the  Pavilion  to  the  wickets  at  Lord*s,  is  something  terrible. 
The  humiliation  of  having  to  walk  back  again  after  the  first  ball,  strikes 
one  as  being  inevitable,  and  very  dreadful.  And  who  is  not  nervous 
under  such  circumstances')  It  is  no  disgrace.  The  old  campaigner 
puts  his  rawest  ensign  into  the  fW>nt  of  the  battle,  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  firing ;  and  acting  on  the  same  principal,  my  captain — an  old  and 
excellent  campaigner — put  me  in  very  nearly  first,  bidding  me  to  keep 
up  my  wicket,  and  play  as  ''  steady  as  a  church."  Oh,  that  sea  of 
fiices  !  that  terribly  r^^lar  circle  !  the  feeling  of  isidation  in  the  middle 
of  the  ground — away  from  friends,  and  with  one's  enemies  beckoning  and 
nudging  one  another,  and  looking  so  horribly  sharp  about  one  !  The 
wicket-keeper  was  a  little  too  sharp,  for  he  irritated  me.  There  was  an 
implied  tone  in  his  gesticulations  which  seemed  to  say,  "  One  straight  ball, 
and  it  is  all  over  with  him  !''  I  said  before  I  was  irritated  at  this  pre- 
sumption on  the  wicket-keeper's  part.  I  do  not  know  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  ball  had  been  straight.  To  my  intense  delight  I  saw 
it  coming  well  to  the  off.  I  cut  it  for  three  down  the  hill  towards  the 
tavern,  and  then  I  knew  I  was  all  right. 

We  did  not  win,  but  we  did  not  disgrace  ourselves ;  and  altogether 
this  match  against  Kugby  at  Lord's,  with  all  its  associations  and  recol- 
lections, was  an  admirable  termination  to  what  was  always  pleasant  to 
me  at  Marlborough — a  summer  half. 
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|H£R£  is  a  very  old  and  honoured  saying,  which  authori- 
tatively asserts  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  argue  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
dogma.  It  only  expresses,  in  different  words,  another 
popular  household  phrase,  '*  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
the  truth  of  which  no  individual  would  have  the  hardiness  to  question. 
The  preservation  of  life  and  property  from  fire  has  long  been  very  care- 
fully attended  to  in  this  country,  and  on  very  many  occasions  we  have 
been  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  Fire 
Brigade  establishment  and  the  meclianical  appliances  belonging  to  it. 

The  ordinary  fire-engine,  however,  with  all  its  modem  improvements 
and  steam  appliances,  is  entirely  mechanical  in  its  action,  depending  on 
mere  force,  and  not  on  chemical  agency,  for  its  mastery  over  the  subtle 
element  of  fire  —  which  acquires  with  fearful  rapidity  a  power  that, 
once  gained,  baffles  human  effort  to  grapple  with  it,  each  fresh  confiagra- 
tion  making  us  only  the  more  fully  conscious  of  our  weakness.  Though 
in  certain  respects  we  are  able  to  contit>l  fire  to  our  service,  we  are 
helpless  in  its  hands  when  Providence  so  wilb  it  Though  a  good 
servant,  it  is  indeed  a  cruel  master.  Once  let  it  get  a  hold,  and  toug 
upon  tons  of  water  emptied  on  the  flames  wDl  not  stop  them  until  they 
have  completed  their  work  of  ruin.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  subject  of 
this  article  would  scarcely  come  within  the  province  of  our  Magazine ; 
but  we  have  felt  constrained  for  once  to  leave  the  beaten  track,  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  boys  to  an  invention  which  is  well  worthy 
their  attention  and  support,  and  which  is  indeed  an  illustration  of  the 
successful  application  of  chemical  science.  Dick's  portable  self- 
ACTiso  FiRE-ENGiKE,  better  known  as  L'Extincteur,  desen^es  all,  and 
a  great  deal  more,  than  we  are  able  to  say  in  its  favour. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  old  saying  quoted  above,  Mr.  Dick  has  directed 
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Ids  attention,  not  to  the  repression  of  fire  at  an  advanced  stage,  but  to 
what  is  popularly  termed  "  nipping  it  in  the  bud."     If  the  remorseless 
genii  can  but  be  promptly  met  and  grappled  with  when  liberated  on  his 
insidious  and  destructive  career,  the  chances  are  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  those  who  thus  attempt  to  check  his  progress.     In  fact,  if  man  can 
only  seize  him  by  the  throat  soon  enough,  he  can  crush  him  as  readily 
as  he  can  kill  a  fly.     There  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  abroad,  that  if  only 
a  sufficient  volume  of  water  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  burning  mass,  the 
fire  would  have  but  little  chance.    Water,  when  once  fire  has  reached  a 
certain  stage,  but  feeds  the  flames,  instead  of  quenching  them.     It  is 
therefore  needless  to  argue  further,  that  the  true  way  of  protecting  life 
and  property  from  destruction  by  fire  is  to  be  possessed  of  some  contriv- 
ance which  will  aiTest  the  devouring  element  ere  it  has  time  to  assume 
that  strength   which,  when  once  gained,  renders  it  invincible.     It  is 
confidently  asserted,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  statement 
to  be  true,  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  fires  that  annually  occur  are 
discovered  in  their  incipient  stages  ;  it  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  for 
every  person  to  have  at  hand  the  means  wherewith  to  check  at  once 
such  fires — the  disastrous  results  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate 
further.      The   Extincteur — a   French   invention,   but   improved   and 
patented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Dicks — is  intended  to  meet  this  want ; 
and  having  lately  very  carefidly  and  critically  watched  certain  experi- 
ments with  it,  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  it  is  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place.     Whether  it  be  on  board  ship  or  steamer,  in  the  noble- 
man's mansion,  the  merchant's  warehouse,  the  workshop  or  factory,  at 
the  theatre  wings,  in  the  hospital  ward,  the  farm-steading,  or  in  the 
school  dormitory,  this  useful  and  admirable  machine  ought  to  find  a 
place. 

The  first  and  great  recommendation  of  L' Extincteur  is  its  simplicity 
of  construction.  It  is  composed  of  a  strong  metallic  cylinder  filled  with 
water,  supei^saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  gas  is  generated  on 
ihe  insertion  of  a  tube  which  is  attached  to  the  top  brass  of  the  machine, 
and  when  this  is  properly  screwed  down,  a  pressure  is  produced  which, 
when  the  tap  is  opened,  projects  the  liquid  in  the  direction  required  with 
gi'eat  force  to  a  distance  of  forty  or  sixty  feet,  according  to  the  pressure, 
which  varies  with  the  temperature.  In  connection  with  the  accompany- 
ing sketch,  it  may  be  desirable  to  append  here  the  authorized  directions 
for  charging  U Extincteur : — 

Ist.  Unscrew  the  top  brasB,  and  withdraw  it  with  tube  attached. 
2nd.  Put  the  contents  of  the  white  canister  into  the  machine,  and  fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  water. 
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Srd.  Withdraw  the  stopper  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  pat  the  contents  of  the 
blae  canister  into  it ;  then  replace  the  stopper. 

4th.  Insert  the  tnbe  so  ^ed  and  stoppered  into  the  machine,  then  screw  it  firmly 
down  with  the  key,  and  the  Eztinoteor  is  charged. 

5th.  Invert  the  machine  at  interrals,  and  shake  it  well  oooasionally  the  first  daj 
or  two,  by  which  the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  water  is  promoted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Extincteur,  in  addition  to  the  simplicitj  of  its 
construction,  is  quite  portable,  and  is  made  to  be  carried  in  such  a  way 
that  the  person  who  uses  it  has  the  free  use  of  his  arms  and  1^^  and 
san  scramble  into  all  sorts  of  nooks  and  comers  with  his  £a:ie<engine  on 
his  back — if  necessary.  There  are  a  variety  of  sizes,  ranging  in  weight 
from  501bs.  up  to  llSlbs. ;  but  the  No.  4,  which  weighs  751bs.,  holds  42 
pints  of  water,  and  378  pints  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  the  one  which  we 
should  recommend  as  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  household  use. 
Its  price,  with  chemicals  to  charge  it,  is  £4.  14s.  ;  and,  considering  the 
feeling  of  security  that  its  possession  engenders,  it  is  cheap  at  the  money. 
It  may  strike  our  readei*3  as  somewhat  strange  that  whereas  this 
machine  when  charged  contains  bat  42  pints  of  water,  it  neveriheless 
holds  378  pints  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  probably  many  of  them  may 
be  unaware  that  under  adequate  pressure  water  will  absorb  nine  times 
its  own  bulk  of  this  gas.  The  amazing  fire-extinguishing  property  q£ 
this  gas  is  partly  due  to  its  density,  which,  backed  by  the  projective 
force  induced  by  the  pressure  created  within  the  machine,  prevents  fire 
from  dissipating  it  so  readily  as  it  does  water.  Those  who  have  been 
present  at  an  extensive  conflagration  will  doubtless  remember  how  little 
efifect  water  seemed  to  make  upon  the  body  of  flame,  though  poured  in 
with  all  the  force  of  hand  and  steam  engines.  But  the  contents  of 
L'Extincteur,  when  brought  into  play  upon  a  burning  mass,  extinguish 
it  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  while  they  have  the  advantage  of 
being  perfectly  harmless  to  person  and  property. 

Certain  experiments  have  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Farie,  licensee  of 
the  patent, with  this  machine  in  the  presence  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  both  of  whom  have  prominently  in" 
terested  themselves  in  patronizing  all  inventions  calculated  to  insure 
greater  security  to  life  and  property  from  fire.  At  these  a  large  wooden 
tank  filled  with  tar  and  naphtha  was  set  fire  to,  and,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  in  a  few  moments  was  all  ablaze.  A  No.  3  Extincteur  was  played 
upon  it,  and,  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  had  taken  to  light  up,  completely 
extinguished  it.  Another  experiment  was  mode  with  a  frame- work 
filled  with  a  dozen  tar  casks  built  up  with  firewood  and  other  inflam- 
mable materials.  This  was  allowed  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the 
flames,  and  then  by  the  use  of  a  No.  5  machine  the  fire  was  speedily 
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got  nndeT.  A  third  trial  was  inad«  which  excited  very  great  interest 
An  erection,  representing  a  oarpenter's  shop  filled  with  yariena  materials 
aottked  with  tor  and  naphtha,  was  ignited  by  the  deetnictiTe  liqaid 
known  as  Greek  Fire.  A  really  terrific  blaze  wtw  created  almost  in  an 
instant,  and  when  every  part  was  fiercely  burning,  a  No,  6  Extincteur 
being  used,  put  the  whole  ont  in  less  than  a  minute. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  these  experiments  and  the  satia£aotory  results  obtained  by 
them.  Unlike  so  many  useleas  inveotions  lliat  from  time  to  time  are 
foisted  off  upon  the  public,  L'Extincteur  has,  by  evidence  that  is 
irresistible,  asserted  its  wortfi  and  proved  its  fitness  for  general  adoption. 
With  one  of  these  portable  self-acting  fire-engines  at  hand,  any  fire  may 
be  checked  tte  should  happen 

to  be  on  th  ;  requires  little  or 

no  trouble  once  charged  it 

remains  ins  requires  no  pre- 

paration n  convenient  situa- 

tion, that,  :  e  may  be  lost  in 

getting  it  i  emptied  and  re- 

charged, lei  ;ht  fail  to  produce 

due  effect.  acteur,  and  keep- 

ing it  in  c 

"  Let  it  Bta  wt  from  the  groiuid  ; 

irben  wuited  [ice  with  the  lettered 

front  next  to  if t  hand  tnm  tbe  tap 

handle,  and  i  the  flames, 

"  To  inmr  ionallj  apply  a  pres- 

Bnra  gsoBB  U  ,  when  it  shonld  in- 
dicate a  pTesiDTe  of  not  less  than  35  ponnds. 

"  L'Eitinoteni  miut  iw*er  b*  disohuged  except  b?  the  tap,  wlieii  the  gu  a  gene. 

tated  and  th«  preunre  on  ;  and  alwa^i,  before  uiiBoieffin^  the  top  braas  to  re-chargei 
open  tbe  tap  to  allow  the  escape  of  mj  gaa  it  may  contain." 

As  has  been  before  observed,  we  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  our 
track  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  ingenious 
scientific  invention  wbkb,  on  the  simplest  principles  of  chemistry,  supplies 
a  want  so  frequently  and  disastrously  felt  AlUtough  carbonic  acid  gas 
has  long  been  knoini  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  extinguishers  of  fire,  to 
the  inventor  of  L'Extincteur  is  due  the  credit  of  having  appropriated  it 
to  practical  uses,  and,  by  impr^piating  water  with  it,  made  it  available 
for  acting  with  concentrated  and  resistless  effect  upon  fire.  But,  because 
bis  invention  is  a  simple  one,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  regarded 
leea  as  a  triumph,    which  its  uniform  success  in  tbe  extinguishing  of 
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upwards  of  three  hundred  Qrea  dnring  tlie  Liat  two  ^ears  undoubtedly 
proves  it  to  be ;  and  so  for  as  pecuniary  success  ia  concerned,  the  exten- 
sive sale  of  L'Extincteur  must  already  have  highly  gratified  him.  We 
have  no  heeitatioh  in  saying  that  every  house  should  be  provided  with 


I.  EXTINCrKUK. 


Bj    SIDNEY   DAEYL. 


"  Ob,  the  EslUat  flaher's  life. 
It  U  the  belt  of  an;, 
'Tia  fnU  of  pleanire,  void  of  strife, 
■  And  'tia  beloTed  by  many." — Old  Song. 

SND  so  it  nnquestionably  is,  my  boys,  aa  I  dare  say  many  of 
you  perfectly  ■well  know  by  practical  experience.  Give 
me  a  nice  light  rod,  plenty  of  fine  running  tackle,  and  the 
pleasant  shelter  of  overhanging  willows,  not  forgetting 
a  satisfactorily  stocked  luncheon  basket,  and  I'll  under- 
take to  pass  the  longest  and  hottest  summer's  day  vithout  a  sigli  or 
a  grumble.  No,  rot  even  the  acarcity  of  bites,  or  the  snapping,  of  my 
line  at  the  critical  moment,  could  disturb  me.  I  have  studied  lung  and 
deeply  the  science  of  piscatorial  philosophy,  and  I  believe  that  in  every- 
thing connected  with  angling  I  have  the  patience  of  Isaac  Walton 
himself.  There's  a  jiiece  of  outrageous  egotism  for  yon ! — but  I  have 
jiertinaceonsly  fished  one  spot  for  a  whole  week  without  making  a 
single  cutch,  and  I  think  that  is  a  performance  of  ■which  I  may  well  be 
proud.  The  '^locale"  of  this  exploit  was  a  small  stream  in  Scotland 
which  a  credulous  friend  of  mine  had  rented  on  the  representation  of  a 
newspaper  advertisement  that  it  was  "  abundantly  stocked  with  fine 
trout,"  a  statement  which  he  ultimately  found  to  be  totally  without  any 
foundation,  either  in  fact  or  fancy  ;  for  the  very  natives  of  the  place 
in  which  the  sante  stream  lay  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and 
declared  they  had  never  heard  of,  much  less  seen,  a  tront  in  ite  waters. 
When  my  friend  was  thoroughly  satisfied  tiiat  he  had  been  taken  in,  he 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ;  and,  after  a  hearty  laugh  over  the 
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matter,  we  set  out  on  a  rojage  of  diacoTerj,  and  finally  lighted  on  a 
small  loch  some  ten  miles  from  the  house  he  had  hired,  in  which  we 
ultimately  had  some  of  the  best  sport  that  ever  fell  in  my  way.  I  there 
saw  a  feat  performed  which  I  am  never  likely  to  witness  repeated, 
namely,  a  ten-pound  Jack  landed  with  no  other  apparatus  than  a  No.  7 
hook,  a  line  made  of  common  string,  with  a  wine-cork  for  a  float,  and  a 
long  and  stout  ash  stick  for  a  rod.  The  operator  was  a  brawny  "  chiel," 
shoeless  and  stockingless,  who  jumped  and  skipped  about  in  his 
manoeuvres  to  circumvent  Master  Jack  with  a  rapidity  and  peculiarity 
calculated  to  inspire  the  looker-on  with  wonder  and  awe.  But  however 
absurd  his  movements,  he  was  victorious,  and  landed  the  finny  Blunderbore 
with  a  sudden  jerk  that  oompletely  paralyzed  him ;  and  before  he  had 
time  to  snap,  the  hook  had  been  whipped  out  of  his  mouth,  and  his 
captor  was  fishing  away  as  busily  as  before.  The  sight  was  an 
instructive  one,  and  I  could  not  help  remembering  sundry  occasions 
when,  with  the  best  tackle  money  could  buy,  I  have  seen  smaller  fish 
lost.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  jack  should  be  made  as  short  work  of  as 
possible,  and  that  the  more  you  play  them  the  longer  the  dance  they  will 
lead  you,  and  the  more  remote  the  chances  of  successfully  landing  them. 

Some  of  the  liveliest  sport  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  Norfolk  broads, 
and  if  any  of  our  boys  who  are  fond  of  fishing  happen  to  be  stop|Mng  at 
Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft,  or  anywhere  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  want 
to  know  how  to  spend  an  agreeable  day,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
take  a  trip  to  Ormsby  Broad.  I  warrant  them  that  they  will  come 
home  with  their  baskets  well  filled,  and  thoroughly  satisfied — which  is 
something  for  an  angler,  especially  a  juvenile  one.  There  is  no  waiting 
for  the  fish  to  bite :  as  soon  as  the  line  has  found  its  way  down,  you  have 
to  pull  it  up  again  with  a  fish  on  the  hook,  and  so  on  from  mom  till 
dewy  eve.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  sport  that  it  becomes  almost  mono- 
tonous; and  you  begin,  with  the  customary  inconsistency  of  human  nature, 
to  wish  that  the  fish  would  not  bite  quite  so  freely.  The  tackle  required 
for  this  sort  of  angling  is  of  the  simplest  kind  :  a  stiffiah  rod  and  a  stout 
line,  with  a  No.  6  or  7  hook,  and  a  big  float,  and  you  are  peirfectly 
equipped. 

Gudgeon  fishing  on  the  Thames  at  one  time  used  to  be  capital  fun,  and 
I  have  e|)ent  many  a  pleasant  day  in  a  punt  off  Kingston^  Thames 
Ditton^  or  Moulsey.  But  from  some  reason  or  another  which  no  one 
seems  thoroughly  to  understand,  the  sport  is  nothing  like  what  it  used 
to  be,  and  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  it  have  to  find  their  way  further  up 
the  river — to  Chertsey,  Sheppertoin,  and  Halliford — ^which,  by  the  way, 
are  all  exceedingly  pretty  places,  and  capital  quarters  to  stay  in  on  a 
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fisbing  excursIoiL  Or  if  you  prefer  to  ascend  still  higher,  Cookham  and 
Marlow  are  two  spots  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated — the  former 
especiallj  so.  A.t  Pangboume  I  have  had  the  greatest  suooess  I  ever 
had  on  the  Thames^  and  I  hear  that  this  year  there  is  every  prospeot  of 
the  fishing  there  being  quite  as  good  if  not  better  than  usual  To 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  place  of  this  sort  it  is  no  use  rushing  down  by  a 
morning  train  and  tearing  back  in  the  evening.  The  way  to  do  it  ia  to 
induce  ^^  the  governor''  to  take  you  there  to  stay  for  three  or  four  dayg, 
and  put  up  at  the  riverside  hotel  which  is  to  be  found  in  ail  the  plaoes 
I  have  mentioned.  At  Halliford  and  Shepperton,  to  which  the  London 
and  South-Western  Hailway  runs,  a  week  may  be  most  pleasantly 
passed,  and  very  good  sport  obtained.  At  Halliford,  Kosewell  the  fishec^ 
man  and  his  son  are  both  experienced  hands,  and  may  be  trusted  to 
introduce  you  to  the  best  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  I  am 
bound  to  add  there  are  not  very  many.  There  is  one  place,  however, 
where  an  old  boat  was  sunk  some  years  since,  which,  when  properly 
ground-baited,  will  generally  supply  considerable  amusement ;  and  roach 
and  dace  may  be  found  in  plenty.  One  afternoon  I  caught  three  dozen 
and  three  under  the  hour,  and  one  or  two  of  them  really  fine  fellows. 
The  veiy  same  day  I  landed  a  four  and  a  half  pound  Jack  with  a  Na  10 
hook,  and  the  ordinary  light  tackle,  which  stood  the  strain  in  a  way 
that  did  the  maker  the  greatest  credit,  and  has  made  me  one  of  his 
most  constant  customers  ever  since.  Success  on  this  occasion  I  believe 
to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  length  of  running  line  on  my  reel,  a 
precaution  that  I  always  recommend  young  fishermen  to  take.  It  is 
no  source  of  inoonvenience,  and  when  you  do  get  a  good  fish  on  is  a 
wonderful  relief  to  the  mind.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  certain,  that 
all  the  talk  and  writing  in  the  world  cannot  turn  either  man  or  boy 
into  an  expert  angler,  and  that  it  is  only  by  assiduous  practice  that  he 
can  learn  to  properly  appreciate  the  ^*  gentle  "  art,  and  to  handle  the  rod 
with  skill  and  effect.  The  science  of  fly-fishing — for  science  indeed,  it  is — 
requires  more  patience  and  perseverance  to  acquire  than  ignorant  persons 
have  any  idea  of;  it  is  most  embarrassing  and  awkward  in  the  earlier 
stages,  and  tries  the  temper  sorely.  When  T  first  began,  I  was  con- 
tinually getting  my  line  into  a  tangle,  till  I  was  ul^timately  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  insanity  with  indignation  and  despair.  It  is  pretty  plain 
that  a  particularly  placid  temperament  is  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to 
become  a  faithful  follower  of  the  immortal  Isaac,  and  particularly  in  the 
"  whipping  "  department,  which  with  strange  inconsistency  is  by  far  the 
most  graceful  item  in  the  fisherman's  education. 

I  do  not  know  whether  many  of  our  boys  are  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
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themselves  with  rod  and  line,  but  those  that  are  will  allow  me  to  take 
the  liberty  of  shaking  hands  with  them,  and  saying  that  they  are 
exceedingly  good  fellows.  All  fishermen  are  good  fellows.  There  is  a 
genial  easy-going  way  with  them — a  friendly,  social  style  of  doing  things 
— ^that  sends  cross  looks  and  illnatured  growls  to  the  rightabout,  and 
supplants  them  with  everything  that  is  smiling  and  pleasant.  Some 
soft-hearted — ^I  might  say  headed,  but  refrain — talk  about  fishing  being 
a  cruel  amusement.  Well,  upon  my  word,  T  like  that :  if  we  did  not 
catch  the  fish  and  eat  them,  goodness  knows  what  would  happen.  Why, 
it  might  just  as  well  be  urged  that  society  generally  should  give  up 
devouring  animal  food  because  the  slaughtering  of  oxen  and  sheep  is  hard 
upon  the  poor  beasts.  But  I  must  distinctly  beg  to  assert  that  I  see 
nothing  cruel  in  the  pleasant  sport  of  angling ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
argue  on  the  subject^  he  may — discuss  it  with  anybody  but  me.  If  we 
are  to  get  so  mighty  nice,  there  is  very  little  in  this  life,  in  the  shape 
either  of  business  or  pleasure,  that  ingenuity  could  not  suggest  as  having 
something  smacking  of  cruelty  in  it.  Cricket  is  cruel  work  for  the 
shins  when  you  have  to  stand  up  to  fast  bowling ;  however  good  your 
pads  may  be,  you  cannot  help  feeling  through  them.  Rowing  makes  the 
back  and  shoulders  ache  painfully.  Football  la  equally  trying ;  and  I 
dare  say  not  a  few  of  us  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  that  school-time 
is  an  exceedingly  cruel  season,  established  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  torture,  both  to  mind  and — it  la  a  melancholy  fact,  but  I  am 
bound  to  add — body.  Of  this  I  am  firmly  satisfied,  that  any  man  or 
boy  who  can  spend  a  long  day  fishing  without  getting  a  single  bite,  and 
can  go  home  contented  and  happy  when  it  is  over,  must  be  blessed  with 
a  disposition  upon  which  cruelty  could  never  intrude  itself. 


ilj  first  is  Been  in  momiiig  light, 
Tie  first  in  every  lawyer's  sight, 
It  fonns  great  London's  chief  sup- 
port, 
In  Iota  at  auctions  it  is  bought. 

My  leanxT*  heard  in  every  sigh 
That's  breathed  by  lovers,  low  or 

high; 
'Tia  shown  in  every  barber's  shop, 
II  stops  the  schoolboy's  hnmming- 

My  third  at  dawn  of  day's  sapreme, 
It  decks  the  daisies  on  the  green, 
la  foremost  in  the  sunny  dell. 
And  loves  with   gentle  dames  to 
dwell. 

My  whoU  may  blees  the  humblest 

When  'tis  with  honest  labour  got ; 
But  when  obtained  by  evil  deeds, 
Its  corse  may  clothe  old  age  with 
weeds. 


The  initials  will  name  a  popular 
author,  and  the  fittaU  one  of  his 
chief  works. 

1.  100  rap.     A  fish. 

2.  56  hear.     A  town  ia  Suffolk 

(curtailed.) 

3.  602  a  rat.     A  sea  in  Europe. 

4.  101.  R.  H.  Keen.     A  Swiss 

town. 


5.  150  U.  won  K.     A  town  in 

India. 

6.  01  K     A  noted  high  priest. 

7.  200  as  he.     A  kind  of  gum. 
S.   1500  rake  S.      A  country  in 

Europe. 
9.  52  S.  P.     An  English  town. 

10.  651  0   ear.     A   character  in 

"  King  Lear." 

11.  1000  pek.      A  Scotch  archi- 

tect 

12.  lOOO  yes  Eton.      A    reef  of 
rocks  S.  of  Cornwall. 

13.  1005   no   beer.     A  month  of 

the  year. 
U.  100  sat  sore.     A  noted  philo- 

3.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  woman  and  a  postage- 
stamp  T 


The  initials  read  downwards, 
and  the  finals  upwards,  will  give 
the  name  of  an  author  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  one  of  his  works. 

1.  A  biped. 

2.  A  Greek  divinity. 

3.  An  Indian  damsel. 

4.  A  gender. 

5.  A  mountuD. 

6.  A  vessel  of  war. 

7.  A  lake  in  America. 

8.  A  Jewish  prophet. 

9.  A  river  in  England. 
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5. 

Eyes  IVe  taken,  taken  two, 

A  hundred  placed  between  them 

now, 
Fifty  behind^  five  cents  befora^ 
With  a  host  of  many  mctn. 
Can  you  tell  what  I  come  tof 
I  wish  yoa  may,  I'm  sure  I  do. 

6. 
'M.yJlrH  is  an  animal, 
My  second  an  animal, 
My  third  a  pronoun, 
Mj/ourtli  a  people, 
My  whole  a  deed  of  horror. 

7.  I  am  an  English  river  ;  trans- 
pose me,  and  I  become  a  Frenoh 
town. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  policeman  and  a  thief  f 

Cryptograph. 

Inqhmkkw,  gwqkn  fp  hbg  kwap, 
Eugwke  qfege  yqfi  hbg  xktebmpl 

ifqp, 
Xth  abgp  Inqhmkkw  ekggse  hmkk 

Wtqfqw  eugwke  hbgi  xwdr  wimp. 

10. 
I  am  a  word  of  18  letters : — 

My  2,  9,  9  is  an  animal 
My  1,  2,  3, 13, 11  part  of  the  dxem. 
My  5,  9,  3,  7  is  to  cut 
My  12,  13,  18  is  a  metal. 
My  9,  6,  7  to  hold  water. 
My  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  17,  18  is  a 
building. 

11. 
Mjjirst  is  a  river. 
My  second  is  a  town. 
My  whole  is  a  town  on  my  first. 

12. 
Mjfi^st  is  an  adjective. 
My  second  is  a  preposition. 
My  third  is  a  preposition, 
My  whole  is  a  town  in  Cumberland. 


'Mj  first  is  more. 

My  sceemk  m  part  of  a  isown. 

A  Bo— n  gpiRBmor  of  Ikitain. 

A  hwAtmd  of  Mmj  ef  Soots. 

A  prince  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

A  king. 

Part  of  ancient  Britain. 

A  murderer  of  Bizzio. 

A  town  in  England. 

An  ancient  Northumberland  earl. 

The  Conservative  leader. 

An  ancient  church  (backwards). 

My  miticUs  give  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  general,  and  my  finals 
name  the  place  where  he  lost  his 
life. 

Towns. 

15.  O  may  Brown  melt. 

16.  Droll  Ikey  Banks. 

17.  Any  round  the  lens. 

18.  R,  let  gents  wait. 

19.  The  small  note  P. 

20.  TJ.  done  the  nasty  page. 

21. 
My  whole  is  a  bird;  transpose 
me,  and  I  am  a  French  adjective ; 
again,  Fm  generally  found  near  a 
house;  again,  Fm  a  word  meaning 
put  in  order ;  again,  and  I  mean  a 
peril;  behead  me,  and  I  mean 
wrath ;  transpose,  and  I*m  a  word 
known  to  rifl^en ;  cnrfeail  me,  and 
Fm  the  past  participle  of  a  verb. 

22. 

Cryptograph. 

Raelhs  ssid. 

TJgial  agl  oil  snuos,  aglul  smic  e ; 
£i  agl  usushet's  olhb  e  hel 
Aglul  e  usnug,  ugli  swhs  ts  ual ; 
Si  agl  ora's  oruo  e  te  ehl, 
Beala  snrrla,  rlaachl, 
Blaachl,  rlaachl,  sgrhh  e  henl  isu, 
Nitla  agl  Qhansr  agra  grids  a  agl 
osttdg — 

Sgrclstal. 
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23. 

^Y  first  is  part  of  my  body. 
My  second  is  a  pronoun. 
My  third  is  myself. 
"Mj  fourth  is  a  friend. 
My  whole  is  lawful. 

24. 

My  first  is  in  every  house. 
My  second  is  a  limit. 
My  third  is  a  preposition. 
My  fourth  is  a  question. 
My  tohole  is  formed  by  two. 

25. 
Word  Squares* 

1.  A  current. 

2.  Thought. 

3.  An  animal. 

4.  To  gain. 

26. 

1.  A  jewel. 

2.  To  peel. 

3.  A  surface. 

4.  The  name  of  a  play. 

27. 

1.  A  Roman  orator. 

2.  A  continent. 

3.  Colour. 

4.  A  grain. 

2a 

The   initials  name    an  island   of 

Europe. 
The  centrals  name  a  large  inland 

sea. 
The  finals    name    a    well-known 

chain  of  mountains. 

1.  A  district  of  Palestine. 

2.  An  Italian  town  (reversed). 

3.  A  feeling  of  deep  esteem. 

4.  A  hubbub. 

5.  A  Persian  city. 

6.  A  tribe  of  Israel. 

7.  Prevision,  or  inspiration. 

8.  A  card. 


29    It  stirs  one  up. 

30.  No  rate  riote. 

31.  Liar  cads. 

32.  No  time  in  trade. 

33.  Many  a  pert  rail  . 

34.  Poor  man  title. 

35.  Cool  on  its  map. 

36.  I.  G.  dines  on  it 

37.  I've  to  sip. 

38. 

My  first  in  richest  blazon  is  borne 
before  a  king. 

My  second  is  the  best  defence  a 
prisoner  can  bring, 

My  third  is  heard  with  gladness 
upon  the  shoreless  sea, 

My  fowrih  although    against  the 
law  has  charms  for  me  ; 

My  fifth  the  gallant  ship  will  do, 
though  pitiless  the  ^e. 

And  hug  my  sixth  to  take  up  with 
her  shattered  rig  and  sail 

The  finals  tell  a  martyred  name 
well  known  to  every  one, 

The  initials  the  pile  near  which 
the  murderous  deed  was  done. 

39. 
In  my  first 
My  second  sat, 
My  third  and  fourth  I  ate. 

40. 

Cryptograph. 

426d  2f  pOjd  d21g  U  d2n  do96jgo9- 

3689J  67p  39cej  1 
D21g21ccl4.jlg7pfrm  67plnjd9oflgj 

16f7! 
E6c9     mcgd97f7m     e96ocj,     67p 

o6f7hl4-31olgop  j29ccj, 
Hofm2d      d2f7mj     42fc2     mc961 

g70936plk  67p  f7  86fr. 


TO     PUZZLES. 

On  Pages  2j2 — 350. 


1. 
To-morrow,  and  to-mor- 

WW,  and  to-morrow, 
CreepB  in  this  petty  paoe 

from  day  to  day, 
To  the  Uat  syllable  of 

reoorded  time. 
And  all  our  jesUrdayB 

bftTe  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  deatb.    Ont, 

out,  brief  oacdlD  ! 
Life's    but    a    walking 

shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That    atmta    and    frets 

his    hour    npoD    the 

And  then  is  lieard  no 
more ;  it  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of 
sound  and  for;, 

SignifjinfF  nothing. 

2.  Premiership,   Earl   of 

Derby. 

3.  Booket,  Wolsey. 

4.  Soult.Hoore. 

5.  Mite. 

6.  Ling,  Iron,  Nota,  Gnat. 

7.  Mary,      Area,     Bear, 

Yard. 

8.  Pink,  Idea,  Nest,  Kate. 

9.  Deer,     Etaa,      Esse, 

Reed. 

1 0.  Visoount  Falmeraton. 

11.  Sir  Ualph   Aberarom- 


12.  William       Makepeace 

Thaoberay. 

13.  Cardinal  Wiseman. 


14.  1 


9  it  is 


(Nero). 

15.  Becanee  it  is  the  end 

IG.  Monniing. 
17.  Blaaqnerade. 

16.  PredestiDatian. 

19.  CoQTersatioD. 

20.  lliater  Traoy  Topman, 

Hiss  BaohaelWardle. 

21.  Kobiiiaoii  Crusoe. 

22.  Nicholas  Nicblnby. 
as.  Darid  Coppeifield. 
21.  Lady  Andley's  Secret. 
25.  ArabUn    Nighfa    En- 

2G.  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

27.  Chevalier    de    Maiaon 

2S.  The  Cavaliers  of  For- 

29.  PlaTer. 

30.  Armamonf. 

31.  Deoompositiou. 

32.  Magnanimous. 

33.  BepreeenUtion. 
3i,  Endearoors. 

35.  Capitulation. 

36.  Forfar. 

37.  Hannibal,  Carthage. 


Hear    not     my    steps, 

which  way  they  walk, 

I      For  tear  the  very  atones 

prate   of    mj   whore- 

aboata. 

39.  Disraeli. 

40.  Anthony  Trollnpo. 
I  41.  Charles  Dickens. 

I  42.  Jamea        Sheridan 

Know  lea. 
'  43.  Thomas  Carlyle. 
'  44.  John  Stuart  Mill. 

45.  David  Hame. 
j  4G.  John  Drydeu. 
I  47.  Turin,  Milan. 
]  4B.  Waner,  Onega. 

49.  Speculate. 

50.  Parvonage. 

51.  Westmoreland. 

52.  aio. 

.  53.  Alfred  the  Great. 
I  54.  Bridgnorth. 

55.  Maidenhead. 

56.  Stoke-on-Trent. 
t  57.  Glastonbury. 

{  58.  Haooleefield. 
!  69.  Staleybridgo. 
I  60.  France,  Tnrkey. 

61.  Plots.  Scots. 

62.  The  Ice  Breaking,  the 

Begent'a  Park. 

63.  Ousel. 

64-  Neptane,  Namesis. 

65.  Sereo. 

66.  Deiporando. 


PicrrnHK  Pcmls,  No.  I. — "  Love  not." 
PHTTUiti  Puzzle,  No.  II. — "  Bing,  ring  the  banjo." 
PcziLE  Paoes  roB  Tomo  8ao«8,  No.  III.— "0  wooMI  wei 


"  Befoni  Juceaon  hid  well  recoTsred  bia  astoniflimBlit  « 
sitliiifT  down  vrith  '(omethinj;  hot'  before  ni." 
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JOSHUA  HAWSEPIPE,  LfASTER  MAEINEE. 

9  Cale  of  t^r  ^ea  nut  ftAnh. 
Bt   lieutenant  C.   B,   low  (Ittt)  LN. 

Chapter  I. — Jasceso^'s  Narrative. 

OMG  coniiderabla  time  after  hearing  old  Captain  Uawso- 
pipe's*  recital  of  his  reiuiniacenceB  I  was  converuDg  wit'i 
him  OD  the  poop,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  miglit 
have  beard  something  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  fellotv- 
countrymen  in  captivity  among  the  Bavagea  The  figure 
of  Jameson  filled  the  foremost  place  in  the  acooant  I  had 
listened  to  of  my  respected  coramander'e  adventures  iu 
early  youth,  and  no  doubt  the  reader  will  be  glad  to 
hear  something  further  of  the  doings  of  the  redoubtable 
iVhite  Chief." 

We  Tere  sitting  on  the  poop,  after  the  termination  of  the 
j'b  hard  work,  ensconced  in  a  couple  of  thoae  delightful 
ly  cbaiiB  which  the  natives  mannfacture  in  Singapore  and 
he  Straits,"  and  which,    constmoted  of  bamboo,  highly 
lamented,  and  with  sliding  rests  for  the  legs  of  fittigued 
munanity,  form  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  Oriental  life, 
and  fill  up  a  desideratum  which  would  be  ill  supplied  by  the  stnBy  velvet 
or  leather  armchairs  which  in  far  less  fiivonred  Northern  climes  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  relieve  the  wearied  frame  and  induce  a  heartfelt 
determination  to  "  rest  and  be  thankful."   Picture  to  yourself  the  writer 
and  his  estimable  friend  seated  d  la  Yankee,  with  legs  elevated  some- 
what above  the  level  of  the  semi-recumbent  body,  and,  cigar  in  mouib, 
puffing  away  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  a  smoky  London  chimney.     The 
■  Sm  KottOedgi't  Uagaixnffof  Bay*,  No.  30. 
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ordinary  topics  of  conversation  had  been  exhausted,  and  we  were  both 
silently  ruminating  de  omnibus  rdnis  et  quibtisdam  aUia  (for 
nothing  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  induce  such  a  discorsiye  train  of 
thought  as  the  smoke  of  a  "Manilla*'  curling  and  circling  quietly 
overhead),  when  the  bright  idea  occurred  to  my  mind  of  making  my  worthy 
companion  contribute  to  my  amusement  by  "  spinning  a  yam.*'  Taking 
the  cheroot  out  of  my  mouth,  and  striking  off  the  long  white  ash,  I 
turned  to  Captain  Hawsepipe,  "  By-the-bye,  you  never  told  me  what 
became  of  Jameson  ;  did  you  ever  hear  or  see  anything  more  of  him  ?  " 

"Curiously  enough,"  said  the  skipper,  "  I  was  jast  at  that  moment 
thinkJug  of  him  too.  If  you  like,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  of  him.  It's 
a  curious  history,  but  you  may  rely  on  every  word  of  it,  for  I  heard  it 
mostly  from  his  own  lips ;  and  the  whilom  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
though  a  singular  chap,  with  perhaps  just  a  little  bit  of  the  thorough- 
going savage  about  him,  was  a  man  who  was  never  known  to  lie  in  his 
life.  With  this  voucher,"  he  continued,  "  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative, 
and  just  thanking  you,  my  lad,  to  be  good  enough  '  to  fill  up  my  cup 
and  fill  up  my  can,'  as  the  old  song  says,  I  will  heave  ahead." 

I  will  not  puzzle  the  reader  by  giving  the  tale  in  the  language  it  was 
told  to  me,  for  so  greatly  did  the  old  sailor  interlard  his  narrative  witli 
nautical  phrases,  and  adorn  it  with  similes  taken  from  his  salt-water 
experiencee,  that  it  would  be  almost  incomprehensible  to  most  landsmen; 
but  I  will  adopt  that  dialect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  spoken  by  the 
large  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  ^Uve  at  home  at  ease," 
commonly  termed  the  "  Queen's  English : " — 

"  Some  fifteen  years  after  my  escape  from  the  savages  I  was  walking 
down  Cheapside  in  the  afternoon,  at  tlie  hour  when  that  wonderfully  hxiBj 
tboroughfieure  is  most  busy  and  crowded,  when  I  passed  a  man  sauntering 
along  and  looking  into  the  shop- windows  in  a  careless  manner, — a  man 
whom  I  was  sure  I  had  seen  somewhere  and  at  some  remote  period  of 
my  life.  Determined  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  turned  back,  walked  on 
ahead  of  him,  and  then  retraced  my  steps,  so  as  to  have  a  full  view  of 
his  features.  He  certainly  had  a  singular,  though  handsome  face ;  he 
was  very  dark — indeed,  were  it  not  for  his  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  yoi:k 
would  say  he  was  an  Oriental  dressed  up  in  European  clothes ;  his  &ce 
and  hands,  moreover,  were  tattooed  all  over  with  figures  of  beasts  afid 
birds ;  and  he  stared  aboat  him  with  all  the  freedom  and  curiosiiy  of  the 
untutored  '  child  of  nature.'  His  figure  was  tall,  spare,  and  I4>parently 
that  of  a  man  possessing  great  personal  strength  and  powers  of  endoraDfCe. 
There  was  a  large  soar  on  his  ri^t  temple,  and  I  sought  to  identify  him 
by  this  mark,  but  in  vain.     Whether  he  had  appeared  to  me  only  in  my 
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dreamB,  or  (as  I  hxre  sometimet  experiencecF)  whetlier  this  ^wta  one  of 
tliose  xuMCCotrataMe  imtances  in  irMdi,  bj  a  yrord  or  a  pfarase  or  a 
featore,  t^e  idea  vteon^j  presents  itself  to  jonr  mind  that  jon  have 
taken  part  or  witnessed  precisely  the  same  occurrenoe  or  seen  the  same 
&ee  as  tiiat  which  ii  at  that  moitent  being  enacted  in  your  presence  or 
presented  to  your  sight,  I  conM  not  telL  I  determined  to  follow  him, 
and  worried  raj  mind  to  recall  his  form  to  mj  memory.  At  length,  the 
stranger,  who  had  become  aware  of  the  &ct  that  he  was  being  perti- 
naoiously  followed,  turned  abruptly  nrand  on  his  heel,  and,  raising  his 
ann,  cenfroated  me  with  a  £ice  Hushed  with  anger,  until  his  countenance, 
dSsugured  as  it  was  with  tattooings,  assumed  a  posittrely  d&ibcdlcal 
expression.  ''Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with  mel*  he 
thundered  out,  in  tones  which  immediately  oollected  a  crowd.  (AnythiBg 
will  do  that  in  a  busy  thorough&re,  as  all  Londoners  are  aware.) 

"  It  needed  not  the  voice  to  bring  back  to  my  mind,  with  the  quickness 
of  a  Hash  of  electricity,  the  name  and  person  of  Jameson ;  for,  as  the 
incensed  *  White  Chief  raised  his  huge  brown  fist,  with  the  intention,  as 
he  alberwards  candidly  arowed,  of  punishing  summarily,  polieemcn  and 
city  aldermen  notwithstandingf  one  who  dared  to  annoy  him,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  clenched  hand,  from  which  was  wanting 
what  18  called  in  the  marriage  service  the  fourth  finger.  I  gasped  out, 
'  Jameson  ! '  but  just  in  time  to  save  my  physiognomy  from  what  the 
sportmg  journals,  when  describing  the  incidents  of  a  '  set-to '  between 
the  *Staleybridge  Infant'  and  that  game  champion,  the  *  Malton  Chicken,' 
wouW,  in  their  peculiar  jargon,  denominate  a  'damaging  visitation'  of 
ray  quondam  friend's  'bunch  of  fives.' 

**  My  old  shipmate  sta3red  his  arm  and  looked  into  my  face  with  a 
startled  and  curious  expression.  *  Why,  who  are  you,  and  how  do  yo«i 
know  my  name  ?'  he  exclaimed.  *  There  wasn't  a  hand  aboard  the  old 
frigate  saved  but  the  boy  Hawsepipe,  and  he  was  killed  many  a  year  ago.* 

"  For  the  first  time  in  ray  life  I  saw  a  real  look  of  fear  in  the  bronzed 
impassive  features  of  the  stem  old  petty  officer.  I  laughed  out,  and 
saying,  '  I  am  Hawsepipe,  and  I  was  never  killed,  but  it  was  a  trick  on 
my  part  to  leave  you  cannibals,'  I  took  his  arm  and  we  turned  into 
'  His  Lordship's  Larder,'  and,  before  Jameson  had  well  recovered  his 
astonishment,  were  sitting  down  with  'something  hot*  before  us.  He 
was  beginning  to  grow  grey,  but  had  to  all  appearance  lost  little  of  his 
personal  strength  and  activity.  He  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
his  adventures  subsequent  to  my  successful  escape  : — 

"  *  I  must  say,  Hawsepipe,  I  always  considered  that  you  had  been 
killed,  and  your  body  carried  off  by  some  of  the  rascally  l>yaks,  although 

y2 
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many  of  our  chief  warriors  openly  expressed  their  belief  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  had  in  £Ekct  assisted  you  to  run 
a¥ray.  The  differences  between  us  arose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  expe- 
dition was  broken  up,  and  we  returned  to  camp.  I  also  demanded  an 
investigation  into  the  charges  made  against  me  by  my  enemies,  and 
expressed  my  readiness  in  the  council-hut,  before  my  compeers,  to 
meet  in  sin§^e  combat  any  one  of  my  detractors  who  dared  to 
assert  so  base  a  fidsehood.  Kone  of  them  would  come  forward  to  take  up 
the  challenge,  but  still  collectively,  this  cabal,  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  such  of  the  warriors  as  were  jealous  of  my  influence 
and  commanding  position,  would  not  withdraw  the  injurious  imputations. 
As  no  one  had  pluck  enough  to  meet  me  in  open  fight,  and  the  '^Sachems  " 
would  neither  allow  me  to  punish  tiie  most  malevolent  of  my  secret 
enemies,  or  pass  what  is  called  in  Parliamentary  language  "  a  vote  of 
confidence  "  in  my  good  fedth,  I,  like  another  offended  Achilles,  retired  to 
my  tent  in  wrathful  mood,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  their  warlike 
operations. 

*'  *  I  may  say  without  flattery  that  these  savages  could  not  do  without 
me,  and  so  accustomed  had  they  become  to  easy  victory  over  their  foes, 
which  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  terror  the  very  sight  of  my 
person  inspired  among  the  hostile  Dyaks,  that  some  among  those  of  the 
chiefe  who  had  always  stood  my  Mends  came  to  me  as  a  deputation 
from  the  whole  tribe,  and  requested  my  return  to  active  service, 
announcing  at  the  same  time  that  the  council  of  war  were  quite  con- 
vinced of  my  bona  fideSy  and  that  my  maligners  should  be  made  to 
withdraw  their  slanderous  assertions.  After  some  show  of  opposition  I 
consented,  and  returned  to  my  now  recognized  proud  position  as  "  first 
fighting-man"  of  the  tribe.  Well,  many  years  passed  away,  and, 
although  I  received  many  wounds  in  battle  with  our  numerous  enemies, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  outlive  nearly  all  the  jealousy  of  my  brother 
chiefs.  A  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  for,  as  you  know,  the  youths 
are  trained  very  early  to  stand  by  the  side  of  their  fathers  in  the  shock 
of  battle,  and  the  chronic  state  of  war  in  which  we  lived  swept  off  nearly 
all  the  most  valiant  of  our  braves.  I  myself,  alas !  lost  two  of  my  sons ; — 
as  noble  boys  they  were  as  ever  poised  a  lance  or  drew  a  sword.'  At 
this  point  Jameson's  voice  fidtered  with  emotion,  and  he  raised  his 
great  brown  hand  to  his  face ;  shading  his  eyes  and  sinking  low  his 
head,  he  renudned  seemingly  buried  in  deep,  sad  thought  for  a  few 
moments.  It  was  the  one  tender  feeling,  the  one  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

"  Silently  I  waitedfor  the  bereaved  parent  to  resume  the  thread  of  his 
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narrative,  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  his  savage  blood-spilling 
experiences  had  not  effitoed  a  trait  of  character  so  beaatiful  as  the  love 
of  a  father  towards  his  children. 

*'  *  Yes/  he  slowlj  went  on  ;  *  one  boy  (he  was  only  fifteen,  but  such 
a  manly,  high-spirited  youth,  with  all  the  splendid  dash  and  enthusiasm 
of  early  manhood)  was  killed  by  my  side,  and  the  other,  a  little  older,  fell, 
pierced  by  a  dozen  spears^  when,  during  a  night-raid  soon  after  his 
brother's  death,  he  was  hemmed  in  and  left  alone  by  the  craven  hounds 
of  our  tribe  who  should  have  stood  by  their  youthful  leader.  I  might 
well  give  vent  to  my  bitter  despair,  whilst  mourning  over  their 
untimely  fate,  in  words  which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  elder  Talbot  when  dying  on  that  bloody  field  in  France : — 

Thoa  antio  Death,  whkh  laugh'st  us  here  to  scorn, 

Anon,  from  thy  insiilting  tyranny, 

Conpled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  liiher  sky. 

In  thy  despite,  shall  'sohw  mortalitT* 

'^ '  I  will  pass  on  from  that  sad  event,  the  memory  of  which  death 
alone  can  efface  from  my  mind,  and  will  tell  you  of  the  events  which 
constrained  me  to  come  to  England.  Tou  must  not  think  I  have 
left  my  people,  for  I  have  long  decided  to  close  my  eyes  among  them, 
and  have  given  directions  that  I  am  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  two 
sons,  when  the  day  comes, — for  come  it  must,  unless  I  bear  a  charmed 
life, — when  I  shall  fall  in  battle.  The  Bible  says,  "  Those  who  live  by  the 
swoi-d  shall  die  by  the  sword ; "  and  I  would  much  rather,'  continued 
this  strange  man,  while  his  eye  flashed  and  his  voice  regained  its  wonted 
strength,  *  expire  in  the  arms  of  victory,  like  the  grand  old  sea-king 
Nelson,  whom  we  were  all  taught  at  sea  to  venerate,  than  sob  out  my 
soul  and  slowly  languish  in  illness  or  natural  decay  in  a  bed  in  my  tent, 
which,  now  that  I  had  become  old,  and  could  no  longer  head  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe  in  battle,  would  no  doubt  become  solitary  and 
deserted,  unless  when  occasionally  the  tyros  at  the  profession  of  arms 
were  brought  in  to  pity  and  gape,  as  at  some  spectacle,  at  the  feeble 
form  of  the  once  redoubtable  "  White  Chief." 

"  *  To  proceed.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  of  Borneo  there  is 
resident  a  race  called  "  Idaans,"  and  our  people  had  at  times  come  into 
collision  with  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  into  which  they  are  subdivided. 
As  we  had  always  been  successful  in  these  encounters,  all  our  warriors 
were  full  of  warlike  spirit  when  it  was  announced  to  the  council  of 
chiefs,  by  some  scouts,  that  a  large  body  of  them  had  been  seen  advanc- 
ing in  the  direction  of  our  principal  settlement.     It  was  unanimously 
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rescdved  that  a  force  should  be  e<|aipped  to  pnni^  ihe  andacitj  of  the 
enemy,  and  very  qoickl j  a  lacge  immber  o£  able-bodied  fgbtu^mai, 
glad  at  the  opportunity  of  gaining  renowa  at  the  expense  of  £oeB  whom 
they  despised,  efflsred  to  take  up  arms.  Our  planB  were  firaaned  and 
diacaaoid  at  aco^mcil  of  war  at  which  I  preisded,  and,  after  little  loss  of 
tboe,  a  party  consisting  of  some  three  htrndred  oithufluntie  warrkxs 
marched  oot  under  my  leadership  to  take  the  initiative  and  attack  the 
insoleat  Tdaans.  There  was  no  Uiought  <^  a  possible  &il«re:  hx  fix>m 
it,  the  most  hot-headed  d  ihe  neophytes  were  telling  tlMir  sweethearts, 
on  the  eye  of  d^Murture,  of  the  number  of  beads  they  would  bring  back 
widL  them,  and  how  tbey  should  retom  m  triumphant  guis^  and  per- 
form the  war-danoe  with  the  ghastly  trophies^  all  besmeared  with  blood, 
dangling  round  their  waists,  while  they  boastfully  repeated  the  names 
of  the  fallen  whom  they  had  Tanquished  in  battle.  Truly  it  was,  as 
the  old  English  proverb  says,  '^  counting  their  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched.''  Well,  we  set  off  and  maifce  two  foioad  marches,  our  object 
being  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  so  that  we  might  eat  them  off,  and 
retain  as  many  as  we  chose  for  sla^aes.  Those  of  our  scouAs  who  had 
been  sent  on  befiore  kept  us  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and  daily — nay,  hourly — refugees  came  crowding  to  our  ranks,  and  detail- 
ing how  the  cruel  savages  had  fired  their  houses  orer  their  heads,  and 
were  killing  all  males  ef^able  of  bearing  arms,  and  destroying  the  crops 
on  their  route.  These  reports  increased  the  eagerness  of  our  braves  for 
the  fight,  and  all  of  them,  with  one  voice,  desired  to  be  led,  without  halt- 
ing for  rest,  against  the  invaders  of  their  territories. 

"  '  So  unanimous  was  the  resolve  that  even  the  siost  prudent  of  the 
elder  chiefe  would  not  listen  to  my  proposal  to  halt  and  recruit  durii^ 
the  intense  midday  heat,  but  insisted  on  marching  on  all  day.  From 
certain  information  I  had  Deceived,  I  knew  the  enemy,  wearied  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  were,  contrary  to  the  customary  method  of  carrying 
on  warfSetre  in  these  countries,  drawn  up  ready  for  action,  and  only 
awaited  our  advance.  I  proposed  ihsA  we  should  rest  ourselves  during 
the  day  (for  the  forced  marches  had  told  greatly  on  the  strength  of  some 
among  us),  and  that  we  should  set  out  oaa  the  march  about  ten  o'clock, 
when,  the  moon  would  rise,  and  either  fall  upon  the  enemy  by  surprise  at 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  night,  or  wait  for  dawn  and  attack  them  in  open 
fight.  Ko ;  they  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  clamoared  for  an  immediate 
advance ;  so,  throwing  the  responsibility  of  the  change  in  my  plans  on 
the  shoulders  of  its  advocates,  J  reluctantly  assented. 

"  'About  an  hour  bef(»«  sunset  we  suddenly  found  ourselveB  in 
presence  of  a  small  number  of  the  enemy,  who,  brandishing  their  eypears 
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and  Bhootmg  a  few  arrows  at  na  by  way  of  bravado  (for  we  were  far 
ont  of  range),  challenged  tis  to  advance.  Our  men,  indignant  at  such 
temerity  (for  we  had  been  credibly  informed  that  the  marauding  party 
did  not  exceed  some  two  hnndred  warriors),  and  bonung  with  rerenge, 
answered  with  shouts  and  yells,  and,  thpugh  they  had  not  halted  for 
some  fourteen  hours,  adyanced  quickly,  prc^posing  to  thenieelTes  to 
exterminate  the  small  section  of  the  Idaans  who  had  thus  dared  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  their  country.  Had  diey  not  hitherto  always 
yanqmahed  them,  even  though  they  might  number  two  to  one)  As 
I  was  leading  the  centre  column  of  our  fellows  I  was  suipnsed  to  see 
in  the  hands  of  our  opponents  weapons  which  looked  suspiciously  Uke 
muskets.  They  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  muskets,  I  argued  with 
mys^,  for  such  a  thing  as  European  firearms  I  had  not  set  eyes  upon 
once  Uke  dreadful  day  when  ihe  old  corrette  went  to  pieces  on  that 
iron-bound  coost,  some  e^hteen  years  before.  It  was  eleariy  impossible 
that  soeh  weapons  could  hove  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ^ese  san^^  and 
fbv  on  instant  I  concluded  my  eyes  must  have  deeerred  me.  Very 
anxiously  I  strained  them  to  satisfy  myself  that  such  was  the  case ;  but 
on  a  nearer  approach  {for  we  were  raf»idly  drawing  up  to  the  main  body 
of  the  fierce  opposed  to  us)  the  sarmise  became  a  conviction,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling'  of  horror  that  I  recognised  the  wdl-remembered  gleam  of 
the  barrel  in  the  unaccustomed  hands  of  oar  foes,  it  was  too  late  to 
Inibrm  my  band  of  this  direful  discovery ;  a  headlong  chai^  was  the 
^y  thing ;  we  might,  perdmnce,  if  we  could  but  get  to  close  quarters, 
wrest  the  muskets  from  them.  With  a  dieer,  I  headed  my  impulsive 
band  ;  but  great  misgivings  filled  my  mind  that  the  first  shot  fired — 
soppoong  the  firearms  were  loaded,  and  the  enemy  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  how  to  me  them — ^would  cause  a  wild  panic  and  indis- 
ernninate  rout  in  our  ranks.  My  fears  were  destined  to  be  fiitally 
realized.  The  Idaans  calmly  awaited  our  attack.  When  our  men 
reached  within  fifteen  paces  of  them  they  were  completely  ^  blown  "  by 
^e  distance  they  had  been  advancing  at  the  double,  and  the  length  of  the 
fweed  mardi  they  had  undertaken ;  and  the  reader  most  imagine,  for  I 
cannot  portray  in  langui^,  the  amazement  and  al^ect  terror  with  which 
they  reoeived  the  first  withering  volley  delivered  at  sudb  a  short  range 
as  that  above  mentioDed.  Ah  !  tiiot  well-femembered  somd  !  Though  it 
was  many  Vmg  weary  years  since  the  sharp  crack  of  the  short-barrelled 
fiream  which  used  to  be  served  out  to  her  Majesty's  ships,  the  naval 
*'  Birown  Bess,"  greeted  my  ear,  it  recalled  the  days  c^  man-o'-war  life, 
and  I  am  free  to  oonless,  so  far  firom  striking  terror  into  my  heart, 
seeiaed,  like  the  Uasi  of  the  trumpet  to  the  dd  war-horse,  to  infuse  new 
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energy  and  spirit  into  me.  That  I  was  the  only  one  who  received  the 
fusillade  with  composure  will  be  at  once  credited.  As  to  my  comrades, 
there  was  a  wild  scream  of  horror  at  the  fearful  and  unearthly  rattle  of 
musketry  in  their  very  faces ;  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  then  took  place, 
for  all  the  loud-tongued  and  boastful  warriors  were  as  much  petrified  as 
if  the  earth  had  opened  up  before  them ;  but  the  climax  of  the  scene 
was  reached  when  the  clouds  of  smoke,  smelling  strongly  of  "  villainous 
saltpetre/'  were  blown  down  their  very  throats.  In  a  word,  after  the 
first  sensation  of  intense  fi-ight  and  dire  amazement  had  given  place  to 
the  primary  instinct  of  nature,  self-preservation,  all  the  mob  of  demoral- 
ized "  braves,'^  as  they  called  themselves,  turned  "  right-about  &oe,*'  and 
precipitately  and  incontinently  '^  skedaddled.'* 

'^ '  It  was  in  vain  that,  by  voice  and  example,  I  urged  the  cowards  to 
rally,  and  snatch  the  muskets  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  numerically 
inferior  to  us.  A  party  of  the  hostile  tribe  had,  moreover,  got  in  our 
rear,  and  our  fighting-men,  now  no  better  than  so  many  frightened 
sheep  when  worried  by  wolves,  could  not  flee,  and  were  in  &r  too  abject 
a  state  of  dismay  to  fight.  In  short,  they  were  butchered — either  shot 
down  by  those  of  the  enemy  who  reloaded  their  pieces,  or  else  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  tulwars  or  pierced  through  by  the  spears  of  the  victorious 
•enemy.  I  could  just  see  that  we  were  hemmed  in  by  a  ring  of  the  fero- 
cious Idaans,  who  would  give  no  quarter,  but  laughed  and  yelled  at  the 
cries  for  mercy  of  their  lately  loudly  vaunting  enemy.  In  a  few  minutes 
few  of  my  followers  were  left,  and  the  survivors  were,  through  fear, 
Tendered  powerless,  and  fell  in  heaps,  struck  down  by  the  iron  hail  of 
buUets.  Just  then  I  received  a  ball  in  my  right  temple ;  a  feeling  of 
sharp  pain  was  succeeded  by  a  fainting  sensation ;  I  reeled  forward  and 
fell  headlong  on  a  heap  of  slain  of  our  tribe,  among  whom,  however, 
were  two  or  three  of  the  enemy,  who  had  thought,  by  singling  me  out, 
to  gain  some  cheap  honour,  doubtless  proposing  to  themselves  to  carry 
off  my  head  as  a  trophy,  but  whom  I  had  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
4¥ith  my  trusiy  sword.  For  one  moment  I  thought  I  had  fought  my 
last  fight,  and  that  all  was  over  for  me  in  this  world,  and  then  conscious- 
ness fled,  and  I  lay  senseless  among  the  dead  and  dying.  *  *  *  * 

^'  *  When  I  again  regained  my  senses  I  could  not  for  a  few  moments 
remember  where  I  was.  Gradually,  however,  my  mind  recovered  its 
power,  and  the  full  force  of  the  perilous  position  in  which  I  was  placed 
dawned  upon  me.  I  was  too  weak  at  first  to  move  head  or  limb,  and 
now  that  I  became  conscious  of  what  the  heavy  burden  which  pressed 
so  painfully  on  my  body  consisted,  I  felt  thankful  that  I  had  not>  in 
momentary  forgetfulness,  tried  to  rid  myself  of  the  incubus,  and  drawn 
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thereby  upon  my  unlucky  carcass  the  daggers  of  the  foe,  who,  according 
to  their  barbarous  custom,  would  not  have  scrupled  to  sacrifice  me  on 
the  spot. 

'' '  Vce  vidis  is  the  motto  of  all  conquerors  in  war  among  these 
savages,  and  I  shudderingly  thought  how  eagerly  some  of  them  would 
flesh  their  crooked  ^'creeses,''  unaccustomed  to  victory,  in  my  much- 
dreaded  person,  had  I  given  any  signs  of  life.  I  lay  quiet,  therefore, 
and  ruminated  on  my  coming  immolation,  for  when  day  dawned  I  knew 
they  would  strip  those  of  our  dead  who  had  anything  worth  plundering, 
and  bury  their  own  deceased  warriors.  It  would  never  do  for  me  to  lie 
there  and  wait  until  daybreak,  therefore,  for,  as  sure  as  the  sun  rose,  they 
would  put  me  to  a  cruel  and  painful  death.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could 
not  get  up  and  run  for  my  life,  for  I  was  much  too  weak,  and  felt  I 
could  only  just  manage  to  stand.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  for  a  few 
minutes  "  hope,"  of  the  revivifying  powers  of  which  so  many  poets  have 
sung,  and  concerning  which  the  greatest  of  them  all  has  said — 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  Hope, — 

hope  itself,  for  a  season,  seemed  to  have  bidden  me  fai*ewe11,  and  a 
feeling  of  utter  indifference  and  callousness  to  the  horrors  of  what 
seemed  my  inevitable  fate  took  possession  of  my  mind. 

"  *  Perhaps  there  was  some  excuse,  though.  Weak,  wounded,  and 
helpless  (for  I  felt  myself  as  completely  in  the  toils  of  the  enemy  as  a 
bird  when  secured  in  a  brick  trap  by  a  truant  schoolboy),  it  was  not 
to  be  much  wondered  at  that  a  feeling  of  despondency  held  complete 
sway  over  me.  It  was  now  long  past  midnight, — for  I  was  lying  on  my 
back,  and,  my  &ce  luckily  being  turned  upwards,  I  could  watch  the 
bright  procession  of  the  southern  constellations,  whereby  I  was  enabled 
to  make  out,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  flight  of  time.  It  struck  me 
as  very  strange  that  I  should  be  lying  in  this  position,  and,  as  I  had  a 
distinct  recollection  of  fidling  forward  when  I  received  my  wound,  I 
became  convinced  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had,  during  my  insensibility, 
examined  me  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  really  defunct  or  no.  The 
watch-fires  all  round  the  limited  space  where  my  followers  had  been 
slaughtered  were  reddening  the  sky ;  one  was  indeed  within  some  twenty 
yards  of  where  I  lay,  and  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  warriors 
assembled  round  its  cheering  light,  and  gathered  that  they  were  actually 
talking  of  me,  the  great  white  '*  Sheitan,"  who  had  hitherto  always  led 
a  charmed  life,  but  who  was  not  proof  against  the  weapons  manufactured 
by  his  own  countrymen ;  and  they  were  good  enough  to  debate  with 
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considerable  warmtk  which  of  the  respectiye  leaden  of  their  parfy — 
whose  retainers  these  men  were — should  have  ike  honour  of  carrying 
off  my  head  and  performing  the  war-dance  with  that  member  (usually 
considered  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  its  owner)  dangling  from 
his  waist.  The  argument  of  the  debaters  as  to  the  claims  of  their 
masters  would  have  been  amuong  under  othor  circumstances,  but  the 
sitoation  was  decidedly  not  conducive  to  hilarity  on  my  part.  The 
oraniuza  in  question  uudoubtedly,  and  by  the  old  rule  that  "  possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law/'  legally  appertained  to  the  humble  individual 
who,  as  he  turned  uneasily  about  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  felt 
rather  indignant  at  the  course  the  conversation  had  taken.  As  the 
Orientals,  like  wise  men,  have  a  saying  that  "  silence  is  golden/'  I  k^ 
my  tongue,  and  kept  my  own  council 

«  <  The  conversation  soon  took  a  turn  leas  painfully  perqcmal,  and  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  my  position.  Eortunately  I  eould  breathe  freely, 
but  it  was  with  bitterness  I  looked  forward  to  the  now  quickly  approach- 
iog  dawn  which  would  be  the  last  that  would  greet  my  eyes  in  this 
world.  I  determined  to  make  some  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  my  persecutors,  but  was  dubious  whether  I  had  better 
wait  until  led  forth  to  the  torturing  stake,  when  I  might  be  less  £unt 
than  now,  or,  as  my  impulsive  nature  prompted  me,  make  the  attempt 
at  once  and  go  forward  to  meet  that  death  which  was  approaching  with 
steady  pace.  The  alternative  was  fearful.  The  time  when  I  could  make 
my  ishoke  was  rapidly  puang^  for,  lying  on  my  Imck.  and  gazing  perforce 
and  unceasingly  on  the  heavens,  I  became  aware  that  already  there  were 
the  usual  indicatiims  in  the  sky  of  coming  mom — harbingers  to  me  of  my 
inevitable  doom.  What  had  to  be  done  must  be  done  quidcly  or  remain 
for  ever  undone,  and  it  was  with  a  sickening  sensation  of  despair  I 
slowly  and  cautiously  commenced  to  disengage  myself  from  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  loathsome  and  mangled  humanity,  when  a  thought 
flashed  through  my  brain.  There  still  remained  a  chance  of  escape,  and, 
desperate  though  Hke  scheme  might  seem  to  any  man  in  his  senses,  yet  it 
UHia  feasible,  and  its  adoption  might  be  crowned  with  success.  Anything 
was  better  than  lying  there  a  living  corpse.  ''  Drowning  men  will  dutch 
at  a  straw,"  they  say  ;  I  already  felt  as  if  I  was  again  a  free  man,  and 
hope  and  my  usual  stock  of  self-relianee  returned  to  me  together.  My 
heart  bounded  with  its  wonted  elasticity,  my  pulse  resumed  its  healthy 
beat^  I  was  myself  again,  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  poi  my  f^n  into 
action.' " 

(TV  6«  eontinved.} 
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BY  CHARLES  W.  QUIN,  F.C.S. 


|N  making  our  experimcats  on  the  magnetic  properties  of 
voltaic  electricity,  -^e  found  that  by  passing  a  wire  over 
or  under  a  magnetized  needle  we  could,  hy  altering  the 
direction  of  the  cuirent  passing  through  it,  turn  the 
needle  to  the  right  or  left  at  will,  and  that  by  prolonging 
this  wire  we  could  convey  signals  to  any  distamce. 

An  apparatus  for  transmitting  and  receiving  electrical  signals  consists 
of  the  needle  and  ooil  for  lowing  the  signals^  the  commutator  or 
contrivance  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  wire  for  conveying  the  current. 

The  size  of  the  battery  for  working  the  apparatus  will  depeiui  on  the 
length  of  the  wire  through  whidi  thd  current  passes,  the  number  of 
cells — wiiich  need  not  be  larger  than  5  in.  by  4  in. — being  increased  in 
proportion.  It  may  be  some  guide  to  you  to  know  that  a  couple  of 
Smee's  cells,  of  the  size  above-mentioned,  are  sufficiently  }x>werful  to 
send  a  strong  current  through  a  line  of  No.  20  copper  wire  thirty  yards 
long.  Of  course  joa  will  want  a  separate  needle  instrument^  com- 
mutator^ and  battery  for  each  end  of  the  line. 

Take  two  pieces  of  smooth  deal  or  mahogany,  each  8  in.  long,  6  in. 
wide,  and  f  in.  thick.  Bound  off  the  comers  of  one  of  them,  and  screw 
firmly  together  as  shown  in  fig.  !•  In  the  centre  of  the  upright  one  cut 
an  oblong  hole  about  1^  in.  lon^  and  ^  in.  wide,  as  indicated.  So  far 
the  stand  npon  which  the  apfaratus  is  to  be  fixed.  You  must  now 
make  the  coil. 


^ 
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Tako  a  piece  of  wood  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  3  in.  wide,  and  j  in.  thick, 
lloiind  off  the  side^  and  cut  on  each  face  two  grooves  about  a  quarter 
^  of  an  inch  from  each  edge,  ao  that 

when  the  wire  ia  coi]ed  upon  it  j^ou 
can  pass  a  piece  of  stiing  auder- 
neath  the  wire  to  keep  it  togetlier. 
Next  take  about  30  feet  of  No.  20 
cotton^M)Tered  wire,  and  coil  it 
round  the  piece  of  wood  about  ten 
times.  Tie  it  Grmlj-  with  well 
waxed  twine,  by  passing  ib  through 
the  grooree  already  described.  On 
the  top  of  this  make  two  more  coils 
of  the  same  size,  and  tie  each  finnly 
with  waxed  string  as  before.  Slip  the  whole  off  the  piece  of  wood  and 
make  a  second  coil  perfectly  ijimilitr  in  all  respects,  taking  especial  care 
to  wind  the  wire  in  the  same  direction.  The  two  coils  shonid  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  loose  wire.  You  must  now 
well  Tsmish  them  with  ordinary  white  hard  varnish  so  that  they  may 
not  be  affected  by  damp.  If  yoa  wish  to  be  very  smart  you  can  use  rod 
sealing  wax  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit. 

"We  must  next  make  what  is  called  an 
atUUie  magnetic  needle,  that  is  to  say  a  com- 
pound needle  so  constructed  as  to  be  unin- 
fluenced or  nearly  so  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 
First  magnetize  two  stout  sewing- needles 
about  3  J  in.  long,  so  that  their  points  shall  be 
north  poles,  then  take  a  piece  of  brass  wire 
3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  pin,  or  a  little  thicker,  and  tie  the 
two  needles  on  it,  at  right  angles,  with  well 
waxed  silk,  as  shown  at  A  D,  fig.  2,  with  the 
contrary  poles  facing  each  other. 

You  wilt  next  ret^uire  a  piece  of  brass  half 
an  inch  wide  and  one-sixteenth  thick.  This 
may  be  procured  at  any  metal  shop  for  a  few 
pence.  Cut  off  a  piece  abonfc  three  inches  in 
length,  and  bend  it  into  the  shape  shown  at 
A  B  C,  in  figs.  2  and  3.  At  A,  a  hole  should 
be  drilled  to  receive  one  end  of  the  brass 
axis    of  the  compound  needle.      This   hole 
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ought  to  be  a  little  amaller  than  th«  bran  wire  of  the  axui,  which 
should  be  carefitll;  tapered  off  with  a  fine  file  at  each  ead,  go  that 
it  may  Dot  slip  through  the  hole.  At  the  oUier  end,  at  C,  figs.  3  and  3, 
aootiier  hole  should  be  made,  through  wMch  to  screw  it  to  the  face  of 
the  upright  board.  It  must,  however,  remain  unfixed  until  the  very 
last  thing,  ss  its  position  will  depend  on  that  of  the  back  support  of  the 
axis  of  the  compound  needle.  A  reference  to  fig.  4  will  show  how  the 
double  ooil  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  piece  of  bent  brass.  In 
the  middle,  at  D,  figs.  3  and  i,  a  bole  is  drilled  similar  to  that  in  the 
ftont  support,  bo  that  it  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  coils  in  their  places 
but  also  OS  a  pivot  on  which  the  compound  needle  can  swing.  Having 
fixed  the  coils  firmly  in  their  places,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  s>> 


aa  to  give  the  needle  nil  the  benefit  of  the  current,  and  tapered  the  I'uJs 
of  the  brass  axis,  you  must  next  screw  on  the  front  support,  as  shown 
in  figs.  2  and  3.  This  will  require  very  careful  manipulation,  fur  it  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  that  the  two  holes  in  which  the  axis 
swings  should  be  perfectly  level  and  exactly  opposite  each  other.  If 
instead  of  making  the  screw  hole  at  C  round  you  make  it  oblong,  you 
will  have  the  means  of  sdjusting  the  front  support  to  a  nicety.  The 
holes  in  Uie  brass  may  be  easily  made  with  a  file,  the  tip  of  which  is 
ground  on  a  whetstone  to  a  three-cornered  point ;  but  of  course,  if  you 
are  able  to  do  so,  it  is  better  to  use  a  drill  Ton  should  spare  no  pains 
over  the  adjustment  of  the  needle  on  its  axis,  otherwise  you  will  be 
continually  troubled  by  its  sticking  fast  just  when  you  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  message. 

Tou  wilt  most  likely  find  that  the  compound  needle  will  not  hanj; 
quite  perpendicularly ;  if  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attach  a  tiny  |neoe 
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of  wax  to  the  lower  end  of  tiie  bade  iMedle.  It  •ometimes  Inppens  abo 
tkat  if  tke  needkB  are  too  akort,  theve  will  be  somediffieuitj  in  bikigktg 
them  to  rest  after  they  k«ine  been  luo'vwl  :  to  ivmody  thin,  t^  irent 
needle  ma j  be  mada  rather  longer  than  the  baek  one.  On  eadi  side 
of  the  front  needle  there  should  be  fixed  two  little  ^kopB  of  ivory  or 
wood,  as  shown  at  E,  figs.  2  and  3,  to  prevent  the  needles  tnming  qtiite 
round  when,  the  current  is  passed  Uireugh  the  eoiL  Hsrring  completed 
the  signalling  portion,  of  our  tdegraph,  the  next  tinag  to  do  is  to 
describe  the  metilod  of  nwiiiiig  the  commutator  or  oontrmuice  for 
fthiLTiging  the  direction  of  the  oeiL 

There  are  a  large  nmaber  of  oommutsiterB  in  use,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  aim^e,  while  oilers  are  just  as  complicated.  The  one  I 
am  going  to  describe  belongs  to  the  former  category ;  indeed,  so  simple 
is  it  in  its  construction,  that  I  saw  one  made  a  few  days  since  with  the 
aid  of  a  couple  of  hair-pins,  two  pieces  of  copper  wire,  a  scrap  of  fire- 
wood, and  half  a  dozen  tacks,  which  might  have  been  used  to  work 
through  the  Atlantic  Cable.  Our  commutator  will  not,  however,  be 
quite  so  homely. 

The  commutator  is  fixed  on  the  base-board  of  the  apparatus,  as  shown 
in  figs.  5  and  6.     Fig.  5  ^ves  a  side  view,  ^g,  6  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 

way  in  which  it  is  put  together.   In 
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fig.  5  A  B  is  the  base-board.  0  a 
piece  of  brass  half  an  inch  wide 
by  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  screwed  down  firmly  to  the 
base-board.  D  is  a  blo<^  of  weod 
half  an  inch  wide  and  one  inch 
long,  also  screwed  down  te  tiie 
base-board  flush  with  the  edge; 
there  is  a  eonrespon^Bng  pieoe  on 
the  other  side  (IV,  in  fig.  6),  so  that 
a  piece  ef  Inrass  H,  nmilar  in  all 
respects  to  C,  will  form  a  kind  of 
bridge  when  screwed  down  to  those 
little  blocks.  E  is  a  dip  of  wood 
half  an  inch  wide  and  -^ths.  thi<^ 
which  reaches  quite  across  I3ie 
board,  and  is  firmly  screwed  down 
to  it.  F  G  is  one  of  two  slips  of  brass,  of  any  convenient  length,  say  four 
inches,  and  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness  as  the  others,  which  wd 
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shall  beDeefortb  call  the  right  and  left  hand  keys.  Before  being  fixed 
in  their  p!aees  they  moat  be  irell  hammered,  so  as  to  convert  them  into 
springs ;  they  are  ihea  screwed  down  to  the  wooden  slip  E,  so  that 
when  untouched  they  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  brass  bridge  H. 
When  ^ther  of  them  is  pressed  down,  it  will  touch  the  brass  slip  C,  and 
when  the  finger  is  raised  to  its  former  position. 

Fig.  6  is  a  bird*8-eye  view  of  the  apparatus,  the  same  letters  being 
used  as  in  fig.  5.     It  Lo  ahow,  how  t^rdifer^nt  parts  of  the  oc^Z 
tator  are  connected  with  the  battery  and  the  signalling  apparatus  at  each 
end  of  the  line.     Thus  the  brass  bridge  H'  H  is  connected  with  the^ 
copper,  and  the  brass  fillet  CO  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  yoa  have  made  two  instruments,  with 
batteries,  commutators,  and  coils  comj^ete,  one  to  work  in  the  front,  the 
other  in  ihe  back  parlour.  We  will  call  the  fiiBt  No.  1  and  the  second 
Na  2.  We  will  also  suppose  that  you  have  laid  two  lines  A  and  B  of 
No.  20  cotton-covered  copper  wire  between  the  two  stations.  Beginning 
with  i^paratus  Na  1,  connect  the  brass  bridge  with  the  oc^yper  and  the 
brass  slip  with  the  zi&c  of  the  battery.  Connect  the  left-hand  key  with 
coil  No.  1,  and  the  other  end  of  the  coil  with  line-wire  A.  Connect 
the  right-hand  key  with  line- wire  B.  So  &r  apparatus  Na  1,  No.  2  is 
connected  in  a  precisely  similar  way.  Connect  the  brass  bridge  of  com- 
mutator No.  2  with  the  copper  and  the  brass  slip  with  the  zinc  of 
battery  No.  2.  Connect  the  lefb-hand  key  with  one  end  of  coU  No.  2, 
the  oth^  end  being  joined  to  line-wire  B.  Connect  the  right-hand  key 
with  line- wive  A,  and  the  whole  series  of  connections  is  complete.  If  you 
draw  them  out  on  paf>er  first,  you  will  find  very  little  difficulty  in  the 
matter. 

You  now  poet  your  companion  at  No.  2  apparatus,  you  yourself  being 
at  No.  1,  and  you  press  down  let  us  say  the  right  key  c€  your  own  com- 
mutator. If  your  needle  moves  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  needle 
moving  also.  If,  however,  nether  moves  you  must  have  made  some 
mistake  in  the  joining  up  the  connections :  or  else  their  surfaces  are  dirty 
at  the  points  of  contact.  A  vigorous  applicaticm  of  the  file  or  a  piece  of 
glass-paper  will  soon  remedy  this  defect.  Another  cause  of  failure  in 
the  connections  may  be  the  keys  not  pressing  with  sufficient  force 
against  the  brass  bridge,  or  through  their  not  quite  making  contact 
with  it  when  pressed  down. 

You  will  also  possibly  find  that  the  needle  is  so  disobedient  as  to  move 
to  the  right  when  you  press  the  left  key  and  vice  versd.  This  fault 
is  easily  set  right  by  reversing  the  connections  of  the  battery. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  your  needles  at  both  ends  of  the  line  to 
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work  in  harmony  you  muHt  next  set  yourself  to  learn  the  following 
telegraphic  alphabet  or  code  as  it  is  technically  termed.  K  of  course 
means  once  to  the  right,  R  R  twice  to  the  right,  and  so  on. 


EEL d 

L e 

LLBL  / 

EEL g 

LLLL  h 

LL % 


ELB k     '   E  t 

LELL  I      I   LLE « 


LB a  LEEE j  \      LLL « 

ELLL  6 

ELEL  c 

BE m  I   LLLE v 

EL  n  ^      LRE  w 

BEE 0     ELLE x 

LEEL p  ELBE  y 

EELE q  BELL « 

LEL r  I 


The  best  way  to  begin  is  to  commence  with  the  simplest  letters  first 
these  are  e,  t,  a,  i,  m,  n,  and  to  send  words  composed  of  these  back- 
wards and  forwards  until  you  find  you  can  use  them  with  ease.  Then 
add  o  which  is  three  R's,  and  s  which  is  three  L's,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  gained  the  whole. 

The  connections  between  the  wires  and  the  brass  bridge  and  slip, 
ought  by  rights  to  be  soldered  but  it  is  not  every  boy  who  is  possessed  of 
this  Tery  useful  accomplishment.  In  default  the  best  way  of  joining  up 
is  to  brighten  the  brass  well  about  the  screw  hole,  and  then  screw  down 
the  wire  which  must  be  made  into  a  hook  large  enough  to  go  round  the 
screw,  flattened  and  brightened  so  that  the  two  metals  shall  be  in  as  close 
contact  as  possible.  The  connections  between  the  commutator  and  the 
coils  and  the  line-wires  should  also  be  soldered,  as  mere  twisting  is  apt 
to  work  loose.  You  must  always  recollect  that  weak  electric  currents 
such  as  you  would  use  are  decreased  in  strength  by  having  to  pass  through 
a  fine  wire,  consequently  if  the  point  of  contact  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
a  large  amount  of  working  force  is  wasted  All  points  of  contact 
should  therefore  be  as  flat  as  possible,  or  in  the  case  of  two  wires  the 
points  of  contact  shotdd  be  made  very  numerous  by  twisting  them 
together  several  times.  If  the  connections  are  not  soldered  they  will 
require  looking  to  now  and  then. 

Having  got  your  instruments  into  working  order,  and  having 
acquired  some  little  dexterity  in  telegraphic  manipulation,  you  will,  no 
doubt,  feel  a  great  desire  to  remove  your  stations  further  apart ;  one  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  for  instance,  and  the  other  in  the  play-room  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  If  you  increase  the  length  of  your  line- wires,  you 
will  also  have  to  increase  the  number  of  cells  in  your  battery.  In  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  do  this  intelligently,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  power  of  batteries  in  generaL  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  size  of  the  plates  and  not  the  number 
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of  cells  that  constitntee  the  working  power  of  a  battery.  The  nnmber 
of  cells  simply  increases  the  travelling  power,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
electric  current  Let  us  suppose  for  instance  that  the  stations  of  your 
telegraph  are  only  a  few  yards  apart.  If  you  were  to  try  to  move  the 
needle  with  a  cell  cdhtaining  plates  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  you 
would  most  likely  &il.  If  you  increased  the  number  of  quarter  inch 
ceUs  to  fifty  connected  together  alternately,  you  wotdd  still  fail  in  moving 
the  needle.  Here  the  power  is  too  smally  although  the  sending  force 
is  large.  Increase  the  size  of  only  one  of  the  cells  say  to  three  inches 
square,  and  you  obtain  a  most  vigorous  movement  of  the  needle.  Now 
increase  the  distance  between  your  stations  to,  say  a  hundred  yards  and 
the  result  is  a  &ilure  once  more.  The  force  is  there,  but  it  has  not  the 
*•  legs " — ^to  use  a  cricketing  phrase — ^to  carry  it  so  far.  Add  two  or 
three  ceUs  and  the  sending  power  is  immediately  increased.  So  that  the 
working  force  depends  on  the  size  of  the  plates,  while  the  power  to  send 
that  force  to  a  distance,  is  influenced  by  the  number  of  cells.  You  must 
also  remember  that  the  travelling  power  of  the  current  is  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  size  of  the  wire  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  In  the 
case  of  long  lines,  therefore,  it  is  most  economical  to  use  thick  wire  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  number  of  cells  as  much  as  possible. 

In  carrying  your  line-wires  from  one  station  to  the  other,  you  must 
take  great  care  that  they  do  not  toiich  any  metallic  or  damp  sur£eice. 
If  you  can  afford  to  use  gutta-percha  covered  wire,  well  and  good ;  if, 
however,  you  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  bare  copper  or  iron,  you  must 
take  care  to  keep  it  well  insulated  by  wrapping  a  thick  coating  of  solid 
gutta-percha  round  every  part  that  is  in  contact  with  any  support.  If 
you  look  at  the  telegraphic  wires  that  run  along  the  side  of  our  railways, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  all  most  carefully  insulated  by  being  passed 
through  porcelain  or  earthenware  supports,  otherwise  the  electric  current 
would  "  leak  "  into  the  earth. 

The  above  account  of  the  difference  between  the  working  and  travel- 
ing power  of  an  electrical  current  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  correct,  but  is 
quite  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  explain  the  matter  fully 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  complicated  mathematical  formulee,  not  to 
speak  of  the  danger  of  angering  the  most  indulgent  of  editors,  by  allowing 
my  power  of  traveling  over  paper,  to  pass  beyond  its  proper  limit. 

Your  stations  being  now  at  some  distance  apart,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  call  out  to  one  another  when  you  wish  to  make  a  communication ; 
you  will  therefore  have  to  contrive  a  calling  apparatus  for  each  end  of 
the  line.  This  portion  of  the  arrangement  is  very  easily  made.  A 
horseshoe  electro  magnet  of  about  the  size  recommended  at  225  of  the 
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present  volimie,  the  helix  of  which  ia  oonneeied  with  the  Une-wifeB,  is 
fixed  on  a  piece  of  board,  with  its  poles'  staikl  ufrigli^  above  it  is 
suspended  a  little  leyer  of  soft  iron  working  in  a  pivot.  One  half  of  tike 
lever  rests  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  poles  of  the  msgnet,  the 
other  end  resting  about  the  same  distance  Mmm  a  little  bdL  When 
either  of  the  keys  is  pressed  down,  ut  either  end  of  tha  liae^  the  iran 
hoeaeshoe  is  msde  rasgnetici  and  attiaets  the  iroa  lever,  the  other  end  of 
which  strikes  the  belL  Wehn  the  key  is  released,  the  Isver  fidls  bsid: 
again.  This  little  iqyaraitais  is  so  fliiapij  put  together  that  with  the 
knowle4^  jou  have  already  gained  you  will  have  ao  cU&eulfy  in  wader- 
standing  it  without  illustratioas ;  in  iafit,  yo«  need  ZM»t  adhere  iaq^ 
dtly  to  the  directions  given  above.  Thus,  instead  of  a  bell,  yett  nsay 
use  a  pieee  of  hard  wood,  and  give  your  friends  a  aeries  of  spiiito^ippiiig 
scancei  that  will  rather  astonish  them,  more  espeoudly  if  yo«  kisep  jo«r 
telegraphic  instnunent  out  of  their,  but  not  of  yo«r,  si|^t.  What  the 
line  is  in  work,  a  little  wooden  wedge  may  be  inserted  temporarily 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  tii9  leveiv  or  the  lever  may  be 
turned  aside,  otherwise  yoa  will  creartie  a  oontinmal  liogii^  or  lapfwig 
that  would  be  rather  a  nuisance. 

The  code  of  signals  given  above  is  that  known  universally  as  the 
''  single  needle  code."  As  you  become  practised  in  the  art  of  sending 
messages  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  invent  a  aeries  of  arbitraiy 
signals,  such  as  E  E  for  **Tejpe»i,"  Lit  for  *' understand,''  E  L  fcNr  ^  go 
on,"  and  so  on. 

In  tx>nclusion,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  ah^eady  said  once  before — 
that  I  shall  be  alwajrs  delighted  to  help  any  of  my  readers  out  of  a 
difficulty,  whether  practical  or  theoretical,  and  that  the  more  qvestiims 
that  are  asbed  me  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased 
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Pabt    I, 

[D  tbe  Editor  to  2x10  the  othfir  da/^  kAowiof  ihat  I  liav« 
beta  a  pratty  frequent  wHknt  to  the  French  c^^ti^l^  ''  Do 
70U  think  jou  opuld  wxite  a  eouple  ot  papeos  teUing  oux 
boja  how  to  qiend  a  wieek  in  FariBy  likewise  giving  them 
naeful  kimts  and  information  that  would  be  of  aerrxce  to 
them  on  tbe  trip }  *'  Of  coucie,  naj  rep\y  waa  that  I  would  tiy.  I 
alwajB  make  a  point  of  iryiogy  and  I  only  hope  thai^  in  the  preaent 
inataaeey  the  result  maf  prove  as  isatia&ctory  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  saj  that  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  fix  any 
pifioise  or  definite  com  for  which  an  excBrsion  to  Paris  for  a  week  maf 
be  aooonplUhed.  I  have  certain  melancholy  recoUecttions  of  a  holiday 
trip  I  onoe  made  up  the  BJrine  in  schoolboy  day^  in  consequence  of  the 
allaring  statements  of  a  catchpenny  publicBJbioI^  which  insinuated  that 
it  noulght  be  done  ibr  £5,  and,  fus  I  have  no  wish  to  mislead  others  in  like 
iishi^  liet  me  say  here  that^  if  peosonal  comfort  and  convenience  Are  to 
be  considared,  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  pound  or  two  more  in  your 
pocket  iiian  you  are  Ul^y  to  spend.  Therefore  I  do  sot  hesitate  to 
affirm  4hat  those  of  our  boys  who  porpoee  paying  a  visit  to  Paris  £or  iJie 
period  I  have  mentioned  should  defer  gLving  themselves  that  treat  until 
thei^  are  able  to  say  that  they  can  jstart  wijth  a  ten^pound  note  to  go 
upon.  With  this  amount  of  capital  ,tbej  may  be  thoroughly  at  their 
ease,  see  ^^erything  worth  seeii^  and,  if  so  di^waad^  bring  home  son^ue 
little  present  for  majama  and  iJhe  girls  &om  the  Palais  BoyaL 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  ^  cheose  your  route.  ])iI^ow,  there  are  a 
variety  of  wiays  by  which  Monsieur  U  ViJ^ageur  may  make  jus  way  to 
Parils.    If  he  is  a  gfiod  sailor,  and  does  not  ol^ct  to  having  a  taste  of 
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tbe  '^  chops  of  the  Channol/'  he  may  take  himself  and  his  carpet-bag 
down  to  London  Bridge  Wharf,  whence  steamers  sail  twice  a  week  for 
Calais,  doing  the  passage  across  in  eight  hours,  or  for  Botdogne  daily, 
the  through  fares  from  London  to  Paris  in  each  case  heing,Jirsi  doss 
return,  available  for  fourteen  days,  £2,  8s. ;  second  ckue,  £1.  16s. ;  and 
third  cla88y  £h  4s.  These,  however,  in  my  humble  judgment^  are 
neither  of  them  particularly  interesting  routes,  and,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, I  should  recommend  our  boys  to  go  vid  Newhaven  and  Dieppe, 
or  by  Southampton  and  Havre,  which  will  thus  enable  them  to  see 
some  of  the  choicest  beauties  of  Norman  scenery.  A  first-class  return 
ticket  by  either  of  these  routes,  available  for  a  month,  costs  508.,  and 
a  second-class,  368.,  which,  considering  the  admirable  character  of  the 
boats  and  the  excellence  of  the  railway  accommodation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel,  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge.  Of  course  those  who 
have  the  money  to  spare  can  select  the  short  sea  passage  by  Dover  and 
Calais,  or  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  but  there  the  first  and  second  class 
return  tickets  are  £4.  8s.  and  £3.  10s.,  either  of  which  sums  would 
make  an  awkward  hole  in  the  aforesaid  ten-pound  note. 

Therefore,  with  your  permission,  you  and  I,  reader,  will  make  up 
our  minds  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  custody  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  who,  carrying  us  swiiUy  down, 
to  Newhaven,  will  run  us  close  alongside  the  steamer,  which,  in  its 
turn,  will  convey  us  across  to  Dieppe  in  five  hours  and  a  hal^  and 
consign  us  to  the  care  of  the  Chemtn  de  Fer  de  VOussty  by  which  we 
shall  be  finally  deposited  in  Paris,  at  the  fine  terminus  in  the  Rue 
d' Amsterdam,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  know  better  during  our 
visit,  as  it  is  thence  the  trains  for  Versailles  and  St  C^ermain  start. 
There  is,  however,  an  opportunity  afforded  him  that  no  traveller  by  this 
route  shotdd  fail  to  take  advantage  of,  and  that  is  to  break  the  journey, 
if  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  stop  at  Rouen,  that  grand  old  city  of 
antiquities,  whose  queer  nooks  and  crannies  are  well  worthy  a  visit, 
not  forgetting  the  multitudinous  churches  that  literally  swarm  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  and  are  as  ancient  as  the  glorious  wooded  hills  that 
lie  near  to  it,  and  in  summer  time  present  a  picture  impossible  to 
describe.  I  am  sure  that  not  one  of  our  boys  would  r^ret  spending 
a  day  here.  In  ordinary  course  he  would  arrive  at  Rouen  in  the 
morning,  and,  as  passengers  are  permitted  to  break  the  journey  there,  he 
might  alight,  spend  several  hours  in  seeing  the  sights  of  the  place,  and 
go  on  to  Paris  by  the  evening  train.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
inspect  at  Rouen  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  select,  but  tke 
foUowing  places  muH  be  visited : — First,  the  Caihedrail^  which,  as  a 
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tipeoimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  has  scarcely  its  equal  anywhere,  wherein 
may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Hollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  while  in*  the 
choir  the  Englishman's  patriotism  will  be  flattered  by  the  very  promi- 
nent Mbute  paid  to  the  memory  of  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Next,  the 
Church  of  St.  Ouen  claims  attention,  and  many  competent  judges  have 
pronounced  it  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  Cathedral.  Its  greatest 
external  beauty  is  the  central  tower,  which  is  260  feet  high,  and  is  as 
perfect  a  piece  of  architecture  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  church 
of  St.  Ouen  has  passed  thqough  some  strange  vicissitudes  and  witnessed 
many  stirring  scenes — for  example,  the  Huguenots,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  religious  fervour,  did  their  best  to  destroy  it  altogether,  by  lighting 
bonfires  within  its  walls,  in  order  to  bum  the  stalls,  pulpit,  organ,  and 
priests'  vestments,  while  the  Republican  army  used  it  as  an  armour 
forge,  and  played  terrible  havoc  with  its  decorations.  I  can  heartily 
recommend  our  boys  to  ascend  the  tower,  whence  they  may  obtain  a 
coup  cCctU  of  the  whole  building  that  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
mounting  so  many  stairs.  The  Hdtel  de  VtUe,  the  Public  Library, 
which  contains  nearly  40,000  volumes,  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  the 
stained-glass  windows  at  JSt,  Oodard  and  St,  PcUricey  the  crypt  at  St, 
Oervaisy  the  FcUais  de  Justice^  and  the  Pkice  de  la  FuceUe,  where  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  burned  at  the  stake,  are  all 
spots  of  interest,  and  should  be  seen  by  the  visitor  to  Bouen.  If  our 
boys  manage  to  get  through  this  list  in  the  course  of  one  day  they  will 
have  done  exceedingly  well,  and  need  not  regret  that  they  have  no 
more  time  at  their  disposal. 

But  now  you  and  I,  reader,  must  press  on,  as,  after  all,  it  is  Paris, 
not  Bouen,  that  we  are  bound  for,  and  already  one  day  has  been  fully 
occupied,  and  we  are  still  eighty  odd  miles  from  the  Capital  So,  if  you 
please,  "  Forward  "  is  our  watchword,  and  we  again  commit  ourselves  to 
the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  rOuest,  the  engineer  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  our 
fiunous  countryman  Mr.  Locke,  and  are  whisked  along  at  the  heels  of 
the  steam  horse,  crossing  the  Seine  more  than  once  on  our  way,  and 
passing  by  some  of  the  most  lovely  places  in  Normandy.  Our  train 
being  an  express,  we  find  ourselves  landed  on  the  platform  of  the  Paris 
terminus  in  three  hours.  Now,  as  I  presume  my  companion,  like  myself, 
has  the  good  sense  to  carry  no  more  luggage  with  him  than  a  light 
carpet-bag,  which  may  be  comfortably  stowed  away  under  the  railway 
carriage  seat,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  for  the  door  of  the  Custom 
House  to  give  Messieurs  les  Douaniers  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  our 
wardrobe  (which  portion  of  their  duty,  by  the  way,  is  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance),  and,  having  satisfied  them  that  we 
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are  not  hetst  <m  0m«^glmg',  n«xt  to  mA^Uw^  Mihe  Tankees  hsve  it^ 
cad  hailing  a^iocrs,  to  ju»p  iwte  it  uid  t^  the  cotfW,  or  cotfAonM  Mm 
PartmgtoD  always  wcmld  mil  him,  to  Mve  to  the  hotel  ire  hare  deter> 
mined  on  patronizing.  I  say  ad^riaiedly  ^'deteraiiiMd  on,"  for  a  final  selec- 
tion of  the  hotel  yon  meim  to  stay  at  when  in  FaiiB  ie  a  maitter  ahont 
idiich  70a  ehould  make  up  yotcr  mind  befbre  ymi  leave  London.  Here 
again  you  mntt  oat  toor  oloth  aoooiding  to  yonrmeasvfe,  and  diooee  that 
eetabtishment  whkih  h  beet  salted  to  ymr  poc^e^  ahwaya  endeaTOtniz^ 
ae  &r  as  peesi^  to  take  op  your  abode  in  a  oentnd  poehion.  The 
ffdM de LUlsetd: Albion,  in  1^  Rne  8i  H<mor6;  the  HStd  de  MwoHyfa 
the  Roe  de  Rivoli,  Mo.  20%  a  capital  sitoation ;  Mid  the  HUd  de  Nor- 
fiMm^340,  Roe  St  Honors, -hu«  all  eseeedingly  dean,  oomfortaMe,  and 
modemte  in  their  <^arges,  and  quite  within  tiie  range  of  the  pouuewot  of 
the  aforesaid  ten-pound  note.  Preeatfdng,  therefore,  that  an  hotel  haj9  been 
selected ,  let  me  go  on  to  say  tiiat  bed  and  breakflEMt  are  the  only  twe  thii^ 
for  which  yon  will  require  it,  as  it  is  for  more  agreeable  to  dine  out  at  one 
of  the  numerous  restaurants  with  which  Paris  abonnds^  Bed  and  break- 
fast at  yoar  hotel  will  cost  you,  say,  six  fhmcs,  or  five  riiillings,  while  yon 
may  get  a  very  comfortable  dinner,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  win  OfiHmmte, 
for  three  i^ncs  and  fifty  eeutimee  moi^  Tn  short,  you  may  put  down  ytmr 
da/s  eicpense  for  taping,  eating,  and  drinking  at  eight  shillings  and  six- 
pence, which  leaves  an  ample  margin  for  other  things.  Cabs  are  exlmvn- 
gancee  tiiat  I  hope  our  boys  wfll  not  indulge  in ;  they  run  into  a  deal  g€ 
money,  and  in  Paris  are  wholly  unnefeeseary,  as  there  areomnibuses  which, 
all  belonging  to  one  company,  work  on  what  is  called  a  system  of  M>rre- 
$ffcndancej  and  enable  you  to  go  from  one  side  of  Pavis  to  the  other,  or  to 
any  part  of  the  town.  Hiey  are  exceedingly  comfortably  and  roomilj 
constructed,  and  agreeably  unlike  our  own  horrid  conveyances  of  the  sane 
name,  each  seat  being  divided  from  the  other,  so  that  there  is  no 
squeedng  and  crushing,  as  with  us. 

Although  a  week  may  seem  a  long  time  to  spend  In  sigfaVseei»g,  H  is 
barely  sufKcient  to  enable  the  visitor  ^  to  do"  Paris,  which  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasant  cities  in  tiie  world ; 
indeed,  if  a  day  is  appropriated  to  going  to  81  Cloud  and  YenniUea,  and 
another  to  St  Oermain,  it  will  require  no  little  expedition  to  get  thitKig^ 
the  lions  of  the  French  capital.  Now,  I  may  as  well  state  hers  tluvt 
there  are  several  places  that  cannot  be  seen  without  a  special  order — 
for  example,  the  Palaces  of  the  Tnileries  and  St  Cloud,  the  Imperial 
Stables,  and  "  Sainte^Chapelle  "  are  only  open  to  those  who  bear  a  paas 
from  ^  M.  le  Ministre  de  la  Maison  de  rEmpereur."  This,  however,  is 
easily  obtained  on  af^lioation  by  letter,  stating  that  yon  are  an  Knglirt 
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sal^ect.  It  m  besi  to  see  to  ibis  at  the  otitset  of  yoar  staj,  as  tbea  yon 
are  aUe  to  make  jour  ammgements  aooordinglj,  and  can  leare  yottr 
yka  to  these  sereral  places  till  the  last  The  pHee  de  riaiikmee  of  sight- 
seeiag  in  Pkris  that  it  is  best  to  atkack  first  is  the  Lonvre,  with  its 
maseuns  attd  pietare-galleries,  whidt  are  open  to  the  paWc  erery  day 
eacoept  Mondays^  and  wherein  jou  will  have  a  good  three  hours*  amose^ 
ment.  Here  are  eoUected  some  of  the  most  yalnable  pictures  in  the 
world,  one  of  which — namely,  '*  The  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana,"  by  Paul 
Veronese— is  estimated  at  ^40,000.  Two  by  Correggio,  "  The  Sleep  of 
Antiope  "  and  "  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  are  computed 
to  be  respectively  worth  £20,000  and  £14,000,  while  «  The  Virgin 
among  the  Rocks,^  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  said  to  represent  £16,000. 
To  my  mind  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Louvre  is  the  *^  Salle 
de  L^Bmpereur"  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  camp  bed,  chair,  table,' 
and  watch  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  hats  he  wore  at  St  Helena,  and 
a  variety  of  other  small  articles  belonging  to  him,  which  cannot  fail  to 
engage  an  Englishman's  attention.  Having  investigated  the  beauties  of 
the  Louvre,  it  may  be  well  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  and,  sauntering  along  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  trees, 
make  for  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  is  a  magnificent  open  space  at 
the  foot  of  the  Champs  ]^ys6es,  where  may  be  seen  the  Obelisk  de  Luxor, 
whidi  was  brought  from  Egypt  in  1833.  It  consists  of  a  single  piece  of 
granite  seventy-two  feet  in  height,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  odd  tons 
in  weight,  and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  the  year  1836  by 
Le  Bas,  the  celebiuted  engineer.  Passing  up  the  Champs  £lys^es,  with  a 
glance  at  the  outside  of  the  Pctlats  de  Vlndustrie.y  you  presentiy  reach  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  frpm  which  a  most  magnificent  view  of  Paris  and  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  Its  height  ifi  152  feet,  while  the 
weight  of  the  structure  is  so  great  that  the  foundations  are  laid  twenty- 
five  feet  into  the  earth.  All  who  can  stand  the  fatigue  of  mounting 
shotdd  make  their  way  up  to  the  top,  where  there  is  always  a  civil  and 
obliging  attendant,  who  will  direct  the  attention  to  and  name  the  most 
important  points  of  interest  *From  the  Arc  de  Triomplte  you  may  direct 
your  steps  either  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  round  by  the  new 
Boulevard  and  the  Pare  Monceaux  to  the  Madeleine,  which  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  The  interior 
i^  a  mass  of  gorgeous  gilding  and  painting,  and  shows  that  no  money 
was  spared  in  its  decoration.  The  high  altar  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  white  marble  steps  and  balustrades  leading  up  to  it,  the  whole 
presenting  an  appearance  unequalled  anywhere.  The  cost  of  building 
the  Madeleine  was  £523,160.     Now,  if  our  boys  manage  to  get  through 
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the  sights  I  have  enumerated  by  tvo  o'clock  in  the  day,  thej  will  have 
done  well,  and  deserve  to  refresh  tiiemselves  with  a  glass  of  English 
beer,  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  cafe  in  the  Rue  Royale,  which  lies 
just  in  front  of  them  as  tiiey  emerge  from  the  Madeleine,  and  may  add 
thereto,  if  they  like,  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese.  While  they  are  dis- 
cussing this  repast  it  may  be  well  if  I  take  the  opportunity  to  append 
the  hours  at  which  the  chief  public  exhibitions  in  Pans  open  and  close. 

Conservatoire  dee  Arts,  10  to  6.     On  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  free. 
Gobelins  Tapestry,  2  to  4.     Daily.     By  order,  or  on  presentation  of 

card. 
H6tel  de  Cluny,  12  to  4.     Wednesday  and  Fridays,  on  presentation 

of  piivate  card. 
Hdtel  des  Invalides,  10  to  4.     Daily. 
Tonib  of  Napoleon,  12  to  3.     Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Louvre,  10  to  4.     Daily,  except  Mondays. 
Palais  de  Luxembourg,  10  to  4.     Daily,  except  Mondays. 
Notre  Dame,     Daily. 
Tuileries,   10  to  3.      May  be  seen  when  the    Emperor  is  not  in 

Paris,  by  order  from  the  "  Ministre  de  la  Maison  de  TEmpereur." 
Palais  de  Justice  and  Sainte-Chapelle,  10  to  4.     The  latter  by  order 

frt>m  the  Minister  as  above. 
The  Bourse,  9  to  12. 
IT^e  Mint,  10  to  3.     Daily. 

The  English  Embassy,  69,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honors. 
General  Post  Office,  9,  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau.    Pos'.e  Restante  open  from 

8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Money  Exchange,  Mr.  Arthur,  Rue  Castiglione. 


<~-J2»^5®*fc5^vr'fi^^ 


gtrollwfions  of  glatlborougb. 


BY    AN    OLD    BOr. 


MO.    VI. — THE  CHAPEL    AMI>  THE  CUOIB. 

I  IIATE  those  good  boyy,  said  one  of  our  meet  precise  and 
quaintest  masters.  They  are  all  so  pretty  and  so 
Norton !  knock  that  desk  down  on  the  bead  of 
that  boy  over  there,  Le  looks  so  good  that  he  must  be 
in  the  choir  !  J  hat«  those  choir  boys  I 
2f^ow,  little  Wix  who,  had  such  an  antipathy  for  what  was  pretty  and 
good,  washy  no  manner  of  means  abad-heartod  fellow.  But  he  hated  uiy 
system  of  petting  which  ended  in  &vouriDg,  and  was  quite  detemuned 
tliat  as  £u-  as  he  was  concerned  he  would  never  allow  an  innocent  face 
or  a  sweet  voice  to  tell  to  a  boy's  advantage  in  his  form  work.  Wix, 
oar  predse  master,  was  in  the  main  correct  Choir  boys  were  as  a  rule 
pretty,  and  as  a  rule  hoys  in  the  choir  were  pett«d.  They  bad  privileges 
which  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  answer  their  names  at  fonr  o'clock  call.  They  had  special 
holidays  ;  little  breakfasts  prepared  for  them  before  chapel  on  Sunday  ; 
little  suppers  laid  out  for  them  afier  choir  practice  on  several  week- 
days. But  still  on  the  whole  the  great,  curious,  jealous,  carping,  cruel 
school  was  grateful  for  the  result  which  was  most  certainly  attained. 
None  of  the  petting  or  the  privilegen,  or  the  brcukfaats,  or  the  suppers 
spoiled  the  fresh  young  voices  which  ran  through  the  old  chapel  at ' 
Marlborough,  and  combined  together  to  give  us  a  school-service,  which 
is  certainly  as  good  if  not  better  than  that  of  any  other  school  in 
England. 

There  are  veiy  few  schoob  in  England  which  can  boast  of  a  voluntary 
choir  system.  Eton  has  its  magnlGcent  choir  ;  so  has  Kugby,  and  many 
other  schools,  but  neither  Eton  nor  Rugby  can  boast  of  a  voluntary  choir- 
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sjsteixL  If  they  have  boy  sopranoSy  they  have  sma  tenon  or  basses.  In 
one  way  or  another  the  professional  element  creeps  in.  Bat  wo  had  none 
of  this.  We  had  boy  sopranoa  TWa  truest  and  clearest,  and  most  nsefol 
voices  in  the  world.  We  had  boy  altos — not  always  genuine  voices  I 
am  bound  to  own,  but  recruited  chiefly  from  ^broken  down  trebles  ;  old 
horses  in  fact  who  had  done  good  service  in  their  day,  and  were  allowed 
to  graze  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  back  paddocks  of 
the  M.C.C.  choir.  We  had  capital  tenors  very  often,  and  burly  boy 
basses  who  joined  in  the  general  harmony,  and  oontiibmted  not  a  little 
to  the  noise. 

I  am  able  to  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  choir  was 
capable  of  great  feats  of  sound,  and  I  will  give  an  anecdote  by  way  of 
illustration  of  my  statement. 

From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  the  custom  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  to  sing  the  last  psalm  in  the  psalter  to  a  hackneyed  old  pariah 
chant,  whidi  was  composed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  not  very  euphonioBS 
name  of  Jones. 

Now,  it  came  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  a  last  day  of  the  month 
was  to  pass  away  without  the  satisfaction  of  the  conventional  Jones. 
Jones  indeed  was  getting  a  bore.  Our  organist  hated  Jones ;  our  choir- 
master despised  Jones ;  the  majority  of  tlie  choir  felt  themselves  above 
Jones,  and  Jones  was  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Maiiborough. 
to  be  placed  on  the  shelfl 

This  was  all  very  well  for  the  choir,  but  the  school  made  up  its  mind 
that  it  would  have  Jones  "  coute  qui  coute."  Accordingly  on  a  well- 
remembered  Sunday  the  fatal  rumour  having  been  spread  far  and  wide, 
ominous  placards  appeared  all  over  the  school  room. 

*'  Sing  Jones,  and  drown  the  choir.'' 

This  was  all  very  well  on  the  part  of  the  school,  but  it  was  far  easier 
naid  than  done.  It  would  have  been  a  plucky  school  which,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  roaring  organ  and  a  compact  choir,  could  have  started  an 
opposition  chant  and  carried  it  through  successfully.  The  result  was  an 
ignominious  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  The  scho(^  did  not  sing 
Jones,  or  drown  the  choir,  but  the  school  caught  up  the  chant  which 
was  given,  and  which  happened  to  be  a  particularly  taking  one,  and 
sang  it  oat  so  lustily  and  so  irreverently,  that  the  school  was  flogged  en 
inasse  the  next  momiug.  I  never  shall  forget  seeing  the  masters  taking 
down  the  names  of  the  excited  singers  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  thought 
they  had  gained  their  point,  and  were  in  reality  revelling  in  their 
favourite  chant 
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It  IB  only  fur,  I  thmk,  to  cap  this  anecdote  with  Miotlier  whsth.  is 
equallj  disoreditablo  to  the  dioir.  I  remember  yerj  well  on  one  oo- 
OMion  that  the  daxt  siraeir.  This  heppened  in  the  dcjs  before  mnj 
privileges  to  the  choir  exMed,  and  the  chcir  thinking  it  irksome  to  lose 
He  time  in  praedsiiig  when  it  mi^t  hare  been  spent  more  plcasnrabljr, 
determiBed  to  strike.  A  fitting  occasion  was  eheeoi  lor  the  wickedness. 
Easter  Day  was  oonsideted  an  admirable  opportunity  for  showing  the 
wAocl  what  a  useful  institntiott  the  choir  was,  and  what  very  dis- 
agreeable conseqnenees  resulted  from  the  silencing  of  all  the  tuneful 
Toioes.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  choir  was  not 
concerned  in  this  disgraceful  emeuU,  It  was  a  trades'  union  business. 
Some  ring-leaders  got  together,  and  determined  that  on  Easter  Day  there 
should  be  no  music.  The  weaker  members  gave  in  to  the  stronger,  and 
certain  it  is  that  on  that  particular  occasion  the  organ  played,  and  the 
chant  was  given  out»  and  the  master  expected,  and  the  school  waited,  but 
^le  choir  was  dumb. 

The  £imou8  choiiHrtrike  brought  with  it  sad  consequences  for  its 
recakitrant  members.  The  c^oir-boys,  so  celebrated  for  their  virtue 
and  steadiness,  were  confined  to  gates  for  a  fortn^ht,  and  after  a  very 
celebrated  and  humorous  speech  from  the  head-master,  they  were  told 
that  they  had  been  so  wicked  that  for  the  future  they  might  look  upon 
themselves  as  privileged  beings,  and  receire  various  advantages  for  their 
extra  work.  This  was  sound  policy  on  the  part  of  the  head-maeter. 
The  choir  received  a  certain  **  quid  pro  quo ;  **  in  case  the  birds  who 
could  sing  did  not  sing,  they  could  now,  by  the  reHtriction  of  their 
privileges,  be  made  to  sing ;  and  since  that  celebrated  oocasion  the  choir 
has  maintained  its  old  excellent  character. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  spite  of  its  petting  and  privileges,  the  choir 
was  not  at  all  unpopular  with  the  school.  At  a  cricket  supper ;  at 
singing  on  the  tables ;  over  the  fire  in  winter ;  in  the  class-rooms ;  a  bc^ 
in  the  choir  was  always  good  for  a  song,  and,  unless  he  was  a  foolish 
fellow,  invariably  felt  in  some  way  bound  to  be  obliging  in  exchange  for 
the  unusual  privileges  he  enjoyed. 

And  then  there  was  the  concert !  This  most  pleasant  termination  to 
the  wiiYter  half  wsOb  very  much  appreciated  in  the  schooL  The  concert 
takes  place  now  in  the  Upper  School-Room,  instead  of  in  the  Hall, 
which  was  found  too  cramped  and  confined  for  the  purpose.  And  what 
a  gathering  it  was ! 

Old  friends,  with  pleasaotit  reminiKences  of  Marlborough  and  gifMl 
with  stentorian  lungs,  came  down  then  to  do  their  little  utmost  to  make 
the  ''  Old  Fellow's  Chorus  "  an  extravagant  success.     Pleasant  country 
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rectors  from  miles  around  brought  their  cheery-looking  wives  and 
daughters,  rosy  as  to  their  English  &ce8,  and  unusually  scarlet  as  to 
their  opera  cloaks.  Townsfolk  and  tradespeople  swelled  the  bright 
parterre  portioned  out  in  centre  of  the  large  school-room  which  was 
bordered  with  boys,  tier  over  tier,  merry  of  face  in  expectation  of  the 
holidajrs  about  to  commence  on  the  following  day,  and  most  enthumastic 
in  their  applause  after  a  good  solo  or  a  thrilling  chorus.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  artistic  taste  of  the  school  was  not  so  far  developed  in  my 
day  as  to  allow  much  genuine  enthusiasm  after  our  instrumental 
overtures,  which  were  practised  with  great  care,  and  not  at  all  badly 
rendered  for  an  amateur  band. 

The  finale  of  a  Marlborough  concert  is  a  grand  sight.  After  the 
Domum  and  Carmen  Marlburiense,  the  whole  school, — visitors,  head- 
master,  and  all,  stand  up,. and  having  joined  hands,  sing  '^  Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  in  unison  with  admirable  effect. 

This  is  a  custom  of  somewhat  modem  growth,  and  personally  I  feel 
rather  proud  to  find  that  in  these  latter  days  it  really  has  grown  into  a 
custom.  Years  and  years  ago  we  used  to  do  it  at  concert  suppers,  those 
pleasant  little  reunions  of  artists,  which  I  look  back  to  with  such 
infinite  pleasure ;  and  I  happened  to  have  been  one  of  a  little  band  of 
brothers,  whose  suggestion  that  the  hand-shaking  Auld  Lang  Syno, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  concert-room,  has  been  followed  out  year 
after  year  ever  since. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  choir-boys  were  milk-sops.  We  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  dawdling  all  the  winter  by  the  large  school-room  or 
class-room  fires,  or  sunning  ourselves,  like  painted  butterflies,  in  the 
court  daring  the  long  summer  afternoons.  Those  who  loved  the  choir 
and  valued  their  positions  in  it  were  ever  anxious  to  vindicate  it  from 
the  implied  sneer  contained  in  Wix's  argument  about  prettiness  and 
goodness.  Then  there  were  some  of  us  who  would  steal  away  to  the 
organ-loft  or  the  music-room  for  a  quiet  hour's  treat  at  the  organ  or 
piano  when  occasion  ofiered ;  but  I  must  own  that  I  never  remember  a 
Marlborough  eleven  or  Marlborough  twenty  which  did  not  contain  one 
or  two  very  prominent  members  of  the  choir,  and  looking  back  at  a 
long  Hfe  in  it,  I  can  count  many  athletic  heroes  who  were  none  the 
less  vocal  heroes  and  able  assistants  in  our  chapel  services.  Indeed,  on 
our  famous  choir  half-holiday,  given  every  half-year,  it  was  our  custom 
to  play  the  town  of  Marlborough  at  cricket,  and  the  victory  we  usually 
gained  over  our  antagonists  was  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
being  unworthy  foes. 

The  mere  companionship  of  singing  maintained  an  unusual  esprit  cU 
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corps  among  the  members  of  the  choir.  Part-singing  in  the  open  air 
was  always  very  popular,  and  some  of  us  were  always  at  it,  to  the  secret 
delight  of  the  school  and  the  terror  of  the  masters.  Part-singing  does 
not  seem  such  a  very  heinous  offence,  but  the  theatre  we  chose  for  our 
vagaries  was  the  quiet  court  at  night-time,  and  our  vocal  efforts,  besides 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  night,  brought  the  majority  of  the  school, 
Hghtly  clad  enough,  to  the  dormitory  windows.  After  our  choir  practice 
they  gave  us  a  little  bread-and-cheese  supper  in  the  Hall,  and  after 
supper,  on  our  way  to  bed,  we  would  always  favour  the  night  with  an 
open-air  song.  To  a  singer  the  fascination  of  the  still  night  was  irre- 
sistible, to  the  masters  our  insubordination  was  distasteful.  Often 
enough  I  have  been  waited  for  at  the  door  of  my  house  by  a  personage 
with  a  bull*s-eye  lantern,  who,  in  return  for  my  song,  has  given  me,  not 
applause,  but  five  hundred  lines  to  write  before  going  to  bed  ! 

And  now  one  word  about  the  chapel,  without  which  the  choir  could 
hardly  have  existed.  Twice  every  day  in  the  week,  and  three  timea* 
every  Sunday  we  attended  it,  so  Uiere  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  rest  in  the  whirl  and  riot  of  our  school-life.  All  Marlborough 
boys  must  have  some  pleasant  recollections  of  the  old  white  stone  chapel 
whose  bell  woke  them  so  suddenly  from  their  slumbers  in  the  morning, 
but  to  which  they  repaired  in  the  evening  for  comfort  and  rest  after  a 
long  wearisome  day.  If  they  were  confirmed  there  they  can  surely  hear 
now  the  deep  bass  voice  of  the  good  bishop  joining  in  the  music,  and 
remember  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  deep  sincerity  of  the 
bishop's  affectionate  exhortation.  They  can  recall  the  time  when  they 
took  their  seats  in  it  '*  on  the  lowest  bench  **  as  our  dear  old  master  used 
to  say,  frightened  at  the  numerous  faces  around  them  and  wondering  at 
their  own  insignificance ;  they  can  pass  on  to  the  time  when  they  got 
higher  and  higher  in  the  school,  and  were  accordingly  seated  higher 
and  higher  in  the  chapel,  and  see  the  various  faces  they  have  known 
and  loved  during  their  school  life;  and  happily,  perhaps,  they  may 
remember  to  have  lived  a  long  life  at  Marlboroiigh,  and  profited  by 
the  advice  given  them  and  the  prayers  prayed  for  them  in  the  chapel, 
and  then,  on  their  last  night  at  school,  they  will  have  heard  the  organ — 
wailing  a  good-bye  to  them  in  that  famous  farewell  voluntary,  Mendels- 
sohn's Songs  without  "Words,  No.  1,  in  the  Fourth  Book,  and  trembled 
afterwards  at  the  shout  of  the  whole  school  cheering  them  across  the 
court — ^the  best  proof  in  the  world  that  their  school  life  had  not  been 
quite  wasted. 
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^ST  as  in  the  case  of  sOver  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
draw  near  to  so  majestic  and  cold  a  metal  with  anything 
like  enthusiasm,  so  it  does  not  accord  with  the  nature  q£ 
lead  to  contemplate  so  dull  a  metal  with  the  same  liveli- 
ness that  possesses  one  in  the  observation  of  mercury. 
Lead,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  metal ;  it  is  lax^y  employed 
to  cover  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  for  water  and  gas  pipes,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  and  for  glazing  earthenware. 

Hiis  bluish-white  metal  has  very  little  tenacity,  is  soft  (see  Experiment 
3),  and  easily  cut  (see  Experiment  7),  but  has  considerable  malleability. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1 1  -3.  It  melts  at  about  600°  Fahrenheit,  and 
aUoys  with  tin  to  form  pewter. 

Lead  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages.     The  ancients  gave  it 
the  name  of  Saturn,  and  the  symbol  F^  •     ^^ds  symbol  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  slow-moving  planet  Saturn,  named  after  the  heathen  god  of 
the  same  name  j  it  is  said  to  represent  the  acjthe  of  Old  Father  Time. 
The  chemical  name  of  lead  is  FltimbunL 

The  principal  source  of  lead  is  galena,  the  sulphuret  of  lead  j  it  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Lead  oxidises,  or  tarnishes,  in  moist  air  and  in  water,  but  the  film  thna 
formed  is  a  protective  and  not  a  destructive  coating.  Lead  is  also  affected 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  gas  from  rotten  eggs. 
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Owing  to  the  «tiffio«kj  of  attaddng  ksd  bj  galplnme  add,  tmless  it 
be  very  strong,  chambers  of  this  metal  are  tfnplojed  in  ihe  manufiictare 
of  tba  add.  Lead  »  not  readily  acted  vpon  hj  hjdrocM<Hio  aeid,  but  it 
can  be  dissolved  slowly  in  the  presence  of  air  by  organic  acids — aoedc 
acid  (tiM  aeid  of  vinsgar)  for  exampla.  One  pewerfid  sohFent  hr  it 
ofldata^  however,  as  -wiU  be  aeoi  by  tiie  nsKt  fgpeiiiept 


JSs^periment  76. — The  action  of  nitric  add  upon  lead  is  similar  to  its 
behavionr  with  eojpper  (see  Experiment  16). 

Lead  is  not  so  easily  thrown  out  of  solntioa,  or  deposited  from  its 
saline  solutions  upon  another  metal,  as  the  nobler  metals  are ;  mBver- 
theless  this  has  been  done  in  Experiment  ^6 ;  and  the  next  exp«iaMDt 
afibrds  an  esample,  which,  if  carried  out  in  a  bottle^  in  a  quiet  place,  is 
known  to  schoolboys  by  the  name  of  "  the  tree  of  Saturn." 

Bxperiment  77. — DOute  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with 
twice  its  Tolnme  of  water,  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  add  to  it  in  case  the 
fiquid  is  turbid  or  cloudy.  A  zinc  rod  or  plate  suspended  in  this  solu. 
tion  is  soon  coated  with  brilliant  metallic  spangles  of  lead. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  electro-deposit  lead  in  a  reguline  form,  a 
^fery  beautiful  effect  called  a  "  metallochrome  "  may  be  produced  at  the 
diflsolvii^  or  podtive  pole  in  the  depositing  cell. 


78. — A  polished  steel  plate  is  placed  barizontally  at  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  beaker,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  that  oontaiiiB  a  sohi- 
Horn  of  aoetate  of  lead.  Over  tiua,  aoMl  s^iarated  by  a  nonconductor,  a 
horizontal  copper  plate  is  suj^ported.  The  steel  plate  is  ooBnected  with 
the  silver  plate,  or  positive  wire,  and  the  oopper  plate  with  ihe  zinc 
plate,  or  negative  wire,  of  a  three-cell  Smee's  batt^y.  If  a  cardboard 
device  be  placed  upon  the  steel  plate,  and  the  i^)pearance  of  the  sted 
plate  watched  for  a  short  time,  beautiful  prisoiaiie  ooloars  will  be  seen 
to  traverse  the  plate  according  to  the  device.  This  ezpaiment  stay  be 
varied. 

Our  dull  metal  oomes  out  stron^y  as  a  paint,  lor,  beddes  forming 
the  ^'  body  ^'  of  most  oil  ookMucs,  it  aSbrds  a  magnifioent  yellow  pigment 
calkd  "  dirome  yellow." 

Experiment  79. — "  White  lead  "  may  be  pi-edpitated  from  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  by  the  addition  thereto  of  a  solution  of  common 
washing  soda. 

Experiment  80. — "  Chpome  ydlow  "  is  Huvwn  down  from  a  solution 
of  aoetate  of  lead  by  adding  tibereto  a  solution  of  bi-diromate  of  potasdum. 
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The  purple  colour  of  the  lead  flame  may  be  shown  as  in  Experiment 
68,  substituting  lead  for  mercuiy. 

Although  many  of  the  salts  of  lead  taste  sweet,  they. are  highly 
poisonous. 

This  heavy  and  sluggish  metal  is  the  slow-going  counterbalance  to 
the  more  showy  ones ;  his  weight,  dulness,  and  stolidity  make  him 
truly  Saturnine. 

Tin  is  so  interesting  a  metal  that  we  wish  we  could  devote  more  space 
to  its  consideration.  Even  to  a  boy,  a  certain  amount  of  gustative 
delight  is  connected  with  it,  for  most  cooking  vessels  are  made  of  tin 
plate — or  iron  coated  with  tin. 

The  colour  of  pure  tin  is  white  with  a  slight  shade  of  jrellow ;  the 
metal  is  rather  more  than  seven  times  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of 
water.  By  holding  a  rod  of  pure  tin  close  to  the  ear  and  bending  it,  a 
crackling  noise  is  heard ;  the  same  occurs  on  the  application  of  heat ; 
this  property  is  characteristic  of  the  metaL  It  is  very  malleable  and 
soft.  It  melts  at  442°  Fahrenheit,  and  alloys  with  lead  to  form  pewter, 
and  with  copper  to  form  bronze. 

Tin  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  metab.  The  Romans  and  Phoenicians 
traded  to  Cornwall  for  it,  and  employed  it  in  the  manu&cture  of  the 
bronze  of  which  their  weapons  were  made.  The  most  important 
application  of  tin  at  the  present  time  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
'<  tin-plates  "  by  the  immersion  of  clean  thin  iron  plates  (made  for  this 
particular  purpose)  called  "  black  plates  "  into  a  vessel  containing  melted 
tin.     The  ordinary  tin  ware  is  formed  of  these  plates. 

The  chemical  name  of  tin  is  Stannum. 

The  ancients,  esteeming  this  metal  a  nearly  perfect  one,  symbolized  it 
by  the  sign  H ,  the  semicircle  signifying  its  semi-perfect  character,  and 
the  cross  denoting  its  more  earthy  attributes. 

Whether  they  had  in  view  the  kitchen  utensils  named  above,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  11  is  also  made  to  refer  to  the  delights  of  the 
table,  by  the  ancient  people,  in  their  superstitious  view  of  the  harmony 
of  all  created  things.  The  heathen  god  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  this  metal  especially,  and  the  planet  Jupiter  to  have  significations 
connected  with  it. 

"  Tin  stone,"  or  tin  di-oxide,  is  the  principal  source  of  tin.  There  is 
also  a  mineral  called  the  "  double  sulphuret  of  tin  and  copper,**  or  tin 
pyrites. 

Tin  does  not  oxidise  at  common  temperatures. 

The  three  following  experiments  show  how  tin  may  be  dissolved  : — 
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Experiment  81. — Tin  is  dissolved  hy  aqua  regia  witb  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  and  the  production  of  heat.  Aqua  regia  (so  called  because 
it  dissolves  gold,  the  ancient  rex  meicUlorum)  consists  of  one  volume  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  two  volumes  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

ExperimeiU  82. — On  pouring  strong  nitric  acid  on  to  tinfoil,  ruddy 
fumes  are  evolved,  the  metal  dissolves,  but  an  insoluble  peroxide  of  tin 
(stannic  oxide)  is  produced. 

Experiment  83. — A  third  way  of  dissolving  tin  is  by  making  it  the 
positive  pole  in  a  galvanic  arrangement,  as  set  forth  more  in  detail  in 
Experiments  18,  19,  and  71,  and  by  using  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  as 
the  solvent. 

Tin  may  be  deposited  upon  other  metals  by  chemical  means  : — 

Experiment  84. — The  solution  resulting  from  Experiment  83  (acic^ 
solution  of  proto-chloride  of  tin)  will  deposit  its  metal  upon  zinc  or  lead 
immersed  therein. 

The  following  experiment  shows  strongly  the  fern-like  appearance  of 
certain  electro-deposits  of  this  metal. 

Experiment  85. — Make  a  solution  containing  eleven  ounces  of  water, 
one  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  eighty  grains  of  crystalline  proto 
chloride  of  tin,  and  use  a  Smee's  battery  to  deposit  the  metal. 

The  character  of  the  precipitates  afforded  by  the  tin  salts  may  be  best, 
shown  by  the  two  following  experiments  : — 

Experiment  86, — A  solution  of  caustic  potash  added  to  the  solution  ot 
Experiment  83  precipitates  the  "hydrated  protoxide  of  tin"  (stannous 
oxide)  as  a  white  powder. 

Experiment  87.  — A  solution  of  tri-chloride  of  gold  added  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  proto-chloride  of  tin  gives  a  beautiful  and  noteworthy  purple 
precipitate  of  gold  powder.  This  precipitate  is  known  as  "  the  purple, 
of  Cassius." 

Tin  bums  at  a  high  heat  with  a  white  flame,  forming  peroxide  of  tin. 

Tin  is  the  "jovial "  metal  of  the  ancients,  possibly  connected  in  their 
minds  with  their  creature  comforts. 

Bismuth  is  a  metal  which  is  distinguished  for  its  peculiar  properties. 
One  of  its  alloys  fuses  below  boiling  point;  in  connection  with  heat^  and 
in  contact  with  another  metal — antimony,  for  instance — it  establishes 
electric  currents ;  it  is  easily  crystallized  ;  and  the  addition  of  water  to 

2a 
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strong  solutions  of  its  salts  oanaes  ^e  formatioii  of  '^  sub-salts,"  wkioh  are 
precipitated  in  the  solid  form.  Bismuth  is  an  ingredient  in  soft  sold«n, 
and  some  of  its  oompounds  form  pigments;  others  are  employed  as 

* 

medicines. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I.,  the  colour  of  this  metal  is  reddish-white.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  9*8.     Its  fiisibility  is  shown  in  die  next  experiment. 

Bxperiment  88. — ^In  a  plumber's  ladle  mdt  together  two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  bismuth,  one  part  of  lead,  and  one  part  of  tin.  Although 
lead  melts  at  600^,  bismuth  at  482%  and  tin  at  442%  this  mixture  or 
alloy  melts  below  212^,  and  therefore  becomes  completely  liquid  when 
thrown  into  boiling  water. 

By  altering  the  proportions  of  this  alloy  (called  Rogers  metaTjy  especially 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  lead  in  it,  its  melting  point  may  be  raised ; 
a^  steam  boiler  may  thus  have  a  sa&ty-valve  which  depends  for  its  action 
upon  the  heat  of  the  steam,  and  which,  by  melting,  permits  of  the  exit 
of  the  steam  quietly  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  known  temperature 
and  pressure.  This  alloy,  or  a-  similar  one,  may  be  used  for  proouring 
dich^es  for  electrotype  moulds. 

The  crystallization  of  bismuth  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — 

MtperimefU  89. — Melt  a»me  bismutii  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  cool  ihe 
bottom  of  the  lacUe  by  immersing  it  in  cold  water,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  any  water  to  fall  upon  the  melted  metal  When  t^e  surface  of 
the  metal  has  become  solid,  and  while  the  greater  part  of  the  metal  is 
still  in  a  molten  state,  make  a  small  hole  in  the  middle  and  pour  out 
the  fluid  metal.  The  internal  surface  of  the  hollow  mass  that  is  left 
will  be  found  to  be  beautiftdly  cr3rstallized  in  crystals  that  appear 
cubical. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  performance  of  the  last  two 
experiments,  and,  indeed,  in  all  experiments  in  which  molten  metal  is 
concerned ;  otherwise  painful  and  dangerous  bums  may  be  experienced. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  contact  of  water  with  the  intensely 
hot  metal  may  cause  it  to  be  thrown  about  with  explosive  violence. 

Bismuth  is  by  no  means  an  ancient  metal ;  it  was  mentioned  by 
Agricola  about  a.d.  1529,  but  was  only  recognized  as  a  distinct  metal 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Stahl  and  Dufay. 
Although  found  in  some  mines  in  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  Saxony 
and  Bohemia  are  the  chief  localities  firom  which  it  is  obtained..  It 
principally  occurs  as  so^huret  of  bismuth,  or  bismuth  glance^  but  is 
found  native  in  small  quantities. 
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The  metal  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
its  chief  solvent  is  nitric  acid. 

ExperimerU  90. — ^Bismuth  dissolyes  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  the 
resulting  acid  solution  be  poured  into  water,  the  ''flake  white"  of 
painters  is  thrown  down. 

The  metal  itself  may  be  deposited  from  the  solution  obtained  in 
Experiment  90,  by  the  immersion  therein  of  zinc,  copper,  or  tin.  If  an 
exceedingly  feeble  galvanic  current  be  used,  a  veiy  beautiful  reguline 
deposit  of  a  faint  pinkish  tint  and  silky  lustre  is  obtained. 

Bismuth  bums  with  a  blue  flame  when  heated  strongly. 

In  the  arts,  bismuth  is  sometimes  called  "  tin-glass ;"  if  its  charac- 
teristics were  to  be  judged  of  by  its  companion  metals,  they  would  appear 
to  disadvantage,  for  it  belongs  (chemically  speaking)  to  the  same  family 
as  the  two  poisonous  ones  arsenic  and  antimony. 

Boys,  the  author  must  say  a  parting  word.  The  interest  that  you 
take  in  these  articles  will  be  in  proportion  as  you  are  fond  of  Chemistry 
for  iteelf  As  the  life  of  Chemical  Science  depends  upon  experiments, 
so  the  subjects  here  noted  will  not  gain  your  affections  until  the  experi- 
ments are  tried.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  and  try  all  that  you  can,  or 
all  that  take  your  &ncy  as  you  go  on ;  you  will  certainly  not  be  long 
before  you  go  through  them  alL 

Gold  and  a  few  other  ordinary  metals  have  not  been  separately  treated 
of;  but  when  the  experiments  herein  described  have  been  made,  some 
very  beautiful  realizations  will  have  been  effected.  To  those  boys  who 
have  a  love  of  nature  in  them.  Chemistry  will  have  its  attractions,  and 
to  all  who  have  read  these  articles,  the  author  wishes  the  same  delight 
and  profit  that  the  science  has  afforded  to  him.  He  now  makes  his  bow, 
and  says  "  CkKHibye." 


2a2 


{Continued  from  page  290.) 


r  passage  was  paid  from  Loudon  to  Melbourne,  on 
arriving  at  Sandbridge  Pier,  vrbere  all  the  shipa  stop, 
the  captain  distributed  tickets  to  all  the  pameugera  to  go 
to  Melbourne.  Likewise  the  lu^;age  is  all  sent  up  free 
from  the  ship,  if  you  wish  it.  But  aa  my  uncle  knew 
beat  about  the  way  in  which  luggage  was  "  mousled,"  he  advised  me  to 
get  a  cab  at  Sandbridge  and  drive  clean  away  to  Windaor  (where  he 
now  lives),  which  is  about  four  miles  distant  by  road.  So  ofT  I  went, 
and  the  whole  job  cost  me  fifteen  ahillinga  to  get  up  into  my  room  in  his 
house  ;  whereas,  if  I  had  let  it  go  up  to  Melbourne  in  the  ordinary  w&y, 
it  would  have  cost  me  thirty  shillings  at  the  very  least. 

After  I  had  settled  all  that,  I  went  up  to  town  to  see  my  fellow- 
passengers,  and  wish  them  goodbye,  as  it  is  tlie  correct  thing  to  do. 
I  firat  saw  O'Brien,  AiW  I  had  seen  all  at  that  hotel,  I  went  on  to  the 
next,  and  so  on  till  I  came  to  Port  Philip  Hotel,  where  my  friends 
Capbiin  and  Mrs.  Scarlet  were  staying.  They  were  moat  kind,  and 
made  me  stay  to  dinner,  which  consisted  of  the  following  things : — 

First  course. — Kangaroo- tail  soup — such  delicious  ntuff  I  never  tasted ; 
then  some  Australian  fish  called  whit^back,  chickens,  cutlets,  and 
tomato  sauce,  roast  beef,  and  such  splendid  potatoes. 

Then  fruit  tart,  and  a  rc^lar  colonial  dish — orange  tart.  The  peel 
is  taken  oS  the  oranges,  then  they  are  put  into  a  little  sugar  and  water, 
and  baked  like  a  fruit  tart. 

Then  a  splendid  lobster  salad,  and  cheese,  and  celery. 

Desmrt. — Melon,  oranges,  pears,  apples,  and  figs. 

After  dinner  they  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  ;  but  as  uncle  did 
not  know  where  I  was,   I  thought  it  best  to  go  home.     So  Captein 
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Scarlet  walked  down  to  the  station  and  paid  my  fare,  and  off  I  went. 
Every  one  of  the  passengers  I  met  said,  "  Have  you  been  able  to  find 
your  luggage  ?     I  have  lost  half  mine  ! "  and  so  on. 

Melbourne  is  a  very  fine  town.  The  shops  are  very  large,  and  just  as 
good  as  London  ones;  and  clothes  and  boots,  <&c.,  are  as  cheap  as  in 
England.  The  streets  are  very  wide,  and  all  running  at  right-angles. 
.  There  is  no  drainage  in  them,  but  large  streams  of  water  running  down 
each  side  of  the  road,  with  small  bridges  over  them.  In  the  rainy 
season  there  are  little  boats  to  take  you  across  some  of  the  roads. 

The  ladies  of  Melbourne  are  dressed  "  very  swell."  They  mostly  all 
wear  hats.  But  one  feather  in  the  hat  does  not  do  ;  they  must  have 
four  or  five  !  I  saw  a  lady  to-day  with  a  white,  a  red,  a  blue,  a  green, 
and  a  yellow  one  in  her  hat — not  small  ones,  but  great,  large  ones,  more 
like  a  tree  growing.  They  do  not  have  cabs,  as  in  London,  but  a  kind 
of  car,  with  seats  back  to  back  like  a  dog-cart  When  you  want  to  go 
to  a  place,  you  do  not  take  one  to  yourself ;  but  it  is  like  a  'bus,  you 
pay  sixpence  for  a  seat.  Supposing'  two  cars  are  each  going  some 
distance  along  the  road  in  the  same  direction,  with  only  one  person  in 
the  one  and  two  in  the  other,  the  drivers  stop  and  get  down,  and  tost* 
up  who  shall  take  all  three. 

Servants  are  the  most  expensive  things  in  the  colony.  You  cannot 
get  one  of  any  kind  under  thirty  pounds  a  year.  The  railway  stations 
are  like  little  villages.  At  the  Melbourne  station  there  is  a  public- 
house,  a  tobacconist's,  a  fruit-shop,  a  bookstall,  and  a  flower  and  seed 
shop.  The  people  here  drink  to  a  tremendous  extent.  At  almost  every 
bar  they  come  to,  they  go  in  and  have  a  "  nobbier  '* — that  is,  a  glass  of 
spirits  and  water.  When  you  are  walking  along  with  a  colonial  fellow, 
the  first  public-house  you  come  to,  he  says,  **  Come  and  have  a  nobbier ;" 
and  if  you  say  no,  he  has  one  by  himself.  Then  the  next  one  you  come 
to,  you  have  to  say  to  ^wn,  "  Come  and  have  a  nobbier."  Of  course 
you  are  not  obliged  to  take  one ;  but  if  you  do  not  give  him  one,  he 
takes  it  as  an  insult. 

There  is  one  gpreat  thing  against  Australia  which  I  do  not  like :  it 
abounds  with  venomous  snakes.  The  voyage  from  Gravesend  to  my 
uncle's  house  cost  me  j£7.  1  s.  2d. 

The  same  steamer  brings  both  the  Southampton  and  Marseilles  mails 
to  Melbourne. 

August  11. — Called  on  Sir  James  Palmer,  the  President  of  the 
CouncIL  As  he  was  not  in,  we  left  our  cards,  and  called  on  him  again 
at  his  office.  He  was  very  kind,  and  asked  us  to  dinner.  Uncle  could 
not  go,  as  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
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August  12. — Keceived  your  letters  of  June  Sith,  and  was  much 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of , 

August  16. — Received  the  book  to-day.  It  seems  a  very  useful  on^ 
and  I  am  much  obliged  for  it.     I  shall  send  home  a  map  of  Yictoria. 

August  23. — To-day  was  wet.  It  came  on  to  rain  hard  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Bain  out  here  does  not  come  down  as  it  does  in  England.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  the  rainy  weather,  there  was  a  flood,  and  a  horse  and 
cart  and  driver  were  drowned  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne  !  I  stayed  in- 
doors and  amused  myself  colouring  the  map  of  Yictoria  for  my  father. 
I  suppose  he  will  mount  it.  If  so,  he  must  not  forget  that  the  map 
should  be  pasted,  and  npt  the  linen.  That  is  the  way  they  do  all  the 
maps  and  plans  in  the  Parliament  Houses.  I  met  Mr.  Grey  to-day,  and 
he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  and  see  them  when  they  had  got  into 
their  house. 

The  mail  leaves  on  Saturday,  August  26th,  so  I  have  to  begin  to  get 
my  letters  together.  I  hope  I  shall  have  some  good  news  to  tell  you  by 
the  next  mail. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  farming  agents  in  Melbourne.    In  ihe 

first  place,  there  are  no  such  people  !     It  is  not  all  an  easy  thing  to  get 

on  a  station.     People  out  here  are  not  like  people  in  England.     It  is  all 

nonsense  saying  letters  of  introduction  are  of  no  use.     On  the  contrary^ 

they  are  of  the  greatest  importcmce,     I  shall  be  glad  of  all  you  can  get, 

whomever  they  are  to.    Australia  is  not  as  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago ; 

and*  the  squatters  are  not  fond  of  getting  *'  new  chums"  on  their  stations. 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

I  must  bring  this  journal  to  a  close,  hoping  it  will  reach  you  safely, 
and  find  you  all  quite  welL  It  is  astonishing  what  a  deal  of  good  the 
voyage  has  done  me.  I  have  grown  tremendously.  And  now,  with  my 
very  best  love  to  yourself,  papa,  M.,  and  E., 

Believe  me  to  be^  your  affectionate  son. 


P.S. — Please  don't  forget  the  gout  prescription  in  your  next  letter. 
(N.B.— Received  the  above  in  Eoghind,  October  16th,  186—.) 

Melbourne,  August  28th,  186 — . 
•  •  •  * 

All  kinds  of  English  money  are  passed  here  the  same  as  in  England,  of 
course  excepting  bank-notes.      St.  John  came  to  call  yesterday,  and 

asked  me  to  come  to  .     He  is  a  very  jolly  fellow,  and  very  kind. 

He  said  after  I  had  been  with  him  six  or  eight  weeks,  I  should  know  a 
little  about  squatting.     I  am  going  to  see  him  on  September  25. 
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My  nude  introduoed  me  to  Dr.  -^ ,  who  was  most  kind,  and  got  me 

au  introduction  to ^  a  very  large  aqoaiter,  to  whose  station  I  hope 

I  shall  go,  after  we  have  come  to  some  arrangements,  and  I  am  oome 
away  from*  He  says  that  in  five  or  six  years  he  would  turn  me 

out  able  to  take  care  of  the  largest  station  in  the  colony.  I  should  go 
through  everything,  from  washing  sheep  upwards.  At  firsts  of  course, 
I  should  get  no  pay — nothing  but  board  and  lodging. 

August  28. 
My  dearest  Walter  and  Edward  (brothers), 

•  •  «  • 

I  think  you  would  like  kangaroo  shooting.  When  my  tiBole 
and  aunt  went  away  last  week,  I  was  left  alone,  and  not  knowing 
exaetly  what  to  do,  I  determined  to  mix  business  with  pleasurt. 
So  I  hired  a  double-barrel  breech-loading  rifle,  and  started  by  train 
to  the  Ballarat  district,  where  I  hired  a  horse  and  cart,  and  went 
out  into  the  country,  and  unharnessed  the  horse  and  tethered  him.  Of 
course  I  took  some  provisions  with  me,  and  my  rug  and  ground  sheet, 
which  I  have  sewn  together  to  sleep  in.  I  took  up  my  position  behind 
the  stump  of  a  large  tree  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Soon 
everything  was  quiet,  and  the  kangaroos  came  skipping  about  out  of  the 
scrub  to  feed,  when  I  shot  them  at  a  tolerable  rate.  I  shot  all  night 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  so  tired  I  fell  on  my  rug 
and  went  to  sleep  till  twelve  o'clock  next  day.  I  shot  again  till  five 
o'clock  that  night.  Then,  after  having  a  good  dinner  of  cold  mutton, 
bread,  and  cold  tea,  I  went  to  sleep  till  six  o'clock  next  morning,  when 
I  got  up  and  gathered  all  my  game  together,  thirty-six  in  number,  large 
and  small  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  and  packed  them  in  my  cart.  I  then 
drove  off  to  the  station,  and  had  them  put  in  the  van,  and  went  back  to 
Melboiime,  and  sold  them  there  to  all  the  game  shops,  and  got  £16  98. 
for  them — paying  all  my  expenses,  and  clearing  £1 1  9s.  I  assure  you 
when  T  got  to *Sti*eet,  I  was  tired. 

Shooting  them  is  capital  frin,  though  I  believe  hunting  them  is  better. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letters,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
cricket  matches. 

I  must  now  conclude.     With  very  best  love  to  you  both, 

Believe  me,  your  afiectionate  brother. 


p,g, — I  received  the  book  and  the  photograph,  which  is  splendid. 
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Melboume,  October  23rd,  186—. 

My  dearest  Father  and  Mother, 

«  »  »  » 

I  have  been  staying  at  St.  John's  for  the  last  week  or  two.  Both  he 
and  she  are  very  nice  people.  Their  house  is  a  regular  bu^-house.  He 
built  a  great  part  of  it  himself.  The  earth  whitewashed  makes  the  floor. 
When  it  rains  hard,  the  water  comes  through  the  roofl  He  has  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  horses.  His  farm  is  more  like  "  Eling^s  Wood  " 
than  farm  land.  The  cattle  go  and  feed  where  they  please.  So  two  or 
three  times  a  week  we  have  to  go  and  find  them,  and  drive  them  in, 
which  is  great  fun,  and  precious  rough  riding.  It  is  splendid  to  go  up 
and  down  hiUs  as  steep  as  "  Scotchman's  Bank,"  with  perhaps  six  or 
seven  wild  bullocks  after  you.  It  teaches  you  to  ride  pretty  well.  I 
generally  ride  on  one  of  St.  John's  saddles,  as  mine  b  of  no  use  whatever. 
The  knee-pads  of  these  are  about  four  inches  high,  to  rest  your  knees 

against  ^oing  fast  down  hilL 

•  •  •  • 

October  28th,  186—. 
My  dearest  Walter, 

•  •  •  • 

Now  for  shooting.  The  first  thing  you  ought  to  get  is  '*  Hawker  on 
Shooting."  I  have  learnt  several  good  hints  out  of  it  It  is  the  only 
great  authority  on  shooting.  You  will  find  he  is  always  being  quoted 
in  the  Field.     St  John  has  got  it^  and  I  have  read  it  through. 

The  shooting  is  not  very  good  out  here,  although  there  are  a  good  many 
ducks,  quail,  and  kangaroos.  In  some  parts  you  can  go  for  hundreds  of 
miles  without  seeing  a  feather.  St  John's  place  happens  to  be  rather 
a  good  part  for  shooting.  We  go  out  nearly  every  night  opossum 
shooting.  There  is  not  much  sport  in  that  We  take  a  couple  of  dogs, 
which  chase  the  opossums  up  the  trees,  and  bark  at  them  till  you  come 
up<  And  there  they  sit  and  let  you  fire  away  at  th^m  till  you  kill  them, 
if  you  cannot  at  the  first  shot  I  never  saw  such  a  shot  as  St  John. 
We  were  walking  up  the  creek  one  day,  when  a  couple  of  snipes  got  up. 
Of  course  I  missed  both,  but  he  brought  them  both  down  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  The  gun  he  shoots  with  is  one  of  Lancaster  s. 
The  stock  has  been  smashed  off,  and  boimd  on  with  string. 

And  now,  with  my  very  best  love  to  you  and  Edward, 

Believe  me,  your  affectionate  brother, 
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NoYember  22ncl,  186 — . 

My  dearest  Father  and  Mother, — I  am  still  staying  at  St.  John's,  as 
I  have  nothing  to  do  yet  I  learn  a  good  deal  out  here.  I  go  out 
with  him  almost  every  day  cattle  hunting  in  the  bush,  with  a  tremendous 
long  whip,  the  lash  about  sixteen  feet,  and  handle  one  foot.  I  am  quite 
a  good  rider  now.  I  can  ride  any  one  of  St.  John's  horses ;  he  has 
twenty-seven. 

The  only  thing  I  object  to  is  the  heat ;  it  is  most  tremendous.  And 
such  a  frightful  place  for  snakes.  Yesterday  I  shot  one,  coming  from 
under  St  John's  house,  9  feet  4^  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  my  wrist. 
I  have  killed  forty-three  feet  of  snakes  since  I  have  been  in  the^  country. 
They  are  all  venomous,  without  one  exception.  The  chief  kinds  are  the 
Black,  the  Brown,  the  Carpet,  and  the  Diamond  Snake.  And  now  and 
then  you  come  across  lizards  six  feet  long  I  I  do  not  think  Australia 
would  suit  "  Mum  " — too  hot  by  hal£  The  hot  winds  are  frightful, 
although  I  have  not  seen  the  summer  yet  It  is  so  hot  in  the  summer, 
that  a  horse  going  along,  and  striking  a  spark  with  his  shoe,  will  set  the 
bush  on  fire,  which,  when  once  alight^  will  bum  for  miles  and  miles.  I 
am  so  sunburnt,  you  would  hardly  know  me.  I  am  almost  as  brown  as 
old  Kogers,  if  not  quite.  Next  time  you  shake  hands  with  him,  you 
will  think  mine  are  the  same  colour. 

The  other  day  I  went  out  to  look  for  some  cattle  for  St  John.  He 
said,  *^  You  had  better  take  your  gun  and  some  matches,  for  you  may 
not  be  able  to  get  home  to-night"  So  out  I  set,  at  five  a.m.,  on  my 
horse,  with  my  rug  and  gun  slung  over  my  shoulder,  and  tomahawk.  I 
have  made  myself  a  rug  of  opossum  skins,  and  lined  it  with  native  cat- 
skins,  all  of  which  I  shot  myself.  I  could  sell  it  for  twelve  pounds  any- 
where in  Melbourne. 

I  found  the  cattle  about  7.30  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  getting 
dark,  and  I  was  awfully  hungry,  so  I  hobbled  my  horse— i.0.,  chained 
his  two  forefeet  together.  Then  I  stripped  the  bark  off  some  trees,  and 
set  it  up  to  make  a  bark  hut  (like  a  small  hop-pole  stack),  and  made  a 
fire  in  front  of  it  near  a  water-hole.  Then  I  went  and  shot  a  couple  of 
opossums.  They  live  in  holes  of  trees  all  day,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  at  night.  Then  I  skinned  them  and  hung  them  over  the  fire,  and 
when  roasted  I  ate  some  of  one  of  them.  They  are  really  noi  very  nice,  but 
delicions  when  jolly  hungry.  Well,  after  that  I  rolled  myself  up  in  my 
rug,  and  put  my  pipe  in  my  mouth,  had  a  smoke,  and  went  to  sleep. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  smoke  when  sleeping  out  at  night,  to 
keep  the  musquitoes  away,  which  nearly  devour  you. 

As  to 's  "  Patent'  Colonial  Saddle,'*  I  never  saw  such  a  foul  thing 
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in  my  life.  *  I  should  like  to  make  him  ride  some  cattle  down  with  it ; 

he  would  not  make  another  like  it,  I  bet.      I  have  been  thrown  four 

times  in  one  day,  merely  from  not  having  knee-pads.     When  you  go  to 

town,  if  you  are  in  his  part,  I  wish  you  would  roast  him  up  a  bit^  and 

tell  him  the  knee-pads  ought  to  be  at  least  four  inches  high  on  each  side, 

and  the  saddle  to  come  up  much  higher  behind. 

»  »  »  * 

I  have  had  a  fine  da/s  shooting  wild  turkeys  (bustards).  A  friend 
of  mine  went  out  with  me,  and  together  we  shot  seventeen  turkeys  and 
eleven  brace  of  ducks.  The  turkeys  axe  the  finest  game  that  fly.  They 
are  almost  half  as  large  again  as  a  tame  one.  I  shoot  them  with  S  S  G 
shot  or  A  A  cartridges.  Walter  will  understand  ihaL  By  Jore  - 
wouldn't  he  like  some  tuikey  shooting  !  Your  ide  after  them  on  large 
plains  as  hard  as  a  horae  can  gallop.  They  generally  get  up  when  yoa 
get  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  them.     Then  you  jump  off  and  five. 

Kangaroo  shooting  is  fine  sport  too,  but  rather  dangerous ;  for  if  you 
only  wound  one,  and  he  sees  you,  he  will  come  straight  at  you.  And  if 
they  get  hold  of  you,  they  hold  you  with  their  mouth  and  fore-paws, 
while  they  scratch  and  tear  your  inside  out  with  their  hind  ones.  I  had 
a  fine  fight  the  other  day.  I  fired  at  him  with  S  S  G  shot,  and  only 
wounded  him.  Of  course  he  came  straight  towards  nje,  and  I  blew  his 
heart  out  with  the  other  barrel  when  about  six  yards  off. 

November  23. — ^I  only  received  your  September  letters  yesterdaj. 
The  mail,  as  usual,  was  late.  It  was  due  on  the  10th.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  your  school  is  finished.     It  is  a  very  pretty  little  building. 

I  suppose  I  have  grown  tremendously,  for  I  am  now  exactly  5  £aet 
lOf  inches.  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  when  I  left  England  (May  8tb, 
5  feet  7^  inches).  And  I  am  much  stouter.  In  fiw5t,  I  cannot  neariy 
button  my  coats  now,  across  my  chest.  I  hardly  think  you  would  know 
me.     Every  one  says  my  photograph  is  not  a  bit  like  me. 

And  now,  with  my  very  best  love  to  you  both,  also  to  all  my  kind 
friends,  Believe  me,  ^, 


November  23,  186 — . 

My  dearest  Brothers, — ^I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  got  such  a  niee 
"  Hpy"  and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  putting  some  of  ifc  into  the 
savings  bank  for  me  j  it  is  really  very  kind  of  you.  I  wish  I  had 
something  to  send  you.  I  hope  I  shall  bdfore  I  have  been  out  here 
long. 

Walter  says  he  has  read  about  partridges  and  pheasants  out  here,  and 
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80  he  sappoBeB  they  are  very  good  shooting.  Certamly  there  are  mum^ 
but  there  is  a  five  pound  fine  for  ever  y  one  you  firt  o^/  What  there 
are  have  been  imported.  There  is  some  capital  shooting  in  some  plaoes ; 
but  in  others  you  may  go  many  miles  without  seeing  a  feather. 

To-morrow  I  am  going  out  with  St  John  kangaroo  himting — i.d., 
shooting  from  the  saddla  Fine  sport !  Yesterday  I  shot  seventeeii 
coi^toos,  and  twenty-three  parrots,  off  St.  John's  dierries ;  and  a  large 
snake  frx>m  under  his  house.  Mr.  St.  John  also  killed  a  snake  almost 
in  the  same  place  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after — rather  bigger.  In 
the  last  three  days  we  have  killed  eleven  snakes  between  us  :  about 
fifky-eight  feet  of  snake — ^fancy  that  I  .And  fancy  getting  into  bed  and 
feeling  something  cold,  and  it  tmning  out  to  be  a  '^  venemoiis  snake  ! ' 
That  is  what  St.  John's  man  did  By  Jove !  they  are  brutes  1  I 
always  feel  vicious  when  I  see  them.  They  sometimes  sit  up  on  their 
tails,  swelling  out  thmr  throats,  and  showing  their  u^y  teeth.  Then 
don't  I  hit  hard — thaf  s  all !  A  man  told  me  that  last  year  he  killed 
711  feet  of  snakes  ;  and  I  really  don't  think  it  was  much  exaggerated, 
as  we  killed  58  feet  in  three  dt^s.  I  suppose  you  have  had  some  pike 
fishing  by  this  time. 

And  now,  my  dear  brothers,  with  best  love  to  you  both, 

Believe  me  your  most  affectionate  brother. 


Melbourne,  January  25,  186 — . 

My  dear  Father  and  Mother, — I  received  your  letters  of  November  24 
on  January  18 — ^the  mail  steamer,  as  usual,  being  very  late.     I  also 

got  the  letters  of  introduction  to  ,  and ,  and y  and ^ 

and y  <fea  I  went  to  the  club-house  the  other  day,  but  unfortu- 
nately none  of  them  were  there  at  that  time.     ,  I  find,  has  gone 

home  (to  England).  He  went  home  last  February,  which  I  am  very 
sorry  for,  as  he  is  one  of  the  largest  squatters  in  the  colony. 

There  were  no  less  than  six  fellows  on  board,  besides  myself,  who 

came  out  with  the  intention  of  learning  sheep-farming.     O'Brien  is  the 

only  fellow  at  present  who  has  succeeded,  and  he  went  straight  to  his 

brother.    I  have  seen  him  since  we  landed,  and  he  is  getting  on  capitally. 

Green  is  an  apprentice  to  a  carpenter  in  Melbourne.      •  I  met 

to-day  j  he  has  completely  gone  to  the  dogs !    You  would  not  know  him 

from  an  ordinary  beggar !     Black  is  going  home  (to  England)  again. 

«  «  »  « 

My  uncle  has  taught  me  to  swim  since  I  have  been  with  him.     We 
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go  down  to  baihe  at  six  o'clock  every  moming.  I  am  now  a  first-rate 
swimmer.  I  had  a  half-mile  race  with  a  young  fiftllow  this  moming.  I 
can  swim  or  float  almost  in  any  position.  I  learned  in  four  lessons  by 
jumping  off  into  deep  water  with  my  life-preserver  on.  The  hot  winds 
are  getting  something  tremendous  now,  so  it  is  delightful  to  go  head 
over  heels  into  the  sea. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  am  doing  something  by 
next  mail. 

Melbourne,  February  21,  186 — . 

My  dear  Father, — ^I  have  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  squatting  now. 

In  flEUst,  I  mean  to  take  the  first  office  I  can  get     Almost  all  the  people 

(some  dozen  or  more)  I  have  taken  introductions  to  have  introduced  me 

to  squatters.     But  they  will  not  have  youngsters  knocking  about  on  a 

station ;  for  I  should  be  comparatively  useless  for  the  first  year  at  least 

They  also  have  a  great  horror  of  you/ng  genUemeit,  as  they  call  them- 

People  here  are  so  different  to  what  they  are  at  home.     I  could  tell  a 

new  fellow — a  "  new  chum  " — ^in  a  second  now. 

•  •  • 

With  best  love  to  all, 

I  am  your  very  affectionate  son, 


C^e  (Sabonn:; 


ADVENTURES    IN    GORILLA    LAND. 
EDITED  BT  THOSIAS  MILLEE. 


CHAPTER  ZVI. — BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  FANa  AND   UONS. 

nHE  captain  was  aroused  one  momiiig  by  sacli  a  clamour 
aa  mar  be  heard  about  a  rookery,  vhen  a  gun  has  been 
fired  at  some  half-fle^ed  son  and  heir,  and  has  carried 
off  hia  Lead  while  he  was  having  a  peep  at  the  wurld 
below  from  over  the  edge  of  his  nest  After  some 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  row  was  about,  it  was  ascertained  that  two 
warriors  in  full  war-dress — which  consisted  of  an  extra  coat  of  paint — 
had  come  to  complain  of  the  Fans  having  allowed  goods  to  be  sent  direct 
down  the  river  to  the  coast,  instead  of,  as  naual,  leaving  them  to  be 
forwarded  by  the  Mons,  for  imch  was  the  name  of  the  complaiaing  tribe 
spelt  short,  though  thoy  called  them^iolvea  the  Mondemos,  shoving  in  a 
b  between  the  m  and  the  o,  for  those  to  sound  it  that  could,  which,  to 
be  done  properly,  required  two  tongues  in  one  head,  A  strong  pinch  of 
Scotch  snuff,  rammed  so  hard  up  the  nose  that  it  keeps  9.  fellow's  mouth 
open  about  a  minute  before  he  is  able  to  sneeze,  and  then  lifts  him  fairly 
off  his  legs  when  sneezing,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  some  of  the  sounds 
made  by  these  savages  when  they  speak. 

How  the  Fans  and  the  Mons  did  go  it,  when  Harry  told  one  of  the 
Mon  chiefs  to  "shut  up,"  and  finished  by  giving  him  sncli  a  tremendous 
kick  as  sent  him  headforemost  against  his  brother  warrior.  The  thing 
was  done,  it  saved  no  end  of  "  palaver,"  and  war  was  declared.  What 
precious  time  would  be  saved,  what  reams  of  paper  spared,  if,  instead  of 
negotiating  in  the  way  they  do,  the  ambassador  that  meant  fighting 
served  his  brother  ditto  that  didn't  in  the  way  Harry  served  the 
Moa  chie^  bidding  him  take  that,   and  if    he  meant  fighting,  to 
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set  about  it  at  once,  and  not  stand  talking  there.  While  the  Mon  chief 
who  was  kicked  rubbed  himself,  and  made  a  wry  &ce  which  showed 
that  he  didn't  like  it,  his  companion,  who  had  his  kicking  to  come,  and 
soon  obtained  it  from  one  of  the  sailors,  shot  an  arrow  into  one  of  the 
houses,  and  that  was  the  declaration  of  war.  What  a  broadside  from  a 
man-of-war  is  to  a  fort  that  won't  surrender,  such  is  an  arrow  shot  by 
one  tribe  at  the  hut  of  another  j  it  is  '^  war  to  the  knife,"  and  fork,  too, 
with  these  eaters  of  "  long-pig,"  only  they  have  no  forks. 

All  this  had  happened  before  the  king  was  out  of  bed,  and,  as  he  said 
to  Harry  while  shaving  himself  "  This  is  sharp  work,  nephew — ^kicking 
the  ambassadors  out^  and  sending  them  off  to  fetch  up  their  forces,  with- 
out even  so  much  as  mentioning  to  me  that  war  is  going  to  be  proclaimed. 
How  do  the  cannibal-rascals  take  to  it  t  ** 

**  They're  all  as  jolly  as  sandboys,  may  it  please  your  half-shaved 
majesty,  and  are  kicking  up  their  heels  and  patting  each  other's  back 
with  delight,"  answered  Hany. 

'*  That's  at  the  thoughts  of  having  such  a  feast  when  the  fight  is 
over,"  said  the  captain,  pulling  his  nose  on  one  side,  and  pausing  with 
the  npliffced  razor  in  his  hand  before  operating  on  the  upper  lip. 
**  Wilkes  said  the  worst  use  that  could  be  made  of  a  man  was  to  kill 
him  :  these  brutes  don't  think  so ;  and  shocking  as  it  is  to  eat  up  their 
enemies,  body  and  bones,  if  one  doesn't  happen  to  be  present  at  the 
feaat,  we  are  at  least  spared  the  sight  of  the  slaughtered  who  He 
festering  on  the  battle-field.  But  I  think  the  ghost  of  Dick  has  cured  a 
good  many  of  them  ;  for  they  have  an  idea  that  he  rises  again,  first  ont 
of  one,  then  another  of  them,  and  will  in  time  give  all  a  turn  who 
partook  of  the  wild  boar.  The  chaplain  tells  me,  if  any  of  the  rascals 
who  were  at  the  picnic  have  only  got  the  stomadi-ache,  iiiey  [set  off 
nmning,  and  crying  out,  '  It  is  Dick,'  an4  that  they  can  £bei  him.  Well, 
Harry,  we  shall  do  more  good  if  we  can  put  a  stop  to  cannibalism 
and  these  horrible  trials  for  witchcraft  than  if  we  carried  home  witii 
m  all  the  gorillas  in  AMoa." 

Soon  after,  Memonia  came  in  to  announce  breakfiMt,  blushing  "  like 
thi  dawning  of  mom  "  wh^i  she  saw  the  young  lieutenant. 

"  We  must  have  the  interpreter  here,"  said  the  captain,  as  they  sat 
down  to  breakfast)  ''  and  get  all  the  information  we  can  about  their 
method  of  fighting.  It  will  never  do  to  let  my  subjects  be  beaten  if  we 
can  help  it,  though  they  are  only  one  degree  above  the  goriDas,  and  ia 
some  things  hardly  that." 

^' We  are  likely  to  have  a  bit  of  a  dust  with  iiiese  Mons,"  aaid  the 
oaptam,  when  Ute  interpreter  eiune,  ^  through  my  having  sent  a  canoe 
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or  two  to  the  coast  without  aDowing  them  to  be  oyerhauled.     How  do 
they  fight?" 

''  Bj  Ijing  in  wait  and  stabbing  one  another  in  the  back,  or  stealing 
upon  those  that  are  asleep,"  replied  llie  interpreter.  ^*  One  tribe  may 
meet  another  in  open  warfare  once,  but  seldom  a  second  time ;  after 
that,  assassination  of  any  kind  is  looked  npon  as  the  perfection  of 
▼alour,  and  he  is  the  greatest  hero  who  can  kill  the  most  by  strategy. 
A  woman  at  work  in  the  field,  a  poor  fellow  at  rest  by  the  wayside,  or 
a  little  child  playing  beyond  sight  of  her  home,  are  all  looked  upon  as 
fidr  opportunities,  and  taken  advantage  of  by  nearly  all  the  savage 
tribes." 

"  But  this  state  of  things,  this  murdering  in  cold  blood,  surely  cannot 
last  long  ? "  said  the  captain ;  '*  t^e  inhuman  wretches  must  sicken 
of  it" 

"  It  lasts  imtil  either  one  tribe  or  the  other  is  driven  away,"  replied 
1^  interpreter,  **  or  so  weakened  that  a  sally  at  last  is  made,  and  the 
remnant  either  all  killed  on  the  spot,  or  carried  off  to  the  barracoon  on 
the  coast,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Anything  like  fidr  fighting,  as  understood 
amongst  civilized  nations,  is  unknown  to  l^em." 

"  What  beasts  they  all  are'  I  There  seems  nothing  good  about  them," 
said  the  captain ;  "  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  work  of 
mercy  to  annihilate  the  whole  race,  and  leave  the  country  free  to  the 
gorillas.  They  do  not  kill  and  devour  each  other;  and  I  should  set 
about  reforming  these  wild  men  of  the  wood  with  more  hopes  of  success 
than  I  have  at  present  of  bringing  about  a  change  for  the  better  among 
tiiese  savages." 

"  We  can  but  do  our  best,  uncle,"  replied  Harry.  "  They  have  a 
grievance,  and  shall  have  a  fair  hand-to-hand  fight ;  but  if,  after  the 
baUle  is  over,  they  come  prowling  about  to  stab  in  the  dark,  we  will  let 
loose  our  blue-jackets,  and  kill  every  skulk  that  we  can  meet  with;  and 
this  they  must  be  made  to  understand." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  captain  and  his  officers  held  a 
consultation  with  the  Fan  chie&;  and  though  the  chaplain  did  all  he 
could  to  dissuade  them  from  going  to  war,  he  found  it  was  useless.  For, 
as  the  doctor  said,  "It  will  be  best  to  let  them  have  it  out  while  we  are 
here,  for  we  have  power  enough  to  compel  them  to  show  each  other 
something  like  fair  play ;  and  when  they  have  had  enough  of  it,  there 
will  be  a  '  palaver,'  and  it  may  end  in  their  becoming  better  friends 
than  ever ;  and  as  they  never  use  their  muskets  in  their  national  fights, 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  much  harm  done."' 

Whatever  the  interpreter  might  say  respeotii^  a^  wa^t  of  courage  in 
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the  Fans,  they  displayed  no  signs  of  it,  but  made  preparations  to  meet 
the  enemy  as  cheerfully  as  if  they  were  going  out  on  a  hunting  excnr- 
sion.  Their  bodies  were  painted  the  colour  of  a  leopard's  skin,  a  kind 
of  reddish  yellow,  and  the  black  spots  "  picked  out " — ^if  such  a  term 
may  be  used  for  rubbing  off  spots  of  paint — to  show  their  black  skins. 
Their  wives  assisted  in  these  decorations ;  and  there  was  a  great 
display  of  fancy-work  about  some  of  them,  where  the  men  were 
«  finished  off "  by  the  women.  Kor  was  there  any  lack  of  beautiful 
feathers  for  their  heads,  for  the  African  forests  are  unequalled  in  birds 
of  splendid  plumage.  The  tall  plumes  gave  an  appearance  of  great 
height  to  the  warriors;  and  as  some  of  them  were  well-shaped  and 
large-limbed,  "  they  were  not^**  as  the  sailors  said,  "  badly-built  craft." 

Two  or  three  of  the  blue-jackets  pleaded  so  earnestly  to  **  join  in  the 
fun,"  that  Harry,  unknown  to  the  captain,  permitted  them  to  be  plumed 
and  painted  like  the  Fans ;  and  it  would  have  required  a  close  inspeo- 
tion  to  have  detected  the  difference,  though  they  were  better  "  ffUed 
out "  in  their  limbs.  The  sailors  selected  for  themselves  the  thickest  and 
largest  of  the  shields,  made  of  elephant  skins,  so  that,  as  they  said, 
'*  they  might  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  before  boarding 
them  ; "  for  the  doctor  cautioned  them  to  look  out  for  the  javelins, 
which  the  savages  throw  with  great  skill,  'as,  unless  caught  on  the 
shield,  they  might,  as  he  said,  ''  give  them  a  few  sharpish  pricks.**  They 
rarely  used  the  small  poisoned  arrows  in  battle,  as  they  "  spoiled  the 
Havour  of  the  meat,"  the  doctor  said. 

Five  or  six  hours  after  war  was  declared  was  ample  time  to  bring  the 
forces  into  the  field,  as  the  Mons  were  encamped  within  two  miles  of 
the  Fans.  The  battle  was,  by  consent,  to  be  fought  in  a  clearing 
containing  between  two  and  three  acres,  so  that  they  were  pretty  dose 
before  commencing.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  not  numbering  more 
than  fifty  a  side ;  for,  as  there  had  been  no  bloodshed  beforehand,  nor 
any  murder  to  avenge,  there  was  not  that  bitter  hatred  between  the 
opposing  powers  which  was  generally  displayed.  Peace  might  have 
been  purchased  for  a  few  quarts  of  rum  and  three  or  four  pounds  of 
tobacco;  but  this  the  Fans  would  not  consent  to  pay,  though  the 
captain  was  willing  to  supply  the  articles. 

After  the  opponents  had  been  arrayed  face  to  face,  it  took  some  litUe 
time,  as  the  sailors — who  were  spectators — said,  "  to  get  the  steam  well 
up."  Operations  first  commenced  by  hooting  at  each  other,  and  calling 
one  another  names ;  then  two  or  three,  a  little  nastier  than  the  reat^ 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  went  up  and  spat  in  the  other's  faces. 
The  dirty  compliment  waa  returned  with  the  addition  of  a  smart  fmi^ 
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of  the  finger,  as  if  bidding  them  ^*  take  their  dmnge  oat  of  that."  Nor 
were  these  sharp  snaps  the  only  reports  that  were  heard.  "  Yonr  father 
was  a  pig/'  said  one.  '^  Your  mother  was  a  gorilla,''  replied  another. 
"  Yon  are  no  better  than  that,"  said  a  third,  pointing  to  a  hea{>  <^ 
dirt;  while  the  other  fellow,  picking  up  a  handful  of  the  filth,  threw  it 
at  his  slanderer,  and  plugged  up  both  his  eyes. 

Then  they  mardied  up  and  down  again,  facing  each  other,  slapping 
their  thighs,  and  puffing  their  cheeks  out,  blowing  all  the  time,  as  if  to 
let  off  the  gas,  until  the  captain  got  so  impatient  that  he  sent  the 
interpreter  to  tell  them  that  ''if  they  didn't  either  begin  to  fight  at 
once,  or  leave  off  their  antics  and  hook  it,  he  would  set  his  saik^rs 
on  to  thrash  the  whole  lot^  and  make  a  clearage  of  botii  sides." 
But  before  the  message  was  delivered,  another  movement  was  made, 
which  showed  that  the  performance  was  about  to  commence  in 
earnest. 

The  Mods  formed  in  ^e  shape  of  a  orescent — a  doable  half-circle,  yet 
not  BO  close  but  i^at  there  was  room  for  iAie  <me  behind  to  step  in 
between  the  two  before  him  if  he  saw  a  favourable  chance  of 
striking  a  blow  without  diaarnnging  the  form  of  bottle.  The  Fans, 
on  the  other  hand,  cloaed  up  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  as  if  to  drive 
sheer  through  the  oentre  of  the  cirde,  and,  when  it  was  broken,  bring 
the  bulk  of  their  force  to  bear  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  give  succour 
to  either  fiank  as  it  was  needed.  Their  strategy  was  to  spread  out  at 
the  base ;  that  of  the  Mons  to  close  in  at  the  horned-points  of  the  half- 
moon. 

The  three  English  sailors  in  the  war-paint  of  th»  tribe,  after  a  good 
deal  of  hard  swearing,  and  threatening  to  knock  ev«ry  Fan  down  that 
stood  in  their  way,  placed  themselves  in  the  post  of  honour,  forming  the 
sharp  point  of  the  wedge;  and  wi(^  ttmr  great  square  shields,  as  hard 
as  iron,  in  one  hand,  and  a  marlinspike  in  the  other,  they  went  at  it 
with  a  will,  breaking  through  and  beating  down  the  enemy's  centre  as 
if  it  had  be«i  formed  of  rotten  rope,  and  giving  such  a  "  hurrah "  as 
made  the  old  cti^ytain  put  down  his  glass,  wbile  he  said,  "  How  did  those 
black  rascals  pick  up  tiiait  Brit]3h  dieer  ? " 

That  startling  huflsa  spread  as  much  consternation  among  the  Mons 
as  the  blows  from  the  marlinspikes ;  and  when,  in  the  confusion, 
they  turned  their  backs,  and  were  sainted  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
tremendous  kicks — ^unlike  anything  of  the  kind  they  had  ever  before 
experienced,  for  the  sailors  had  not  i^rowm  off  their  shoes, — ^the  left 
wing,  towards  which  the  tars  had  turned,  set  off  as  fast  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them,  exckdming,  as  they  ran,  ''Ob,  save  us,  we  am  aJl 
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bewitch."  Nor  did  another  cheer  from  the  seamen,  loader  than  before, 
at  all  retard  their  progress,  but  seemed  to  help  them  along,  as  if  they 
had  got  astride  greased  eels  in  an  oil-pond ;  for  to  be  banged  on  the 
head  with  the  shield,  belaboured  on  the  back  with  marlinspikes,  and 
kicked  as  if  a  lot  of  half-hundredweights  were  hurled  at  them  from 
behind,  was  something  quite  different  from  their  usual  war&re  ;  and  as 
a  whisper  had  reached  them  about  the  ghost  of  the  &t  cook,  they  were 
ready  to  bdieve  that  the  Fans  had  been  further  strengthened  by  the 
ghosts  of  three  black  ones,  and  they  set  off  running  as  &st  .as  they 
could  go,  without  having  struck  a  blow. 

There  was  now  only  half  the  Mons  left  to  fight  it  out,  and  double  thmr 

number  of  Fans  to  attack  them,  and  the  minority  was  speedily  surrounded. 

But  this  did  not  seem  to  daunt  them,  for  they  formed  tlxemsdyes  into 

2a  solid  ring,  and  with  their  spears  projecting,  and  their  shields  dose 

together,  awaited  the  attack  as  calmly  as  a  solid  square  of  English 

itn&ntry  wuts  to  receive  the  approaching  enemy  on  the  points  of  their 

bayonets.     Both  parties  kept  charging  now  and  then  with  their  speore ; 

'but  as  their  shields  are  made  of  that  portion  of  the  ele^diant's  skin 

which  is  taken  only  from  the  back,  where  it  is  frdl  an  inch  thick,  and  is 

-stitched,  beaten,  and  dried,  until  it  becomes  as  hard  and  impenetrable  as 

iron,  no  impression  was  made  on  either  side,  nor  any  other  effect 

produced  beyond  that  of  chopping  off  a  good  many  spear-heads  with 

^eir  long  knives,  which  they  used  with  great  readiness. 

One  of  the  Fans,  having  had  his  spear-head  severed,  got  his  right  and 
left-hand  men  to  close  their  shields  all  but  an  inch  or  so,  that  he 
might  peep  between  and  make  a  charge  at  the  negro  who  had  beheaded 
it.  This  Fan  had  a  veiy  large  nose ;  and  as  the  Mon,  who  was  on  the 
alert)  saw  it  projecting  from  between  the  two  shields,  he  made  a  sudden 
rush  with  his  head  down  underneath  the  spears,  and,  with  what  a 
carpenter  caUs  a  "  sUcing-cut^"  cut  off  the  end  of  the  Fan's  long  noae  as 
dean  and  square  as  if  a  straight-edge  had  been  laid  across  it  Didn't 
the  nigger  jump  back  and  b^^  to  dance,  and  sing  out  **  Oh,  my  noae  !" 
and  when  his  comrades,  instead  of  pitying,  turned  round  to  laugh  at 
him,  the  Mons  made  a  sudden  rush,  broke  through  the  circle,  wheeled 
round,  and  began  to  poke  away  where  there  were  no  shields,  at  the 
backs  of  the  Fans. 

Here  and  there  a  chief  had  singled  out  an  enemy,  and  thane  was  a 
prospect  of  some  half-dozen  single  combats  being  fought  at  dose  quarters 
with  the  war^knives ;  but  no  sooner  had  a  Mon  placed  himself  £ioe  to 
face  with  a  single  Fan,  than  two  or  three  more  of  the  latter  tribe  came 
to  his  hdp,  so  that  the  poor  Mon  often  had  three  at  him  at  once.     No 
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sooner  did  the  Bailors  see  this  than  they  rushed  in,  crying  out,  '<  Fair 
play  and  Old  England  for  eyer !"  and  scattering  the  intmders  like  chaff, 
left  those  who  were  engaged  single-handed  to  fight  it  oat,  and  those 
whom  they  '^  cleared  out ''  to  pick  up  other  opponents. 

One  Fan  chief  having  killed  his  Mon,  rattled  his  war-knife  on  his 
shield  as  he  challenged  any  new-comer,  when  the  brother  of  the  Mon  he 
had  blain  came  up  and  confronted  him.  In  an  instant  there  was  an 
understanding  between  both  tribes  that  the  battle  should  be  decided 
between  the  two  chieftains ;  and  the  sailors  soon  made  a  large  ling, 
where  Mons  and  Fans  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  lookers-on,  and  no 
one  interfered  with  the  combat. 

The  Fan  was  the  taller  and  longer-reached ;  the  Mon  thin  and  lithe 
as  a  leopard.  The  koives  they  fought  with  were  terrible  weapons,  made 
to  thrust  or  cut,  and  shaped  something  like  a  spear-head.  The  sailors 
clapped  their  hands  when  the  Fan,  with  all  his  strength,  struck  such  a 
blow  as  caused  his  foeman  to  stagger,  though  caught  fairly  on  the  centre 
of  the  shield,  over  which  it  always  seemed  to  be  his  chief  object  to 
strike  ;  while  the  Mon  made  his  attack  in  a  stooping  position,  as  if  his 
aim  were  to  strike  beneath  the  shield  by  throwing  it  upward.  With 
glaring  eyes  and  heaving  chest,  the  combat  was  continued  after  both 
were  wounded,  until  the  Fan,  by  his  quicker  and  more  difficult 
breathing,  began  to  show  signs  of  distress,  caused  through  the  alert 
movements  of  the  longer-winded  Mon,  who  led  him  wherever  he 
pleased,  and  dodged  eveiy  blow. 

After  having  caused  the  Fan  to  wheel  round  rapidly  five  or  six  times, 
and  received  eveiy  stroke  on  his  shield,  the  Mon  drew  back  three  or 
four  yards ;  and  as  the  other  stood  up,  with  the  war-knife  pointed,  and 
the  arm  drawn  back  from  the  shoulder  to  strike  low,  as  he  expected  his 
enemy  to  come  to  the  scratch  with  his  head  down  as  before,  the  Mon 
made  a  spring  like  a  leopard,  and,  clutching  the  top  of  his  enemy's 
shield,  bore  him  down  beneath  it  at  the  sel&ame  moment  of  time  that 
he  drove  his  weapon  through  the  throat.  That  ended  the  combat ;  for 
the  suddenness  of  the  spring  bore  down  the  shield  on  the  arm  that  held 
the  weapon,  so  that  the  fallen  Fan  could  not  raise  it  to  strike  before  his 
enemy  fell  with  all  his  weight  upon  him.  The  Mon  who  had  avenged 
the  death  of  his  brother,  stood  i*eady  for  a  fresh  assailant ;  but  this  was 
prevented  by  both  sides,  as  each  tribe  had  lost  a  famous  warrior. 

So  the  battle  ended.  The  slain  were  removed  and  the  wounded 
attended  to,  the  doctor  assisting;  then  rum  and  tobacco  were  produced 
from  the  captain's  stores,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  send 
whatever  cargoes  he  liked  down  to  the  coast  unquestioned. 

3b2 
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Many  of  the  wounds  were  not  such  as  a  brave  soldier  would  have 
been  proud  to  have  displayed  after  a  battle,  as  they  appeared  as  if 
caught  while  the  sufferer  was  bolting  with  his  back  to  tbe  pursuer,  and 
his  1^  well  up  ;  and  many  of  the  Fans  felt  rather  easier  standing  up 
than  sitting  after  they  had  been  wounded.  As  a  proof  that  there 
was  no  ill-feeling  rankling  behind,  each  party  invited  the  other  to  a 
dinner  after  the  battle ;  but  this  the  captain  would  not  permit,  unless 
they  obtained  a  very  different  supply  of  meat  from  that  on  band. 

"  Their  notion  of  burying  a  warrior  with  military  honours,"  said  the 
doct(»:,  "  is  to  cook  him  first,  then  sit  down  and  make  a  dinner  off  him, 
believing  that  every  mouthful  they  eat  adds  to  their  oouiage,  and  that 
they  partake  both  of  him  and  his  bravery  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they 
are  the  living  monuments  in  which  he  is  entombed." 

'*  I  think  the  Fans  will  never  sit  down  to  such  a  beastly  banquet 
again,"  said  the  captain,  "  for  they  are  afraid  of  Didc  appearing  and 
spoiling  their  appetite." 


CHAPTEE    XVII. 

HOW  CHARLEY  HAD  TO  TUBK  LADY. 

WHETHEB  the  French  lady  had  overrated  her  influence,  or  such 
arrangements  had  been  made  after  they  had  entered  the  city  as 
neither  she  nor  her  friends  had  foreseen,  certain  it  was  that  Charley 
received  no  message,  but  was  bundled,  with  his  oompanicms  and  other  cf 
the  less-important  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  into  a  large  walled  couri, 
round  three  sides  of  which  ran  a  low  piazta,  deep  and  well  sheltered 
from  both  rain  and  sunshine.  They  all  had  a  good  meal  of  some  kind 
of  a  mess  called  pillau,  consisting  of  stewed  rice  and  meat,  and,  as  Fred 
said,  '*  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  after  the  hardbake  t^ey  had  been  compelled 
to  put  up  with  £aac  the  last  week  or  more,  if  it  had  not  been  quite  so 
hotly  spiced ; "  and  when  they  made  signs  to  an  u^y  black  slavey 
or  whatever  he  was,  for  something  to  drink,  he  pointed  to  a  fountain 
that  threw  up  its  *'  loosened  aHver  "  in  the  moonli^t  in  the  centre  of 
the  court,  and  muttered  sometiung  they  did  not  undtttitend. 

Jacko,  in  his  merry  way,  had  been  round  amongst  the  prisonerB, 
and  obtained  a  good  supply  of  capital  tobacco ;  for  as  he  said  when  he 
came  back,  *^  as  there  ain't  to  be  no  b^ls  rung  when  it's  time  to  '  turn 
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in,'  we  mcLBt  now  Bmoke  ourselves  adeep.  We're  to  have  a  pillow  apiece 
chucked  to  us  after  a  bit^  as  £ur  as  the/11  go;  and  the  fnnales  are  to 
have  t  he  middle  herlh  to  Iheselves." 

"A  fdlow  told  me  that,  who  can  speak  French,"  said  Charley  ;  "  and 
I  requested  him,  if  it  were  possible,  to  let  the  poor  women  have  all  the 
bedding.  We  can  rough  it  best.  He  made  me  some  sign  which  I  did 
not  understand  ;  and  when  I  pointed  to  my  finger,  in  allusion  to  the 
ring,  shook  his  head.  He  came  the  minute  you  had  gone  tobacco- 
hunting.  Did  you  find  your  pretty  sweetheart  among  the  girls, 
Jacko?" 

"  No,  she  isn't  there — ^none  of  them,"  replied  Jacko.  "  I  went  round 
and  peeped  in  all  their  faces  as  well  as  I  could,  and  some  oa  'em 
laughed  and  laid  h(^  of  me.  There  were  some  black  girl%  nice 
ones — with  great  eyes  and  such  wliite  toeth,  and  large  gold  earrings: 
they  were  as  round  and  big  as  them  bed-curtain  nugs  what  I  see'd  at 
JDrake  Hall." 

After  a  time,  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  Charley  in  Frendi  during 
Jacko's  absence  returned  with  a  ^dn- bottle  of  wine  which  he  had  con- 
cealed under  his  drees,  and  told  him  in  a  whisper  that  his  companions 
were  to  be  taken  to  the  slave-market  in  the  morning,  as  there  would  be 
a  caravan  start  into  the  interior  on  the  morrow  belonging  to  the  slave- 
dealers  who  would  purchase  many  of  the  prisoners.  He  also  said, — 
'^  Your  companions  will  be  bought  by  an  officer,  disguised  as  a  slave- 
m^xshant,  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  Pnnceases  that  have  been  captured, 
and  who  will  take  them  to  where  the  French  lady  is  lodged.  You  will 
know  by  this  ring  that  you  are  to  follow  me.  As  for  them,  have  no 
fear." 

After  taking  a  hearty  drink  from  the  leaUier  bottle,  and  telling 
Fred  and  Jacko  the  fate  that  awaited^  them  on  the  morrow,  Charley  lefb 
the  quadrangle,  and  followed  his  guide  through  several  long^  vaulted 
passages,  dimly  lighted,  which  led  to  a  door  that  was  ascended  by  fbur 
granite  step&  A^r  entering,  and  waiting  a  few  minutes  in  a  well- 
lighted  apartment,  having  nothing  in  it  remarkable  but  the  number  of 
pillows,  cushtons,  or  mattresses,  placed  round  the  room< — for  by  one  of 
these  names  they  might  be  called ;  he  was  summoned  by  two  black 
slaves  into  the  next  apartmmt,  which  only  a  curtain  divided,  and 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  strip  and  enjber  the  bath,  down  the 
marble  steps  to  which  they  pointed. 

It  was  the  veiy  thing  Charley  had  been  longing  for,  not  having  had 
a  plunge  since  he  crossed  the  last  stream  in  t^e  forest ;  so  he  stripped 
in  almost  no  time,  and  was  soon  splashing  about  and  amusing  hims^ 
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like  a  young  dolphin  that  has  been  grounded  during  its  sleep,  and 
just  wakens  up  in  time  to  recover  its  native  home  while  the  tide  is 
receding. 

The  slaves  had  to  clap  their  hands  several  times  before  Charley  paid 
any  regard  to  the  summons.  When  he  did,  he  found  they  were 
in  a  great  rage  at  his  having  kept  them  waiting,  as  Charley  was  in 
no  huny  to  have  what  he  called  a  ''  polish  off"  with  some  of  the  richest 
scented  soap  he  had  ever  used,  and  toweb  so  sweet  and  white  that  he 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  shirt  he  was  about  to  slip  over  his  ears, 
which  had  never  gone  thi'ough  any  other  laundry  than  that  of  Jacko's 
in  a  forest-brook,  and  a  blowing  on  a  tree  to  dry  it 

When  he  came  out  of  the  bath  and  looked  about  for  his  clothes,  they 
were  gone ;  and  in  place  of  them  he  found  a  chemise,  drawers,  and 
trousers  of  a  most  beautiful  material,  and  all  of  the  finest  lawn, 
excepting  the  drawers,  which  were  x^iade  from  such  linen  as  he  had 
never  before  seen. 

"  Not  a  bad  exchange,"  said  Charley,  putting  them  on,  after  having 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  beautiful  embroidered  ohemise  over 
his  head ;  ^*  but  there's  neither  waistcoat,  coat,  nor  shoes,"  said  he  to  the 
slaves ;  and  when  he  made  them  understand,  they  pointed  to  a  furnace 
made  to  heat  the  bath,  and  soon  got  him  to  comprehend  that  everything 
he  had  worn  was  burnt. 

**  Jaoko  might  have  foreseen  this,"  thought  Charley,  **  when  he  per- 
suaded me  to  have  a  ^  dean  out '  before  I  started,  andmade  me  empty 
every  pocket.  But  what  are  they  goiog  to  do  with  me  half-dressed,  I 
wonder  1 "  and  he  looked  dowii  at  the  bottom  of  the  trousers,  which 
were  beautifully  spangled  and  embroidered,  showing  that  the  labour  of 
many  a  week  had  been  wasted  over  them. 

Soon  the  man  who  had  conducted  him  thither  again  appeared,  and 
led  him  to  where  the  French  lady  was  waiting  to  receive  him,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  girls,  who  rode  with  her  on  the  dephant. 

Charley  accosted  her  in  the  language  they  both  understood,  and 
said — 

''  I  trust  something  a  little  more  serviceable  than  this  will  be  found 
for  me," — ^touching  the  trousers;  "and  that,  if  it  be  only  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes,  I  may  have  something  to  slip  my  feet  into." 

"  I  have  prepared  the  Princess,  my  mistress,  to  receive  you,  and  you 
will  be  entrusted  with  matters  the  most  important,"  said  the  lady; 
"but  there  are  no  other  means  of  gaining  access  to  her  excepting 
attired  as  a  female,  so  zealously  is  she  guarded  by  the  slaves.  Yon 
must  not  mind  the  exchange  for  once,  and  in  a  good  cause,  as  well  as 
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for  the  benefit  of  your  companionB,  who  otherwise  would  be  sold  and 
carried  off  into  slayety ;  for  it  is  the  Princess  who  will  find  gold  to 
porchase  them,  and  bring  them  here  when  ih67  are  liberated ;  and  I 
am  sure  a  trae  Englishman  will  do  a  great  deal  more  than  allow  himself 
to  be  attired  as  a  lady,  to  serve  his  friends." 

ChM'lej  would  have  pointed  to  his  budding  whiskers  and  out-coming 
moustache  as  signs  that  might  betray  his  sex,  had  he  not  noticed  that 
the  upper  lip  of  the  lady  was  &r  more  strongly  marked  than  his  own, 
and  he  had  a  natural  delicacy  of  mind  which  forbade  him  to  allude  to 
what,  in  a  lady,  might  be  construed  into  rudeness ;  so  he  said — 

''  Do  with  me  as  you  please,  lady ;  but  change  me  into  a  gentleman 
again  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

"  That  we  will,  for  our  own  sakes,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  "  for  both  the  heart  and  arm  of  a  brave  man  will  be  required  in 
our  service ; "  and  she  continued  arraying  him  in  female  attire,  talking 
all  the  time  cheerfully,  while  the  maidens  handed  her  such  articles  of 
dress  as  she  required. 

A  good  many  white  satin  slippers  had  to  be  tried  before  a  pair  could 
be  found  to  fit  him ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  old  heirloom  of  the 
Stiltan's,  preserved  by  the  Princess  on  account  of  the  pearls  and  gold 
worked  in  the  fronts,  Charley  would  have  gone  barefooted.  As  it  was, 
a  pair  of  slippers  worn  by  the  Sultan's  grandmother,  who  had  gouty 
feet,  fitted  the  young  gentleman  beautifully. 

'*  You  are  rather  too  tall  for  a  lady,  sir,  and  must  hold  your  head 
down  a  little  as  you  pass  the  slaves  when  entering  the  harem.  As 
for  the  rest,  you  would  pass  in  Europe  for  a  fine,  tall,  good-looking 
woman,"  said  the  lady. 

*'  You  don't  mean  to  say  I  am  going  to  the  harem,  where  there  are 
only  ladies,  do  you  f "  asked  Charley. 

She  nodded  her  head  pleasantly,  and  said — 

*'  You  are ;  and  for  a  little  time  must  pass  as  one  of  them.  And  you 
must  not  look  at  them  more  than  you  can  help,  although  you  will  see 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  that  can  be  found  in  the  world — 
Georgians,  Circassians,  Greeks,  and  of  every  nation  whose  women  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty ;  for  Gomaro  has  carried  off  the  whole  of 
our  Sultan's  harom,  including  his  old  mother,  who  has  no  teeth,  and  is 
compelled  to  live  on  sop.  These  two  girls  will  accompany  you,  and 
serve  you  with  such  refreshments  as  you  may  require." 

'^  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no  getting  at  a  good  beefsteak  and  a 
pot  of  London  porter  in  the  harem,  will  there  t "  asked  Charley, 
jokingly. 
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"  Such  a  repafit  would  produce  almost  a^  muoh  commotioa  in  the 
harem  as  the  smell  of  fried  osdcmSy"  replied  the  merry  Frenchwoman. 
"  No ;  these  maidens  will  hand  you  plenty  of  iced  sherbet,  candied 
fruitdy  sweetmeats,  and  other  dainties  fit  for  the  lips  of  beanti&il  ladies. 
One  thing  will  suit  yoii — ^you  may  smoke ;  fbo*  that  is  what  some  oi 
them  do  who  are  not  very  yonng  ladies ;  for  smoking  makes  all  the  new 
beginners  ill." 

'*  Well,  come,  a  harem  isn't  the  worst  place  in  the  world  a  fellow  can 
be  turned  into,  if  he  can  have  his  p|>e,"  said  Charley  ;  "  and  I  dare  say 
you'll  contrive  to  smug  a  bottle  of  something  better  than  sherbet  in  fi>r 

"  You  shall  have  some  good  wine,  n«v«r  fear,"  said  the  lady.  "  And 
now  I  must  leave  you." 

She  dapped  her  hands  as  she  threw  open  the  door,  when  two 
black  daves  approached,  and,  bowing  low,  led  the  way,  while  Charley 
followed  between  the  two  young  girls  aloog  a  spaeioos  gallery,  w^ 
lighted  and  richly  carpeted.  Black  sentinels  were  stationed  every  five 
or  six  feet  apart  on  both  sides,  until  he  came  to  a  largo  door,  which 
seemed  to  swing  open  of  its  own  accord,  and  which  was  guarded  by 
slaves  with  drawn  swords. 

^*  How  my  revolver  would  make  those  lAwk  fellows  rvn,"  thoa|^ 
Charley,  "  if  I  had  it  heare,  and  were  to  ^ve  them  three  shota  a  side." 

Excepting  the  Princess,  who  acknowledged  his  entrance  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  no  one  appeared  to  notice  either  himself  or  his 
compaaioBs  as  they  entered  the  spacious  apartment,  which  was  redolent 
of  the  perfume  of  flowers  that  stood  in  costly  vases  wherever  tha« 
was  room  for  them ;  while  the  rich  tapestry,  woven  into  beautiful 
patterns,  with  tissues  of  gold  and  silver  and  rainbow-hued  silk,  fidrly 
dazzled  the  eyes  as  it  flashed  back  the  light  of  the  vari^ated  lamps  of 
?very  colour.  A  fountain  throwing  up  scented  water  played  into  a 
golden  basin  in  the  centre ;  while  costly  ottomans  were  plaoed  every- 
where on  the  floor  ;  and  on  the  elevated  divan,  sat  and  lolled  and  lay,  in 
every  recumbent  attitude,  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  women  Charley 
had  ever  sat  eyes  on.     Their  beauty  made  him  wink  a^^in. 

The  girls  led  Charley  to  a  large  ottoman,  covered  with  the  rii^ieet 
orange-coloured  silk  that  £astem  loom  had  ever  woven,  and  aa  he  sat 
down  he  let  fall  a  portion  of  his  trailing  drapery,  which  one  of  his 
attendants  placed  over  hia  feet ;  for  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  display 
the  old  grandmother's  gouty  slippers,  beautifully  aa  they  were  em> 
broidered.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  sipping  black  ooflee,  and  had  little 
cigarettes  between  their  lips  j  while  others  were  partaking  of  sweetened 
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wines,  fimit,  and  auaij  another  luxury ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  listening 
intently  to  a  story-teller  who  had  been  summoned  to  amuse  them. 

Charley  noticed  thai  there  was  scaro^y  a  sign  of  sorrow  os  a  sii^le 
countenanoe ;  and  at  oertaia  pcurtions  of  the  story,  of  which  he  didn't 
understand  a  word,  they  clapped  their  hands  and  laughed  rigkt  Herrily. 

'^If  this  10  oaptiniiy,'*  thought  Charley,  "  there  is  nothing  like  it  at 
Pentonville^  nor  in  any  of  our  Englkh  female  penitentiaries  that  ever  I 
heard  oL     I  wonder  whoi  Jaoko  would  do  were  he  hera" 

As  one  of  Hhe  loveliest  giris  in  the  harem  passed  Charley,  to  whisper 
WHuethiiig  in  the  ear  o£  the  Piineess,  her  gold-aad-peari  comb  fell  from 
her  hair  on  the  edge  of  the  ottonan  where  he  sat ;  when  pidcing  it  up 
and  presenting  it  to  her,  she  tamed  her  back  and  sat  down  for  him  to 
r^laoe  it  in  her  luxntiant  hair.  This  he  did  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
was  glad  that  she  guided  the  comb  right  with  her  long  ti^r  fingers. 
When  he  had  done,  she  kissed  him ;  and  as  Chaiiey  thought  it  would 
seem  very  unladylike  for  him  not  to  kiss  her  again,  be  did  so,  drawing 
her  sweet  &ce  cloee  to  him. 

How  she  stared  at  him  and  blushed  as  she  stooped  down  to 
fiurten^  her  sandal ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  i^ken,  had  not  the 
Princess  called  her  away,  and  whispered  sometiiing  in  her  ear  which 
made  her  &ce  and  neck  one  blaze  of  crimson,  while  she  passed  Charley 
witli  her  eyes  gazing  on  the  costly  carpet  at  her  feet,  as  if  alraid  to  lode 
at  him. 

Prenntly  a  black  slave  entered  1^  harem,  and  annomced  his 
Mighty  Hi^^mesB  the  FHnce  Gomaro ;  and  in  an  instant  the  lovely  girl 
whose  oomb  he  had  replaced  came  up  and  led  him  awi^  by  the  hand 
to  a  low  ottoman  on  the  floor,  on  the  opposite  side,  as  if  to  screen  hint 
from  the  observation  of  the  Prince.     She  was  just  in  time. 


CHAPTEE     XVIII. 

OORILLA-LAND — AND   A   SINGLE  COMBAT. 

THE  day  that  had  been  so  long  talked  about  at  last  arrived  when 
there  was  to  be  &  great  gorilla  hunt,  in  which  the  English  sailors 
were  to  be  assisted  by  the  natives,  and,  as  one  of  the  latter  said — **  We 
shall  get  canoe  full  of  skin  for  trade,  and  have  big  feast  of  de  meotee." 
Amid  other  things,  an  experiment  was  not  only  to  be  made  as  to  how 
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&r  off  the  roar  of  the  gorilla  could  be  heard,  bat  the  sound  was  also  to 
serve  as  a  summons  to  the  hunting-diimer  in  the  forest,  at  which  all 
were  to  assembla  This  was  one  of  those  queer  crotchets  which  the 
Doctor  had  got  into  his  head,  and  which,  like  that  of  the  cramometer, 
there  was  no  driving  out  again  until  it  had  been  tried. 

*'  We  take  our  tame  gorilla  with  us,  and  leave  him  listened  to  a  tree, 
under  the  care  of  a  trustworthy  sailor,  where  we  are  to  dine.  When 
dinner-hour  arrives,  the  saUor  stirs  him  up,  angers  him,  and  makes  him 
rpar  with  all  his  might.  Mrs.  Gorilla,  as  we  call  her,  is  fiuttened  to 
another  tree,  three  miles  off,  as  near  as  we  can  measure  by  timing  the 
distance  we  walk.  She  also  has  a  saOor  to  watch  her,  and  when  he 
hears  our  large  gorilla  roar  he  arouses  the  female,  and  she  begins  to 
bellow  j  so  that,  between  the  two,  the  roaring  may  be  heard  six  miles 
off ;  and  allowing  an  hour  and  a  half  from  when  the  last  summons  is 
heard  to  reach  the  place  where  we  are  to  dine^  it  will  give  sufficient  time 
for  eveiybody  to  be  there." 

The  Chaplain  smiled,  and  said,  ''the  Doctor  had  invented  a  new  kind 
of  gong,  which  might  be  called  the  dinner-bellow ;  but  he  thought  it 
would  ca\ise  a  little  confusion  if  one  or  two  of  the  same  sort  happened 
to  be  sounding  from  other  quarters  at  the  same  time." 

Fat  Dick  was  very  thankful  that  he  was  still  in  hiding,  against  he 
might  be  wanted  to  keep  the  Fans  in  order ;  for  the  Captain  said — 
''  Better  order  can  be  kept  among  these  savages  through  seeing  a  ghost 
now  and  then,  than  lashing  them  with  a  cat-o'-nine  tails."  So  Dick  was 
saved  from  sweating  and  toiling  through  the  hot  forest,  in  which  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  stuck  fiist,  unless  he  came  upon  an 
elephant  track ;  for  only  then  could  Dick  have  found  ample  room  and 
verge  enough. 

The  sailor  with  the  big  whiskers,  who  was  to  be  left  in  chai^  of  the 
male  gorilla,  went  up  to  him  after  they  started,  and,  shaking  his  tarry 
fist  at  him,  said — 

"  1*11  make  you  roar,  you  hairy  rascal,  like  a  gale  of  wind  when  it's 
splitting  the  mainsail ;  and  if  you  don't  shout  as  hard  as  you  can  through 
your  speaking-trumpet,  I'll  dry-towel  you  with  a  cudgel  in  each  hand,  so 
as  to  keep  the  game  alive." 

As  he  had  only  his  pipe  to  amuse  himself,  he  soon  got  tired  of  pacing 
to  and  fro  like  a  sentinel,  while  the  gorilla  also  showed  signs  of  im- 
patience, especially  as  there  were  plenty  of  bushes  bearing  his  &vourite 
berries  in  sight ;  so  no  wonder  that  he  began  to  roar  and  drag  at 
his  chain.  Jack  up  with  his  cudgel  and  gave  the  gorilla  a  whadc 
across  the  shoulders,  saying — 
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"Now,  just  shut  up,  will  you,  before  I  give  you  a  crack, on 
your  ugly  figure-head  9  It  will  be  time  enough  to  roar  when  all 
handB  will  be  piped  to  dinner ;  then  if  you  don't  get  your  steam  up  you 
know  what  you'll  have ; "  and  he  shook  his  cudgel  in  the  gorilla's  face, 
when  it  roared  again  louder  than  before,  and  made  a  rush  at  Jack, 
causing  the  chain  to  jar  and  straining  evety  link. 

<'  Oh,  that's  your  game,  is  it  9  "  said  the  sailor,  pulling  off  his  jacket, 
and  throwing  down  his  cudgeL  **  Come  along,  then ;  for  though  you're 
rather  longer  in  the  arms  than  I  am.  Til  take  care  you  don't  get  hold 
of  me  with  your  grapnels ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  has  pared  your  nails 
pretty  close,  you  can't  scratch  much  worse  than  the  young  woman 
who  once  clawed  off  both  my  whiskers.  Now,  then,  come  on  like  a 
man,  if  you  are  one— for  you're  big  enough  and  ugly  enough  to  make 
two ;  and  if  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't  hug  like  a  polar  bear,  Fd  have 
a  &ir  upper  and  downer  with  you,  and  never  offer  to  strike  below 
tiie  belt" 

All  the  while  he  was  talking.  Jack  kept  squaring  up  at  the  gorilla, 
sometimes  giving  him  a  back-hand  tip  on  the  nose,  which  caused  him  to 
shake  his  head ;  then  a  dig  on  the  great  powerfid  jaws,  which  produced 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  making  the  sailor^s  knuckles  tingle  again, 
for  it  was  like  striking  a  piece  of  granite ;  and  one  time  Jack  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  shoving  his  fist  into  the  gorilla's  mouth,  for  he 
turned  his  h^ad  rather  sharper  than  his  assailant  expected,  showing  his 
immense  teeth,  and  snipping  them  together  with  a  sound  not  unlike 
the  tight-fitting  door  of  an  iron  safe  when  it  is  shut  with  such  a  bang,  as 
would  trap  off  every  finger  a  poor  fellow's  got  if  they  happened  to  be 
there. 

"You  cowardly  thief!  You  mean  biting,  do  you,  'cause  you  can't 
scratch  9 "  and  Jack  struck  him  a  blow  in  the  nose— a  regular  straight- 
aimer,  that  caused  the  gorilla  to  roar  through  pain. 

That  roar  was  instantly  answered,  and  when  Jack  turned  his  head 
he  saw  another  gorilla  within  twenty  feet  of  him,  rolling  his  fiery  eyes, 
beating  his  chest,  and  growling  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  live  leopard, 
and  it  was  roaring  to  get  out  through  his  throat. 

"Well,  Fm  blow'd*if  I  shouldn't  be  in  a  precious  fix  if  that  lubber 
was  to  bear  down  upon  me  full  sail,  and  drive  me,  stem  first,  into  that 
ugly  crafb  hauled  tight  with  her  mooring-chain,"  said  Jack,  stepping 
aside  and  drawing  his  cutlass,  the  only  weapon  he  was  provided  with. 
"  Now,  then,  come  on,  old  buffer  !  I  think  I  know  how  to  cut  five  and 
nine,  though  I'm  not  A  1  at  steering  a  sword."  And  just  as  Jack  was 
flourishing  his  sword  and  facing  the  gorilla,  he  heard  another  roar  close 
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behind  him.  ^^  Three  to  one ! ''  said  the  sailor,  taming  his  head  quick, 
"  ivhich  there  "will  be  if  they  slip  the  cable  of  the  fellow  that's  moored ; 
— ^thaifs  long  oddsL  I  must  take  to  my  sh^,  and  fight  them  one  at  a 
time' as  they  sail  up  to  board  me." 

So  saying,  Jack  took  his  cutlass  between  his  teeth,  and  reached  the 
lowest  part  of  an  immense  tree  just  in  time  to  fetch  the  first  goiilla  that 
approached  a  kick  on  the  head  befi^re  drawing  his  fbot  upL 

"  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  said  Jack,  as  be  looked  down  on  the* 
gorilla  rubbing  his  head ;  '<  but  it  was  a  doeeish  shaye." 

Then  he  shook  his  cutlass  at  tfae  goiillaa  as  be  took  up  his  station  on 
the  branch,  and  said — 

"  Now  board  me  as  soon  as  you  like.  There's  capital  hand-hold  fi^r 
your  claws  on  this  rough  bark,  and  a  good  chopping-board  under  it." 

And  he  made  a  stroke  with  his  cutlass  that  went  through  the  bark 
and  into  the  wood,  and  would  have  fetched  off  a  gorilla's  hand,  as  dean 
as  if  it  had  been  a  dog's  tail  wagging  on  a  butcher's  block,  had  one  been 
there  to  chop  at. 

{To  be  cofUirmed.) 
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2.  CIi«rlMl>i(ika)a,Fiak- 

wick  Papen. 

3.  Ose  u  a  F«ule  ths 

oUhi  ft  Hail  Fee. 

4.  Hayne  B^,  the  H»- 

5.  CodimL 


8.  OneWatchMthePiiKB, 
ths  other  Pri^  tho 
Watches. 


"Myrtilla,   early   on  the 

Steak    rotce     Itodi     the 

blnshinfc  morn. 
Bat  whsB  HTTtilla  bImpb 

tiUteu 
Aurora  steals   thsm  bank 

10.  Tiauanbitantiation. 

11.  Ainiriok. 

12.  AUonby. 

13.  HontoD. 


14.  Aberaromby,        Alaz- 

16.  Melton  Mowbray, 
16.  Eirkby  Lonsdale. 
IT.  Aahtm-Under-Lyiie. 

15.  Watling  Street. 
19.  ShiptoD  Mallet. 

SO.  OaUahead-Hpon-Tyiie. 
il.  Oander. 


''Whers    the   bee   moke, 

there  lark  I, 
In  th«  MWBlipe  betl  I  lie, 
There  I  ooadh  when  owls 

doory, 
On  th«  bat'i  baok  I  do  fly. 
After  saniet  msrrily. 
HenUy,   merrily,   shall    I 


85.  Tida,  Idaa,  Doer,  Ban. 
36.  Opal,  Pan,  Area,  Jj»h. 

27.  Cato,  Asia,  Tint,  Oats. 

28.  Sardinia,        Adriatio, 
ApeDoine. 


ao.  BeatoratiiHi. 

31.  BadioaU. 

32.  Detsnoinatioa. 

33.  Parliameatary. 

34.  Hetropolibui. 

35.  Cosokopalitan. 
S6.  Indigestion. 
37.  PoiitiTO. 

36.  Baliol,  Bidley. 


"  What  hideit  thoa  in  thy 

llcv  hollow  sonading  and 
mrsturiona  main  1 

Pale  glisteoins  pearl  and 
raiobow  oolonred  shells. 

Br^t  things  which  (-leam 
nnhe»rd  of  and  is  vain.' 


Ciypti^rapli. 
Knop,  knop,  Iwoc  pgbird  pgba, 
Lvoc  fill  bol  ho  cbigbs 
Fh  afb'h  gbtdflglcar  : 
Lvu  loolw  gh  bol  ho  iirh, 
Krefchr  Iwoc  fdl  bol  hrrb, 
Fnlwo  Iwn  kdrflw  kr  dear. 
Vdrrar,  Vdrrxr,  Iwoc  kgltrd  bin, 
Lwoc  sohl  bol  kglr  ho  bgtw, 
Fh  krbrvglh  vodtol : 
Lwoctw  Iwoc  Iwr  pflrdh  pfdm, 
LwD  hlgbt  gh  bol  ho  hwfilni, 
Fh  Tdgrbab  dtarakidrs  boL 


There's  eomethiiig  that  wtts  three 

weeks  old 
When  Adam  was  no  more, 
Yet  strange  to  say  'twas  only  four 
When  Athim  was  fboncore. 

3. 
Word  squ&res. 

1.  Ensign  of  authori^. 

2.  Sour. 

3.  To  quote. 

4.  A  garden. 


1.  A  fish. 

2.  To  concetl 

3.  Aq  Arabian  port 


6. 

1.  A  fortified  town  of  France. 
3.  A  mountain  in  Sooth  America. 
3.  A  large  river  in  the  United 

States. 
i.  An    Island   in    the    Mediter- 

jS.  A  small  village  in  Bavaria, 

6.  A  man's  name. 

7.  To  inspire. 

8.  A  town  in  Savoy. 

9.  An  English  town  with  a  oon- 

venient  harbour. 

10.  A  dty  of  Spain. 

11.  A  town  in  Switserland. 

12.  A  town  in  Ireland. 

13.  Knots  in  the  hair. 

14.  A  Webh  County. 

The  inUiais,  fourth  Uttert,  and 
finais,  name  three  F.nglish  Ad- 
mirals. 

Crowned  Heads. 

6.  O  Fete,  thank  na  truly. 

7.  Ego  pick  red  ink  for  Bnaaia  F. 

8.  Thy     prisonen     die     before 

Aomoa. 

9.  0  quell  mariner  with  Co. 

10.  Inquire  at  Cove. 

11.  Lionel  propose  about  Anna. 
13.  What  is  the  difference  between 

an  aacUoD  and  sea-doknesa  1 
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13. 

The  initiaJs  and  finals  give  the 
name  of  two  celebrated  British 
Statesmen. 

1.  One  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 

Testament. 

2.  The    mother    of  a    Grecian 

Emperor. 

3.  A  town  of  Normandy. 

4.  A  celebrated  Greek  Poet. 

5.  A  town  in  China* 

6.  A  town  in  Hungary. 

7.  A  forest  in  England. 

8.  A  town  near  Milan. 

9.  A  town  on  the  Oder. 

10.  A  province  of  Prussia. 

11.  An  Israelite  prophetess. 

12.  An  island  in    the   Mediter- 

ranean. 

1 3.  One  of  the  minor  prophets. 

14. 

I  am  a  bird,  curtail  me,  I'm  a 
brave  man ;  curtail  me  again  I'm 
a  pronoun,  again,  I*m  a  pronoun  ; 
transpose  me,  and  I'm  an  interjec- 
ion.  Restore  all  my  letters,  trans- 
pose me,  I'm  a  celebrated  bishop ; 
curtail  me,  I'm  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  curtail  me  again,  and  I'm  a 
mountain ;  again,  I'm  an  interjec- 
tion ;  transpose  me,  I'm  an  inter- 
jection. 

15. 

My  whole  is  a  town  in  England ; 
behead  me,  and  I  am  wavering; 
again  behead  me  twice,  and  I  am 
firm ;  behead  again,  I  am  an  article 
of  furniture ;  transpose  me  now,  I 
am  the  cry  of  a  useful  animal; 
take  away  a  letter,  I  am  "to 
chastise ; "  behead  me  again,  and  I 
am  to  devour ;  again  behead,  and 
a  preposition  remains. 

16. 
Cryptograph. 

Oyaiyie    aita    utes    otg    dtek    t 
dtuxbealea. 


Oib  xvwgls  ail  akwteek  ab  oiyxi  il 

mlea; 
Aita  utes  rvuu  dtek  t  owyepyep 

slghba  gto, 
Oib  obwzls  iyg  akwteek  ye  rbwd 

br  uto. 

17. 
Word  Squares. 

1.  Gives  light. 

2.  A  surface. 

3.  Flour. 

4.  White. 

18. 

1.  A  design. 

2.  A  cord. 

3.  Pain. 

4.  Necessity. 

19. 

1.  An  animal. 

2.  Formerly. 

3.  A  measure  of  land. 

4.  An  English  river. 

20. 

My  second  climbed  a  tree  to  get 
my  whole,  but  fell  into  mjfirH,  and 
was  drowned. 

2L 

'Myfirei  is  a  vegetable,  my  second 
is  a  space  of  time,  my  third  is  part 
of  a  lady's  dress,  and  my  whole  is 
as  a  dynasty. 

22. 

1.  Ancient  city. 

2.  An  exclamation. 

3.  River  in  South  America. 

4.  A  town  in  China.     ' 

5.  A  deadly  weapon. 

6.  A  country. 

7.  Destruction. 

8.  A  woman's  name. 

9.  A  cry. 

The  initials  and  finals  give  a 
celebrated  writer  and  one  of  his 
works. 
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23. 

1.  The  father  of  English  poetry. 

2.  An  Indian  province. 

3.  A  town  in  Yorkshire. 

4.  A  vegetable. 

5.  A  blunder. 

6.  A  province  of  Turkey. 

7.  A  giant  killed  by  Hercules. 

8.  An  heroic  poem. 

9.  A  kind  of  grain. 

The  initiaU  dJidi  finals  read  down- 
wards will  give  the  names  of  two 
celebrated  painters. 

24. 

A  word  of  nine  letters,  and  a 
famous  battle. 

My  9,  6,  7,  8  is  a  journey. 
My  9,  3,  4  is  a  metaL 
My  5,  6,  7,  9  is  a  foreign  title. 
My  1,  9,  9,  1,  3,  4  is  to  get. 
My  8,  7,  6,  9  is  defeat 
My  5,  8,  1,2  is  a  rock. 
My  2,  7,  4  is  a  weapon. 

25. 

My  inUiala  were  defeated  at  my 
finale. 

1.  A  relation. 

2.  A  country  in  AMca. 

3.  A  rampart. 

4.  A  monster. 

5.  Mirth. 

6.  A  fish. 

7.  A  river  in  South  America. 

8.  A    latin  verb,   meaning    to 

know. 

26. 
*     Cryptograph. 

Gbznl  Itsk  zsl  yvzvnljo  Is  b  yvzh 

hvnjbnjh ; 
Rxkqu   mosy  Itj   yjysoc    b  ossljh 

nsoonf; 
Obaj  ski  Itj  fovUjz  lokdrjn  sm  Itj 

dobvz; 
Bzh,    fvlt    nsyj     njgjl    rdxvivskn 

bzhvhslj, 


Gxjbsmj  Itj  nlkmmjg  dsnsy  sm  Itbl 

ijovzsku  nlkmm 
Ftvgt  Qvptn  krsz  Itj  tjbol  ? 

27. 

1.  A  market  town  of  Cheshire, 

2.  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

3.  Cleanly. 

4.  A  town  near  Waldeck. 

5.  Vigils. 

6.  A  river  in  Grermany. 

7.  A  town  in  India. 

8.  A  city  and  seapoii;  of  Naples. 

9.  A  writer  of  Biography. 

The  initials^  third    letters  and 
firude,    name    three    well-known 
writers  and  novelists. 

28. 

A  country  mentioned  in  a  fiunoos 

satirical  romance. 
A  river  of  Scripture. 
A  Ditin  adverb. 
A  hero  of  a  wdl-known  tale. 
A  celebrated  Irishman. 
A  province  of  Belgium. 
An  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A  country  of  Scripture. 
A  people  of  Europe 
A  town  in  Devonshire. 
A    mountain    in    the    South    of 

Europe. 
A  county  in  Ireland. 
A  city  in  Russia. 
A  Saxon  King. 

The  initiale  and  finalsy  read 
downwards,  give  the  name  of  a 
well-known  novelist  of  the  last 
century,  and  his  most  celebrated 
work. 

literary  Crumbs. 

29.  M !  queere  in  fate. 

30.  Dire  loss  Pata. 

31.  Runy  are  best  talc 

32.  I  cours  loan. 

33.  O  !  but  at  a  flea  I 

34.  O.  bom  in  courses. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. — CHARLEY   AND   THE    PRINCESSES. 

LLEY  thought,  from  the  hasty  glance  which  the  Prince 

gave  on  eveiy  side  of  the  room  when  he  entered,  that  he 

had  some  suspicion  of  his  own  presence,  and^felt  sure  that 

if  he  had  remained  aa  near  to  the  captured  Princess  as 

he  was  before  the  attenditnt  entered  and  gave  the  alarm, 

he  should  have  been  discovered,  and  that  a  short  shrift 

and  a  sharp  sword  would  have  been  his  passport,  hastily 

made  out,  to  another  world.     A  stamp  of  the  foot  and  a 

pointed  finger  are  all  the  instructions  an  Afirican  executioner 

requires.     Then  the  victim  feels  only  a  cold  current  of  air, 

like  a  wave  from  a  lady's  fJEui,  and  before  he  has  time  to  see 

where  it  came  from,  his  head  is  rolling  on  the  floor,  as  if  it 

had  set  off  to  hunt  beetles  in  the  crevices  on  its  own  account, 

for  "  he  wants  but  little  **  there  "  below,  nor  wants  that  little 

long." 

But  all  Prince  Gomaro  saw — if  even  his  dark,  rolling  eyes  did  fall  on 
Charley — ^was,  as  if  one  lady  lay  with  her  fece  buried  in  the  lap  of 
another,  asleep,  while  the  beautiful  one  who  acted  as  nurse  rested  her 
hand  on  the  back  of  her  companion's  head,  as  if  toying  with  her  hair. 
It  was  a  trying  position  to  place  a  young  gentleman  in,  going  of 
eiditeen,  five  feet  ten  without  his  embroidered  satin  slippers,  broad 
across  the  shoulders,  and  with  a  cheat  well  developed  through  out-of- 
door  exercise,  but  he  bore  it  patiently ;  and  though  he  knew  his  life 
hung  on  a  thread,  could  not  resist  returning  the  pressure  of  the  small 
white  hand  that  rested  in  her  lap,  as  if  bidding  him  **  not  to  fear," 

her. 
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Though  he  could  not  understand  a  word  that  the  Prince  uttered,  nor 
the  reply  the  Princess  made,  Chaiiey  knew  from  his  manner  of  speaking 
that  he  left  the  room  in  a  towering  passion. 

The  instant  the  Prince's  back  was  turned,  all  the  ladies  raised  their 
sweet  vcHces  like  birds  breaking  out  suddenly  into  song  in  an  aviary  ; 
and  while  Charley  sat  up  looking  round,  the  French  lady  came  to 
him,  and  said,  "  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape;  no  one  expected  the 
cowardly  brute  would  have  intruded  on  the  ladies  in  the  way  he  has 
dona  He  must  have  had  some  suspicion  you  were  here,  for  these  black 
spies  are  seldom  foimd  to  be  £dth£uL'' 

''  There  is  my  pretty  preserver,"  said  Charley,  again  gallantly  pressing 
the  young  lady's  hand,  *'but  for  her  presence  of  mind  in  taking  me 
away,  I  should  have  been  discovered  if  he  had  only  caught  a  glance  of 
my  great  ungainly  feet,  which,  compared  to  this  lady's,  are  as  unlike  as 
a  leopard's  paw  is  to  the  light  foot  of  a  gazelle."  And  he  looked  down 
at  the  lady's  feet  which  peeped  out  like  "  little  mice "  from  under  her 
gdd-spangled  trousers,  then  thrust  out  his  own  great  manly  foot,  cased 
in  the  Sultan's  grandmother's  gouty  slipper. 

Charley  blushed  like  a  girl  when  the  beautiful  lady  smiled,  and  said 
in  excellent  French,  and  in  »  voice  sweet  as  the  lowest  notes  of  a 
silver-tongued  nightingale:  "My  heart  is  so  glad  that  I  drew  you 
away  from  my  sister,  for  she  whispered  me  that  you  were  a  gallant 
Englishman,  when  I — when  you — ^my  oomb" —  and  she  dropped  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  crimsoned  like  a  white  lily  on  whidi  a  scarlet  sunset 
falls,  as  she  thought  how  she  had  kissed  him  for  replacing  the  golden  comb 
in  her  hair.  As  for  Charley  the  words  he  tried  to  utter  stuck  in  his 
throat)  and  he  looked  at  the  French  lady,  as  if  imploring  her  to  speak 
for  him,  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  the  lovely  sister  of  the 
Princess. 

"  You  wonder  at  the  Princesses  speaking  my  language  so  well,"  said  the 
Frenchwoman ;  '<  I  was  their  governess,  and  it  was  their  father's  wish — 
himself  a  native  of  Greece,  of  a  noble  houses  prince  in  his  own  covntry^ 
that  they  should  be  so  instructed.  For  he  foresaw  that  the  time  might 
come — which  has  come— when  this  barbarous  country  would  no  longer 
be  a  safe  shelter  for  his  daughters,  the  Princesses,  and  he  made  ample 
provision  in  English  investments  for  them  both,  should  they  be  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  this  savage  country.  You  now  know  why  their 
complexions  are  so  feir ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  hand  of  Providence  had 
intorpoeed,  -through  you  and  your  companions,  to  aid  in  their  escape." 

'<  Oh,  do  take  pity  on  us,"  said  the  younger  Princess^  placing  her 
hand  on  the  young  gentleman's  arm,  and  leaning  forward  as  she  looked 
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entreatingly  an  his  fiice,  her  beautifol  eyes  shining  with  a  softened 
light,  like  stars.  ''  You  are  a  tme  English  gentleman,  and  we  hare 
read  of  joor  great  nation,  and  worship  it,  for  the  truth,  yalonr,  and 
nobleness  of  its  noble  men.  Here  we  have  only  sjnes  and  kaitors ;  but 
two  that  are  true  and  would  die  to  serve  ns,  exoept  the  girls  and 
Pauline,''  and  she  placed  her  hand  on  the  French  lady's  arm.  '^  If 
Oamandi  comes  np  to  conquer  and  liberate  uh,  it  is  but  to  make  my 
sister  his  Sultana  and  he  is  a  heathen,  and  we  are  Ghristian  ladies,  and 
would  rather  die  than  be  placed  on  the  'thrones  of  these  Pagans, 
and " — ^but  the  tears  fell  &st,  and  all  Charley  could  do  was  to  grasp 
tighter  ^e  little  trembling  hand  whidi  he  held  between  his  own. 

''  It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  ladies  to  retire,'*  said  Pauline,  turning 
her  head.  "  Poor  creatures !  many  of  tbem  haye  reigned  their  little 
hour,  and  have  to  rest  content  in  becoming  attendants  on  the  next 
successors,  who  in  turn  will  be  deposed,  and  they  already  look  with 
envious  ^es  on  my  darling  Princesses.  When  we  are  alone  we  will 
devise  some  plan,  for  her  sister  has  the  dearest  head  among  us  all,  and 
even  I  b^;in  to  marvel  how  she  has  succeeded  so  long  in  preventing 
Osmandi  from  compelling  her  to  share  his  throne  in  this  barbarous  land, 
where  a  woman's  teare  and  prayers  are  of  no  more  avail  than  the  roar 
of  the  wind,  and  the  dash  of  tiie  spray  in  softening  the  rocks  by  the 
shore  of  my  own  dear  country.  See,  the  beastly  old  slaves  are  entering 
to  give  the  signal  for  all  these  poor  birds  to  go  to  roost,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  left  to  ourselves,  no  one  beside  except  the  Princesses  occupy  this 
portion  of  the  palace  to-ni^t  Bad  as  he  is.  Prince  Qomaro  will  not 
break  his  promise  to  me,  and  that  promise  he  made." 

The  old  slaves  had  no  easy  task  to  drive  all  these  pretty  birds  to 
roost,  and  tiiough  Charley  could  not  make  out  a  syllable  of  what  they 
said,  he  could  tell  by  their  rapid  talking,  coaxing  way,  and  pleading 
look,  that  they  -wen  trying  to  persuade  ilieir  dusky  gaolers  to  allow 
them  to  remain  up  a  while  longer.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  the  old  guards 
only  shook  their  ugly  heads,  or  put  their  hands  behind  their  necks,  or 
passed  them  across  their  throats,  to  signiiy  that  if  they  disobeyed  their 
ordMS,  they  should  dther  be  beheaded  or  bownrtrung,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  go  to  bed,  pout  their  sweet  lips  much  as  they 
might,  or  shake  their  pretty  heads  all  they  could,  like  naughty  young 
ladies  when  they  mean  ^  I  shan't^" 

Charley  fbrther  ascertained  that  tibe  two  Princesses  had  first  accom- 
panied their  £Uher  into  the  East,  where  he  came  partly  through  a  love 
of  adventure,  and  partly  to  increase  his  wealth,  by  purchasing  gold, 
ivory,  and  precious  stones ;  that  after  growing  weary  of  the  East,  he 
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took  them  with  him  to  the  north  of  AMca ;  and  from  Tripoli  hy  a 
little-known  way  went  on  to  Ghadames  and  Murzuk,  reaching  Knka 
by  Lake  Chad,  where  the  Saltan  of  Bomou  was  at  war,  and  £dling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners  by  Osmandi,  who  treated 
them  kindly ;  and  that  the  Prince,  their  ^ther^  died  in  one  of  the  hst- 
nesses  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  Ooontry,  before  they  were  removed 
to  the  Saltan's  summer  palace,  where  they  remained  ontil  taken 
captive  by  Prince  Gkmaro,  who  had  seen  and  fidlen  in  love  with  them 
both,  while  in  a  petty  raid  he  j<Hned  his  forces  with  the  Sultan's. 

It  strack  Charley  as  being  rather  strange  that  the  same  route  had 
been  taken  by  Pauline  and  the  Moorish  captain,  against  whom  she 
entertained  such  a  revengeful  feeling ;  and  there  seemed  to  him  to  be 
some  concealed  link  which  united  together  all  the  partiesi  but  in  what 
way  he  had  at  present  no  means  of  discovering,  and  could  not  well 
inquire. 

When  the  room  was  fineed  from  the  rest  of  the  inmates,  and  they 
had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  slaves  and  duennas,  or  whoever 
they  might  be  that  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  restless  and 
fluttering  aviary,  Charley  drew  up  to  the  eldest  Princess,  and  was 
quite  startled  as  he  took  a  nearer  survey  of  her  surpassing  beauty. 
She  smiled  as  she  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  wondered  how 
her  sister  had  managed  to  prevent  his  discovery,  as  his  broad  manly 
shoulders  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  any  other  inmate  of 
the  apartment.  Though  the  younger  sister  had  as  sweet  and  loveable  a 
countenance  as  ever  heart  coveted  to  possess,  it  was  not  so  highly 
intellectual  as  that  of  the  elder  Princess's,  not  what  a  sculptor  would 
term  "  so  finely  cut." 

One  was  like  a  beautiful  flower,  a  thing  to  look  at  and  admire  and 
inhale^  for  so  may  the  sweetness  of  beauty  be  construed — the  other  a 
countenance  to  watch  and  study  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  came  and 
went  with  the  mantling  young  blood  that  flushed  and  paled,  as  the 
heart  sent  it  up  warmed  with  love  or  chilled  by  pity.  Excepting  in 
tone  of  voice  her  conversation  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  her  ytmnger 
sister's ;  it  was  all  thought,  uttered  with  a  purpose,  and  stripped  of  all 
unnecessary  verbiage. 

"  If  they  meet  outside  the  city  walls,  there  will  be  a  short  sharp 
combat,"  said  the  Princess,  **  if  not  that,  a  siege,  and  the  city  reduced  to 
ashes.  It  will  be  during  the  struggle  that  we  must  attempt  our  escape ; 
there  are  vaults  and  secret  passages  under  our  feet  that  lead  out  beyond 
the  city  walls.  But  once  there,  who  is  to  protect  us?  whither  can 
wegol" 
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Sbo  covered  her  £eu)e  with  her  hands  and  wept,  while  the  younger 
sister  drew  her  to  her  boBoni,  and  enfolding  her  neok,  whispered  her  to 
be  of  good  heart,  for  she  felt  snre  that  the  brave  young  Englishman 
would  peril  his  life  to  protect  them,  and  so  would  his  companions. 

After  a  long  conversation  the  Princesses  retired,  though  no  further 
off  than  where  they  were,  only  '^  curtained  from  the  sight,"  for  the  dose- 
drawn  silken  drapery  was  the  only  barrier  between  them  and  Charley 
and  the  Fr^ich woman ;  and  the  two  latter  sat  conversing  until  the 
grey  dawn  began  to  light  the  room,  as  to  the  course  that  should  be 
taken  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 

''  This  part  of  Afiica  is  not  marked  out  in  any  map  that  I  have  ever 
seen,''  whispered  Charley,  "  and  it  must  be  many  hundreds  of  miles  by 
the  way  you  came  before  we  could  reach  any  seaport  I  see  nothing 
before  me  but  returning  through  the  vast  forest  we  traversed  to  reach 
here.  Then  if  we  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  come  out  anywhere 
near  to  the  Gaboon,  we  should  be  safe  enough,  and  the  ship  would 
convey  them  to  either  France  or  England." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  should  find  our  way  with  you  and  your  com- 
panions to  guide  us,"  said  the  French  lady ;  '*  you  say  it  is  direct  south 
from  here,  so  that  we  should  constantly  have  the  north  star  behind  us, 
and  by  always  bearing  to  the  west,  it  would  be  the  right  course  if  we 
even  came  out  on  the  coast  leagues  before  reaching  the  river  you  have 
named." 

^'But  how  are  we  to  obtain  food  for  so  long  a  journey?"  asked 
Charley ;  ''  yon  are  a  traveller,  and  might  put  up  with  the  hunter^s 
hard  feure.  But  the  young  princesses  would  require  more  delicate 
sustenance  than  meat  blackened  over  a  forest-fire,  and  softer  pallets  than 
weeds,  Mien  leaves,  and  the  rank  vegetation  we  should  find  in  the  under- 
wood." 

**  Leave  all  these  matters  to  my  management,"  answered  the  lady. 
**  False  as  the  man  is  who  brought  me  hither,  there  are  those 
under  his  command  who  would  sacrifice  their  lives  for  me ;  there  is 
nothing  here  that  I  cannot  command,  excepting  our  liberty ;  that  we 
must  achieve  ourselves,  and  I  feel  I  should  not  do  my  duty  to  those 
dear  ladies,  imless  I  ventured  my  life  to  serve  them.  I  have  looked  on 
a  battle-field  without  blendiing,  even  when  the  bullets  were  dropping 
around  me  like  hail," 

Charley  looked  up  at  her,  and  saw  the  stamp  of  courage  on  her  fixed 
countenance,  and  stem  resolution  on  her  firm  lips,  and  thought  to  him- 
self, "  fix>m  such  moulds  our  brave  old  enemies  of  France  were  cast" 

When  the  young  gentleman  expressed  his  doubts  about  the  safety  of 
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hiB  cousin  Fred  and  Jacko,  the  French  ladj  merely  gave  utterance  to  a 
contemptuous  **  pooh — ^pooh,"  as  she  again  repeated  what  she  had  before 
said.  "  €k>maro  wants  money/'  she  added ;  ^'  and  there  are  slave-dealerB 
here  with  plenty  of  it.  You  will  see  your  friaids  to^y,  for  it  in 
already  morning.  Apparel,  arms,  and  ammunition  you  can  help  your- 
selves to,  along  with  those  that  were  taken  from  you,  ev^i  to  the 
rcTolyer  which  your  meny  Mend  Jacko  would  have  lost  long  ago,  had 
I  not  secured  it.  Rest  while  you  may,  there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  by  to- 
morrow's sunset  we  shall  see  the  Sultan's  forces  before  these  walls." 

She  arranged  some  of  the  large  cushions  upon  which  Charley  threw 
himself,  and  was  soon  asleep,  only  divided  from  the  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate young  Princesses  by  the  long  curtains  of  silk.  Ffeiuline  sat  musing 
long  after  his  deep  breathing  told  how  sound  he  sl^ ;  then  she  left  tho 
room  by  a  secret  passage  to  communicate  with  her  Mends. 


CHAPTEB    ZZ. 

BUN  TO  EABTH. 

THE  sailors  regretted  that  they  had  not  one  of  the  ship's  guns  to  take 
with  them  into  the  forest,  to  fire  a  cannon-shot  at  an  elephant.  As 
for  Captain  Drake,  he  was  quite  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way  anywhere  oa 
that  day,  as  there  was  to  be  a  ''palaver"  amongst  the  twenty-five  wives 
of  the  late  king  as  to  which  had  a  right  to  be  queen  of  the  new  one. 
According  to  the  Fan  law,  they  had  neaiiy  all  an  equal  daim  on  him ; 
and,  as  most  of  them  were  old  and  ugly,  the  Captain  knew,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  claim,  he  also  possessed  a  royal  privilege  which  allowed 
him  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  and  this  he  threatened  to  do  if  they  bothered 
him  any  more. 

The  old  Captain  had  also  a  great  objection  to  receiving  the  strong 
proofs  of  affection  the  queens  offered  him,  when  they  oame  up  with  a 
paint-pot  and  a  brush,  or  a  vessel  filled  with  rank  oil,  and  wanted  to 
paint,  oil,  or  polish  him,  saying,  ''  Commee  here,  my  lub  ;  me  makee 
you  so  fine^  and  smellee  so  sweet,  dat  we  findee  you  wid  our  noeee 
when  you  hide  yourseL"  For,  as  before  stated,  the  royal  wardrobe  was 
kept  in  paint-pots;  and  whatever  a  king  wanted  to  wear  on  state 
occasions,  was  handed  to  him  on  the  end  of  a  paint-brush,  and  put  on 
very  smooth,  so  that  his  ooat  hardly  ever  had  a  wrinkle  in  it^  but  fitted 
like  a  glove. 
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Now  the  qneenB  had  always  been  aUowed  to  pat  on  these  royal  robes, 
and  the  Oaptam's  predecessor  never  oared  how  often  they  changed  the 
pattern  of  his  dress ;  so  that  it  was  nothing  tmusoal  for  the  old  Fan 
king  Meegrabbee  to  have  three  or  four  of  his  queens  at  work  on  him 
at  once,  while  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  placing  stars  and  garters  and 
''  S  S  "  collars  all  over  him ;  for  it  took  but  a  few  touches  of  the  brash 
to  make  the  royal  jewels,  and  they  just  kept  the  old  king  Meegrabbee 
as  warm,  and  were  about  as  useful,  and  looked  quite  as  Bjd^Mlid  in 
their  ^es  as  if  they  had  been  real 

This  willingness  to  be  pleased  is  as  readily  found  among  the  more 
civilized  nations  as  it  is  among  these  poor  ignorant  heathens;  and 
when  a  tinselled  and  glass-bead-covered  queen  appears  on  the  stage, 
s<Hne  delighted  critic  from  the  galleiy  may  be  heard  exclaiming,  '^  Ain't 
she  all  in  gold  and  diamonds !     Don't  I  wish  I  had  'em  to  sell  i'' 

But  bolting  into  the  forest,  and  hunting  the  gorillas,  was  about  as 
likely  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  his  twenty-five  queens  and  the  claims  of  the 
same  number  of  royal  £EUihers-in-law  as  if  he  had  thrust  his  nose  in  the 
African  sand,  like  an  ostrich  when  it  can  no  longer  escape  the  hunters, 
as  if  consoliz^  itself  under  the  old  proverb  of  ^  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,''  until  its  tail-feathers  are  laid  hold  of^  and  it  is  captured.  80 
King  Daniel  found  on  his  return ;  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  plotting 
amongst  the  queens  during  his  absence,  as  will  be  shown  when  we  ccmie 
to  examine  their  claims  and  look  into  the  plans  they  adopted  to  recover 
their  royal  rights. 

But  none  of  these  things  troubled  the  mind  of  King  Daniel  as  he  led 
tiie  way,  at  the  head  of  the  strong  force  mustered  in  the  forest,  where 
they  left  the  provisions  and  the  gorilla  in  charge  of  the  sailor,  as  already 
described,  who,  having  received  his  orders,  strode  to  and  fro  as  if  he  were 
walking  the  deck,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  gorilla,  which  was  secured  with 
a  chain  to  a  tree,  near  to  which  there  was  an  abundance  of  its  flsivourite 
food,  until  he  was  <<  boarded  by  the  enemy." 

The  finnale  was  led  on  by  the  Doctor  and  his  party  to  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  as  near  as  ihey  could  guess,  and  there  left  in  charge  of 
another  sailor. 

A  mile  further  on,  and  they  came  upon  the  hunting-ground,  said  to 
be  a  fkvourite  haunt  of  the  gorillas,  and  one  which  the  natives  seldom 
ventured  to  visit,  as  the  place  bore  an  evil  name ;  for  the  Fans  believe 
that  when  a  chief  dies  who  has  been  more  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  than 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  his  spirit  kills  and  enters  a  gorilla  while  it  is 
still  warm,  and  that  no  earthly  power  can  destroy  the  gorilla  so  pos- 
sessed until  a  hundred  new  moons  have  waxed  and  waned,  nor  are 
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there  any  so  cruel,  revengeful,  and  much-Klreaded  as  the  gorillas  which 
the  spirits  of  the  savage  chiefs  have  entered 

The  hunters  had  now  reached  that  part  of  the  forest  which  was  said 
to  be  haunted  by  these  living  ghosts  in  the  shape  of  graillasy  and  there 
could  be  no  stronger  proof  that  the  natives  fully  believed  this  grim 
tradition  than  that  displayed  by  following  behind  the  sailors,  in  silence 
and  fear,  eager  as  they  alwaiys  were  to  be  foremost  in  the  chase.  The 
whites  of  their  eyes  and  the  gleaming  of  their  teeth  had  something 
of  a  supernatural  appearance,  as  seen  amid  the  dark  umbrage  they 
were  now  penetrating;  for  only  a  dim  kind  of  twilight  was  visible 
through  the  dosely-woven  foliage,  which  gave  the  whole  scene  an 
unearthly  look. 

This  gloominess,  instead  of  depressing  the  spirits  of  the  fearless 
sailors,  appeared  to  make  them  more  cheerful,  especially  when  they  saw 
the  afl&ighted  looks  of  the  natives;  and,  as  Jack  loves  his  joke, 
one  or  another  every  now  and  then  kept  exclaiming — ''  Did  you  see 
old  Nick  )  Look,  there  he  is  !  Ain't  he  got  great  fiery  goggles  1  He's 
a-coming  ! — look  out ! ''  Then  the  sailors  set  off  running,  while  the 
poor  niggers  followed  close  at  their  heels,  the  teeth  of  some  of  them 
chattering  in  their  heads  through  fear. 

They  were  not  long  before  they  found  traces  of  the  gorilla  in  the  torn 
stems  of  the  wild  pineapples  and  the  champed  shoots  of  the  vines ;  and 
a  little  beyond  they  espied  two  immense  gorillas,  which,  instead  of 
showing  signs  of  fight,  made  off  at  full  speed.  This  did  not  suit  the 
sailors ;  so  they  began  to  tack  across,  compelling  the  Fans  to  follow 
them  until  they  spread  over  a  wide  space  of  ground,  the  advanced 
flanks  doubling  in  at  the  top  after  they  had  gone  some  distance^  so  as  to 
enclose  that  portion  of  the  forest  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

When  this  was  done,  the  Captain  and  Harry,  seeing  that  the  natives 
were  afi:«id,  ordered  the  sailors  to  rush  in  and  beat  the  centre  while  the 
Fans  kept  a  look-out  along  the  triangular  lines.  For  some  time  those 
outside  could  hear  the  crackling  of  the  branches  and  the  shouting  of  the 
sailors,  but  not  a  shot  had  been  fired;  and  while  they  listened  the 
silence  seemed  to  deepen,  imtil  they  could  hear  the  flapping  of  the 
wings  of  the  birds  as  they  darted  across,  and  Hie  movements  of  the 
smallest  animals  as  they  made  a  rustling  sound  while  passing  among  the 
felling  leaves. 

After  listening  for  some  time  they  again  heard  the  voices  of  the 
sailors,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  and  were  soon  able  to  distinguish 
such  words  as  almost  always  leap  readiest  from  the  lips  of  seamen,  and 
are  rarely  separated  from  allusions  to  their  ship ;  and  when  they  did 
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oome  up,  and  were  aaked  as  to  what  they  had  done  with  the  gorillas, 
one  of  them  said — 

'^  Well  I  neyer  gave  chase  to  suoh  queer  craft  in  my  life.  They  all 
run  into  port^  and  when  we  hoisted  all  sail  and  steered  up  to  have 
a  peep  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  we  found  it  as  dark  as  our 
ship's  hold  when  the  hatches  are  battened  down ;  and  though  we 
couldn't  see  a  single  hull,  we  could  hear  them  cursing  and  swearing  at 
one  another,  until  Tom  fired  his  piece  in  the  dark,  at  a  venture,  when 
they  steered  further  off,  and  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think  they  struck  upon 
a  rock,  and  that  all  hands  went  down ;  so  we  come  to  report  that  we 
must  have  a  light  a-head  when  we  go  back,  and  see  if  we  can  pick  up 
any  of  the  crew." 

The  natives  listened  with  open  mouths  and  staring  eyes,  and  one  of 
the  chiefs  said — 

"  Dey  go  into  gorilla  cave — all  dark,  were  dey  put  nigger  when  dey 
hab  killee  him.     All  spirit  livee  dere." 

It  was  plain  enough,  at  last,  that  the  gorillas  had  run  to  earth,  as 
foxhunters  call  it,  into  a  dark  cavern  which  was  known  to  the  natives, 
though  it  appeared  none  of  them  had  ever  been  brave  enough  to 
enter  it. 

"  We  will  make  short  work  of  this,"  said  the  Captain.  '<  €^  one  of 
these  black  fellows  to  point  out  their  '  fire-tree,'  and  we'll  have  it  split 
up  and  make  torches." 

The  tree  was  soon  found,  felled,  and  riven,  and,  when  lighted,  blazed 
like  rope  soaked  in  turpentine.     It  is  a  species  of  pine  only  found  in 
Africa,  which  the  sailors  call  *^ flare-up  wood,"  and  throws  out  most  light- 
while  green.  It  is  this  tree,  known  as  Pinus  ewnMazus,  that  causes  such 
destruction  in  the  African  forests  when  they  take  fire. 

Serpents,  it  is  said,  when  badly  biunt  coil  roimd  it  as  the  fire 
approaches,  so  as  to  have  it  over  and  done  with  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  the  natives  will  follow  the  course  of  the  fire  for  days  for  the  sake 
of  feasting  on  hot  roasted  serpents,  which  have  a  flavour  unlike  any  they 
cook  for  themselves,  and  this  peculiar  twang  is  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  juice  of  the  fianua  while  it  is  blazing,  during  the  process  of 
cooking,  or  ^'  self-immolation,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  great  Folus,  who 
has  written  learnedly  on  the  subject. 

Just  as  they  were  preparing  to  explore  the  cavern,  they  heard  a  £unt 
and  fieur-off  roar  as  of  a  gorilla ;  when  the  Doctor,  holding  up  the  broad 
end  of  the  cramometer  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  came,^ 
said — 

**  That  is  our  dinn^-bell.     It  is  the  female,  who  is,  no  doubt,  answer^ 
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ing  her  old  husband,  though  he  is  six  miles  from  us^  while  she  is  about 
half  that  distance." 

''  Are  you  stire  it  is  not  the  old  man,  Doctor  1 "  said  the  Captain. 
'^  The  drum  of  your  cramometer  seems  to  have  been  driven  in  a  deuce  of 
a  way,  for  I  can't  see  it  at  all" 

The  Doctor  turned  very  red  when  he  looked  inside  the  funnel  and 
found  it  empty,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  crew  laughed  heartily,  while 
the  Doctor  began  to  whistle,  and  pull  up  a  plant  as  if  to  examine  it. 

The  sailors  cared  no  more  about  exploring  the  dark  cavern  than  if 
it  had  been  the  hold  of  their  own  ship. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE   SLAVE  MARKET. 


EABLY  on  the  following  morning  Fred  and  Jacko,  along  with  several 
others  of  both  sexes  who  were  captives,  were  fiBurtemed  together  in 


<K)uples  and  driven  into  the  slave-market,  the'two  English  youths  amoku 
their  pipes  all  the  way  along  the  streets ;  for  as  Jacko  said  of  all  the 
foul  smells  he  had  ever  inhaled — and  he  had  been  among  some 
stiffish  ones  in  his  day,  such  as  would  stand  chopping  at  with  a  knife, 
and  then  you  couldn't  cut  through  them — ^there  was  not  one  to  compare 
with  what  they  had  then  to  pass  through.  As  nothing  larger  than  an 
elephant  ever  passed  through  the  streets,  and  wheeled  vehides  appeared 
to  be  unknown  and  street-sweepers  undreamed  of,  they  were  also 
-covered  with  filth,  and  so  narrow,  that  by  leaning  a  little  over  the 
casement  those  on  the  opposite  sides  might  shake  hands. 

'^  What  dirty  people  they  are,"  said  Jacko,  pointing  to  the  nuisances 
that  were  scattered  broad-cast  about  the  streets.  ^'  It  seems  as  if  they 
just  picked  up  the  dirt,  in  their  fisteses,  and  shied  it  out  of  the  window. 
I  hope  they  wont  hit  us.  Look  at  the  dogs,  and  cats,  and  wultures. 
how  they  are  a  pitching  into  their  dead  relations.  If  it  wasn't  for 
eating  one  another  up,  there  would  be  no  getting  along  for  the  carcases. 
Talk  about  them  Momomatee  fellows  alius  a  washing  of  theirselves.  I 
don't  believe  it ;  for  nobody  wof  s  dean  would  ever  let  the  streets  be 
like  this.  They're  nasty  beasts,  that's  what  they  are.  Look  at  the  bot- 
toms of  my  nice  trousers  as  was  so  dean  when  I  started;  they're  not  fit 
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to  be  seen.  Ah,  joa  may  laugh,  mj  pretty  bit  of  ebony,  and  show  your 
iyories,  which  are  as  white  as  them  liliee-of-the-valley  I  used  to  pick 
up  in  Speckled-ihruah  Wood  of  a  spring  morning  when  I  was  at  home ; 
but  they  ain't,  only  look  at  'em" — and  as  Jacko  raised  his  foot  to 
show  the  draggled  bottoms  of  the  trousers  to  the  handsome  Moorish  girl 
with  great  gold  eanings  who  was  fastened  to  him  by  the  wrist,  his  other 
foot  slipped,  and  he  came  down  into  the  dirt  he  had  been  de- 
nouncing, dragging  the  dusky  beauty  with  him,  to  the  great  amuise* 
ment  of  the  rest  of  the  captives. 

When  Jacko  got  up  he  laid  hold  of  the  long-trailing  robe  of  a  copper- 
coloured  captive,  and  began  to  rub  the  scant  drapery  of  the  handsome 
Moomh  girl  with  it  i»  cooUy  as  if  it  had  been  a  dirty  towel  thrown  aside 
to  be  sent  to  the  wash.  No  doubt  the  copper  tea-kettle-complexioned 
gentleman  swore  heartily,  for  he  rolled  his  eyes  about  awfully ;  but,  as 
he  cursed  in  a  language  of  which  Jacko  didn't  understand  a  word, 
he  only  made  him  a  bow,  said  to  his  pretty  companion,  "  You're  as 
nice  as  a  pet  dog  again,  my  girl  ;**  then  pulled  away  at  his  pipe  with 
all  his  might. 

The  slave-market  was  an  open  space  much  cleaner  than  the  narrow 
street,  and  as  the  captives  were  uncoupled  on  their  arrival,  Jacko  sat 
down  on  a  large  stone,  several  of  which,  with  rings  let  into  them,  plainly 
told  that  they  were  used  at  times  for  chaining  the  slaves.  There  seemed 
to  be  merchants  from  many  nations  walking  about  and  examining  the 
captives ;  some  of  them  looking  as  if  they  were  wealthy  slave-dealerB, 
and  were  attended  by  servants,  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  selection  of 
the  stock  they  contemplated  purchasing.  Jacko  cared  not  half  so  much 
far  them  as  he  did  for  having  spoilt  his  trousers  with  the  dirt,  so 
began  to  shout  out^ — 

'^  Buy  1  buy !  buy !  Pretty  black  girls  here,  with  skins  as  soft  as 
violets,  and  breath  as  sweet  as  roses ;  having  seen  them  can  warrant 
the  article.  Buy  !  buy  1  buy !  Give  a  good  price  for  me,  old  fellow," 
he  said,  impudently  winking  at  an  old  slave^ealer  with  a  long  beard. 
'*  I'm  as  strong  as  a  donkey,  and  can  stow  away  a  pound  of  rump-steak 
underdone,  three  large  potatoes,  half  a  loaf,  and  a  pot  of  porter. 
Look  at  my  tusks^  you  old  buffer,  not  a  decayed  one  in  my  head ;  put 
your  finger  in,  I  won't  bite  more  than  half  of  it  off."  And  Jacko 
opened  hia  mouth,  while  the  slave-merchant  smiled  pleasantly,  nodded 
his  head  at  him,  and  passed  on. 

Presently  there  was  a  hush,  then  a  low  whisper,  while  all  the  slave- 
dealers  made  low  salaams,  as  a  black  officer  came  up,  dressed  as  gaudily 
as  a  peacock  when  its  train  is  spread.     This  magnificent  gentleman  was 
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the  chief  of  the  harem,  and  came  to  pick  out  such  slaves  as  were 
required  for  the  palace.  He  was  very  late,  and  very  indignant ;  for, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  slave-market,  not  one  ought  to  have  been 
sold  until  after  he  had  made  his  selection.  This  Fred  ascertained  from 
one  of  the  dealers,  who  said,  ^'  I  am  thankful  I  have  not  yet  become  a 
purchaser."  The  old  chief  fixed  his  eye  on  two  pretty  Moorish  girls, 
and  soon  discovered  that  they  were  both  sold ;  but  tbit  was  of  little 
consequence  to  one  who  had  a  purse-bearer  by  his  side,  and  a  purse 
well-filled  for  him  to  carry. 

The  slave-merchant  who  had  bought  the  girls  came  up  cringing  and 
bowing,  and  ordered  them  to  walk  about  and  show  their  action,  pointed 
out  the  strength  of  their  arms  and  feet,  got  them  to  open  their  mouths 
and  show  their  beautiful  white  teeth,  bowing  and  smiling  himself  all 
the  time,  yet  seeming  somehow  afraid  of  the  splendidly-dressed  officer 
with  whom  he  was  trying  his  best  to  have  a  deal,  and  ^dio  looked  any- 
thing but  pleased  at  the  cringing  salesman.  After  a  great  deal  of 
haggling  the  bargain  was  concluded,  when  the  chief,  turning  to  two 
broad-shouldered  slaves  who  were  behind  him  with  stout  canes  in  their 
hands,  only  uttered  the  two  words,  '^  pay  him,"  when  grinning,  which 
was  his  way  of  smiling,  walked  off,  followed  by  his  purse-bearer, 
driving  the  two  handsome  Moorish  girls  before  him,  while  he  left  his 
slaves  to  settle  his  '^  little  account." 

Oh,  didn't  Jacko  jump  up  and  begin  to  dap  his  hands  when  he  saw 
the  two  slaves  flourishing  their  canes  and  laying  on  with  all  their 
mighty  while  the  dealer  went  dancing  about  to  escape  the  blows,  as 
they  kept  on  hanmiering  at  his  shins ;  Jacko,  roaiing  with  laughter, 
kept  mimicking  his  actions,  and  singing,  '^  Sally  come  up,  and  Sally 
come  down,  and  Sally  can  turn  her  heel  around,"  snapping  his  fingers 
to  the  tune,  and  first  drawing  up  one  leg,  then  the  other,  giving  an 
"  oh  "  in  response  every  time  the  poor  slave-dealer  cried  out,  which  was 
pretty  often ;  for  the  slaves  did  not  cease  beating  him  until  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  them  the  sums  they  demanded,  which  he  refused  to  do  at 
first,  then  kept  on  advancing  his  price  as  tiiey  quickened  their  blows, 
until  he  screamed  out,  '*  Stop !  stop  !  I'll  pay  you  in  full !"  while  the 
slaves  seeming  not  to  hear  him  continued  "  pegging  away,"  until  the 
slave-merchant  took  out  his  purse  from  under  his  belt 

After  that  he  was  so  enraged  at  Jacko,  that  he  rushed  up  and  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  his  purse,  causing  nearly  all  the  money  to  fly 
out^  when  there  was  quite  a  scramble,  Jacko  managing  to  pick  up  the 
largest  share,  and  that  in  gold,  leaving  the  silver  for  the  poor  slaves  to 
fight  over ;  while  he  chinked  the  gold-pieces  he  had  picked  up  in  his 
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doublisd  hands  close  to  the  onfortonate  merchants  ears,  sajuigy  '^  ToaVe 
brooght  your  eggs  to  a  nice  m^'ket,  old  brick ;  lost  your  girls,  and  had 
your  shins  well  basted,  and  forced  to  pay  the  niggers  for  dry-towelling  yon ; 
and  then,  not  having  had  a  bellyful,  was  fool  enough  to  throw  what  you 
had  left  at  my  head.  Look  here,  you  old  slave-dealer" — showing  him 
the  gold-pieces  in  his  hand — '<  yon  may  have  another  shy  at  me  at  the 
same  price  if  you  like,  then  go  home  and  hang  yourself  with  your 
belt" 

The  old  slave-merchant  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  rubbing  his 
legs  and  shaking  his  head,  and  began  to  curse  the  chief  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  while  the  slaves  gathered  round  and  mocked  him. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  pleasant-looking  Moor  came  up,  and  after 
exchanging  a  few  words,  with  a  grave-looking  merchant,  who  had  sat 
cross-legged  and  unmoved  smoking  his  pipe  all  the  time  his  brother 
slave-dealer  was  receiving  payment  for  the  Moorish  girls,  he  beckoned 
Jaoko  to  him,  having  before  spoken  to  Fred,  and  they  followed  behind 
without  asking  a  question. 

The  Moor  led  the  way  to  a  bazaar  which  smelt  strongly  of  drugs  and 
was  dimly  lifted,  and  where  the  shop-keepers  sat  smoking  at  the 
doors,  or  inside  their  dusky  kennels— one  or  two  here  and  there  playing 
chess,  another  half  asleep,  with  an  idiotic  smile  on  his  countenance,  as  if 
he  had  partaken  of  opium. 

'^  You  may  trust  me,"  said  the  Moor,  as  he  walked  beside  Fred, 
speaking  in  excellent  French.  '^  I  have  but  one  difficulty  to  overcome, 
and  that  is  getting  you  into  the  palace,  which  is  jealously  guarded  just 
noW|  the  sentinels  having  been  doubled;  for  messengers  have  come 
announcing  that  the  Sultan  is  within  three  or  four  hours'  march.  You 
must  wear  the  dress  of  Prince  Gomaro's  followers,  and  get  in  when  the 
sentinels  are  changed.  You  will  find  proper  dresses  and  accoutrements 
in  here." 

Saying  which  he  entered  a  low-arched  doorway  in  the  darkest  part  of 
the  bazaar,  and  was  followed  by  Fred  and  Jacko  :  the  latter  refusing 
to  part  with  his  well-patched  trousers,  so  drew  over  them  the  dark 
military  pantaloons  which  were  provided  for  him,  along  with  such  other 
clothing  as  was  worn  by  the  Prince's  soldiers.  When  they  were 
equipped  in  the  costume  of  the  Prince's  guards — with  the  red  fez  on 
their  heads,  a  short  sword,  and  a  very  bad  musket  each — they  were 
suj^lied  with  refreshment,  which,  though  good  enough  in  its  way,  was 
not  a  patch  on  the  meat  they  had  been  used  to  while  traversing  and 
hunting  in  the  forest ;  and  cmly  fit,  as  Jacko  says,  "  for  them  slave 
fellows  and  gals." 
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''After  we  quit  the  bazaar/'  said  the  Moor,  ''all  will  depend  on 
yooTselyes,  as  I  must  then,  leave  you.  Before  going,  I  shall  station  you 
at  a  turning  where  you  will  see  the  sentinels  pass  that  are  going  on 
duty.  Tou  will  £dl  in  behind  the  hat,  taking  no  notice  and  exchanging 
no  word.  Seeing  you  in  the  same  uniform  they  will  conclude  3rou 
belong  to  them,  and  now  you  must  blacken  your  teuxB  and  hands." 

This  he  assisted  them  in  doings  and  Fred  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  keep  Jacko  in  order ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  shown  his  face  in  a 
minor  than  he  began  to  "  wheel  about,  and  turn  about^  and  do  just  so ; 
and  eveiy  time  he  wheeled  about  he  jumped  Jim  Crow." 

"  That  is  a  meny-hearted  follow,''  said  the  Moor  to  Fred,  "  but  I  am 
afraid  a  little  too  much  of  a  mad-cap  for  the  serious  business  we  are 
engaged  upon.*  I  question  if  he  would  be  serious  if  even  the  bowstring 
touched  his  neck.  Tell  him  all  our  lives  depend  upon  his  silence  and 
watchfulness  until  you  are  inside  the  palace." 

"  You  saved  my  life,  Jadco,  from  the  leopard,*'  said  Fred,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  "  and  I  am  sure  have  too  much  affection  for 
me  to  endanger  it  by  your  meny  antics.  The  business  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  ia  fiill  of  danger,  and  if  by  word  or  sign  we  are  disoovoed 
to  be  anything  but  what  we  appear,  our  lives  are  not  worth  one  hour^s 
purchase.  Be  attentive  and  steady,  my  giddy  friend,  for  my  sake  and 
Charley's." 

Fred  held  out  his  hand,  and  as  Jacko  grasped  it  the  tears  coursed 
down  his  honest  cheeks,  leaving  such  furrows  that  his  frice  had  to  be 
reblackened  before  he  was  fit  to  pass  muster.  The  Moor  led  them  out 
and  stationed  them  in  a  shadowy  archway  at  the  comer  of  a  narrow 
street,  where  they  could  not  well  be  seen  unless  the  passer-by  looked  up 
the  passage ;  then,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Fred,  and 
giving  him  the  sign,  he  left  them.  Nor  had  he  gone  more  than 
a  minute  or  so  before  the  measured  tramp  of  soldiers  was  heard 
marching  two  abreast^  and  when  the  last  couple  were  opposite  the 
archway,  Fred  and  Jacko  fell  in  and  formed  the  rear-rank.  One  of  the 
n^px)es  did  turn  his  head  rather  sharp  when  he  heard  footst^  keeping 
time  behind  him ;  but  there  was  neither  suspicion  nor  astonishment  on 
his  countenance  as  he  continued  to  march  along,  too  dull-headed  to  even 
give  the  matter  a  thought. 

They  soon  arrived  at  a  large  courtyard,  and  went  along  a  broad 
pavemoit  beside  the  basement  story  at  the  back  of  the  palace.  Fred 
noticed  a  dark  stain  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  felt  sure  that 
not  many  hours  before  their  arrival  the  executioner  had  there  been  at 
work.     He  was  right ;  for  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  there  had  been 
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no  time  to  obliterate  the  traoee  of  the  deed,  so  it  was  lefl  for  the  sun  to 
dry  up  and  deepen  the  crimson  of  his  golden  orb,  which  some  of  the 
savage  tribes  believe  is  caused  by  the  e£Eusion  of  blood. 

As  they  were  still  mai'ching  along  keeping  time  as  well  as  they 
oould,  Jaoko  felt  a  pull  at  his  sleeve,  and  turning  his  head  sharp  saw 
the  pretty  girl  who  had  ridden  on  the  elephant  smiling  at  him  as  she 
stood  in  a  low  doorway  that  led  into  the  basement  of  the  palace. 
She  had  the  presence  of  mind,  without  uttering  a  word,  to  press  Fred's 
arm,  and  the  next  instant  they  were  descending  the  steps  that  led 
inside,  and  the  door  was  closed  before  they  were  missed ;  or  if  they 
were  missed,  the  two  n^roes  they  marched  behind  perhaps  thought 
they  had  flsdlen  out  of  the  rank  at  their  appointed  stations. 

When  they  entered  the  vaulted  apartment,  which  might  have  served 
either  as  a  guard-room  or  a  prison,  the  girl  broke  out  into  a  peal  of 
laughter  as  she  stood  looking  at  Jacko's  black  face,  and  kept  on  jab- 
bering away  when  she  could  edge  in  a  few  words  between  her  mirthful 
fits,  as  if  it  was  rare  fun  to  her  to  see  what  a  Guy  he  had  made 
of  himself ;  but  not  a  syllable  did  Jacko  understand  that  issued  from 
her  lips,  while  the  impudent  young  rascal  was  bold  enough  to  pat  her 
cheek,  though  he  lefl  a  black  mark  behind. 

Fred  felt  confident  from  her  merry  laughter  that  there  was  no  lurking 
danger  very  near,  and  while  he  was  looking  about  him  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  place  it  was  they  had  entered,  he  heard  a  door  open  at  the  other 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  Charley,  dressed  in  the  same  costume  as 
themselves,  came,  in  followed  by  Pauline.  His  £ftce  and  hands  were 
also  black,  resembling  more  the  true  African  colour  than  that  of  his 
companions ;  his  hair  too  had  been  dyed  and  twined  into  hundreds  of 
small  curls,  telling  by  its  neatness  and  uniformity  that  delicate  female 
fingers  had  been  busy  there,  though  they  had  after  all  their  labour 
fisdled,  in  giving  it  that  woolly  appearance  which  is  natural  to  the 
Afiicaii. 

After  congiatulating  his  companions  on  their  sudden  escape  from 
slavery,  he  turned  to  the  French  lady  and  said, — 

''  I  think  I  understand  the  whole  arrangement  now,  and  will  make 
them  acquainted  with  our  plans.  K  we  once  gain  the  boat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  I  see  nothing  to  fear,  as  no  attack  is  likely,  you 
say,  to  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  palace." 

"  That  I  am  certain  of,"  replied  Pauline ; "  it  is  the  last  spot  that  will 
be  assailed.  Two  or  three  of  the  slaves  are  all  you  are  likely  to  meet 
with  there,  and  even  these  the  first  cry  of  alarm  will  very  likely  draw 
off  to  seek  safe  shelter  for  themselves.     It  will  be  a  red  night,  and  in 
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an  hour  or  so  the  battle  will  have  commenced.  I  heard  the  sound  of 
the  Sultan's  kettle-drums  and  cymbals,  mingled  with  the  faint  jingling 
of  his  Moorish  bells,  just  before  I  descended  from  the  palace^:t>Q£ 
You  three  are  our  chief  trust,  and  may  the  protecting  hand  of  Heaven 
shelter  you  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  Princesses  whose  future  happiness 
is  left  in  your  charge." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  left  them  to  consult  together  what  was  best 
to  be  done  in  preparing  for  their  escape,  and  went  away  to  make  ample 
provision  for  their  journey  through  the  forest,  should  they  be  fortunate 
•enough  to  reach  it ;  for  she  had  spies  at  her  command  who  had  influence 
enough  to  remove  whatever  she  might  require  from  the  rich  stores  of 
the  palace. 


CHAPTEB    XXII. 

THE  GREAT  GORILLA  CAVE. 

BEFORE  arriving  at  the  cavern,  they  crossed  over  a  deep,  dark, 
mysterious-looking  valley,  in  which  lay  numbers  of  lai^  boulders, 
that  might  have  had  the  marks  on  them  scratched  at  some  undated 
glacial  period,  or  worked  by  the  hands  of  a  pre-historic  race,  of  whom 
nothing  can  ever  be  known.  '<  How  can  we  tell  that  these  are  not 
relics  of  the  primitive  race  of  gorillas,  who  were  as  civilized  as  most 
other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  1 "  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the  detain 
and  his  nephew.  ''The  domestic  dog  returns  to  his  original  form  if 
left  to  breed  in  a  wild  state,  and  becomes  a  wolf  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations ;  and  may  not  the  present  race  of  gorillas  have  degenerated 
and  returned  to  their  original  form,  retaining  no  trace  of  that  inter- 
mediate state  which  was  comparatively  civilized,  and,  for  aught  we 
can  prove  to  the  contrary,  left  their  history  written  on  these  stones  9  " 

**  Which  I,"  said  the  captain,  winking  at  Harry,  "  am  able  to  read. 
Look  at  that  stone — was  ever  any  lettering  plainer  1  Look  at  that  D,  a 
child  could  make  it  out.    It  reads, '  Doctor,  you're  a  very  great  donkey.' " 

''  Sold  again,  doctor,"  said  Harry,  laughing;  <' that's  another  oramo- 
meter." 

All  at  once  a  grave  look  spread  over  the  captain's  pleasant  ieyoe^ 
before  he  gave  the  word  of  command  to  enter  the  cavern,  and  turning 
to  the  doctor  he  said,  ''I  think  it's  very  wrong  to  go  and  make  a 
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slaughter-hoase  of  the  hiding-place  of  these  poor  gorillas.  Thej  aie 
harmleBs,  if  let  alone ;  they  eat  only  vegetables.  We  do  not  require 
them  for  food,  though  those  beasts  of  Fans  do,  and  would  be  quite  as 
much  contented  if  left  to  eat  one  another,  which  from  my  soul  I 
wish  they  would  iintil  there  wei*e  only  two  of  them  left,  and  each  of 
those  began  to  devour  the  foot  of  his  companion  monster  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  when  they  had  finished,  nothing  but  their  heads  might  be 
found,  and  the  whole  cannibal  race  ended.  We  will  enter,  and  have 
a  peep  at  them,  as  we  have  got  torches ;  but  I  will  cashier  the  first 
man  that  fires — ^unless  to  protect  himself — until  I  give  tlie  word  of 
command."  Then  his  old  smile  coming  back,  he  added,  "  The  doctor 
half  believes  they  may  be  our  brothers ;  and  if  you  overhaul  your 
Bible,  my  lads,  you'll  find  that  the  first  murderer,  Cain,  hadn't  a  word 
to  throw  away  on  a  dog,  when  asked  where  his  brother  was.  So  you 
see  it's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  If  they  make  a  rush  at  you,  and 
you  see  they  mean  mischief,  why  you  know,  my  lads,  you  must  defend 
yourselves  when  the  enemy  boards  you." 

The  doctor  looked  about  him  when  they  entered  the  yawning  cavern, 
and  discovered  such  signs  as  a  naturalist  knows  how  to  interpret  aright, 
showing  that  the  cave  had  been  inhabited  by  the  gorillas  for  ages,  and 
that  they  had  raised  the  floor  several  feet.  He  even  suggested  to  the 
captain  that  it  might  pay  as  well  as  guano,  to  clear  it  out,  and  ship  it 
off  home  for  agricultural  purposes. 

*'  It  might  do  for  the  yard  of  a  London  nightman,"  said  the  captain, 
"  or  be  placed  in  the  runs  where  people  are  pestered  with  rats,  for  it's 
strong  enough  to  poison  a  whole  shipload  of  them." 

There  was  a  roar  and  a  rush  among  the  gorillas  into  the  darkness  at 
the  fui'ther  end  of  the  cave,  nor  had  they  been  seen  by  more  than  the 
first  two  or  three  who  entered,  and  who,  at  a  rough  calculation,  said 
there  might  have  been  from  thirty  to  fifty  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  that 
inished  off  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  lights,  for  not  one  turned  roimd  to 
show  fight. 

It  must  have  been  the  fire  from  the  torches  that  frightened  them, 
for  there  were  the  remains  of  leopards  and  other  savage  beasts  of  prey 
scattered  about  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  the  gorillas  had  killed  in 
their  own  defence  when  attacked  by  them,  proving  that  they  possessed 
great  courage.  No  doubt  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  light  had  ever 
been  thrown  on  the  interior  of  that  gloomy  and  unexplored  vault  since 
it  first  yawned  beneath  the  dark  roof  that  had  enclosed  it  from  the 
earliest  night  of  time. 

Though  the  jolly  sailors  were  prohibited  from  killing  the  gorillas 
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tinless  they  were  first  attacked,  this  order  did  not  extend  to  discovering 
the  ^'  new  berths  they  had  found,  when  they  cut  and  run  their  ship,'* 
as  the  seamen  said;  so  they  hurried  on,  one  after  another,  shouting,  until 
the  score  of  torches  they  carried  were  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness 
that  stretched  &r  between  where  the  officers  were  stationed. 

Then  came  a  roaring  sound,  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  which 
filled  the  cavern,  mingled  with  shrieks,  and  the  beating  of  myriads  of 
wings,  extinguishing  the  torches,  and  leaving  the  captain  and  those 
with  him  no  alternative  but  to  rush  out  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  large 
black  bats,  flying  so  dose  together  that  they  looked  like  a  vast  volume 
of  dense  smoke,  rolling  out  of  the  mouth  of  Uie  cavern.  The  natives 
who  were  outside,  set  off  full  run ;  for  in  their  belief  these  were  the 
i^irits,  or  imps,  that  did  Uie  bidding  of  those  gorillas,  into  whom  their 
souls  had  entered,  and  that  went  about — ^not  unlike  themselves  at  times 
— seeking  whom  they  might  devour. 

"  You  are  right  about  the  guano,  doctor,''  said  the  captain,  as  they 
drew  aside  to  let  the  dark  and  lengthy  doud  of  bats  pass,  "  and  never 
in  all  your  life  will  you  see  again  such  a  mustering  of  the  manufacturers 
of  it,  though  I  still  doubt  if  it  is  the  right  sort.  What  would  some 
future  geologist  say,  supposing  the  top  of  the  vault  caved  in,  and  all 
these  millions  of  bats  were  found  bedded  together  ?  Ten  to  one  he 
would  sit  down  and  write  a  book  to  prove  that  there  was  a  period  of 
time  when  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  inhabited  only  by  bats  and 
gorillas,  in  the  belief  that  he  wrote  what  was  true."  Now  and  then 
a  gorilla  or  two,  availing  themselves  of  the  shelter  the  bats  afforded, 
came  out  and  made  off  into  the  forest,  and  among  these  appeared  one 
as  grey  as  the  beard  of  Methuselah,  bent  double  through  age,  stone- 
blind,  and  not  a  tooth  in  his  head.  He  was  supported  on  the  arms  of 
two  gorillas,  who  were  "  no  chickens,"  as  they  were  on  the  turn,  having 
already  reached  what  is  called  **  the  pepper-and-salt "  stage.  The  two 
gorillas  that  led  their  grey  fore&ther  paid  no  regard  to  the  captain  or 
Ins  officers,  and  though  they  spoke  notj  "  their  eyes  conversed,"  seeming 
as  if  they  would  have  said,  "  Look  at  us  with  tears  in  your  eyes ;  we 
are  not  like  those  unnatural  Fans,  who  when  their  grandsires  are  used 
up,  eiUier  make  smoked-meat  of  them  for  a  future  day,  or  serve  them 
up  piping  hot,  instead  of  paying  reverence  to  their  grey  hairs,  as  we 
do  to  his.  He  is  the  &ther  of  us  all,  and  has  as  many  descendants  aa 
there  are  hairs  <m  his  body.  Look  at  us,  and  learn  how  to  treat  the 
aged  and  the  infirm."  The  doctor  was  the  only  one  that  cared  to 
follow  this  strange  procession,  and  after  a  time  he  came  back,  his  hands 
uplifted  in  wonderment. 
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'<  Well,  where  did  they  take  Methusekh  to,  and  what  did  they  do 
with  him  ?  ^  inquired  the  captain. 

''Treated  him  like  a  Christian/'  replied  the  doctor ;<' placed  him 
carefully  on  a  sunny  bank,  where  there  was  a  good  light,  and  com 
menced  their  work  of  a  '*  Hunt  on  the  skin,''  which  I  imagine  would 
be  raUier  a  difficult  chase  to  follow  in  the  dark,  however  plentiful  the 
game  might  seem.  Wliere  he  scratched,  they  followed  his  fingers,  acting 
like  pointers.  Then  they  let  him  rest  a  bit,  and  fed  him  with  berries. 
Ah  !  captain,  I  used  to  say  Methuselah  was  the  happiest  man  that  ever 
lived,  as  he  hadn't  a  relation  left  to  pester  him  in  his  old  age,  or  pray 
for  his  deaUi,  to  inherit  his  property.  But  I  think  differently  now, 
after  seeing  how  this  grey  forefather  is  attended  to.  Perhaps  before 
he  went  blind,  he  was  able  to  read  the  pages  of  those  stone-books  which 
lie  scattered  around.     Who  knows,  who  knows  ? " 

'^  Well,  he  is  an  oddity,  at  all  events,"  said  the  unfeeling  lieutenant , 
^'  and  venerable  as  he  is,  and  much  as  I  respect  old  age,  I  must  have  his 
skin,  doctor,  for  he  appears  to  me  as  if  he  were  nearly  seven  feet  high,  if 
he  stood  upright,  and  it  will  be  something  to  talk  about,  to  show  the 
skin  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  in  the  world  Why,  he  must  be  five 
hundred  at  the  very  least,  I  should  say." 

"  He's  not  quite  that,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  I  should  prefer  taking 
him  alive.  He  can  neither  scratch  nor  bite,  nor  can  he  run  away. 
We  must  have  him,  though  I  fear  he  is  an  awful  old  rascal." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  voices  of  the  sailors  were  heard  emerging 
from  the  cavern,  aad  driving  before  them  such  a  strange  variety  of 
beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  as  are  rarely  found  together,  excepting  as 
bones  disinterred  from  some  ancient  cave,  in  which  they  had  perished 
during  one  of  those  subterraneous  convulsions,  amid  which  all  animal 
life  seems  to  have  become  suddenly  extinct.  Once  in  Uie  open  air,  and 
they  all  dispersed,  to  return  again,  no  doubt,  when  night  fell  upon  the 
forest.  The  two  gorillas  that  had  led  forUi  the  blind  old  patriarch, 
also  decamped,  leaving  their  grey  forefather  to  shift  for  himself  in  the 
best  way  he  could 

Poor  fellow,  as  he  could  hardly  get  one  foot  before  the  other,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  capturing  him,  and  as  he  hadn't  even  a  stump  left 
in  his  poor  old  mouth,  and  all  his  nails  were  broken  off  short,  he  had 
nothing  to  defend  himself  with,  unless  he  took  up  a  stone  or  a  stick, 
and  then  he  didn't  seem  to  have  strength  enough  remaining  to  throw 
the  one,  or  strike  a  blow  with  the  other.  All  he  could  do  was  to  shake 
his  head 

**  I'm  as  good  as  a  &ther  to  3rou,  you  grey-bearded  old  rascal,"  said 

2d2 
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the  sailor  who  helped  to  support  him  on  one  side,  while  a  shipmate 
assisted  on  the  other,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  female  gorilla, 
which  had,  as  he  said,  "  slipped  her  cable,  when  so  many  craft  run  foul 
of  one  another,  and  made  her  escape  through  the  fleet."  And  as  he 
was  carried  clean  off  his  1^  when  the  rush  from  the  cave  took  place, 
he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  hurry  back  as  fiast  as 
he  could,  and  rejoin  his  shipmates. 

When  they  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  forest  where  big-whiskered 
Jack  had  taken  to  the  tree  for  safety,  while  he  was  besieged  by  the 
goiillas,  they  discovered  one  of  his  assailants  lying  headless  beside  it, 
while  the  trunk  showed  signs  of  the  clean  cut  the  sailor  had  made 
with  his  cutlass,  just  about  where  the  gorilla's  head  would  be  when  he 
climbed  the  tree,  and  got  hold  of  the  branch  on  which  Jack  stood  to 
defend  himself.  As  for  the  other,  the  sailor  said  "  He  stared  with  all 
the  eyes  he  had  got,  when  he  saw  his  partner^s  head  go  rolling  dowu 
the  slope  at  the  root  of  the  tree ;  then  he  said  something  I  couldn't 
understand  to  the  fellow  we  have  got  in  tow  with  the  mooring  chain  ; 
and  when  I  shied  my  hat  at  him,  which  he  no  doubt  mistook  for  my 
own  head,  as  it  rolled  along  the  ground,  like  that  of  his  brother  gorilla's, 
he  gave  a  roar,  and  began  to  make  tracks,  with  all  his  sail  hoisted, 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  figure  head  every  few  knots  he  made,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  still  on  his  shoulders." 

And  now  one  of  the  most  afiecting  sights  was  beheld  that  ever  wa^ 
witnessed  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  an  A&ican  forest,  and  that 
was  the  meeting  between  the  grey  old  gorilla  and  the  one  that  was> 
fastened  to  the  tree  which  the  doctor  had  chlorofomed.  No  sooner  was 
the  bb'nd  old  patriarch  led  up  to  his  fettered  relative,  than  he  began 
smelling  him.  When  the  aromatic  ordeal  was  finished,  the  blind 
ancient  felt  his  companion  from  head  to  foot,  grunting  and  making  a 
purring  noise  all  the  time ;  but  still  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the 
chaia,  though  he  tried  it  with  his  fingers,  and  at  last  touched  it  with 
the  tip  of  his  tongue.  After  that  the  old  gorilla  said  something  to 
the  young  one  which  induced  the  latter  to  stoop  down,  and  thrust  his 
head  between  the  legs  of  his  venerable  relative,  and  when  he  raised  it, 
Methuselah  was  seated  on  his  shoulders  with  his  grey  legs  crossed 
tightly  over  the  bearer^s  broad  hairy  chest,  where  he  sat  as  safe  and 
comfortable  as  a  gipsy  child  strapped  between  the  panniers  on  a  donkey's- 
back. 

At  the  doctor's  request  the  chain  was  removed,  for  he  said  they  would 
show  less  feeling  than  the  gorilla  who  carried  his  grey  forefather,  if  they 
pennitted  him  to  be  encumbered  by  such  an  additional  weight  while 
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engaged  in  an  act  that  would  do  credit  to  any  Christian.  So  the 
procession  wended  back  to  the  Fan  village,  the  gorilla  with  his  aged 
ancestor  on  his  shoulders  heralding  the  way,  followed  by  the  sailors 
and  natives,  who  were  received  by  a  gaping  crowd  of  Fans,  greatly 
puzzled  to  make  out  what  they  saw.  When  the  young  gorilla  tried  to 
place  the  patriarch  on  the  ground,  he  found  he  couldn*t  get  him  off  his 
shoulders  at  any  price,  for  the  old  rascal  tightened  his  legs  under  the 
young  one's  throat,  just  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  nor  could  the 
young  one  get  rid  of  him  without  help,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried. 
"  He's  just  like  a  Christian,  L«<n't  he,  doctor  ? "  said  Harry,  laughing. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Author  of  "  Electricity.** 
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^DGING  from  the  numerous  queries  and  communications 
which  have  been  addressed  to  me  relative  to  the  paper  on 
Electricity,  published  in  the  Mafjazme  for  Boys .  for  last 
August,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  interest  has  been 
felt  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  spirit  of  investigation  has 
been  stirred  up  in  the  wide  circle  of  readers  of  that  excellent  periodical 
to  examine  into  the  matter  for  themselves.  This  apparent  approval  of 
my  first  efforts  as  a  public  writer,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  me  much 
gratification,  has  also  encouraged  me  once  more  to  rush  into  print,  in 
the  hope  that  the  treatment  of  a  somewhat  similar  branch  of  science  may- 
excite  a  thirst  for  further  inquiry  among  my  young  readers,  and  con- 
tribute to  them  some  degree  of  rational  amusement.  Should  I  succeed 
in  securing  this  object,  our  pleasure  will  be  mutual,  and  I  shall  feel 
amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  thought  I  have  bestowed  in  preparing 
this  paper  on  Ckdvanism. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  or  explain  the  origin  of  this  sister 
science  of  Electricity,  further  than  to  state  that  it  owes  its  discovery  to 
a  mere  accident  which  occurred  in  the  house  of  an  Italian  philosopher 
named  Galvani. 

It  wouM  appear  tliat  Mrs.  Galvani  was  rather  fond  of  frog-soup,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  this  peculiar  article  of  food,  so  revolting  to  the 
English  taste,  but  so  highly  appreciated  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 
was  ordered  by  her  medical  adviser  for  the  philosopher's  wife,  who  was 
consumptive.  Several  little  frogs,  skinned  and  ready  to  be  converted  by 
the  skill  of  the  cook  into  this  anti-consumptive  diet^  were  lying  actually 
'*  dead  corpses  **  near  the  apparatus  where  one  of  the  professor's  pupils 
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was  mailing  expeiiments  with  an  electrical  machine.  By  some  accident 
the  operator  touched  with  his  knife  the  leg  of  one  of  these*  little  skinned 
creatures,  and,  wonderful  to  behold  !  the  limbs  seemed  to  be  restored  to 
life,  and  by  seyeral  kickings  or  twitchings  conveyed  the  idea  of  being 
once  more  animated.  This  accidental  circumstance  led  to  further 
experiments,  and  thus  the  science  of  Galvanism  has  from  the  year 
1790  progressed  until  it  has  attained  its  present  degree  of  perfection. 

The  study  of  this  mysterious  science  is  very  fascinating ;  for  while  it 
affords  amusement,  it  also  enlightens  the  mind,  and  raises  it  above  the 
common  leveL  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  pursuit  of  this  study  that  it  is 
time  wasted.  Its  cultivation,  and  the  examination  into  the  working  of 
the  system,  do  not  contribute  to  the  mere  trivial  enjoyment  of  an  hour, 
but  conduce  to  the  most  useful  and  important  results.  Without 
improvements  in  the  agency  of  this  power,  should  we  have  been  able  at 
the  present  day  to  convey  a  message  throughout  the  length  of  England 
and  Scotland  with  the  velocity  a  thousandfold  greater  than  the  sweeping 
blast  of  the  most  violent  hurricane  ?  Men  of  intellect  set  themselves 
carefully  to  study  and  search  out  the  properties  of  this  subtle  and 
invisible  agent,  and  accomplished  what  still  remains  the  wonder  of  the 
age.  Even  in  these  days  of  progress,  when  every  description  of  invention 
is  advancing  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  the  science  of  Galvanism 
keeps  pace  with,  if  it  does  not  outstrip,  all  other  scientific  pursuits.  Behold 
the  recent  wonder  of  the  world — ^the  Atlantic  Cable !  Who  would 
have  thought,  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  conversation  could  be  carried  on, 
at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  apart,  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  sunk 
three  miles  into  what  was  at  one  time  (and  that  not  long  since)  eeteoned 
a  bottomless  ocean, — ^in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  a  stammering  man 
could  express  his  ideas  to  another  fiice  to  fiice  with  him  1  Could  the 
grave  restore  its  dead,  and  our  ancestors  be  permitted  to  step  again  on 
the  busy  stage  of  this  world,  how  would  it  astonish  tiieir  weak  minds 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  to  be  aware  of  the  gigantic  strides  with 
which  this  science  had  advanced  during  their  comparative  brief  absence 
from  this  earthly  scene !  When  told  that  a  communication  could  be 
made  almost  instantaneously  from  London  to  York,  would  they  not  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  '^  That  is  impossible ;  for  can't  we  recollect  the  time 
when,  with  the  utmost  speed,  the  journey  occupied  a  day  and  a  night )  " 
And  perhaps  one  of  their  companions,  who  had  not  been  so  long  a  tenant 
of  another  world,  might  add,  '<  Even  in  my  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
in  those  palmy  days  of  coaching,  which  was  considered  the  ne  plus  uUra 
of  expeditious  travelling,  when  we  used  to  bowl  along  the  smootii  level 
road  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour — even  then  we  could  hardly 
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accomplish  the  distance  in  a  long  summer's  day."  And  how  totally 
incredible  would  it  appear  to  them  to  be  informed  that  a  gentleman 
stationed  at  Yalentia,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  had  apprised  a  friend  at 
Newfoundland  that  the  Greai  Eastern  was  just  coming  into  the  harbour ; 
and  before  the  big  ship  could  pass  over  the  intervening  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two,  to  receive  an  answer  that  *'  The  steamer  must  have  made  a 
very  quick  passage,  as  she  only  left  the  Bay  of  Heart's  Content  at  such 
a  time/' 

But  even  to  ourselves,  whose  minds  have  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  astonishing  feats  performed  by  the  power  of  Cralvanism, 
especially  during  the  present  year,  it  appears  almost  an  incredible 
statement  when  we  read  in  a  leading  article  of  the  leading  journal 
of  the  day  the  powerful  instrument  of  which  the  contents  of  a  lady's 
thimble  has  been  recently  made. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  informed  his 
hearers  that  by  way  of  experiment  the  engineer  of  the  company  joined 
the  extremities  of  the  two  cables  which  now  stretch  across  the  Atlantic, 
thus  forming  an  immense  loop-line  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
miles.  He  then  put  some  add  in  a  lady's  silver  thimble,  with  bits  of 
zinc  and  copper,  and  by  this  simple  agency  he  succeeded  in  passing  signals 
through  the  whole  length  in  little  more  than  a  second  of  time.  We 
may  exclaim  this  is  really  wonderful,  if  not  absolutely  beyond  belief. 
The  simplicity  of  the  fact  seems  to  have  taken  even  electricians  by 
surprise.  When  a  cable  was  first  laid  across  the  whole  breath  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  was  anticipated  that  an  unusually  high  power  would  be 
requisite  to  drive  the  current  in  sufficient  force  through  such  a  length. 
In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  they  used  a  battery  with  fifty  cells,  and 
afterwards  employed  five  hundred  cells. 

But  this  exti*aordinary  power  was  soon  found  only  to  injure  the  cable, 
and  the  company  are  now  working  between  Yalentia  and  Newfound- 
land with  a  battery  of  only  twenty  cells.  I  must  however  stop  on  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  for  I  fancy  some  of  my  young  friends  are  growing 
impatient  at  this  rather  lengthened  introduction,  and  are  beginning  to 
say,  '^  I  wish  the  fellow  would  go  ahead,  and  come  to  the  main  point :  a 
little  electricity  in  his  pen,  and  less  twaddle,  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
us."  But,  my  young  friends,  it  is  not  twaddle.  I  am  anxious  by  these 
observations,  which  bear  upon  our  subject,  to  rouse  your  attention  and 
interest  your  minds,  so  that  you  may  go  along  with  me,  and  be  prepared 
to  persevere  with  a  plucky  determination  to  overcome  any  difficulties 
that  may  lie  in  your  way  in  the  construction  of  a  voltaic  or  galvanic 
battery,  and  the  several  parts  which  contribute  to  form  a  complete 
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apparatus.  And  even  should  my  suggestions  and  directions  relative  to 
the  construction  of  a  battery  not  be  followed  out,  yet  still  I  would 
venture  to  hope  that  the  reader  would  not  lay  down  the  paper,  after 
perusing  it,  without  feeling,  in  some  measure,  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  various  experiments  which  I  purpose  to  explain — my  object 
being  to  convey  instruction  on  this  subject  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced in  a  simple  and  amusing  manner,  so  that  the  mind  may  be 
led  to  investigate  matters  connected  with  this  science  that  may  happen 
to  come  under  its  notice ;  and  no  doubt  an  easy  solution  may  be  afforded 
to  what  had  long  seemed  a  difficulty.  Take,  for  instance,  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  produced  on  the  sensitive  plant  by  the  slightest  touch. 
Many  of  my  readers  are  probably  &miliar  with  the  sudden  drooping 
appearance  which  the  leaves  of  this  little  plant  assume  on  such  nn 
occasion.  But  in  case  others  under  whose  eye  these  pages  may  come 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  singular  ])ropensity 
of  this  timid  thing — I  am  almost  inclined  to  write  "  creature  " — which 
apparently  shrinks  even  from  the  soft  and  delicate  finger  of  the  '*  human 
form  divine,"  I  will  give  a  short  description  of  it. 

The  usual  height  of  the  plant  is  from  one  to  two  feet ;  its  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  acacia  tree.  Its  tender  nature,  I  believe,  will  not 
endure  the  rough  treatment  of  wind  or  rain  ;  it  is  therefore  generally 
cultivated  and  kept  in  a  hothouse,  or  at  a  window.  When  any  ^mrt  of 
this  plant,  either  stem  or  even  a  single  leaf,  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  £nger,  all  the  leaves,  as  if  by  magic,  immediately  shut  up — no  doubt 
sjrmpathizing  with  their  offended  member  which  had  received  the  direct 
assault,  and  hang  down  in  a  mournful  and  drooping  posture.  Now 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  curious  change  ?  I  will  give  the 
solution  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  words  of  the  English  JfecJianicy  a 
useful  journal  for  those  whose  taste  lies  in  that  direction.  The  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  George  Ligerson  to  the 
Atherueum,     He  says, — 

"  Some  months  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  motion  of  the  folioles  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  on  being  touched  by  the  finger,  might  be  due  to  the 
transmission  or  interchange  of  electricity  between  the  two  points  in  con- 
tact. Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  took  the  opportunity  a  few  days  ago  of 
putting  the  matter  to  the  test,  by  using  for  the  purpose  of  touching  the 
folioles  a  non-conductor,  a  steel  conductor,  and  the  finger.  The  experi- 
ment quite  answered  my  expectations.  The  plant,  I  should  state,  was 
in  flower,  and  at  this  period  it  is  probably  more  sensitive  than  at  other 
times.     The  experiments  were  these  : 

"  On  touching  gently,  and  even  lightly  pressing,  the  folioles  with 
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glass,  they  remained  as  tbey  were.  On  toucliing  them  with  steel  held 
in  the  fingers,  or  (in  other  instances)  with  the  fingers,  they  made  their 
usnal  movements.  Again,  before  I  applied  these  tests,  a  gentleman 
asked  me  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  the  plant  moved  more 
readily  when  touched  by  any  of  his  children  than  by  himsel£  He  had 
seen  this  take  place  several  times,  and  could  not  account  for  it  I 
thought  it  harmonized  exactly  with  my  theory,  and  have  since  had 
reason  to  believe  that  with  the  same  individual  the  action  will  be 
more  evident  when  he  is  in  a  tonic  state  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
than  when  he  is  exhausted  and  weary. 

'<  Although  what  I  have  shown  goes  to  prove  that  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity between  the  points  in  contact  will  account  for  the  movement  of 
the  folioles  in  each  instance,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  whenever  the 
foliole  moves  there  must  be  contact  with  a  conductor ;  for  I  hold  it 
possible  that  the  plant  may  be  capable  of  developing  within  itself  suffi- 
cient of  such  force  to  close  its  folioles  (a  seemingly  protective  movement) 
if  roughly  handled." 

These  experiments  were  witnessed  by  another  M.D.,  Mr.  Edward 
Divers,  who  corroborates  the  fact  by  stating,  "  WhUe  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  proved  highly  sensitive  to  the  slight  contact  of  your  finger,  or  of 
a  piece  of  steel  held  in  your  hand,  they  were  not  sensitive  to  the  similar 
contact  of  glass.** 

Now  after  this  description,  should  any  of  my  ingenious  readers  wish 
to  make  an  artificial  sensitive  plant,  he  must  proceed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Procure  4  feet  6  inches  of  copper  or  brass  wire  of  moderate  thick- 
ness. Cut  it  into  lengths  of  12  and  6  inches ;  for  instance,  cut  three 
pieces  into  lengths  of  12  inches  each,  and  three  pieces  into  6  inches 
each,  which  will  dispose  of  the  whole  length  of  4  feet  6  inches  ot 
wire. 

Place  all  these  lengths  of  wire  evenly  at  one  end,  and  twist  them 
together  for  about  4  inches  from  the  bottom  (this  is  to  form  the  stem 
or  trunk  of  the  tree).  Next  bend  each  of  the  wires  separately  out- 
wards, so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  branches ;  you  will  then  have 
a  miniature  tree  as  it  appears  in  winter. 

The  next  process  is  to  clothe  it  with  foliage ;  this  must  be  done  by 
cutting  the  leaves  out  of  green  tissue  paper,  and  fastening  them,  leaf 
by  lea^  to  the  branches  by  means  of  silk  thread.  There  should  of  course 
be  a  stalk  to  each  leaf,  by  which  to  tie  it  with  the  sUk  to  the  tomchee, 
so  as  to  allow  the  leaf  full  play. 

After  you  have  thus  constructed  this  artificial  tree,  plant  it  in  a  flower- 
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pot  containing  very  dry  soil  or  sand,  plunging  only  so  much  of  the  trunk 
into  the  soil  as  to  give  steadiness  to  the  structure. 

Now  for  the  exhibition  of  this  electrical  phenomenon.  Place  the  flower- 
pot on  three  inverted  and  perfectly  dry  tumblers,  or  on  any  other  non- 
conducting substance,  to  form  a  stund ;  one  end  of  a  brass  chain  or  wire 
must  be  joined  to  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  other 
end  fiEustened  by  tying  or  otherwise  joining  it  to  the  root  of  the  imaginary 
pliemt  The  chain  or  wire  may  be  introduced  through  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flower-pot,  or  passed  over  the  side  and  dipped  into  the 
soil  to  the  root.  On  the  machine  being  put  into  motion,  the  leaves  will 
immediately  rise  up,  and  continue  to  stand  erect  in  this  position  so  long 
a:s  the  electricity  is  passing  through  them. 

You  will  observe,  by  stating  that  the  leaves  will  me,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  in  a  suspended  posture  before  the  application  of  the 
electricity  to  them,  and  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  stalks  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  the  branches  were  sufficiently  slender  to  allow 
them  to  £Edl  by  their  own  weight. 

If  while  the  plant  is  under  the  power  of  electricity,  the  finger  or  any 
good  conducting  agent  is  made  to  touch  any  part  of  the  plant,  the 
electricity  will  be  drawn  off,  and  the  leaves  will  in  a  remarkable  manner 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  drooping  foliage  of  the  real  sensitive  plant. 

Voltaic  or  galvanic  electricity  and  that  produced  by  an  electrical 
machine  are  of  a  similar  nature,  but  the  method  of  obtaining  it  is  very 
diflerent. 

When  electricity  is  to  be  produced  by  an  electrical  machine,  the 
apparatus  cannot  be  kept  too  dry,  and  the  glasses  should  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  a  warm  flannel,  or  silk  handkerchief;  but  in  the  case  of 
galvanic  batteries,  a  fluid  is  the  chief  agent  employed,  as  will  be  seen  as 
we  proceed. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  batteries — each,  however,  having  its 
special  purposes :  there  are  Groves',  Daniels',  Smee*s,  Bunsen's,  Cruik- 
shank's,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Groves^  is  more  powerful,  but  also  more  expensive  than  the  others, 
and  is  used  principally  for  exhibitions  for  the  electric  light,  and  ex- 
periments where  greater  strength  is  required. 

Daniels'  is  useful  when  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  continuous  flow 
of  electricify,  although  of  not  very  high  power. 

Smee's,  Bunsen's,  Cruikshank's,  &c.f  are  generally  used  with  the  electric 
coil  machine,  or  giving  shocks,  and  exhibiting  experiments  of  various 
kinds. 

I  suppose  the  majority  of  my  young  readers  would  hardly  consider 
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there  was  any  fiin  in  the  experiments  they  may  be  able  to  perform 
with  the  galvanic  battery  unless  the  shocks  they  should  produce  would 
nighten  the  person  on  whom  they  are  made  nearly  into  fits. 

There  will  not  be  much  harm  done  if  these  experiments  are  tried  by 
one  boy  upon  another.  But  should  that  species  of  mischief  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  schoolboys  be  associatea 
with  cruelty  in  the  application  of  these  experiments  to  inoffensive  and 
dumb  animals  which  cannot  speak  their  trouble,  or  remonstitite  with 
them  on  the  uncalled-for  pain  to  which  they  may  be  wantonly  subjected, 
in  order  to  afford  a  morbid  and  heartless  amusement,  then  the  spirit 
loses  its  manly  character,  and  is  degraded  by  a  cowardly  and  cruel 
action. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  explain  how  the  several  kinds  of  batteries  are 
constructed.  I  would  first  recommend  Smee's  battery  as  a  good  pattern, 
and  best  suited  to  your  wants ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  well  to  be  versed 
in  the  battery  line,  so  I  will  endeavour  to  enlighten  you  on  the  con- 
Htruction  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  I  may  here  state  that 
all  batteries  are  composed  (with  very  few  exceptions)  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  platinized  silver. 

To  show  the  action  that  takes  place  in  a  battery,  suppose  we  make 
one  of  an  old  copper  penny  and  a  piece  of  zinc  of  the  same  size.  Bore  a 
hole  at  the  edge  of  each' piece  of  metal,  through  which  pass  the  end  of  a 
copper  wire,  and  twist  it  so  as  to  make  it  firm.  Next  get  a  small 
eaHheniware  gallipot,  and  place  the  penny  and  piece  of  zinc  on  their 
edges  in  it ;  let  the  distance  apart  between  the  two  metals  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  ;  take  care  you  do  not  let  them  touch, — ^this  can  be  prevented 
by  placing  a  small  stone  at  the  bottom  for  the  plates  of  your  battery  to 
rest  against.  Now  fill  the  pot  with  clean  soft  water,  and  drop  into  it 
twenty  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid) ;  you  will  immediately 
perceive  a  great  number  of  minute  bubbles  adhering  to  the  side  of  the 
zinc,  but  no  perceptible  difference  will  be  observed  on  the  copper. 

If,  however,  the  ends  of  the  wire  be  brought  into  contact,  the  bubbles 
will  be  seen  to  leave  the  zinc  and  fly  to  the  copper,  then  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  burst ;  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  odour  will 
be  perceived,  which  is  hydrogen,  one  of  the  gases  of  which  water  cou- 
nts, and  is  the  lightest  gas  known,  being  fifteen  times  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere.  It  was  formerly  used  for  inflating  balloons,  but  since  the 
improvements  in  the  manufsusture  of  coal-gas,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a 
much  lower  price,  it  is  now  very  seldom  employed  for  that  purpose,  and 
is  superseded  by  the  cheaper  article. 

If  you  have  performed  the  experiment  with  a  penny  and  a  piece  of 
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zinc,  you  will  ob&erve  that  the  zinc  is  being  corroded  by  tlie  water  and 
litriol.  Now  if  you  had  a  large  battery  with,  perhaps,  twenty  pairs  of 
plates,  it  would  be  almost  endless  work  to  fix  fresh  ones  every  time  it  in 
i-eqiusite  to  supply  them ;  but  the  labour  can  in  a  great  degree  be 
avoided  by  amalgamating  the  zinc,  which  is  accompUshed  in  the  follow- 
ing mannei*. 

Having  cut  the  zinc  to  the  required  form  and  .size,  it  must  be  im- 
mersed for  a  few  secondjs  in  the  liquid  before  mentioned;  then  im- 
mediately rub  some  mercury  on  it  with  the  end  of  a  stick  capped  witli 
flannel.  The  quicksilver  (mercury)  will  be  seen  to  adhere  to  the  metal, 
and  form  a  lustre  equal  to  the  reflector  of  a  highly  polished  mirror. 
After  amalgamating  both  surfaces,  the  water  will  have  very  little 
corroding  effect  upon  it,  and  consequently  it  will  last  much  longer. 
When  you  perceive  a  number  of  bubbles  rising  from  the  zinc,  at  tha 
time  that  neither  it  nor  the  wire  attached  to  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
copper,  the  zinc  will  require  to  be  freshly  amalgamated.  Some  degree  of 
precaution  is  essential  in  order  not  to  inhale  the  peculiar  ga.ses  which 
rise  during  the  time  the  operation  is  being  conducted.  If  you  can  spare 
a  little  of  your  pocket-money  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  better  to 
purchase  a  ready-made  battery,  which  may  be  obtained  fix>m  mo^t 
opticians. 

In  case  you  may  be  at  a  loss  to  select  any  one,  it  may  assist  you  in 
your  choice  if  I  name  a  few  with  whose  addresses  I  am  acquainted. 
Messrs.  Elliot  and  Brothers,  5,  Charing  Cross,  and  56,  Strand ;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Statham,  111,  Strand;  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  43,  Piccadilly ; 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Cox,  22,  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill, — all  of  London  ; 
and  Mr.  M.  Sadler,  19,  Aston  Street,  Birmingham,  frt)m  whom  I  have 
this  morning  received  a  catalogue  of  very  cheap  and  elegant  apparatuses. 
"  Galvanic  Batteries  from  Is.  6d. ;"  "  Galvanic  Machines  from  68.,"  and 
other  articles  of  a  similar  kind  equally  cheap.  If  you  doubt  yoiii 
capabilities  of  constructing  a  battery  and  coil,  I  may  hei%  advise  you  to 
purchase  them,  which  can  be  had  complete  for  12s.  6d.  ;  this  will  be 
much  cheaper  and  better  made  than  you  are  likely  to  make  at  your  first 
attempt. 

You  will  have  occasion  to  apply  to  some  of  these  or  other  scientific 
instrument  makers  for  several  articles  which  you  will  require,  such  as 
silk  or  cotton  covered  copper  wire,  tinfoil,  <fec.  <fec.,  which  you  will  not 
be  able  to  manufacture  for  yourself,  and  with  which  you  cannot  dispense. 

A  Smee's  battery  is,  I  believe,  always  constructed  with  amalgamated 
zinc  and  platinized  silver.  But  as  this  last-named  metal  is  so  expen- 
sive,  being  nearly  the  value  of  gold,  and  probably  out  of  the  reach  of 
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most  of  my  young  readers,  I  shall  substitute  copper  for  it,  which  will 
answer  almost  every  purpose  for  which  platmised  silver  is  required, 
and  but  little  inferior  in  power. 

The  peculiar  quality  possessed  by  platinum,  which  renders  it  so  useful 
in  batteries,  or  wherever  strong  adds  are  employed,  is  its  capability  of 
resisting  the  action  of  acids,  so  far  as  regards  their  corroding  power. 
Neither  can  it  be  melted  by  an  ordinary  fire  :  the  only  way  in  which  it 
ean  be  dissolved  by  the  application  of  heat  is  when  it  is  subjected  to  a 
very  powerful  battery,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner  as  carbon  in  the 
manu£Eu;ture  of  electric  lights  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  It  will 
therefore  be  perceived  that  platinum  is  a  metal  of  a  very  hard  and  en- 
diiring  character ;  another  recommendation  is  that  it  is  stronger  in  its 
action  than  copper.  But  notwithstanding  the  superior  properties  of 
this  valuable  metal,  many  first-rate  batteries  are  constructed  with 
copper  and  zinc.  You  must  not  therefore  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  platinized  silver  plates  to  make  an  effective  battery. 

A  Smee's  is  perhaps  about  the  simplest  and  most  easily  constructed 
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battery  in  use.     I  will  therefore  commence  the  subject  of  voltaiam  or 
galvanism  by  describing  one  of  them ;  and  I  hope  thane  will  be  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  understanding  the  several  parts  of  it  hy  a  little  attention  and 
reference  to  the  accompanying  figures. 

Fig.  1  i^epresents  a  full  view  of  a  Smee's  battery,  complete.     Fig.  2  is 
a  side  view  of  the  same :  the  same  letters  are  applied  to  the  same  parts 

in  both  engravings.  A,  fig.  1  and  2,  is  a  piece  of 
well-baked  mahogany,  or  other  hard  and  close- 
grained  wood,  4^  inches  long,  f  x  f .  Cut  a  lialf- 
inch  square  out  of  each  end,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing;  saw  a  kerf  along  the  bottom  for  the 
copper  to  be  fixed  in  :  the  other  end  of  the  copper 
is  to  be  inserted  in  a  similar  groove  in  a  piece  of 
cork,  or  some  other  dry  wood,  the  same  length  as 
the  breadth  of  the  plate,  which  is  to  be  3^  inches 
broad  and  9  inches  long ;  the  zinc  plates  are  to  be 
of  the  same  breadth,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  copper.  They  are  to  be  two  in 
number,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  copper,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  figs.  1  and  2.  Z  Z  are 
the  zincs  amalgamated,  as  before  described ;  C  the 
copper  plate,  the  two  ends  being  firmly  fixed  in 
their  respective  grooves.  The  ziucs  are  secured  in 
their  places  on  each  side  of  the  copper  by  the 
binding  screw,  B,  fig.  3,  which  can  be  procured 
from  any  of  the  establishments  I  mentioned ;  but 
if  money,  and  not  appearance,  is  the  consideration, 
an  ingenious  amateur  workman  could  connect  the 
two  zincs  together  by  soldering  or  otherwise  fasten- 
ing copper  wire  to  each,  and  Uien  twisting  them  together.  A  like  wire 
may  be  passed  through  the  wood,  and  joined  to  the  copper,  thus  doing 
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away  with  the  other  brass  screw,  D.  The  conducting  wires  may  be  also 
bent  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  and  hung  on  the  two  wires,  or  rather  the 
two  poles  of  the  battery.     The  wire  from  the  copper  or  platinized  silver 
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is  called  the  positive,  and  the  one  from  the  zinc  the  negative :  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  frequent  allusions  will  be  made  to  them. 

Before  setting  the  plates  in  their  places,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  varnish  all  the  wood-work,  and  especially  in  the  kerfe,  wiih  either 
common  shellac  varnish  or,  which  is  far  preferable,  red  seaUngwax 
dissolved  in  naphtha  or  spirits  of  wine.  The  process  of  melting  the 
sealingwax  may  be  hastened  by  crushing  it  fine,  then  pouring  the 
spirits  upon  it,  and  ahaking  it  welL  This  preparation  should  be  kept 
ready  for  use,  as  it  takes  several  days  before  it  becomes  thoroughly 
dissolved ;  and  there  are  few  things  that  annoy  and  irritate  an  ambitious 
and  impatient  youngster  more  than  to  have  to  wait  for  any  one  particulai- 
article  when  eveiything  else  is  ready,  and  he  is  anxious  to  proceed  with 
his  experiment. 

The  positive  plate  (copper)  may  be  placed  in  the  groove  while  the 
varnish  is  still  soft,  which  will  be  by  this  means  firmly  cemented ;  but 
you  must  wait  until  it  is  hard  and  diy — which  will  not,  however,  be 
long — ^before  you  attempt  to  fasten  the  negative  plate.  When  the 
sealingwax  varnish  is  diy,  and  the  plates  secured  in  their  proper  places*, 
your  voltaic  or  galvanic  battery  is  completed. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  operation.  Mix  carefully  in  a  stone  jar 
seven  parts  of  rain-water,  filtered  through  blotting-paper,  with  one  part 
of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid).  In  the  process,  while  the  acid  is 
mixing  with  the  water,  so  much  heat  la  evolved  that  if  a  glass  jar  be 
used  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  be  broken,  and  the  fiuid 
would  of  course  injui-e,  if  not  destroy,  everything  on  which  it  was  spilt. 
But  if  care  be  taken  in  the  working  of  the  batteries,  no  such  disastrous 
result  would  follow.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  misfortune  of  tliia 
kind  occurring  while  thus  employed,  the  best  and  most  effective  means 
to  prevent  the  acid  running  its  unchecked  career  in  mischief  is  to  wash 
the  place  or  article  well  with  hot  water  and  common  yellow  soap,  until 
the  acid  is  entirely  removed,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  first  washing 
oif  the  soap,  then  rubbing  the  end  of  your  finger  upon  the  place.  If 
the  finger  passes  over  the  damaged  spot  without  a  creaking  sensation,  or 
a  feeling  of  harshness  similar  to  what  is  felt  in  using  spring  or  hard 
water  for  washing,  you  may  consider  that  the  power  of  the  acid  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  operation ;  but  in  case  this  result  be  not  attained, 
you  must  persevere  in  your  washing  until  no  acid  remains.  Of  course 
the  scrubbing  must  be  resorted  to  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident,  otherwise  the  corroding  nature  of  the  acid  will  have  taken  too 
deep  a  hold  to  be  effaced  by  any  application  except  of  the  scissors  or  knife. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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iTHOTJGH  in  this  year  of  grace  to  speak  of  a  person  as 
drawing  the  long  bow  is  to  pay  him  anything  bat  a 
compliment,  there  was  a  time  when  every  loyal  subject 
of  the  realm  wonld  have  felt  that  an  insult  had  been 
offered  him  if  any  one  had  bold  him  that  he  could  noC 
draw  the  long  bow.  Indeed,  in  Edward  lY.'s  reign,  an  act  was  passed 
compelling  "  every  Englishman  and  Irishman  dwelling  with  En^ish- 
men  to  have  an  English  bow  of  his  own  hei^t,"  to  be  made  of  that 
sort  of  wood  l>est  suited  to  the  muscular  capacities  of  the  individual 
Moreover,  in  order  that  means  of  practising  might  be  provided,  it  was 
directed  that  butts  should  be  set  up  in  every  township,  and  that  the  in- 
habitante  should  "  shoot  up  and  down  at  them  every  feast  day,"  under  a 
][)enalty  of  one  hal^nny  when  they  should  omit  so  to  do.  In  these 
days  of  breeeh-Ioading  cannons  and  Snider  rifles,  when  as  far  as  the 
human  mind  can  anticipate,  weapons  of  destruction  have  been  brought 
as  near  perfection  as  can  be,  the  simple  instruments  of  warfare  used  by 
our  ancestors  cannot  fail  to  provoke  a  smile.  Yet  the  foundation  of 
England's  great  name  upon  the  battle-field,  and  consequent  importance 
as  a  nation,  was  laid  by  her  archers,  whose  skill  and  prowess  decided  the 
fate  of  many  a  fierce  fight,  and  made  them  renowned  and  feared 
throughout  Europe.  Who  forgets  the  part  they  played  in  the  famous 
fight  of  Cressy,  when  the  arbalests  of  the  Frenchmen  having  been  injured 
by  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fidlen,  they  drew  their  long  bows  from  their 
coverings,  with  the  strings  thoroughly  sound  and  dry,  and  poured  in  a 
still  more  deadly  diower  on  ihe  ranks  of  the  foe  ?  So  at  Agincourt. 
despite  the  big  guns  which  had  just  come  into  fashion,  and  from  which  so 
much  was  expected,  the  victory  was  in  reality  gained  by  the  Engliih 
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archers — a  £itct  which  King  Henry  himself  freely  acknowledged.  As  eveiy 
Englishmsoi  should  now  know  how  to  handle  his  rifle,  so  was  it  held 
that  all  loyal  subjects  should  be  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  bow  from  the 
very  earliest  period  of  our  history.  No  matter  what  his  quality  or 
position,  gentle  or  churl,  noble  or  peasant^  from  the  king  on  his  throne 
to  the  clodpole  in  his  hovel,  it  was  an  obligation  there  was  no  avoiding. 
Says  Bishop  Latimer,  in  the  famous  sermon  he  preached  before 
Edward  YI.,  who  was  himself,  like  his  progenitor,  a  most  skilful  archer, 
"  My  father  taught  me  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow  ;**  and  adds,  "  It  is 
best  to  give  the  bow  so  much  bending  that  the  string  need  never  touch 
the  arm,"  advice  which  tiiose  who  handle  the  bow  in  these  days 
would  do  well  to  follow,  as  thereby  they  avoid  the  necessity  of 
iv^earing  that  exceedingly  uncomfortable  appendage  known  as  the 
brace  or  gauntlet. 

Probably  our  boys  may  have  heard  of  the  H<mourable  Artillery 
'Company  of  London,  wMdi  now  occupies  the  foremost  posiUon  in  the 
volunteer  force.  It  was  originally  a  band  of  arehers,  and  has  always 
gone  by  its  present  title,  which  k  appropriated  from  the  French,  in 
which  language  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  entMorie^  was  archery. 
To  see  its  members  in  the  red  coat  and  bearskin  headdress  of  to^iay, 
with  their  rifles  at  their  sides,  one  can  hardly  foncy  that  they  belong  to  a 
fraternity  which  originated  in  1610,  and  held  weekly  military  exercises 
on  the  same  ground  at  Finsbury  as  they  now  occupy,  and  make  use  of 
for  a  like  purpose.  They  received  their  Charter  from  Henry  YIII.,  by 
which,  oddly  enough,  they  were  permitted  to  wear  dresses  of  any  colour 
except  purple  and  scariet^  and  to  shoot  at  birds,  if  not  pheasants  or 
herons,  within  two  miles  of  royal  palaces.  Just  as  our  riflemen  have 
attained  to  such  marvellous  proficiency  in  the  use  of  their  weapon,  so  the 
bowmen  of  old  performed  the  most  astounding  feats.  Whether  our  old 
friend  and  companion,  Lempriere,  is  historically  aocv^ate  when  he  tells 
us  the  story  of  Aster  of  Amphipolis  and  Philip  of  Maoedon,  it  is  imneoe»- 
sary  to  inquire.  Philip  may  or  may  not  have  lost  his  right  eye,  and  Aster 
may  or  may  not  have  been  hanged  as  he  had  been  promised ;  there  is 
no  necessity  to  step  out  of  our  own  borders  for  stories  of  remarkable 
feats  with  the  bow,  as  there  are  hosts  of  them  which  eome  ham  aonroeB 
whose  veracity  cannot  be  questioned.  Put  Bobin  Hood  out  of  the 
question,  and  Little  John  into  the  bargain,  as  some  unbelieving  bar- 
barians have  ventured  to  hint  that  neither  of  these  nursei'y  heroes  have 
ever  existed,  and  there  are  plenty  of  famous  archers  to  be  fbond.  King 
Harry  the  Eighth  could  try  conclusions  with  any  of  his  subjects,  while  his 
son  Edward,  with  all  his  studious  and  pioos  habits,  oould  hit  the  popinjay 
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in  the  head  at  400  yards.  The  latter,  himself,  relates  how  one  hundred 
•archers  of  his  guard  shot  before  him  at  a  well  seasoned  one-inch  board,  and 
many  of  them  pieroed  it  completdiy  through,  insomuch  that  the  points 
■of  their  arrows  fixed  tliemselves  in  another  board  that  had  been  placed 
behind  it.  There  is  also  a  story  told  of  an  attorney  named  Leigh, 
haiiiiig  from  Wigon,  in  Lancashire,  who,  it  was  'said,  shot  a  mile  in 
ihvee  flights,  and  a  multitude  of  instances  of  a  like  kind  which  space 
would  not  allow  me  to  mention  here,  and  many  of  which,  if  it  did,  are 
no  doubt  &miliar  to  my  readers.  It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  fiict,  that  for  a  yery  long  period,  indeed,  for  a  period  of  two 
oenturies  after  gunpowder  had  been  applied  to  military  purposes,  the 
long  bow  was  the  weapon  most  used  by  the  English  in  fighting  their 
battles.  The  musket  was  so  clumsy  and  complicated  in  its  mechanism, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  capacity  fbr  getting  out  of  order,  that  an  archer 
miglxt  shoot  six  arrows  in  the  tame  occupied  in  charging  and  discharging 
one  musket.  In  pretty  mu<^  the  same  proportion  we  find  nowadays 
that  the  breedi-loader  has  got  the  better  of  the  old  muzzle-loading  gun, 
and  is,  in  fiict,  supplanting  it  tm  the  weapon  to  be  used.  The  average 
lengtii  of  the  long  bow  was  six  feet,  and  that  of  the  arrow  three  feet, 
though  both  these  matters  very  much  depended  upon  ike  height  and 
«trength  of  the  diooter.  At  one  time  eyery  child  of  seven  was  com- 
piled to  b^;in  practise  with  the  longbow  ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  rather  to  weaken  than  improve  the  style  and  aim  of  the 
rising  generation,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  when  it  is  remembered, 
what  physical  exertion  is  required  to  stretch  an  ordinary  bow  at  the 
present  day. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  me  that  archery 
is  not  a  more  fietvoured  pastime  than  it  is.  No  doubt  in  many  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  the  West  of  England,  it  is  extensively  patronised, 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  popular  amusement  in  the  literal  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  Now,  considering  the  public  taste  for  outdoor 
sports,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  be,  more  particularly 
as  archery  involves  competition,  and  appeals  to  that  spirit  of  emulation 
that  we  like  to  import  into  our  pastimes.  Above  all  things  it  allows  our 
sisters  and  pretty  cousins  to  take  a  share  in  it,  a  recommendation  which 
most  of  our  boys  will  know  how  to  appreciate.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  all 
dispute  that  some  of  the  best  shots  in  England  are  ladies,  and  I  myself 
can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  their  shooting,  fix)m  an  opportunity  I 
had  of  forming  an  opinion  last  year  at  a  grand  Toxopholite  display  at 
Brighton,  wherein  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  There  is 
one  thing  that  everybody  must  admits  which  is  that  archery  is  an 
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exceedingly  healthy  exercise,  and  may  be  indulged  in  "with  very  great 
advantage  to  the  physical  man  or  woman.  It  involyea  none  of  that 
straining  or  over  exertion  which  can  be  uiged  against  other  sports  of  a 
more  violent  character,  but  expands  the  chest  and  hardens  the  muscles  of 
i^e  arm  in  a  highly  satisJGftctory  manner.  I  am  told  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  of  the  year  is  the  festival  of  the  Koyal  CiHnpany 
of  Scotch  Archers,  an  extensive  society  that  has  existed  for  centunes, 
and  has  its  head  quarters  at  Edinburgh,  where  weekly  meetings  for 
practice  are  held  in  certain  meadows  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  It 
has  a  veiy  laige  number  of  members,  and  s(«ne  exceedin^y  valuable 
prizes  to  be  shot  for  annually,  while  on  all  important  occasions  the 
uniform  of  the  Hoyal  Company,  which  is  made  of  dark  green  doth, 
fJEu^ed  with  black  braid  and  a  narrow  stripe  of  crimson  in  the  centre,  and 
A  hat  with  a  plume  of  black  feathers,  has  to  be  worn. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  entering  into  any  details  as  to  the 
use  of  the  bow.  If  my  readers  want  them  they  must  look  into  their 
"  Every  Boy's  Book,''  where  they  will  find  all  the  instruction  and  in- 
formation they  may  require.  Of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  during  the 
dull  season  of  the  year,  when  .football  is  over  and  cricket  has  not  yet 
begun,  our  boys  might  do  worse  than  amuse  th^nselves  with  archery. 
I  am  well  aware  that  at  school,  and  very  often  at-home  too,  it  is  urged 
as  an  objection  that  it  is  a  dangerous  pastime.  Pshaw,  dangerous !  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  taking  precautions  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  surely  so 
pleasant  an  amusement  should  not  be  lost  because  those  who  would 
take  part  in  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  careful.  The  sooner  English 
boys  take  care  to  alter  this  the  better.  ^ 


c^-^fi-^j^Af^cr^fi--^ 
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CHAPTER   II. 

iD  now  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  plan  I  proposed 
to  adopt,  and  which  was  to  free  me  from  the  toils  of 
the  enemy.  There  is  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Borneo 
a  superstition  of  a  peculiar  character,  but  which  has  been 
shared,  at  no  very  distant  date  either,  by  some  civilised 
races  in  Eui*ope.  It  is  believed  by  them  that  after  death — ^that  is, 
within  a  limited  period,  such  as  a  year  or  two,  and  more  particularly 
before  the  corpse  is  interred — the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  sometimes 
returns  to  its  tenement  of  flesh,  and  that  the  body,  when  thus  reani- 
mated, haunts  by  its  presence  the  scene  of  its  earthly  joys  and  son*ows» 
Sa  the  shade  of  the  deceased  warrior  flits  about  the  arena  of  his 
triumphs,  and  is  said  oftentimes  to  assume  the  very  aspect  the  body 
wore  when  it  fought  its  last  flght,  and  received  the  ghastly  wounds 
which  deprived  it  of  life.  The  time  selected  for  the  indulgence  of  the. 
peripatetic  inclinations  of  the  restless  spirit^  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  that  most  fearful  hour  of  the 

**  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  wm  set  on  fire ; 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl, 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  grares." 

Hbmbt  YL,  Fisrt  II. 

**  There  is  nothing  very  gnrprising  in  tiie  existence  of  sndi  a  super- 
stition  among  these  ignorant  savagee,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  similar 
belief  held  sway  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  some  few  hundred 
years  since ;  and  thnlliog  anecdotes  of  a  like  character  were  told  so 
lately  as  the  year  '45,  when  so  many  brave  Scottish  clansmen  and  chie& 
fell  on  the  bloody  field  of  the  OoUoden,  or  were  rathlessly  put  to  the 
sword  by  the  **  Batcher  Cumberland."     Of  this  superstition  I  intended 


nov,  as  a  last  reaouroe,  to  avail  myself;  ererytiiiiig  wasf&youiaUey  as  the 
hour  of  tbe  night,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  my  enemies  had 
already  inspected  my  body,  and  concluded  that  I  was  defunct,  the  only 
thing  required  was  that  I  should  '  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place/  and  perform  the  arduous  r61e  of  ghost  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
natural,  or  rather  supernatural,  to  defy  deteetion.  It  was  my  onlj 
chance.  I  was  too  weak  to  fight  or  to  run ;  in  fact,  I  was  half  afindd  that 
my  knees,  which  felt  feeble  and  tottering,  might  play  me  fedse,  and  that 
just  at  the  critical  moment  of  trial,  when  my  steps  ought  to  be  steady 
and  measured  as  that  of  the  stage  ghost  in  Haanlet^  my  1^  would  give 
way  under  me,  and  I  should  tumble  down  in  undignified  '  pose,'  and 
bring  down  upon  myself  the  retributive  daggers  of  the  spectators,  a  sort  of 
grim  burlesque  on  the  death  of  Ceesar.  I  thought  it  no  joking  matter 
at  the  time,  though,  I  assure  you.  Well,  having  made  up  my  deter- 
mination to  make  this  last  effort  for  dear  life,  I  sunmioned  up  all  my 
resolution  to  aid  me  in  the  attempt. 

'^  "With  clenched  teeth,  and  heart  wildly  beating  with  the  ezeitemenb 
of  the  moment,  I  pushed  aside  by  a  sudden  motion  of  my  arms,  the  dead 
bodies  lying  on  me,  and  then  rose  bolt  upright  on  my  feet.  Just  for  a 
passing  moment  I  took  a  quick  glance  round  the  spot  where  lay  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  then,  having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  points  of  the 
locality,  and  the  quarter  towards  which  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
bend  my  steps  in  order  to  effect  my  escape.  I  set  my  eyes  still  and 
j&uBt,  and  sought  to  give  them  the  stony  glance  which  death  imparts  to 
the  orbs  of  all  his  victims.  But  I  was  not  unobserved ;  already  the  noise 
made  by  my  rising  myself  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  group  of 
watchers  nearest  me,  the  same  who  had  been  angrily  discussing  the 
honour  of  having  slain  me.  In  an  instant  a  cry  of  alarm  sounded  from 
the  lips  of  all  those  warriors,  while  at  the  same  time  they  sprang  to  their 
feet^  and,  with  their  weapons  in  hand,  seemed  as  though  about  to  test 
my  claim  to  affinity  with  the  world  of  shadows.  I  became  conscious 
that  nearly  all  of  the  sleeping  savages  had  been  aroused  by  the  terrified 
exclamations  of  those  nearest  to  me ;  it  was  the  crisis  of  my  fate,  but 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  dozen  spears  were  pointed  at  me,  and  a 
hundred  voiees  yelled  forth  their  dire  resolve  to  sacrifice  me  on  the  spot^ 
an  old  man,  the  most  renowned  and  reiqpeotedof  their  chiefs,  i^Mrai^  for- 
ward, and  with  aneager,exdtedmaimer,  and  in tremblingaeoents, conjured 
and  commanded  his  oountiymen  to  abstain  from  any  act  of  violence. 

''  *  Friends  1  restrain  your  fiery  nature  i  We  war  not  with  the  dead. 
It  IS  the  White  Chief's  spirit.  Woe  be  to  the  man  who  attea^vts  with 
atGcilegfcouB  hands  to  stay  the  steps  of  the  departed  i ' 
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**  Though  I  expected  during  this  ordeal  nothing  bnt  a  speedy  and ' 
bloody  death,  I  can  aay  with  iarath,  that  my  nerves  never  failed  me  for 
a  moment,  axid  that  no  feeling  of  fear  paralysed  my  energies.  Raising 
my  right  arm  slowly  nn^  my  hand  was  on  a  level  with  my  shoulder,  I 
stretched  it  out,  and  after  a  mementos  pause  moved  from  my  position. 
With  very  slow  measured  paces  I  commenced  to  stalk  through  the  aroused 
eamp,  actually  passing  within  five  paces  of  the  dozen  armed  savages, 
who  stood  in  silence  and  terror  near  to  me.  I  marked  the  change 
which  quickly  toned  down  the  shouts  and  cries  of  astonishment  and 
rage  into  hoarse  whispers  of  awe-struck  and  solemn  observation.  I 
marked  likewise  (oh  !  with  what  a  sensation  of  reKef  and  thankfulness), 
that  the  advancing  stepe  of  a  hundred  braves  were,  by  the  words  of 
warning  of  the  old  chief,  checked  and  roeted  to  the  spot,  as  though  like 
liofs  wife  in  the  awfbl  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  the  judgment  of  heaven  had  fallen  upon  ihem,  and  they  were 
turned  into  pillars  of  salt ;  or,  like  the  revellers  who  have  been  dis- 
entombed in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  they  had  been  overtaken 
while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  cup  of  life  wi^  the  torrents  of 
burning  lava  £rom  the  furious  volcano  beneatii  whose  shadow  were 
planted  their  luxurious  habitations.  I  [marked  all  this,  and  I  knew 
well  that  I  was  safe,  and  that  these  murderous  savages  would  bear  me 
as  harmless  as  though  I  were  an  impersonation  of  the  Deity  himselfT 
What  a  picture  would  not  the  scene  at  this  moment  have  presented^ 
for  the  canvas  of  the  painter  !  Conceive  the  darkness  of  night,  made 
more  hideous  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  numerous  watch-fires,  but 
which,  beyond  the  circle  of  warriors,  was  unrelieved  by  ought,  and 
looked  in  its  Cimmerian  intensity  as  though  the  spectators  were 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  Hades  itself.  Picture  again  to  yourself, 
if  you  have  a  very  vivid  imagination,  the  groups  of  trembling  and 
cowed  savages  now  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
witnessing  a  supernatural  visitation.  Again,  in  the  foreground  was  the 
person  of  the  narrator,  hair  unkempt,  and  head  and  face  smeared  all 
over  with  the  blood  which  had  trickled  firom  the  wound  in  his 
temples.  As  a  background  to  all  this,  imagine  the  gloomy  forest,  the 
trees  of  which,  as  they  threw  their  giant  arms  about  in  fentastic  sport, 
and  with  their  huge  trunk  knotted  and  gnarled  all  over,  seemed  not 
unlike  so  many  weird  m<mstersi  Let  your  mind's  eye  portray  all  this, 
and  you  will  have  as  good  an  idea  of  ihe  striking  and  dramatic  tableau 
which  presented  itself  to  the  awestruck  assembly  as  I  can  give  you. 
My  step  at  first  faltered  slightly  through  weakness  and  a  natural 
tremour,  but  soon  it  regained  its  wonted  firmness.     With  the  calm 
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deliberation  that  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  oharaoterize  the 
movements  of  a  visitant  from  the  other  world,  I  advanced  stead- 
fastly on  my  course,  neither  seeking  to  avoid  the  terrified  knots  of 
spectators,  nor  by  gesture  or  mien  in  any  way  taking  heed  of  their 
proximity  to  my  person.  I  brushed  past  one  group  so  closely  that  the 
individuals  composing  it,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  me  as  though 
fascinated  like  a  bird  under  the  influence  of  a  snake,  fell  back  with 
blanched  faces  and  whispered  expressions  of  dread.  During  all  the 
time  of  my  progress  through  the  €sital  circle  in  which  lay  the  dead  bodies 
of  my  followers,  not  a  word  was  uttered  aloud  with  the  exception  of 
the  exclamations  of  horror  that  greeted  my  first  appearance.  With 
joy  inexpressible,  I  perceived  I  was  approaching  the  confines  of  the 
camp,  and  would  soon  be  free  ,again ;  but  yet  all  fear  of  detection  was 
not  at  an  end,  for  what  if  some  of  the  more  hardy  and  incredulous  of 
the  enemy  followed  me  for  curiosity's  sake  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
watch-fires!^  But  the  fear  ini^ured  by  my  supposed  presence  'in 
the  spirit '  had  been  much  too  complete  for  the  most  valorous  among 
them  to  undertake  such  a  project,  smd  when  at  length  I  passed  the  last 
man  in  the  multitude,  I  knew  by  the  continued  silence  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  pursuit.  It  was  only  when  my  figure  finally  disap- 
peared in  the  shades  of  night,  and,  when  slowly  stalking  under  the 
protection  of  the  sombre  clumps  of  trees  which  formed  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest,  tiie  last  glimpse  of  me  was  lost,  that  the  tongues  and  limbs  of 
the  mute  and  spell-bound  assembly  were  loosed,  and  every  man  gave  vent 
to  his  long  pent-up  feelings  of  amazement  and  superstitious  awe.  And  I 
— I  was  safe  in  the  sylvan  solitude  around  me^  and  could  breathe  once 
more  with  a  sense  of  security.  The  ordeal  had  been  a  terribly  severe 
one,  and  now  that  the  excitement  which  had  buoyed  me  up  had  passed 
away,  mj  overstrung  nerves  fidled  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  dead 
swoon.  This  faintness  only  lasted  a  few  minutes.  I  soon  recovered 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  me  to  proceed  on  my  way.  Kefresliing 
myself  with  a  draught  of  water  from  a  running  stream  near  at  hand,  1 
lost  no  time  but  hurried  on,  and  before  morning  broke  was  sufficiently 
far  from  my  cheated  enemies  to  rest  myself  and  look  about  for  some 
human  habitation  where  I  could  obtain  food.  Not  fiar  from  me  I 
observed  the  huts  of  some  friendly  natives,  who  recognized  me  and  gave 
me  shelter  and  food,  and  eventually,  after  recruiting  my  strength,  I 
returned  to  our  head-quarters  and  gave  information  of  the  disastrous 

*  Might  not  some  Boientificallj-moliiied  Bomeao,  tax  in  adranoe  of  hh  ago  and 
nation,  be  deaiKnis  of  witnwaing  a  glioai  malt  into  "  thin  air/'  a  praefcioal  iiloatra- 
tion  of  Professor  Pepper's  popolar  speotte  as  painted  in  his  diMoWing  view  ? 
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termination  of  the  raid.  Thus  I  saceeeded  in  eaoaping  fh>m  what  my 
readers  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  a  very  awkward  position. 
'  111  news  flies  apace,*  and  the  intellig^ice  of  onr  discomfiture  had  long 
preceded  my  arrivaL 

^'  On  arriving  at  the  camp,  therefive,  I  was  greeted  by  the  ddefii  with 
delighted  oongratnlations  at  my  lucky  escape,  for  they  had  mourned  me 
as  dead,  and  looked  upon  my  loss  as  the  most  serious  blow  that  could 
have  befiidlen  the  tribe.  Now  they  all  crowded  round  me,  and  requested 
my  advice  and  assistance  to  rescue  them  from  the  presence  of  the 
invaders,  who  would,  doubtless,  now  attack  the  town  itself  Thanking 
them  all  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  I  advised  submission ;  for  it 
was  not  possible  that  they  could  resist  the  terriUe  arms  of  which  our 
enemies  had  become  possessed*  I  also  recommended  that  certain  of  the 
most  influential  of  our  chiefii  (or  *  Datus,'  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Bomean  tongue,)  should  be  sent  as  a  deputation  to  the  triumphant 
enemy,,  with  proposals  to  treat  with  them  on  honourable  terms,  but  in 
the  event  oC  their  refusing  hostages  axid  presents,  then  to  empower  our 
commissioners  to  tender  our  complete  submission,  for  it  was  useless  to 
engage  in  war  with  them  while  we  had  nothing  to  oppose  against  their 
firearms  but  bows  and  arrows  and  the  *  Sumpttau,*  a  wei^n  whidi 
may  be  described  as  a  tube  some  eight  feet  in  length,  through  which  the 
DyoJcs  blow  small  sharp-pointed,  and  often  poisoned,  arrows.  There 
was  of  course  an  outcry  at  this,  for  although  they  were  not  prepared  to 
fight,  few  among  these  warriors  had  calmly  made  up  their  minds  *  to 
eat  humble  pie,'  and  acknowledge  thus  openly  their  military  inferiority, 
to  a  tribe  they  had  hitherto  vanquished.  They  were  ridiculously  proud, 
these  naked  barbarians,  and  spoke  of  their  prestige,  but  refused  never- 
theless to  starike  a  blow  to  retrieve  their  honour.  However,  I  had  a  plim 
in  my  mind,  by  which  I  proposed  to  turn  the  tables  on  our  successful 
foe,  and  unfolded  it  the  council  of  dejected  chiefs.  I  proposed  that  for 
a  sh<»t  space  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  including  ihe  women,  should 
turn  thor  sole  attention  to  manufacturing  mats,  and  other  useful  or 
ornamental  articles^  and  that  when  a  certain  sum  had  been  realised  by 
their  sale,  that  I  or  any  one  else  whom  they  chose  to  d^mte,  should  go 
to  £kx£^and  with,  the  money,  and  purchase  powder  and  muskets,  of  the 
newest  and  most  approved  pattern.  I  then  promised  to  instruct  them  in 
the  use  of  the  firearms,  thus  acquired,  and  to  lead,  them  when  proficient 
into  the  country  of  our  insolent  enemy,  and  then  they  could  take  a 
signal  revenge,  and  wipe  away  the  iSshonour  of  the  present  humiliating 
treaty.  My  {nroposition  was  received  with  rapture ;  there  was  not  a 
dissentient  voice*     All  the  chiefe,  who  had  hitherto  stood  round  my 
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bed  Bide  in  sullen  silence^  embraced  me,  and  each  other,  with  a  fervour 
more  embarrassing  than  pleasant^  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  danced 
and  aniqpped  their  fingers,  about  the  room,  like  so  manj  children.  Of 
course  the  belief  which  we  heard,  existed  among  the  Idaans,  that  I  had 
been  killed  in  the  fight,  but  that  my  spirit^  jealous  of  its  late  earthly 
habitatian;  being  subjected  to  any  iudignify,  had  oony^ed  my  body 
away,  was  not  to  be  dispelled,  but  our  emissaries  were  instructed  to 
encourage  this  idea  among  our  deluded  conquerors,  and  appear  alive  to 
the  value  oi  their  loss ;  ly  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  do  my  best  to  get 
well,  and  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  lie  '  perdu '  in  my  dwelling* 
This  I  found  hard  to  do  after  ha;ring  sufficimtly  regained  my  health 
to  walk  about  my  house,  which,  like  those  chiefly  in  use  among  the 
Malays,  was  built  on  posts,  and  covered  with  the  leaf  of  the  palm-tree ; 
it  was  floored  with  sfJit  bamboo,  and  was  in  eveiy  way  suitable  for 
this  tropical  dimate^  being  roomy  and  very  aiiy.  The  negotiations  of 
our  peace  commissionerB,  were  at  first  unsuccessful,  but  after  much 
deliberation,  terms  were  agreed  upon.  We  were  obliged  to  make  a  com- 
plete submission,  pay  a  heavy  subsidy,  give  hostages,  as  a  guarantee  of 
eur  good  fiuth,  aind  yield  up  some  of  our  women  and  young  men  as 
slaves.  It  was  in  the  last  d^reee  mortifyiog,  but,  like  'Ancient 
Pistol '  (when  down  on  his  knees  before  the  irasdUe  Welshman,  he  was 
forced  in  the  most  abject  manner  to  eat  the  leek  he  had  derided)^  we 
could  not  hdp  ourselves,  and  like  that  'scurvy  knave,'  look  you,  we 
mentally  exclaimed — 

^  *  By  this  leek  I  will  most  horribly  revei^e.  I  eat^  but  eke,  I  swear.' 
''In  short  we  swallowed  the  unpalatable  moutiiful,  carried  out  the 
articles  of  peace,  and  resolved  with  'curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,'  to 
bide  our  time.  For  a  wonder,  you  mi^t  hove  seen  any  day  in  ^e 
wedc  all  our  fire-eating  warriors,  now  sadly  crest-fallen,  busy,  like  so 
many  women,  making  dyed  mats  for  sale  to  some  of  the  northern  tribes 
of  'Lent'  or  sea  Dyaks.  In  this  respectable,  but  not  very  manly 
employment^  several  months  passed  away.  I  had  completely  recovered 
from  my  wounds,  but  had  to  move  up  and  down  my  house  Hke  a  caged 
Uon,  until  the  requisite  amount  of  the  material,  known  as  the  '  sinews  of 
war,^  was  accumulated.  At  length  Uie  happy  day  arrived,  when  by  dint  of 
industrious  exertions,  and  an  energy  that  could  not  have  been  excelled 
in  a  Manchester  cotton-spinning  &otory,  the  necessary  funds  were 
secured.  With  the  good  wiriies  of  all  the  tribe,  and  carrying  some 
X3,000  in  hard  dollars,  I  prepared  to  set  out  for  Singapore.  At  thi^ 
place  it  was  decided^  I  was  to  get  bills  in  London  in  exchange  for  the 
moneyy  and  as  soon  as  a  ship  sailed  I  wee  to  tako  my  departure  for 
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EngUoid.  This  was  a  laige  sum  of  money  to  intrust  me  with,  but  tKe  chiefs 
idied  <m  my  honour,  and  besides  they  had  no  altematiye.  I  expected 
to  putchase  with  it  500  muskets  and  bayonets  complete,  and  perhaps  a 
doaea  or  so  of  pistols  with  a  suitable  amount  of  gunpowder.  A  native 
eoasting  orafb  was  hired  for  my  conveyance,  and,  thanks  to  a  fair  wind^ 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  Singapore  on  the  twelfth  day  after  leaving  the 
shores  of  Borneo.  I  was  again  lucky  hece»  for  on  the  follow  evening  & 
barque  was  to  sail  for  LiverpooL 

**  I  engaged  my  passage  on  board  the  MicUu,  Mid  embarked  with  the 
bills  of  exchange  which  were  made  payable  on  certain  brokers  in. 
London,  and  punctually  on  the  following  day  we  ^t  under  weigh  for  our 
long  sea  voyage*  It  was  so  many  years,  Hawsepipe,  ^nce  you  had  left 
us,  and  all  that  time  I  had  not  even  seen  a  white  fucej  that  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  expressing  myself  in  English.  However,  before  I  had  been 
on  board  a  fortnight  the  hearing  the  old  familiar  accent  spoken  daily 
soon  brought  bock  my  native  tongue  to  me,  and  long  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  voyage  I  had  quite  releamed  the  language. 

"  Evecything  was  propitious  on  our  passage  through  the  Straits  and 
across  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Gape  was  rounded,  and  the  good  ship's 
bows  were  directed  towards  Old  England ;  but  when  we  reached  the 
<  chi^ '  of  the  Channel,  and  had  repainted  the  ship  outside,  and  made 
all  sporuee  and  smart  below  and  aloft  for  sailing  into  the  Mersey,  it  came 
on  to  blow  '  great  guns ; '  of  this,  with  a  sound  ship  under  our  feet,  we 
cared  little,  but  before  twenty-four  hours  were  over  we  experienced 
a  heavy  cross-sea,  such  as  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Channel  in  bad  weather. 
The  gale  also  increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  the  ship  laboured  greatly, 
and  like  a  spent  race-horse  seemed  much  dist^ressed ;  her  timbers  creaked 
and  groaned  as  though  in  mortal  agony,  and  she  reeled  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  most  alanningly.  On  the  second  day  the  Midaa  carried  away 
her  main-top-mast  and  jib-boom ;  and  worse  than  all  this,  we  discovered 
that  she  had  sprung  a  leak  in  her  fore-hold,  and  made  water  faster  than, 
with  all  our  exertions  at  the  pumps,  it  could  be  expdled.  The  men 
worked  well  and  ceaselessly,  and,  of  course,  I  expressed  my  intention  to 
,  fira-ego  my  immnnity  from  labour  as  a  passenger,  and  took  my  spell  at 
the  '  breaks '  like  the  rest  of  the  crew.  It  was  strange  thus  to  return 
to  the  ways  of  my  youth,  and  I  thought  it  more  than  likely  that  the 
singular  £ittality  which  had  directed  my  steps  to  sea  again  would,  in  all 
probability  mete  me  out  a  sailor^s  doom.  The  Midcu  made  water  so 
quickly,  that  it  seemed  inevitable  to  all  of  us  that  the  ship  must  founder ; 
she  became  also  water-logged  and  unmanageable.  When  he  found  that 
the  insidious  dement  had  increased  to  twelve  feet  in  the  hc^d,  and  that 
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the  vessel  had  began  to  settle,  it  was  decided  unanimoualy  that  it  on!  j 
remained  for  us  to  take  to  the  boats.  Death  was  certain  to  overtake 
OS  on  board  the  barque  before  another  twentj-four  hours,  unless  a  miracle 
intervened  to  save  our  lives,  whereas  it  was  possible  that  Uie  long  boat^ 
in  which  all  could  stow  away,  might  weather  the  gale.  It  would  never 
do,  therefore,  for  British  seamen  to  die  without  making  an  effort 
to  escape^  like  so  manj  Lascars,  whose  custom  it  toa  often  is  on  like 
occasions  to  beat  their  breasts  and  cry  ^  Mera  nasseeb,'  *  It  is  my  fate,' 
and  then  wait  tranquilly  the  death  that  might  have  been  averted 
by  prompt  measures.  The  long  boat  had  been  provisioned  and  had 
had  buckets  of  fresh  water  stowed  tinder  the  thwarts  so  as  to  be  handy 
for  an  emergency.  All  that  remained  for  us  to  do,  ther^ore,  was  to 
lower  her  into  the  water,  but  this  was  a  work  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  requiring  the  most  careful  handling. 

**  Our  skipper  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  the  crew 
also  were  all  '  good  men  and  true,'  and  as  staunch  and  steady  as  Knglish 
sailors  have  the  character  all  the  world  over  for  being  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  The  perilous  operation  of  lowering  her,  by  means  of  'yard' 
and  'stay*  tackles, — with  the  addition  of  'guys'  to  prevent  her  from 
swinging  to  and  fino  so  as  to  endanger  the  lowering  gear, — was  safely 
performed,  and  we  all  managed  to  gain  the  frail  shelter  she  afforded, 
with  the  melancholy  exception  of  one  poor  fellow,  an  '  ordinary  seaman,' 
who,  in  jumping  into  the  boat^  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  When 
we  pushed  off  there  were  nineteen  souls,  all  told,  in  the  long  boat. 
Sails  had  been  provided  in  case  they  could  be  used,  but  as  yet  it  was 
blowing  £bu:  too  hard  for  the  little  barque  to  carry  a  stitch  of  canvas. 
The  oars  were  put  out,  and  the  men  having  organised  themselves  into 
two  watches,  kept  pulling  steadily  away.  To  the  captain,  chief  mate^ 
and  myself,  was  del^;ated  the  arduous  and  delicate  operation  of  steering, 
and  this  duty  we  took  in  turns,  relieving  each  other  every  two  hours. 
We  resolved  on  running  for  the  coast  of  France,  supposed  to  be  distant 
by  dead  reckoning,  for  we  had  been  unable  to  take  any  observations, 
about  150  miles.  There  was  a  compass  in  the  boat  which  was  placed  in 
the  stem  sheets  dose  by  the  tiller.  By  keeping  the  frail  vessel  head  to 
sea,  we  hoped  to  prevent  the  '  green  sea '  from  making  a  dear  breach 
over  us,  though  of  course  we  were  all  soon  drenched  through  by  the 
driving  rain  and  the  spray  which  swept  over  the  boat  in  continuous  and 
blinding  showers,  the  saline  particles  in  whidi  were  very  painful 
to  one's  organs  of  sight ;  for,  being  helmsman,  I  had  of  course  to  keep 
'an  eye  to  windward.'  To  our  great  peril  we  at  last  shi{^>6d  a  heavy 
sea,  which  half  filled  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  consequently  soaked 
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cor  biflcoits,  thereby  inakrng  the  entire  supply  unfit  for  consumption. 
The  watch  off  duty  were  now  incessantly  employed  in  bailing  her  free 
of  the  water.  In  this  manner  the  ni^t  dosed  upon  us,  and  what  a 
night  it  was.  All  hands  expected  sudden  death  every  moment^  foi* 
constantly  the  sea  burst  in  terrific  force  over  us,  and  we  thought 
it  almost  impossible  that  the  boat  could  lire  out  those  long  dark  hours. 
At  length  daylight  broke  and  found  us  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
but  greatly  exhausted  and  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
To  our  inexpressible  joy,  about  7  o'clock  A.M.  a  large  ship  hove  in 
sights  and  we  made  every  endeavour  by  hcnsting  shirts  on  oars  to 
attract  her  attention.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  all  our  exertions 
would  end  in  failure,  for  slowly  and  tossing  heavily  on  the  stormy  sea, 
the  stately  man-of*war  (for  she  was  one  of  the  king^s  ships)  forged  along 
and  sailed  past  us.  Our  joy  was  turned  into  bitter  despair,  as  we  marked 
this,  our  last  chance  of  succour,  snatched  from  us,  when,  oh  !  happiness, 
we  saw  the  frigate  majestically  'wearing'  round  and  bearing  down 
upon  us  with  her  dose  reefed  topsails  bellying  out  to  the  blast,  and  her 
tall  masts  and  massive  spars  bending  with  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  gale  ;  again  hope,  alternating  with  despair,  filled  our 
breasts,  our  happiness  was  unbounded,  and  we  embraced  each  other 
with  congratulations  on  the  certain  deliverance  awaiting  ua.  For- 
tunately the  sea  had  somewhat  decreased,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
get  dose  alongside ;  we  were  not  long,  I  assure  you,  in  swarming  up  the 
ship's  side  by  the  aid  of  ropes'  ends  flung  to  us,  and  unless  my  reader 
has  known  what  it  is  to  feel  perfectly  safe  after  having  been  exposed 
for  a  length  of  time  to  imminent  peril,  it  would  be  futile  my  attempting 
to  define  the  ecstatic  feeling  of  finding  oneself  again  treading  the  deck 
of  a  <  tight'  ship.  The  gallant  frigate,  although  under  dose  reefed 
canvas  and  battling  against  half  a  gale  of  wind,  was  as  stiff  '  as  a 
chiurch,'  and  we  all,  even  the  most  reckless  among  US,  experienced  a 
feeling  of  thankfrdness  that  night,  as,  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal  in 
the  wardroom,  we  jumped  into  hammocks  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
kindness  of  the  captain  and  officers,  and  *  boused  it  out '  in  sleep. 

"  Well,  we  were  landed  in  safety  at  Portsmouth,  to  which  great  naval 
dep6t  the  man-of-war  was  bound,  and  I  made  my  way  to  London  at 
once.  As  to  the  money  orders,  they  were  quite  safe,  for  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  secrete  them  about  my  person,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
our  ultimately  reaching  terra  firmay  I  might  be  able  to  prosecute  my 
mission.  When  you  met  me,  Hawsepipe,  two  hours  ago,  I  was  just 
returning  from  the  gonmaker's  in  Whitechapel,  with  whom  I  have 
made  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  amount  of  firearms. 
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<'  I  hope  to  Tetarn  to  mj  old  aasociateB  next  month,  and  I  hftye  seen  a 
ship  in  the  docks  which  sails  for  Stngapcwe  jnst  about  the  time  the  arms 
and  powder  will  be  ready  for  shipment ;  and  ^en/'  added  JamesoB^ 
his  hce  lighting  up  with  savage  exnltatian,  *^  after  drilling  my  men  in 
the  manual  and  platoon,  I  diall  be  ready  to  teach  the  wretches  who 
slew  my  sons,  that  two  can  play  at  the  deadly  game  of  leaden  "  balls," 
and  that  it  had  been  better  for  them  that  they  had  never  been  tanght 
the  fatal  secret  which  Friar  Bacon  gave  to  the  worid." 

'<  By-the-by,"  I  said,  intermpting  him  in  his  soliloquy,  '^  you  never 
told  me  how  yonr  enemies  got  those  mnskets,  and  how  they  leamt  the 
art  of  using  them  to  sndi  good  pnrpoae."     ^  Didn't  It"  said  he. 

<'  It  seems,  then,  that  an  English  trading  vesBel  was  driven,  like  oar 
poor  old  ComeUe^  on  the  coast  daring  a  severe  storm  frcMn  the  north- 
ward. 8he  was  laden  chiefly  with  firearms  and  gunpowder.  I  never 
heard  where  she  was  bonnd  to,  bat  every  soal  <m  board  her  penshidd, 
with  the  exception  of  a  '  tindal '  of  lascats,  who  had  been  a  private  in 
the  Bombay  Marine  Battalion.  This  man  taught  his  captors,  in  con- 
sideration of  being  given  his  liberty,  the  European  method  of  handling 
the  muskets.  They  saved  from  the  wreck  nearly  three  hundred  stand 
of  arms,  and  some  casks  of  gunpowder,  and  after  a  month's  quiet  drill, 
decided  upon  tr3ring  the  efficacy  of  their  new  wei^xnis  on  their  old 
enemies.  They  had  been  very  cunning,  these  Idaans,  and  never  used 
the  firearms  xmtil  they  got  us  in  their  dutches  and  quite  at  their  mercy, 
but  I  will  pay  them  oft/*  he  resumed,  grinding  his  teeth  with  sage  and 
mortification  as  he  thought  of  the  humiliatuig  defeat  and  submission  of 
his  tribe.  ''  But,"  said  I,  ^^  Jameson,  have  you  no  fiiends  or  relations  in 
England  that  you  would  care  to  see  before  you  leave  yoor  native  land, 
perhaps  for  ever?'  '<Not<me,"  he  rejoined,  gloomily,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  me.  *'  I  have  not  a  relative  alive  that  I  know  of ;  andas  to  friends," 
he  added,  bitterly,  ^'  why,  what  are  one's  friends  after  twmity  years 
of  abdence )"  We  parted  for  that  day,  but  before  he  sailed  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  my  old  shipmate  and  friend,  for  I  had  a  great  liking  to  the  man, 
and  his  voice  brou^^t  back  to  my  memory  some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life.  I  saw  him  on  board  at  Qravesend,  and  we  parted  with  mutual 
good  wishes  and  regrets,  I  to  hum-drum  life  in  London,  for  I  was  striving 
to  earn  my  daily  bread  by  hard  and  uncongenial  work  as  a  clerk  in  a 
counting-house,  a  quill-driver,  as  we  used  contemptuously  to  tenn  sudi 
patient  drudges  at  sea,  and  he  to  his  wild  savage  life^  his  adopted 
countrymen  in  for  off  unhappy  Borneo^  and  the  gratification  of  his 
plans  of  a  bloody  and  terrible  revenge. 

(To  be  earUimted,) 


Sltaiijer  i\m  Jfitlion. 


gHE  roDunca  of  life  ia  not  confined  to  tbe  chief  ■etora  on 
ita  stage.  The  doingB  of  men  mnd  women  §iw*ja  interest 
UB,  but  it  is  aa  Mnming  aometimee  to  note  the  exjdoite  of 
their  inferiors.  For  example^  in  the  Ieg«id  of  the  stoUn 
spoon,  and  all  tlM  evila  that  feUowed  that  petty  laroeacj, 
the  Ibgpie  ia  ecarceijr  second  in  interest  to  Uie  Maid.  So  with  Baron 
Trench :  take  away  his  spiders  and  who  would  care  for  him  t  Tlw 
starling  that  oould  not  get  ont  is  as  important  as  aay  charaoter  in 
Steme'a  book ;  and  I  am  not  sore  that  Crusoe  would  ever  have  become  a 
boBom  &iend  of  mine  but  for  the  parrot. 

My  own  experienoe  and  that  of  my  friends  have  yielded  some  few 
incidents  in  which  "oar  dumb  friends"  have  played  their  part  Tbase 
are  all  true  and  interesting,  and,  I  think,  worUi  reoordiAg. 

Kot  long  aioce,  in  a  am&U  provincial  theatee,  a  new  ^eoe  was  about 
to  be  prodooed  in  which  there  w«e  required,  as  "properties,"  vases  of 
red  rosea.  The  property-man  procured  some  bouquets  of  paper  flowers 
for  the  purpose,  and  put  them  away  in  a  cupboard  in  the  Green-rooin 
until  they  were  required.  But,  though  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
lock  the  cupboard  door,  on  the  night  of  the  peiformasoe^  one  of  tiiese 
bouquets  was  miimiTig  I  Search  was  made  and  inquiries  instituted,  but 
without  success.  The  roses  were  not  to  be  found.  Months  el^Med, 
and  the  tragedy  of  Eamiet  was  about  to  be  represented  at  this  theatre, 
and  aa  a  matter  <rf  ooune,  the  "  proper^  "  skull  which  figures  so  pro- 
minently ia  that  drama  was  in  reqnisitimi.  This  was  kept  in  the  mp- 
board  I  have  mentioned,  and  on  ita  being  sought  there,  the  hollow 
sockets  from  which  the  eyes  had  once  looked,  appeared  to  be  filled  with 
a  faint  rosy  light, — a  glow  as  from  Bupematoral  fire  within.  Here  was 
a  mysterj  I    But  it  was  one  eaaly  solved.     On  baag  taken  from  the 
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shelf,  the  skull  was  found  to  be  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  long  lost 
roses,  torn  into  countless  shreds  so  as  to  form  a  soft  and  delicate  bed  for 
the  repose  of  a  little  family  of  young  mice  1  There  they  lay,  in  roeeate 
luxuriance,  in  this  grim  and  ghastly  cradle,  which  maternal  care  had  so 
assiduously  prepared  for  their  reception. 

I  was  mentioning  this  incident  to  a  friend  the  other  day,  and  it 
recalled  to  his  mind  an  occurrence  not  altogether  dissimilar,  but  invol- 
ving an  idea  &r  more  beautifuL  He  said  it  had  always  been  his  custom 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  children  a  love  for  all  created  things, 
including  those  of  the  insect  world.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
would  never  maim  or  kill  even  objects  of  general  aversion,  but  would 
often  bring  home  and  carefully  tend  insects  which  they  had  found  in 
their  country  walks.  Among  other  things,  they  had  once  brought  into 
the  house  two  or  three  caterpillars,  which,  not  being  confined,  crawled 
away  and  were  given  up  for  lost  On^  bright,  wacrm,  beautiful  day  in 
the  early  summer,  when  the  sun  was  streaming  into  his  study  in  a  broad 
fiood  of  gold,  my  friend  was  surprised  to  find  a  gorgeous  butterfly  in  the 
room,  and  still  more  surprised  when  another  6f  the  same  kind  made  its 
appearance.  The  windows  of  ^e  room  ware  dosed,  and  he  could  not 
account  for  this,  tintil  on  examination  he  found  that  they  had  issued 
from  the  eyes  <^  a  skull  which  surmounted  the  book-case !  The  poor 
insects  had  crawled  into  that  strange  retreat  and  had  passed  through 
the  changes  natural  to  them  under  ^e  dome  of  the  skull,  until  the 
genial  sunshine  brought  them  forth  in  their  changed  state — almost 
realicing  to  the  eye  the  beauUful  idea  of  the  Fisyche  of  tiie  Greeks, — 

the  human  soul  in  the  form  of  a  butterflv. 

« 

Needlework  done  by  a  sparrow  is  a  curiosity !  Tet  a  friend  has 
several  specimens  of  it  The  sparrow  was  a  poor  little  thing  that  had 
tumbled  from  the  nest,  and  was  picked  up  for  dead.  But  my  friend — a 
kindly,  good  woman — took  it  into  the  house  and  nursed  it  till  it  was 
well,  and  grew  to  be  a  merry  little  chirping  fellow  as  one  would  wish 
to  sea  Its  gratitude  seemed  unbounded,  and  it  grew  so  tame  and 
domesticated  that  it  would  hop  about,  perching  on  one*s  shoulder  or 
finger,  regardless  of  open  doors  or  windows.  One  day  my  friend  sat 
hemming  a  frill,  and  just  as  she  had  set  a  stitch  in  the  frill,  the  sparrow 
hopped  on  to  her  arm.  She  stopped  to  speak  to  it,  and  as  she  did  so  it 
icok  the  needle  into  its  beak  and  drew  it  out  to  the  lengtii  of  the  cotton. 
The  needle  was  set  in  again,  and  it  repeated  the  feat,  fluttering  and 
de)ighted  with  it.  This  was  repeated  until  the  sparrow  had  hemmed  a 
piece  three  inches  in  length.  What  is  more  singular,  it,  on  many 
subsequent  occasions,  went  through  the  same  process,  friends  coming 
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expressly  to  see  the  sparrow  at  woi^.  The  little  fellow  got  through 
nearly  a  yard  in  alL  But,  alas !  for  the  fate  of  pets  !  After  a  while 
the  sparrow  grew  so  tame  that  it  was  suffered  to  spend  hours  in  the 
garden,  b^ond  the  limits  of  which  it  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  explore. 
One  sunny  day  it  flew  out  as  usual ;  but  did  not  return.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  was  killed  by  some  cat  or  dog.     Certainly  it  was  seen  no  more. 

Speaking  of  dogs,  one  can  hardly  expect  credence  for  perfectly 
authenticated  tales  of  their  sagadty.  I  knew  an  instance  in  which  a 
dog  always  trotted  home  and  apprised  his  mistress  that  her  husband  was 
at  the  public  house  getting  drunk.  It  would  come  bustling  in,  showing 
the  utmost  excitement,  never  resting  tiU  the  woman  accompanied  it  to 
the  public  house.  Here  is  also  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge.  A 
widow  lady  had  a  terrier  to  which  she  was  very  fondly  attached,  but  it 
was  growing  old,  and  as  she  was  moving  into  lodgings  where  a  dog  was 
objected  to,  she  thought  it  best  to  have  it  destroyed.  This  intention 
of  killing  it  she  mentioned  to  her  son,  while  the  dog  was  present  It 
instantly  leapt  firom  her  arms  and  went  out  of  the  room.  For  several 
days  the  widow  coaxed  and  enticed  it  to  her  in  vain  :  it  shrank  away 
into  comers,  where  it  would  be  found  shivering,  and  with  tears  standing 
in  its  eyes.  A  similar  instance  was,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  given  in  Notes 
and  Queries  not  long  since,  and  its  authenticity  being  questioned, 
numerous  correspondents  came  forward  with  confirmatory  testimony 
derived  firom  their  own  experience. 

I  would  not  venture  to  tell  the  dog-story  I  am  about  to  give  were  I 
not  perfectly  certain  of  its  truth.  For  a  good  many  years  two  friends, — 
let  us  call  them  Brown  and  Smith, — always  went  out  together  partridge 
shooting.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  clever  dog,  called  Jock,  belong- 
ing  to  Smith.  In  course  of  time  Brown  died,  but  on  the  1st  of 
September  Jock  betook  himself  to  Brown*s  house,  and  whined  and 
growled  about  there,  and  continued  to  do  the  same  for  several  days. 
What  is  yet  more  singular,  Jock  repeated  this  the  second  and  third 
year.  There  will  be  those  disposed  to  class  this  with  Mr.  Jingle's  story 
of  the  sagacious  Pinto,  and  I  cannot  be  surprised ;  but  the  incident  is 
remembered  by  both  families,  and  is  unquestionably  authentic. 

Let  me  give  here  a  story  about  insects. 

A  clergyman,  son  of  a  &mous  sculptor,  and  formerly  in  the  Indian 
army,  relates  this  anecdote  of  insects.  They  were  greatly  troubled  witli 
some  local  variety  of  them  at  Calcutta.  Nothing  was  free  from  the 
ravages  of  these  little  nuisances,  and  the  great  difficulty  was  to  preserve 
food  from  being  overrun  by  them.  One  night  they  tried  an  expenment. 
They  placed  the  food  upon  a  table  round  which  they  drew  a  circle  of 

2f 
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some  preparation  of  lime,  taking  great  care  that  there  should  be  no 
opening  through  which  an  ant  might  make  its  way  without  passing  ovear 
this  fiery  ring.  But  the  precaution  was  in  vain.  Next  morning  the 
food  was  literally  covered  with  ants.  Unable  to  solve  the  mystery,  they 
determined  to  repeat  the  experiment  next  night,  and  to  watch  and  see 
what  hai^>ened.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  invaders  would  venture 
over  the  impediment :  if  not,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
arrive  at  the  food.  That  night's  watching  yielded  this  result — ^they 
found  that  the  ants  adopted  an  expedient  of  their  own.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  pass  the  barrier,  but  crawled  up  the  walls  on  to  the  ceiling, 
and  thence  dropped  on  to  the  table.  There,  of  course,  they  were 
prisoners,  as  their  ingenuity  was  not  equal  to  devising  a  means  of 
retreat. 

''With  the  adhesiveness  of  shrimps,''  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  ''one 
story  brings  another  with  it."  I  will  conclude  with  one  wholly  different 
in  character. 

A  literary  friend  narrates  this  adventure. 

He  was  staying  at  Brighton  in  small  apartments,  those  next  his  being 
occupied  by  a  stalwart  farmer,  his  wife,  and  boy.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  startled  by  a  succession  of  soimds, 

"  As  of  some  one  faintly  tapping, 
Tapping  at  the  window-pane.** 

He  lay  in  an  agony,  listening.  The  taps  came  generally  slow  and  at 
irregular  intervals,  but  twice  or  thrice  in  rapid  succession.  The  noise 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  burglar  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass  from 
a  window  in  the  room  below.  Convinced  that  this  was  the  case,  he 
determined  to  rouse  the  fiirmer,  and  with  that  view  stole  to  his  room ;  but 
he  was  already  awake,  and  was  nearly  frightened  to  death  by  myfiiend'a 
coming  to  his  door.  The  situation  was  rendered  still  more  startling  by 
a  disclosure  the  farmer  then  made  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  between 
£200  and  £300  in  his  portmanteau,  a  &ct  that  might  be  known  to  evil- 
disposed  persons.  Both  were  now  convinced  that  this  was  an  attempted 
burglary,  and  they  agreed  to  slip  downstairs  together,  and  so  catch  the 
depredators  in  the  fact — ^the  farmer  prudently  arming  himself  with  an 
oaken  cudgel  with  whidi  he  might  have  felled  an  ox. 

Slowly  and  stealthily  they  commenced  their  descent,  the  tap,  tap, 
greeting  their  ears  as  they  thus  proceeded,  and  so  at  last  gained  the 
room  they  believed  ^e  sound  came  from.  With  a  sudden  movement 
they  rushed  to  the  window.  In  vain !  No  one  was  there^  and  a  further 
investigation  satisfied  them    that  everything    remained    undisturbed 
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throughout  the  house,  just  as  vrhen  they  had  retired  to  rest.  For  the 
moment,  too,  the  tapping  had  ceased,  but  they  had  barely  regained  their 
rooms  befoi'e  it  recommenced,  and  continued  at  intervals  until  morning. 
Then  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Full  of  mlBgiviugs,  the  perturbed  house- 
hold began  to  speculate  on  a  probable  ghostly  origin  for  this  mystery, 
when  all  at  once  it  was  cleared  up.  The  farmer^s  wife  suddenly  pre- 
sented herself  before  my  fiiend,  and  laughingly  announced  that  she  had 
foimd  the  clue,  and  that  their  night's  unrest  might  be  traced  entirely  to 
— "  the  havels."  "  The  havels  ! "  cried  my  friend,  in  amazement,  having 
no  idea  as  to  what  the  word  meant  But  then  and  there  he  waa 
enlightened.  The  havel  is  a  small  crab  found  among  the  rocks.  That 
day  the  farmer^s  boy  had  brought  home  a  capful  of  these  treasures,  and 
secreted  them  in  a  cupboard.  The  mystery,  therefore,  resolved  itself 
into  this.  During  the  night  the  havels  had  set  out  in  search  of  water  i 
they  had  got  into  the  passage  of  the  house,  and,  going  blindly  on,  were,, 
one  after  another,  precipitated  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  as  the9& 
were  covered  with  oil-cloth,  their  falling,  step  after  step,  had  produced 
the  slow  tap,  tap,  which  fear  magnified  into  the  operations  of  expe- 
rienced burglars ! 

W.  S. 
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^LLOW  me  to  inti'oducc  to  you  Flanchetto.  Slie  is  a  smsll, 
vmobtrusire  lad}',  'with  a  good  reputation,  but  somewhat 
given  to  talking.  Some  say  tliat  she  fa  amazingly 
scientific  j  I  know  she  fa  amusing.  Some  say  she  is 
American  bora,  but  her  early  days  were  passed  in  Ger- 
many. Some  say  she  fa  spiritual ;  I  know  she  fa  mechanical.  At  all 
eyentfl,  I  will  introduce  her,  knowing  that  our  boys  will  welcome  a  new 
source  of  amusement,  and  one  that  they  can  eauly  make  themselves. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Flanchette  in  the  early  pnrt  of  last  year, 
but  the  acqu^ntance  was  of  the  vaguest  possible  kind.  I  saw  notices 
of  Flanchette  in  the  American  papers,  and  some  very  clever  people  used 
her  name  in  England  with  a  confusion  of  ideas  perplexiog  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  autumn  I  received  a  drawing  of  the  lady — a  portrait, 
in  fact — finm  a  cousin  in  America.  Everybody  has  cousins  in  America, 
you  know.  Well,  the  portrait  was  not  reassuring,  but  her  hfatory 
was  interesting,  at  all  events. 

Flanchette,  I  was  told,  was  an  especial  favourite  in  the  highest  circles. 
She  was  reputed  to  have  ser^'ed  the  American  war,  at  leat^t ;  and  if  her 
counsels  did  not  guide  the  authorities  now  ruling  Brother  Jonathan,  my 
cousin  a£Srmed — and  I  believe  truly — that  he  did  not  know  what  did. 
This  was  frank,  if  not  very  lucid  ;  but  inside  Uie  letter,  drawn  on  the 
very  thinnest  of  tracing-paper,  was  the  portrait  of  Flanchette,  and  a  key 
to  the  mystery,  I  was  mui/h  disappointed,  for  the  portrait  was  Dot 
attractive  ;  the  key  seemed  childish,  if  not  foolish.  The  spirituality  and 
supernatural  vanished  at  once ;  it  seemed  so  much  like  a  Yankee  "notion," 
akin  to  wooden  nutm^  and  peg  oata,  that  I  threw  it  on  one  side  as 
unworthy  of  a  trial.  I  soon  found  there  was  more  in  Flanchette  than 
.ippeared  on  the  surface. 
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Here  is  the  porti-ait.     This  was  the  face  of  Planchette.     It  does  not 
look  very  interesting.     It  ia  formed   of  hard   wood — oak,   rosewood, 

sandal-wood  ;  maple,  or  even  mahogany,  will  do.  It 
must  be  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  seven  inches 
across,  and  seven  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
At  A,  one  inch  from  the  apex  of  the  heart-shape,  a  hole 
was  to  be  bored  to  admit  fii*m1y  and  tightly  a  so/l  lead 
pencil.  At  B  B,  two  inches  from  the  side,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  from  the  flattened  end  of  the  heart, 
two  pantograph  wheels  were  to  be  screwed,  and  then  I  inserted  the 
lead-pencil  in  the  hole  at  A,  so  that  it  formed  a  third  leg.  When  this 
was  done,  I  had  Planchette  in  person*  But  what  was  a  pantograph- 
wheel  ?  Whew  were  they  sold  ?  What  was  the  price  1  and,  after 
all,  of  what  use  was  Planchette  ?  What  did  it  do  ?  and  how  were  its 
doings  to  be  ascertained  ? 

I  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  procuring  a  pantograph  wheeL     I 
tned  one  mathematical  instrument  maker  after  another,  but  at  last 

J  I  procured  two  at  Negretti's,  pnce  3^.  each,  but  subse- 
quently I  have  bought  them  at  la.  and  1^.  6^.  each.  The 
best  have  ivory  runners  or  wheels,  'and  they  are  from 
IJ  inch  to  IJ  inch  high.  I  found  in  practice  that  the  longer 
variety  acted  the  best  The  pantograph,  I  may  state,  is 
an  instrument  used  by  architects  and  surveyors  to  enlarge  or  reduce 


A 


their  drawings  to  a  scale,  and  the  wheel  is  so  nicely  fitted  that  it  not 
only  revolves,  but  turns  freely  on  its  axis  in  any  direction,  on  the 
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lightest  presssure  being  applied.     The  accompanying  engraving  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  little  contrivance. 

This  is  how  Planchette  looked  when  complete. 
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I  most  say  that  I  did  not,  nor  have  I  found  any  one  who  admired  it 
tkt  first,  but  our  boys  will  naturally  inquire  the  use  of  Planchette,  and  I 
will  tell  them. 

First  place  the  little  lady  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  cartridge-paper, 
on  a  table.  Then  fit  a  soft  lead  pencil  on  the  round  hole  firmly,  so  that 
it  forms  a  third  leg,  and  stands  steadily. 

In  the  second  place,  let  the  two  persons  lay  their  hands  gently  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  board,  neither  pressing,  poshing,  or  moving  it  in 
any  way,  and  wait  for  the  result. 

Sometimes,  and  indeed  generally  at  first,  this  result  is  very  disap- 
pointing. On  my  first  introduction,  the  young  lady  would  not  stir. 
After  a  time  there  were  some  ugly  zigzags — then  a  straight  line,  and 
that  was  all.  It  was  very  disappointing  after  the  "  odic  '*  or  ^  vito- 
magnetic ''  talk  we  had  heard.  I  found  out,  however,  that  the  pencil 
should  not  precede  the  wheels,  but  should  follow  them  if  any  intelligible 
results  were  to  follow. 

I  soon  found  that  Planchette  was  possessed  of  the  much  belauded 
power  of  writing  intelligibly,  and  the  first  word  my  Planchette  wrote  was 
"  Kenilworth,"  and  the  next  word  was  "  aggrieved."  I  cannot  say  that 
either  of  these  words  were  suggested  by  the  previous  conversation  or 
had  any  relevancy  to  anything  passing  in  my  mind.  They  were  merely 
vagaries  of  Planchette.  Occasionally  the  strange  words  it  wrote  were 
curiously  coincident  with  the  thoughts  of  the  bystanders,  and  hence  the 
charm.  I  found  that  a  perceptible  pressure  of  the  fingers  was  hardly 
necessary.  The  moving  power  was  the  involuntary  muscular  action  of 
the  fingers  when  in  a  state  of  rest. 

As  Planchette  is  not  unknown  in  the  abodes  of  royalty,  and  is  likely 
to  become  popular  at  evening  parties,  I  may  say  that  much  that  is 
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claimed  for  tfaia  ingenLons  and  strange  source  of  amnsement  is  at  tie 
least  an  exaggeration.  It  is  poesible  that  some  of  the  written  words 
are  marvellooH,  but  that  iu  all.  I  need  say,  Mr.  Thomas  Welton,  of 
13,  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  claims  the  high  antiqui^  for 
Flanchette  of  sixteen  years.  Perhaps  iu  some  circles  it  has  been  known 
na  long,  but  it  certainly  never  became  as  popular  here  aa  it  now  ia  in 
America.  Lest  the  user  of  Flanchette  should  be  disappointed  at  first, 
let  me  say  that  persons  of  a  nerrous  sensitive  organization  are  the 
best  operators.  With  some  persons  the  resnlta  are  nil ;  with  others 
extraordinary.  B. 


gcr0ll£cti0its  ai  ^arlbnroixg^. 


BT    AN    OLD    BOY. 


KO.    VII. PBIZE   I 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  attracUon  of  the  concert  of 
vhich  I  tried  to  give  sonie  taint  idea  in  my  last  chapter 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  upon  reflection,  that  the  feast  which 
terminated  the  summer  half-jear  was  most  pleasant.  Prim 
Day  brings  to  my  memory  snnshiue  and  flowery  May- 
blossoms  and  form  breakfitsta,  friends  from  hcfme,  and  a  journey  to 
Hungerford  under  greea  trees  instead  of  through  the  snov. 

Besides,  the  examinations  in  June  were  far  more  glorious  afiairs  than 
in  December.  lit  the  summer  time  three  Oxford  or  Cambridge  dons — as 
the  case  might  be — came  from  their  universities  to  put  us  through  our 
focings  in  classics  and  mathematics,  and  they  were  looked  on  with  some- 
thing like  awe  aa  they  sat  in  the  head  master's  pew — the  guests  of  the 
head  master — in  chapel. 

These  final  examinations  were  most  important,  and  affected  our  position 
in  the  school  not  a  little.  Then  it  was  that  the  slip-shod  fellows  got 
separated  from  the  accurate,  and  that  the  really  best  men  went  to  the 
front  Then  it  was  that  a  long  absence  in  the  sick  room  told  materially 
against  success  in  an  examination  which  dealt  with  so  many  books  of 
translation  and  so  many  lines  of  repetition — an  examination  which  stickled 
for  general  ability  and  was  dead  against  individual  interests.  How  we 
used  to  grind  and  cram  for  these  examinations,  trying  feebly  to  make  up  for 
loet  time,  empty  note-books,  enjoyable  days  at  cricket,  lucky  days  when 
we  "liadn't  looked  at  a  line"  and  by  some  miracle  had  not  been  put  on! 
How  we  used  to  overhaul  old  examination  papers,  and  get  up  "  cmxy  " 
passages  and  likely  bits  of  translation  I  How  we  used  to  borrow  the  notes 
of  industrious  fellows  who  had  listened  toeverywordwhich  fell  from  the 
lips  of  our  form  master  and  duly  committed  them  to  paper,  vainly  imagin- 
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ing  that  we  could  make  up  in  a  week  for  the  time  lost  in  several  months ! 
How  we  used  to  sit  up  all  night,  or  rise  at  four  o'clock,  and  grind  away 
under  the  influence  of  sti'ong  tea  or  coflee,  making  ourselves  more  thick- 
headed and  stupefied  for  the  impending  struggle  than  if  we  had  gone 
boldly  in  for  it  and  stood  on  our  luck ! 

The  result  was  always  the  same.  The  beet  men  during  the  half-year 
always  won.  Sometimes  an  industrious  asd  ploddiog  boy  was  beaten 
by  a  more  brilliant  and  lazy  riyal,  but  in  the  long  run,  in  school 
examinations  as  in  everything  else,  the  cramming  system  was  never 
found  to  pay. 

Prise  Day  was  opened  by  a  series  of  brilliant  breakfiists  up  in  town. 
The  sixth  form  and  all  their  old  friends,  past  and  present,  breakfasted 
together  at  the  aristocratic  ^'  Ailesbury,"  while  the  fifth  had  to  put  up 
with  the  commercial  hospitality  of  the  ''  Castle  and  BalL"  Besides  these 
two  great  break£usts,  there  were  house  breakfasts  and  little  private 
parties  in  every  imaginable  hostelry,  at  which  sausages,  chops,  fowls, 
ducks,  and  eggs  disappeared  as  at  the  presence  of  an  invading  army. 

The  fisirraers  of  the  neighbourhood,  though  they  detested  us  with  all 
their  hearts,  must  have  had  reason  to  bless  the  approach  of  *'  Prize  Day.*' 

At  the  breakHeist  every  one  made  a  speech  laudatory  of  every  one  else 
and  erery  singer  gave  again  the  same  song  for  which  the  singer  had 
been  rendered  famous.  Then  masters  sat  down  with  boys  at  a  forbidden 
public-house,  and  ''the  town,''  supposed  to  be  out  of  bounds  all  the 
year  round,  except  on  certain  occasions,  was  by  tacit  consent  occupied 
by  the  whole  school. 

I  may  here  perhaps,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  state  that  the  town 
of  Mai'lborongh  is  the  dullest  of  all  dull  provincial  places,  and  that 
we  lost  very  little  by  the  stem  edict  which  forbad  us  to  enter  it,  except 
for  an  horn*  and  a  half  between  second  school  and  dinner  time— a 
period  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  small  articles  of  necessaries,  a  survey 
of  the  stupid  old  shop-windows,  which  never  changed  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  and  a  feat  in  gastronomy,  which  involved  the  consump- 
tion of  ever  so  many  meat  and  fruit  tarts  in  Webb's  shop,  as  a  kind  of 
fillip  to  the  appetite,  which  was  to  be  indulged  with  good  beef  and 
mutton  in  the  Hall  afterwards.  The  town  of  Marlborough  was  certainly 
not  a  lively  placa  In  my  time  there  was  no  competition  in  trade,  and 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  tradespeople,  slept  away  their  existence  in  it 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  day 
we  boys  clattered  through  it^  and  made  it  lively,  but  when  we  were  not 
in  it,  away  for  the  holidays,  a  wild-beast  show  might  have  have  been 
let  loose  in  it  without  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  townspeople. 
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Bj  the  bje,  that  mention  of  wild  animals  reminds  me  that  a  fair  was 
annually  held  in  the  wide  street  of  Marlborough  town,  which  woke  it 
up  out  of  its  lethargy.  We  enjoyed  the  fidr  immensely.  For  the  large 
sum  of  a  shilling — ^in  coppers — we  could  see  the  menagerie,  the  &t  lady, 
who  requested  us  to  pinch  her  as  she  walked  down  the  oorotocm,  the 
lions,  the  man  who  swallowed  a  poker,  a  ruffian  who  gnawed  the 
heads  off  live  rats,  and  oyer  so  many  peep-shows  into  the  bargain. 

Marlborough  was  also  in  the  habit  of  waking  up  when  -some  rabid 
Radical  came  down  to  contest  the  borough  at  a  general  electioii^  and 
inveighed  against  the  iniquity  of  returning  two  sleepy  old  members,  who 
neyer  yisited  the  town,  and  cared  as  much  for  her  prosperity  as  they 
did  for  the  weathercock  on  St.  Peier^s  Church.  •  It  waa  certainly  a  great 
waste  of  money  and  oratory  on  the  part  of  the  rabid  Badioal,  for  the 
sleei^  old  members  had  no  idea  of  being  turned  out,  or  the  townspeople 
of  summoning  up  sufficient  energy  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  rabid 
Radical  against  the  strength  of  landed  proprietors.  As  Marlborough  is 
by  this  time  either  disfranchised  or  docked  of  one  oi  its  sle^y  members, 
one  of  its  chief  attractions  will  be  lost  to  it 

A  very  healthy  literary  institute  kept  Maiiborough  from  the  severest 
attack  of  melandioly  mania,  and  us  occasionally  in  good  spirits. 
When  Mr.  G^rge  Grossmith  came  down  to  lecture  about  the  ''  Dark 
Races,''  or  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfonr  to  give  a  reading,  or  Herr  DoUer  to  do  stale 
conjuring  tricks,  or  the  Misses  Mascall  to  sing  Scotch  duets,  Mariborough 
dragged  itself  from  its  fireside  as  £fur  as  the  Town-hall,  and  we  made  a 
night  of  it,  instead  of  retiring  stupidly  to  bed.  For  many  evenings  of 
milk-and-water  recreation,  and  for  many  most  enjoyaUe  suppers  in 
master*s  rooms  afterwards,  I  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Marlborough  Mechanics*  Institute. 

But  I  am  wandering  away  frcnn  my  subject,  and  must  get  back  by 
some  means  or  other  tD  that  period  of  Prize  Day  when  we  found  our- 
selves, in  a  not  verj  comfortable  state  of  repletion,  hurrying  down  the 
town  afW  breakfast  to  be  in  time  for  ''middle  chapeL"  Chapel  fol- 
lowed break£Mt  Then  it  was  that  the  choir  sang  its  best,  that  the 
organ  played  its  sweetest^  and  that  the  chapel  was  full  of  visitors, 
heavy  Others,  happy  mothers,  and  sweet  girlish  sisters.  It  was  always 
insufferably  hot,  and  I  hardly  remember  a  Prize  Day  that  some  one 
did  not  faint,  or  have  to  retire  b^ore  doing  so  on  the  comfortable  grass 
Md  bdiind,  sacred  to  me  as  the  quietest  and  most  enjoyable  spot  in  the 
environs  of  the  Court  Thither  I  retired  when  I  wanted  to  medidate ; 
thither  I  hurried  directly  after  dinner  on  a  long  school  day  in  order  to 
be  by  myself  and  learn  my  repetition. 
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And  then,  "  middle  chapel  **  over,  and  the  organ  hashed,  we  all  made 
oar  way  to  the  large  school-room,  sweet  with  flowers  which  good  folks 
in  the  town,  and  kindly  farmers  in  the  neighboarhood,  had  given  as,  and 
very  gorgeoiis  with  red  doth.  The  alcove  which  held  ihe  traditional 
head  master^s  chair  was  turned  for  the  occasion  into  a  rostram,  finom 
which  the  pri^e  poems  and  essays  were  recited,  and  right  down  the 
centre  of  the  school-room  ran  an  alley  of  red  cloth,  ap  which  lacky 
winners  of  prizes  walked,  or  rather  shambled — ^for  it  was  nervoas  work — 
to  receive  from  the  master  the  books  to  which  their  industry  and  talent 
entitled  them. 

The  intervening  period  between  the  speech-making  and  dinner  was,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  devoted  to  visiting  various  forbidden  spots,  which 
were,  by  common  consent  on  this  special  occasion,  held  to  be  free  to 
every  soul  in  the  schooL 

On  we  trooped  through  the  master's  gardens,  visiting  those  mysterioiis 
nooks  behind  the  bowling  green,  which  we  always  fancied  were  part  and 
parcel  of  an  old-fashioned  maze,  such  as  one  sees  at  Hampton  Court  and 
elsewhere;  on  to  the  top  of  the  mount  and  back  again  to  its  foot,, 
bathing  for  mere  bravado,  and  penetrating  into  the  darkest  recesses  of 
the  wilderness ;  on  again,  poking  our  noses  into  the  bakery,  and 
whooping  through  the  undergroimd  passages,  which  tradition  told  us  once 
went  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  leading  to  darksome  dungeons  where 
prisoners  were  once  concealed ;  on  to  the  laundry,  and,  indeed,  to  every 
conceivable  place  forbidden  to  us  for  the  whole  half-year,  and  taken 
forcible  possession  of  by  us  on  this  most  jovial  occasion. 

Then  came' the  dinner  in  the  Hall,  not  an  ordinary  beef  and  mutton 
spread,  but  a  glorious  affiur,  at  which  chickens  and  hams,  and  flowers 
and  custards,  and  meat  pies  and  jellies,  and  sherry  wine  made  the  table 
groan  with  their  weight.  The  choir  sang  "  Non  Nobis  Domine,"  and 
the  examiners  and  head  master  and  visitors  and  council  got  up  and 
said  what  lucky  fellows  we  were  to  be  at  Maiiborough,  and  what  a 
stunning  place  Marlborough  was — sentiments  which  we  most  thoroughly 
endorsed,  seeing  that  it  was  Prize  Day,  and  that  early  next  morning  we 
shall  be  miles  away  from  it,  and  safe  and  sound  at  home. 

But  dinner  is  not  yet  over,  and  there  is  a  rush  of  some  hundred  boys 
or  so  from  the  Hall  into  the  Court.  There  stands  a  break  with  four 
stout  horses  and  filled  with  luggage. 

What  is  up  1 

Oh  !  cC  course,  it  is  the  Eleven  going  up  to  town  to  play  Rugby  at 
Lord's.     Give  them  a  cheer,  then,  and  wish  them  luck. 

No  need  to  ask  for  the  cheer ;  it  echoes  from  the  Courts  and  comes 
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ringing  from  the  Hall,  and  the  cheery  Eleven  an»wei-  from  their  bi-eak, 
waving  their  blue  caps,  and  all  of  them  vowing  to  get  a  hundred  a  piece 
next  day. 

It  is  hardly  a  case  of  good-bye  yet  We  shall  meet  at  Lord's  to-morrow 
morning — for  what  Marlborough  boy  paaaing  through  London  to  the 
country,  or  living  within  fifty  milsB  of  town,  ever  missed  a  Marlborough 
match  I 
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i.  WiUiamtheCgnqnaror. 


N&poleon  Bona- 

13.  OoB  ii  ft  S&le  of  Effects 
t1i«  other  the  GITectt 
ofaSnU. 

13.  Bichud  Cobden  — 
Hanry  Broaghun. 


1-  Cryptograph. 

"Blow,  blow,  thoawinto,   J?' &  J'"*"'^' 
„ind_  11.  Lom»  Nipoleon 

Thou  art  not  BO  nnkind 
Aa  man'i  iogntitade : 
Thy  tooth  U  not  u  keen, 
Beeanse  than  art  not  mnn , 
Allho'  thy  bt«»thb«  mdo  ; 
Freeze,  freew,  then,  bitter 

«ky, 
Tboa  dort  not  bite  so  nigh 
Ai  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thon  the  waters 

Thy  ating  ia  not  ao  sharp 
As  friend  remembered  not" 

2.  The  Moon. 

3.  Maoe,Aoid,  Cite,  Eden, 

4.  Chad.HideAcleD,Den7. 

5.  Sir  Poter  Parker,   Sir 

Bobert      Allan,      Sir 
Andrew  Leake. 

6.  The  Snitan  of  Tnrkey.  ,  ._. ,_„,„v,™  ^„wu 

7.  Frederick,     King     of ;  19.  Goat,  Onoa,  Acre,  Fee*! 

P™«»-  I  20.  Dameon. 

8.  Theodore,  Emperor  of|21,  PUntogenet. 

AbjMinia.  I  22.  Thaoteray,  Pendannia. 

PiCTCRB  PoMLE  No.  TI.— "  Away,  away  to  th 


16.  Ciyptogiaph. 
"Witliin    that    land    was 

many  a  malcontent 
Who  enrsed  the  tyronnj-to 

wMeh  ha  bent ; 
That    land    fnll    many    a 

wringing  doapot  saw, 

Wbo  worked  his  granny  in 

form  o£  Law." 


23.  Correg^o,  Rambrandt 
'24.  Agincoort. 

24.  Napoleon,  Waterloo. 

26.  Cryptograph. 

to  a  mind  diseased  ; 
Ploek  from  the  memory  a 

rooted  aorrow  j 
Baie     mt     tbe     written 

tronbles  of  the  bain ; 
And  with   Borne  Kweet  cb. 

liviooa  antidote, 
CleansB  tha  staffed  bosom  of 

that  peritona  ataff 
Which    weighs    npon   the 

hMttr- 


Triatnm  Shandy. 
2S.  The  Faerie  QiiMn. 

30.  Famdise  Lost. 

31.  Can tatbnry  Tales. 


A  Tale  of  a  Tnb. 
3*.  BobinsOD  Cmitoc. 
monntain  brow." 


1. 

Soft  as   tlie  dovn  upon  the  sea- 

bird'a  breaBt, 
Hard  aa  the  rock  on  which  she 

builds  her  neat ; 
Tn  palace  and  in  hat  I  find  a  place, 
The  hoapital,  the  prison  watda  I 

grace; 
To  me  the  forest  lends  her  wi-ost 

Bpoila, 
For  me  4^e  tired  mechanic  daily 

toils, 
For  me   the    monarch    doffs    his 

weighty  crown, 
And  ba^ered  statesmen  lay  their 

troubles  down ; 
The  sick  man  finds  in  me  his  beat 

The   widow   claims   my  solace  in 

her  gtief ; 
'Tis  mine   to   soothe   the   inrmit's 

earliest  cry, 
'Tis  mine   to  see  how  Christians 

dare  to  die. 


A  Scotch  engineer. 

The  ddbnder  of  Gibraltar. 

A  ce]ebmt«d  soldier,    sailor,    and 

scholar. 
A  celebrated   Roman  Catholic  of 

the  tenth  centurj-. 
The  initiaJt  aai/htaU  will  name 
two  Roman   emperors   noted    for 
I  heir  rices. 


^y  Jirst,  though  it  cannot  hear, 
we  often  call ;  my  eecontl  is  myself ; 
my  Ihir-l  is  used  by  fisliei  men  ;  and 
my  tokole  u  a  constituted  body. 

4. 

1.  Approximati-. 

2.  Border. 

3.  A  malady. 

4.  To  steam. 


1.  A  preposition. 

2.  To  wander. 

3.  A  hot  place. 
i.  To  repair. 

C. 

1.  A  fish. 

2.  What  people  do  in  a  passion. 

3.  Latin  prayer. 

4.  Superlative. 

1.  Level. 

2.  A  hollow. 

3.  A  pronoun. 

4.  To  want 

C'ryptograiih. 

a. 

Kl  dflgql,  owql  ywq  vzl  oxt  dhl, 
Xdd  tdltkgdqw  dzh  ywq  zlyaggql 

Tlko, 
Xlq  gxav  XT  oflyqa  oxt  ywq  ndkl 
Kn  fv-qa  akddflp  axbfflh. 
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Tzq  dflgql  txo  xlkjwqa  vfpwq, 
Owql   ywq   gaze   tqny    xy    gqxq 

kidfpwq, 
Bkccxlqflp  wfeqv  kn  gqxyw  yk 

dfp^q 
Ywq  gxavlqTY  kn  wqa  yrqlqali. 

9. 

1.  A  town  in  Belgium. 

2.  A  country  in  Europe. 

3.  A  river  in  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

4.  A  town  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

5.  A  town  in  Northumberland. 

6.  A  large  town  in  Scotland. 

7.  A  river  in  South  America. 

8.  A  town  in  Devonshire. 

The  iniliala  read  downwards 
name  a  town  in  Australia,  the 
finals  read  upwards  a  country  in 
Central  America. 

10.  Tom  D.,  a  train  is  in. 

11.  No,  Tm  in  a  boat 

12.  O 'tis  poor  Nip. 

13.  I  put  poor  S.  W.  in. 

14.  Rumci  Yitci  on  a  nag. 

15.  'Tis  I ;  do  bum  it 

Buried  Towns. 

16.  My  barber,  generally 
speaking,  works  quicker  than 
most  others. 

17.  'Tis  the  creeper  that  looks 
so  very  nice. 

18.  The  mayor  of  the  borough 
entertained  us. 

19.  He  has  not  the  least  pluck 
now. 

20.  We  knew  Portobello  was 
not  the  right  place. 

21.  I  will  go  to  the  Famboro 
meeting  to-daj« 


22. 

'Twas  at  mj first  I  saw  my  wife, 
Yet  she  was  then  my  second ; 

Though  my  long  score 

Behind  the  door 
There  as  my  whole  she  reckoned. 

23. 

T  am  a  word  of  eleven  letters, 
a  county,  and  contain  eleven 
meanings. — 1,  2,  3,  10,  9,  6  one 
of  Dickens's  characters ;  3,  2,  1  a 
measure  of  land ;  8,  2,  3,  4,  5  an 
animal;  9,  10,  9,  7,  8  a  neigh- 
bouring people;  9,  10,  11  a  pas- 
sion ;  7,  8,  9,  10,  6  an  article  of 
dress ;  11, 10,  3  to  do  wrong ;  4, 6, 
2,  10,  11  a  hoard;  10,  11,  7,  6 
quiet;  6,  9,  10,  11  part  of  a 
wheel ;  7,  6,  9,  10  to  move. 

24. 

I  am  a  word  of  four  letters  and 
contain  nine  meanings : — ^A  due, 
a  seed,  a  drop,  rend,  goddess  of  evil, 
perfect  of  a  common  verb,  a  fea- 
ture, devoui*,  a  foreign  shrub. 

25. 

Plve  letters  only  make  my  whole, 
Yet,  odd  though  it  may  be, 
'Twould  take  ten  thousand  words 

to  tell 
The  uses  made  of  me. 
I  guide  your  ships,  I  spin  your 

thread; 
I  grind  the  com  to  make  your 

bread. 
Bailways  themselves  demand  my 

aid. 
And  so  does  commerce,  so  does 

trade. 
Steam  without  me  would  lose  its 

power, 
And  clocks  forget  to  tell  the  hour; 
Yet  take  from  me  one  single  letter, 
And  my    enormous  strength  you 

fetter ; 
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Althongb  an  element  of  power, 
I  was  considered  at  the  hour 
Of  the  first  man's  primeval  curse. 
In  fable  top  :  Achilles'  nurse, 
When  plunging  him  in  Styx'  dark 

wave 
Forgot    my   strength,    till    Paris* 

glaive 
Avenged  the  slight.     But  if  once 

more 
You  take  one  letter  from  the  four 
That  yet  remain,  you  leave  a  fish 
That  makes  an  aldermanic  dish. 
Repeat    the    process !     and — how 

strange  ! — 
You  can  effect  no  further  change. 

Cryptograph. 
26, 

Yz6n6  xzpbb  mz6  bcd6n  nCxm, 

Yzc7  mz6  qpm6x  x6d6n 

Qnc7  zvx  mn56  7pvl6a*x  sn6pxm, 

Epnm 62  qam  6a6n  1 
Yz6n6,  mzncspz  pncdGx  16  6y  pal 

zvpz, 
Xc5alx  mzG  qpn  subbcy, 
Vz6n6  6pnbh  dvcb6mx  Ivb 
5a66n  mz6  yvbbcy. 

27. 

A  conveyance. 

An  American  State. 

A  root. 

A  reverberation. 

A  competitor. 

A  passion. 

An  American  river. 

An  opportunity. 

The  initials  read  downwards 
give  the  name  of  a  famous  battle ; 
the  finals  that  of  the  leader  who 
lost  it. 

Word  Squares. 

28. 

1.  A  plant. 

2.  Behind  time. 

3.  A  particle. 

4.  Jewds. 


29. 

1.  A  spay. 

2.  Capable. 

3.  A  disgrace  « 

4.  A  limit. 

30. 

1.  A  staff. 

2.  Not  new, 

3.  Benown. 

4.  Past  tense  of  a  common  verb. 

31. 

My  first  can  clothe  the  mountain 
top. 

And  dim  the  brightest  sheen ; 
The  sun's  meridian  rays  can  stop, 

Or  hide  the  valley  green. 

My  seconcTs   a   mighty  man  and 
strong, 
Who  ne'er  was  known  to  fail. 
He  rends  the    fetters  forged    by 
wrong, 
Eats  panolpy  of  mail. 

My  whole  can  equal  both  the  parts. 
Has  all  their  powers  combined  ; 

It  clouds  the  judgment,  dims  the 
hearty 
And  it  corrodes  the  mind. 

32. 

The  initials,  finals,  and  fourth 
letters  will  give  the  names  of  three 
famous  English  men. 

1.  A  noted  German  historian. 

2.  A  musical  movement. 

3.  Clear. 

4.  An  Irishman. 

5.  To  exalt. 

6.  A  town  in  Kent. 

33.  Why  is   the  sim  a    quarrel- 
some fellow  ? 
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34. 

yiy  Jiritt  is  modern. 
,,   second  is  discovered. 
, ,    ih  ird  is  the  surface  of  th  e  ea  r t h . 
„    il/iofo  is  a  cold  country. 

3<3.  I  lent  oar. 
30.  Red  tar. 

37. 

The    initials — a  giant   of  ancient 

renown. 
Tlie  finals — a  giant  I  last  saw  in 

town. 

1.  A  power  which  in  old  times 
was  thought  of  with  dread. 

2.  An   interjection  you  use  to 
approve  what  is  said. 

3.  A  country,  a   coin,  and  the 
pig  that  you  fed. 

4.  The  region,  where   Keptune 
sits  reigning  in  state. 

5.  It  has  sounded  for  dinner ;  I 
fear  I'm  too  late  ! 

38. 

My  first  I  hope  you'll  never  be  ; 

My  second  is  a  verb  ; 

My  whole  is  a  town  in  Spain. 

39.  10  R  hug  Rob. 

40.  1250  A.  K.  an' Ann. 

41. 

My  initials  and  finals  name  two 
celelnrated  commanders. 

A  decree. 

A  hindnnce. 

A  competitor. 

A  town  in  the  South  of  England. 

A  habin  adverb. 

Oriental. 

A  village  in  Sussex. 

A  thoroughfare. 

A  river  in  North  America. 

Sentiment 


42. 

My  Initials  give  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  poet,  and  my  finals  one 
of  his  works : — 

A  river  in  Russia. 

Implanted  by  Nature. 

A  kind  of  shell  fish. 

A   chaiucter    in    "  Much  Ado 

About  Nothing." 
A  town  in  Persia. 
A  town  in  Westmoreland. 
A  physical  drug. 
A  leader  in  the  3ri  Cnisade. 
A  town  in  Bomba  ?. 
A  student  of  a  university. 
A  lake  in  Mongdin. 
A  bird  of  prey. 

General  in  the  2ud  Punic  war. 
A  disease  of  fowlr. 
A  mountain  in  Sicily. 
A  battle  in  Henry  V.'s  reign. 
A  tract  of  water. 
A  girl's  name. 

43. 

My  initials  were  burnt  by  my 
finals. 

A  town  in  Lancashire. 

A  country  in  Asia. 

A  coimtry  in  South  America. 

Moist. 

A  range  of  mountains  in  Asia. 

A  string. 

An  English  Prince. 

44. 
I  am  a  word  of  10  letters. 

My  1,  10,  6,  3  is  a  bird. 
My  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  is  a  town. 
My  2,  3  is  a  preposition. 
My  10,  9,  7,  8  is  repose. 
My  8,  G,  3  is  a  number. 
My  whole  is  an  inland  southern 
town. . 

4o. 

If  I  take  my  first,  my  face  may 

be  my  second ;  but,  if  I  leave  my 

first    alone,  as   a  first-seeond^  my 

whole  in  this  world  may  be  longer. 
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and  bia  companions  had  not  to  listen  long  in 
d  apartment  before  they  also  heard  the  sounding 
drums,  the  clashing  of  cymbals,  and  jingle  of 
Moorish  bells,  mingled  with  the  shouting  of 
oes,  that  seemed  to  fill  up  the  pauses  between 
'■  as  it  came  and  went,  like  the  low  roaring  of 
Then  came  the  report  of  fire-arms,  singly  at 
soon  in  sharp  volleys. 

i  it,"  said  Charley,  "  and  we  must  think  about 
is  getting  dark,  though  we  shall  soon  have 
for  I^uline  says  these  fellows  never  figbt  long 
fire  to  the  places  they  assault." 
EC  to  he  in  the  thick  of  it,"  said  Fred,  "just  to 
(lack  fellows  fight.     The  man  who  brought  us 

._ .  __..   _  -market  tells  me  that  some  of  them  are  armed 

with  bows  aud  arrows." 
"  And  deadly  weapons  they  ai«,  too,  from  what  the  French  lady 
says ;  and  she  has  seen  more  than  one  battle.  But  we  must  not  loiter 
here,  our  station  is  in  the  gallery  above,  where  we  shall  meet  the 
Princesses  we  are  to  aocompany  as  soon  as  they  can  escape  from  die 
harem.  Follow  me,"  and  Charley  led  the  way  up  a  Sight  of  steps,  the 
loaded  revolver  in  his  belt  which  had  been  taken  from  Jacko,  and 
restored  by  Pauline.  They  were  now  nearer  the  combatants,  and  could 
2o 
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at  tim6»  tatA  like  SMBMi  cf  rxsaom  tkit  gmm  froa  Hiom  iiiigapil  in 
deadly  strifei  wiiile  ik«  firing  beeun*  more  nipiid  and  dbaer  at  liand, 
and  sopifltiiftw  iulied  npott  tfko  windaw  tfaet  wm  a  good  bei^t  np  at 

one  end  of  the  galleiy. 

''  If  you  could  manage  to  get  np  there,  Jacko,  and  push  the  window 
open,  you  might  tell  us  whafs  going  on,"  said  Fred.  ^'  Bring  that  bench 
or  seat,  or  whatever  it  is,  here,  then  I  will  stand  on  it,  and  if  Charley 
gives  you  a  leg  up,  you  can  reach  the  window  when  once  on  my  shoul- 
ders.'' And  the  red  firelight  flashed  more  strongly  on  the  casement 
while  he  spoke. 

It  was  only  the  work  of  a  minute  or  so — ^with  such  ready  help  as  he 
received — ^before  Jacko  stood  on  the  deep  window-eill,  having  a  safe 
hold,  and  his  head  ymXL  mit.  Am  huntsmen  say,  ''he  soon  gave 
mouth." 

''Oh,  look  here;  sitch  a  lot  on 'em,"  exclaimed  Jacko,  "and  the 
fence  outside  blazing  away  a  good  'un.  Ain't  they  a-giving  one 
another  pepper,  them  wofis  outside  not  seeming  to  care  a  rap  for 
the  blazing  fence.  Now  a  whole  lot  oa  'em's  gone  slc^  throwgh  it* 
Oh,  my  eyes  I  here's  such  a  fine  fellow  come  upon  a  hoM,  it  is  a 
beauty !  he  looks  as  if  he  was  dressed  in  gold  and  diamonds.  Ho 
waves  his  sword,  and  they've  aU  gone  bang  tlyrough  the  fiery  fenoa. 
Tou  can  hear  them  shout.  Hark !  they're  smashing  the  windows 
and  breaking  the  doocs  open.  The  cowards  !  now  they're  all  rushing 
back  like  a  flock  of  scared  sheep.  Am't  they  getting  a  "  hot  'un  ** ! 
Now  they've  come  back  again ;  that  fine  fellow  all  gold  and  jewels, 
on  horseback,  is  a-giving  'em  blows  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  on 
their  backs  for  running  away.  And  now  them  other  chaps  with 
their  backs  to  me,  wot  made  'em  run,  is  a  hooking  it  Oh,  crickee ! 
look,  look,  there's  such  a  blaze  somewhere,  it  all  popped  up  at  onoe  ; 
an'  it's  too  hot  for  those  fellows  to  hcQ  it,  so  they's  a  running  back 
again.  Isn't  that  chap  all  jewels,  and  his  men,  a-giving  on  'em  it  as 
they  rush  back !  He's  just  cut  one  black  fellow's  head  off  as  if  he  was 
a-slicing  a  carrot,  and  they're  all  falling  like  when  you  shake  an  elder- 
berry-tree,— ^the  ground's  black  with  'em.  I  can't  stand  this  though,  if  s 
getting  too  hot,  and  scorches  my  fiice.  Hark !  they've  broken  in,  and 
we  must  cut  our  sticks." 

The  last  glimpse  that  Jacko  caught  of  the  deepening  battle  was  the 

standards  of  the  struggling  combatants,  rising  and  fidling  in  the  deadly 

strife,   while  the  light  ^from  the  blazing  palace  flashed  on  uplifted 

and  swarthy  faces,  revealed  for  a  moment,  'then  hidden  again  by  the 

smoke. 
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Sottoely  hftd  Ja«ko'»  fi^t  tooflkMl  ih«  ioor  bdbve  the  two  FAwteaoB 
€iitac^  the  gidleiyy  Mlowed  bgr  PftoUiie  and  the  Moor,  i^o  hed  oott- 
ducted  the  two  youths  from  the  slave-market.  The  mianMitaiy  opening 
oi  the  door^  bj  wtaA  they  enAcrad,  lei  in  a  wmiid  whioh  told  that  the 
liflnailantii  had  won  aa  entvy  int#  the  palaoe,  and  were  fbdriag  &a 
d^cndea  fron  room  to  room,  and  patwage  to  passage.  Tha  iNweamkig 
of  women  added  to  the  din  of  battle,  and  Charley  dbatdMd  at  tba 
handle  of  his  roTolTer,  and  Woked  aa  if  ha  oouUL  not  refrain  £rom 
roihingta  the  rescue  when  he  heard  those  oaes. 

<<  Net  a  hair  of  thek  heads  wiU  be  iiifmsad,'*  Mid  Ftaline,  who  aeeia^ 
to  read  hM  thonghtiL  **  Yo«  hanra  aeen  a  gun  £red  at  a  rookaij,  and 
know  what  an  tqpioar  it  eausea.  With  them  it  will  only  be  a  oZiange 
of  mMters,  whatever  happens.    They  will  come  to  no  harm." 

While  she  waa  iqpeaking,  Ohadey  introdnoed  Fred  and  Jadoo  to  Ab 
PrinGenee.  That  doney  they  all  qanfctad  the  g^eey^  FbuHne  and  Ihe 
Moor  leading  the  way  down  marUe  steps  whiah  led  into  a  spaoiocn 
garden  where  fottntains  i^yed,  and  flowers  threw  out  their  fragranee  on 
the  night  air,  overpowering  even  the  smell  ol  the  smohe  that  waa 
dosing  aroand  the  palace.  This  was  the  Garden^  and  many  a  pretty 
summer  boose  waa  seen  here  and  there,  where  the  Birds  of  Beanty 
played  that  were  then  raising  their  Toioss  in  alarm  in  the  palaoe, 
and  wishing  they  were  leagues  away  from  the  oentest. 

Not  a  sentinel  was  seen  anywhere,  so  they  nnmeoved  the  boat  and 
crossed  tiie  narrow  river  in  safety,  soon  gaining  the  open  ooontry, 
where  they  found  mules  in  readinesa  for  them  to  mount,  under  a 
cLxkSM:p  of  trees^  with  no  other  attendant  than  the  pretty  girl  iHm  had 
given  Jaeko  his  new  trousers.  In  a  few  moaientB  the  mules  were 
untied^  and  all  ecnc^ttang  iwo^  whidi  were  heavily  laden,  and  le£l  in 
dkarge  of  Jacko  and  the  Moor  to  SdUow  at  a  slower  pace,  wane 
mounted,  Pauline  leading  the  way  up  to  wh^ne  CSharky  and  his 
companions  came  out  of  the  forest  when  they  were  made  prisonen^  and 
joined  the  passing  oavakade.  Jacko  waa  glad  to  aae  the  guns  and  riflea 
they  had  broi^t  from  the  Ckiboon  dung  aorosa  the  back  of  the  mule 
he  movntedy  and  to  find  plenty  of  shot  and  powder  in  the  bags,  which 
he  knew  by  the  smell  and  the  feel.  "  We  shall  have  something  to 
eat  when  we  get  among  the  trees^  and  I've  ne¥«r  had  a  regular  good 
meal  since  I  left  aS  cooking  our  own  dinner^"  said  Jadco  to  himself, 
as  he  rode  along  beaide  the  Moor. 

Rit  they  were  not  destined  toeseape  ao  easUy,  nc«  had  they  advanced 
fiur  before  they  were  overtaken  by  a  horseaaan,  who,  wheding  round 
in  front,  bade  them  ^'half 
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"  It  is  of  you  I  demand  an  explanation,"  said  the  rider,  pointing  to 
Pauline,  while  Charley  and  Fred  alighted  in  a  moment  and  stood  beside 
the  Frenchwoman. 

*'  Is  not  this  explanation  enough  V*  answered  Pauline,  looking  at  him 
—for  it  was  a  moonlight  night  And  Charley  saw  in  a  moment  it  was 
the  Moorish  captain  whom  she  hated  so  bitterly,  and  who  had  first 
accosted  him  by  the  forest-side. 

**  You  must  return  with  those  ladies  at  once,"  he  said.  **  The  Sultan 
is  the  victor,  and  I  have  made  my  peace  with  him.  Oomara  is  slain, 
and  you  will  be  taken  back  to  the  Sultan's  summer-palace  from  whence 
you  came.     I  have  no  time  to  explain  further.     Betum  with  me." 

''That  I  will  never  do  alive^"  replied  the  spirited  Frenchwoman. 
''  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  followed  you  to  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  earth,  as  you  well  knew.  That  time  is  past  I  am  about  to 
return  to  my  native  France,  where  you  first  saw  me  an  innocent  girL 
And  I  disappointed  you,"  and  if  a  look  could  have  annihilated,  such  an 
angry  and  contemptuous  flash  came  from  the  dark  eyes  of  the  fiery 
Frenchwoman,  as  she  gazed  on  him  with  withering  scorn. 

''  I  have  no  time  to  bandy  words,"  he  said ;  ''  your  flight  is,  amid  the 
•confusion,  only  known  to  myself,  and  if  you  do  not  go  back  with  me, 
such  a  force  will  be  sent  after  you  when  I  return  as  you  will  not  escape 
from,  and  at  whose  hands  the  Princesses  will  not  receive  such  courteous 
treatment  as  they  will  from  mine." 

**  Scant  courtesy  have  they  yon  to  thank  for,  and  they  well  know  it," 
replied  the  indignant  Frenchwoman.  ''Who  laid  the  snare  by  which 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  1  Tou.  Who  lured  their  father 
on  with  promises  of  imtold  treasure  f  Tou.  Who,  under  the  mask  of 
protecting  them,  did — after  they  had  resisted  your  attacks  upon  their 
honour — lure  them  on  until  you  brought  them  to  the  highest  market, 
then  sold  them  to  the  Sultan  Osmandi  t  Tou.  Having  found  another 
and  a  higher  bidder,  you  again  turn  traitor,  and,  now  that  he  is  slain, 
you  go  whining  back  to  the  Sultan  you  have  betrayed,  and  like  a 
whipped  cur  lick  his  feet,  and  promise  to  restore  these  ladies  whom  you 
carried  away.  On  your  head  rests  all  the  blood  that  has  this  night 
been  shed." 

"I  know  how  useless  it  is  to  bandy  words  with  you,"  he  said^ 
"  and  that  there  always  was  a  serpent's  sting  in  your  tongue.  I  was 
a  fool  to  hope  to  recover  the  Princesses  by  persuasion  under  such  an 
escort  as  yours.  But  mark  me,  whether  you  turn  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  you  shall    not  esci^;    for  before  the  night  is  an  hour 
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older  I  will  bring  up  a  hundred  of  my  gwiftest  horsemen,  skilful  enough 
to  follow  the  trail  of  a  serpent  through  the  grass,  and  when  you  are 
brought  back  you  will  find  that  the  dungeons  of  the  Sultan  are  more 
secure,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  repose  in  as  the  silken  chamber.  You  will 
again  hear  the  clatter  of  my  horse's  hoofs  before  you  have  adranoed  a 
leagua" 

*^  The  clatter  of  your  horse's  hoofs  may  again  be  heard ;  but  never 
more  will  you  be  its  rider,"  and  as  sudden  as  thought  she  snatched  the 
revolver  from  Charley's  belt  and  fired  twice,  piercing  the  Moonsh 
captain  to  the  heart ;  and  as  he  fell  forward  on  his  saddle  dead,  the 
fiery  horse  darted  across  the  road  and  bore  the  lifeless  rider  away  at 
full  gallop  along  a  wild  wooded  descent  called  the  Yalley  of  Leopards. 

"There  is  no  fear  of  pursuit  now,"  said  the  Frenchwoman,  giving  Charley 
the  revolver  back.  "  The  blood  that  has  been  shed  this  night  called 
aloud  for  vengeance  on  his  own  head,  and  some  hidden  voice  was  ever 
whispering  in  my  ear  that  I  was  fated  to  strike  the  blow.  Life  for  life  ! 
let  the  blood-thirsty  leopards  have  their  prey.  Were  he  to  ride  on 
through  all  the  blood  he  has  caused  to  be  shed,  the  dai'k  valley  of  Death 
he  is  now  passing  through  would  be  reddened.'' 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Moor  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
the  elder  Princess  that  she  would  have  &llen  from  her  mule  had  not 
Charley  caught  her  as  she  dropped  the  reins  while  slipping  from  the 
saddle.  The  younger  sister  sat  pale  as  the  dead,  and  would  have  £unted 
had  she  not  found  relief  in  the  tears  she  shed.  As  for  Pauline,  she 
stood  erect,  her  lips  apart  like  one  seeking  to  breathe  more  freely  after 
great  excitement,  and  with  such  an  expression  stamped  on  her  coun* 
tenance  as  Jael  may  be  supposed  to  have  worn  when  she  looked  at 
Sisera  after  having  struck  the  blow  which  left  him  dead. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Pauline  was  riding  along,  and  chatting  as 
gaily  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  hi^pened,  and  all  remembrance  of  the  deed 
she  had  done  had  faded  from  her  [memory.  But  this  feeling  was  only 
assumed,  and  there  was  much  kindness  of  heart  shown  in  this  strong 
struggjle  to  conceal  her  own  emotions,  lest  by  giving  way  to  them  she 
might  sadden  the  hearts  of  the  young  Princesses ;  for  to  see  them  happy 
was  the  greatest  happiness  the  passionate  Frenchwoman  enjoyed. 

"  We  shall  not  be  pursued  by  the  Sultan's  troops  until  to-morrow, 
after  the  long  march  they  had  to  day,  and  the  hard  fighting  to-night," 
said  Pauline,  "  and  you  heard  what  our  enemy  said,  that  he  only  knew 
of  our  escape.  Heaven  grant,  for  their  sakes,"  she  added,  turning  her 
head  towards  the  ladies,  for  she  was  addressing  Charley,  '*  that  we 


gfaniggfe fldflfy  tkra^  tfik  iriM  fomet/b,  mui  hw  io  be«K0ladl 
wdcamtb  akowt  of  yoar  toa^eiiuiUwl  oomtryneiL" 

^'ItiriUlMadiffnriatlifetoirhi*  tkef  ei^dyedintiie  hmnn; 
Ohfliftey,  <<tkougktlMM  m  wone  tUngs io  be  Mflttritk  miiiB 
than  nMq;fauig  it  in  liie  buk      All  I  Cmt  is  tiuil  o«r  knntiBg  tee  njll 
not  suit  the  dainty  appetites  of  the  Princesses." 

^Hjareno<Mrafihai^*'8a]d  Fa,vBm»;  ^  one  has  been  taken  to  previde 
everyihinf  needfed,  as  jou  wfll  soon  pevosive.  And  snrel j  it  will  not 
be  -^ery  diflicult  aloag  the  road  irkidi  we  akall  bave  to  pass  te  make 
a  way  lor  two  or  tkree  of  tbe  laden  Mtdes." 

<<Noi  at  ail,"  replied  CaMrley,  chasrfiiUy.  «Were  liiey  as  big  as 
elepbasicts  we  ooM  manage  4kai.    We  shall  stragj^  tknngli  it  alL'' 


CHAPTGB   XXIV. 
BOW  THB  OOSILLA.  GOT  BID  OF  HIS  LOAD. 

THS  fisci<»r  bad  kog  ^vMed  wWther  ike  Baas  erer  rea%  ki^^hed. 
^'Tkey  grve  what  we  caH  in  Bnglaiid  a  'enidrac,"*  ssid  he; 
'^  bat  as  to  >dbai  might  ncrry  peal  that  shakes  a  man  all  erer,  they 
baTSD*t  k  in  *em.''  Bat  he  disBiged  his  epini<m  when  he  saw  all 
the  saTogss  with  their  moeths  opsn  looking  as  if  they  woakl  never 
be  able  to  shvt  them  again,  so  u^eipawsied  were  they  with  lan^iter 
when  they  saw  the  grey  -old  goriUa  mounted  on  the  yoonger  one's 
diouidefSy  asid  wetched  the  hsary  rasoal  working  his  legs  and  all  but 
strangling  his  beaser  whenever  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him. 

If  the  yomger  gorilla  went  Ml  nm  at  a  ttee,  with  his  head  down, 
hewing  to  dash  ekl  greybeard's  hcainB  ovt^  the  canning  anoient— » 
thoi^h  he  conU  not  see — weold  hang  back  and  ti^^iten  his  smewy 
legs,  whieh  seemed  as  pliable  and  as  toogh  as  whipeord,  and  shew 
his  toothless  gnms  m  he  grinned  with  creel  ddight  whtm,  he  hesed  the 
bomp  his  bearer  gave  to  his  own  gieat  hard  head.  Then  he  weald 
screw  his  legs  as  tight  ss  a  vice  roond  the  snfEerer^s  tiiroat^  sod  shriek 
with  his  herrid  old  broten  voice  while  he  neariy  dieked  aH  the  breath 
oat  of  the  yoonger  eee's  body«  It  was  the  worst  at  mght,  for  as  the 
goriifea  sleep  in  a  atting  postnue^  resting  their  backs  agaieBt  a  tre% 
the  old  reprobate  had  his  nap  out  quite  comfortably  widiont  di»- 
mounting,  seeming  to  psmees  the  same  power  that  birds  have  when  tiiey 


"  They  were  overpowered  with  langbter  when  tbey  bi 
oU  gorilla  monnted  on  the  yonnger  one's  shonlderB." 
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Toost,  and  their  claws  tighten  withoat  any  eflfbrt,  so  that  Hkey  hold  on 
more  securely  than  while  awake.  60  did  ihe  old  gorilla^s  wiiy  legs 
tighten  while  he  dept,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  half  suffocate  his  Tictim, 
and  wake  him  up  just  in  time  to  give  a  roar  before  it  was  too  late. 
Kor  could  the  young  gorilla  get  a  mouthfiol  of  food  witiiout  the  per- 
mission of  his  rider,  as  the  old  thief,  the  instant  he  H^  the  ofShea^  jaws 
more,  would  put  out  his  shrivelled  amiy  snatch  it  away,  and  if  it  was 
what  he  liked  idirust  it  into  his  own  mo«tth,  and  so  keep  on  feeding 
himself  until  he  was  satisfied — for  if  the  younger  one  struggled  to  pull 
it  back,  l^e  unfeeling  old  brute  had  only  to  give  his  legs  a  tighter 
twist/ to  make  him  release  his  hold,  and  roar  again  for  mercy.  Watdiing 
him  tear  the  food  out  of  the  other  one*s  mouth,  "  fomished  the  Vans 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  caclmmation,''  as  the  steward  said,  who 
delighted  in  the  use  of  long  words,  and  **  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid.'' 
The  doctor  really  pitied  him. 

***  People  who  laugh  heartily,'^  said  iSie  doctor,  •are  not  wholly 
bad,  for  true  merriment  has  but  little  in  it  that  is  wholly  eriL  I 
should  have  no  fear  of  making  these  Fans  good  fellows  in  time^ 
your  reverence,'*  he  continued,  turning  to  the  chaplain,  ^  only  through 
working  on  their  merry  humour.  The  way  Punch-and-Judy  was  perl- 
formed  in  my  boyish  days  would  be  better  understood  by  them  than  any 
sermon  you  could  preach.  There  was  a  moral  at  the  end  of  it  in  those 
days.  Punch  quarrelled  wit3i  his  wife,  sent  for  the  doctor  after  he  had 
given  her  a  whack  on  the  head  ;  the  doctor  gave  her  poison  in  mistake;, 
but  was  hanged  for  it  nevertheless.  Then  (M  Scratch  i^ypeared  and 
carried  off  Punch  for  having  beaten  his  wife.  These  niggers  would 
laugh  at  the  performance,  ponder  over  the  stoiy,  me<fitate  on  the  Svil 
One  and  all  his  works,  and  afterwards  hesitate  before  thmshing  t^eir 
poor  over-worked  wives,  and  ever  after  treat  them  more  kindly .• 

^'I  think,  doctor,  they  might  read  a  better  sermon  in  the  patient 
sufiering  of  l^at  poor  gorilla  you  so  bravely-— or  so  cowardly  captured. 
No  offence,  I  hope,  in  leaving  you  to  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  epithets  descriptive  either  way  of  your  victory,"  said  the  chaplain, 
who  was  always  ready  to  put  on  the  gloves  when  challenged  by  I3ie 
doctor.  '*  When  I  say  patient  suffering,  I  allude  to  his  kind  treatment 
tmtil  he  found  out  what  an  impostor  the  blind  old  rascal  was.  Look 
how  the  young  gorilla  fed  him  and  led  him  about,  selecting  the  softest 
and  warmest  spots  for  him  to  sit  on,  carrying  him  when  he  appeared 
to  be  tired,  brrnging  him  water  to  drink,  and  offering  him  such  willing 
service  as  but  few  sons  offer  to  their  Christian  parents.     Now  look  how 
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he  is  rewarded !  night  and  day  the  ungrateful  old  brute  clings  to  him ; 
asleep  or  awake  he  has  his  burthen  to  bear,  which  is  worse  than  that 
of  a  profligate  borne  by  a  virtuous  and  industrious  family ;  for  they 
have  their  hours  of  relief  when  the  curse  of  the  household  is  drunk  or 
asleep.  I  should  have  more  hopes  of  the  Fans  becoming  better  if, 
instead  of  laughing  at  such  a  '  sorry  sight,'  they  felt  aggrieved,  and 
looked  at  it  with  disgust  For  my  own  part,  I  should  no  more  mind 
braining  the  selfish  and  ungrateful  old  beast  of  a  gorilla  than  I  should  a 
poisonous  serpent  about  to  spring  upon  me." 

''Talking  about  serpents,  have  you  seen  the  huge  boa-constriotor 
which  the  natives  dragged  out  of  the  Mangrove  swamp,  and  have 
made  hst  by  lashing  it  round  with  vines  )  "  asked  the  captain.  '*  They 
say  it  is  one  of  the  laigest  they  ever  found.  What  does  it  measure, 
Harry?" 

"  Near  upon  thirty  feet,"  answered  the  young  lieutenant ;  "  I  took 
Memonia  to  look  at  it  yesterday,  and  had  to  count  ten  good  strides  from 
the  tail  to  the  head." 

'<  But  is  it  true,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  this  monster  has  swallowed  a 
Hve  Fan,  and  a  whole  wild-boar,  and  is  now  in  a  fcruly  torpid  state 
digesting  them)" 

"  The  natives  say  so,"  replied  the  captain,  ''  and  that  the  process  of 
digestion  has  been  retarded  through  their  having  stretched  him  out  to 
bind  him  with  the  vines.  I  have  persuaded  them  to  leave  his  head  free, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  stretch  his  neck,  and  have  a  good  gape  when 
he  wakes  up,  and  is  ready  for  another  meaL  By  that  time  they  say  he 
will  be  in  prime  order,  and  they  shall  have  a  famous  treat,  as  the  boa- 
constrictor  is  one  of  their  favourite  dishes*  roasted,  and  it  is  to  get  at 
him  while  hot  and  just  done  to  a  turn  that  they  run  such  risks  when 
the  jungle  is  on  fira" 

"  But  the  gorilla  going  every  day  to  look  at  him,  as  if  to  see  if  he 
has  woke  up  yet^"  said  Harry,  <'is  one  of  those  things  there  is  no 
accounting  for.  If  the  old  wretch  who  rides  him  almost  to  death 
wasn't  blind,  one  would  imagine  that  he  carried  him  thither  to  let  him 
have  a  peep  at  the  serpent ;  but  that  can't  be,  since  this  Old  Man  of  the 
Land  can't  see  at  all.  I  wonder,  since  we  have  left  our  chloroformed  old 
friend  free  to  go  where  he  pleases  with  Methuselah  on  his  back,  he 
doesn't  run. off  with  him  into  the  forest.  There  might  be  a  chance  of 
knocking  his  brains  out,  and  getting  rid  of  him  in  that  way,  by  hitting 
his  head  against  a  tree." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  natives  came  running  up  with  tidings  of 
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having  seen  the  white  sinewy  legs  of  the  old  gorilla  projecting  from  the 
jaws  of  the  serpent. 

"  By  Saint  George  the  young  one's  done  it,"  said  the  doctor,  laughing ; 
"  that  is  why  he  visited  the  serpent  so  often.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it 
gape,  he  pushed  the  head  of  the  hoary  old  rascal  into  his  mouth,  then 
held  it  there  until  it  was  sucked  well  in,  and  his  legs  relaxed.  He  has 
escaped  from  his  beastly  burthen,  and  I'm  glad  of  it." 


CHAPTEE    XXV. 
BACK  AGAIN  THROUGH   THE  AFRICAN   FOREST. 

THERE  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  spot  where  Charley  and  his 
companions  had  emerged  from  the  great  African  forest^  and  near  to 
it,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  Moor,  under  the  instruction  of 
Pauline  and  the  Princesses,  had  managed  to  stow  away  a  great  quantity 
of  provisions  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  journey.  The  guards 
had  winked  at  the  removal,  and  the  slaves  who  assisted  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  goods  had  done  so  under  the  promise  that  they  would 
not  only  obtain  their  liberty,  but  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Sultan, 
whose  scouts  were  coming  up,  and  were  to  lie  in  ambush  there  until  he 
came  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  person,  for  Prince  Gomara  had  very 
few  in  his  service  who  were  to  be  trusted.  Nor  was  this  all ;  those 
who  served  imder  him  well  knew  how  much  more  powerful  the 
Sultan  was  than  the  Piince ;  and  as  rats  are  said  by  some  fine  instinct  to 
quit  a  house  that  is  about  to  fall,  so  those  who  obeyed  the  instructions 
of  the  Moor  believed  they  were  providing  for  themselves,  and  were 
ready  to  desert  the  Prince  at  any  moment.  Thus  they  were  deluded* 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  true  purpose;  and  as  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  provisioning  the  inmates  of  the  palace  dare  not  refuse 
anything  that  Pauline  might  demand  for  the  Princesses,  many  of  the 
luxuries  which  had  been  carried  away,  during  the  sacking  of  the 
Sultan's  summer  palace,  were  removed  to  the  forest  without  even  having 
been  again  unpacked,  so  little  time  had  elapsed  since  their  removal. 
Pauline  knew  better  than  the  guards,  or  any  one  in  the  service  of  the 
palace  of  the  Prince,  what  most  of  these  packages  contained,  and,  under 
the  plea  of  taking  them  away  to  be  examined  by  the  Princesses,  she 
obtained  everything  that  was  required,  and  double  the  quantity  that 
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wouM  be  neoesHHry  foft  ooBsmnp^oii  dming  ^he  jt>iijnM|y.  3oA  CSntioy 
and  Fred  stared  again  when  thej  saw  the  pile  of  boxes,  tms,  bags,  and 
packages,  done  up  in  Tarions  wrappers,  that  irere  piled  up  in  regular 
order  in  a  shaded  hollow  <if  the  forest^  %at  a  little  way  from  ^be  road 
along  which  ^be  carakade  had  passed  when  Chariey  and  his  compaoiooB 
were  taken  prisonen,  and  placed  among  the  captires  broaght  from  the 
Sultan's  palace. 

No  sooner  did  Jacko  and  the  Moor  arrive  than  the  labour  of  reloading 
the  mules  commenced,  and  the  young  men  looked  on  in  wonder  as 
thej  beheld  the  numerous  contrivances  in  the  way  of  trappings  and 
harness  provided  for  securing  the  baggage  on  the  backs  of  the  mules. 
The  pretty  maiden  that  Jacko  called  his  sweetheart  was  the  nimblest  of 
all  at  &8tening  backles  and  drawing  straps  through  the  right  places. 

When  all  was  ready  for  starting,  Fred  proposed  that  the  mules 
which  were  unladen  should  be  driven  a  8lM>rt  distance  into  the  forest  at 
various  openings,  so  ^uit  in  case  <3i  pursuit  Hioee  who  endeavoured  to 
overtake  tbem  might  §Maw  the  wrong  trail,  and  enable  them  to  BKyve 
in  advance  ehould  the  -traek  Ikey  auMle  far  themselveB  be  at  last 
duKMMrered. 

^It  wasonlyihRm^  aspy  I  relbsed  to  trusty*'  said  IPaufine,  *^nit 
our  escape  ww  made  known  to  the  enemy,  who  h«  ceased  from 
trouUii^  us ;  and  he  was  ignorant  of  tiie  pr^Niratlons  made  here  fat 
our  journey.  I  know  the  state  of  the  palaoe,  and  that  the  confruiion  It 
will  be  in  until  the  Sultan  prodairas  hima^  ruler  of  the  city  will  pre- 
vent us  from  being  missed,  so  I  led  the  inmates  to  brieve  that  Iflie 
Princesses  would  be  taken  away  to  meet  the  Sultan  on  his  arrival,  in 
an  apartment  I  had  selected,  as  soon  as  the  palaoe  was  0K£^nredf* 

If  the  quantity  of  luggage  they  carried  with  them  into  the  fbreOt 
astonished  tiie  yoimg  Englishmen,  the  neat  way  it  was  x>aoked  seourely 
on  the  backs  of  the  mules,  without  bulging  out  at  the  sides,  was 
a  still  greater  wonder  to  the  ladies,  as  it  all  appeared  to  be  what  a 
sailor  would  have  caUed  **  top-heavy,"  so  closely  was  it  packed  io  paas 
between  the  trees. 

Pauline  explained  that  it  was  a  common  custom  for  the  princes  to 
remove  their  palaces  in  tliat  part  of  Africa,  as  there  was  great  variation 
in  the  climate  of  the  Forest  Country  of  Yoliba,  and  that  in  some  of  tiie 
valleys  it  would  be  as  cool  as  in  ih»  early  days  of  spring,  when  in  other 
parts  a  few  leagues  off  it  was  as  hot  as  in  tiie  centre  of  the  sandy  deserts. 

Although  there  was  a  saddled  mule  at  her  sarvice,  ihe  handsome  girl 
who  had  made   an  addition  to  Jaoko's  wardrobe  would  walk  with 
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idm  at  first  as  he  led  tbe  waj^  fer  the  merry  lad  had  a  thaip  eye  at 
recogniong  old  land-mario. 

There  -was  very  little  couversatlon  among  the  travellers  as  tiiey 
journeyed  along  through  the  night;  and  as  neither  Jncko  nor  Zoe 
conld  understand  a  sin^  word  that  either  of  them  uttered,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  1oo3db  and  smiles  whenever  l^ey  came  into  a 
broad  opening  in  i&e  forest  on  whicli  the  moonlight  fell.  Jadco  had 
found  water  somewhere  in  &e  early  part  of  ^e  evening,  and  Zoe 
supplied  him  with  soap,  assisting  him  to  rub  tlie  Uack  pigment  from  his 
happy-looking  face,  then  bent  forward  for  a  kiss  when  she  had  got  it  dean* 

^'  m  have  an  apple-pudding,  as  well  as  beef-steaks  and  onions  and 
maidied  potatoes,  when  I  get  seaman^s  wages  and  marry  her  and 
take  her  home  to  my  dear  old  mother,'*  said  Jacko  to  liimse!f, 
walking  along  hokfing  Zoe  Irf  the  hand.  '"Her  lips  is  a  deal  sweeterer 
nor  l^em  ere  bull's-eyes  at  two  for  a  farthing  which  I  used  to  buy 
at  old  Nanny  Whitton*s  good-stuff  shop,  whenever  I  was  rich  enough 
to  have  a  &rthing,  and  my  poor  old  mother  -didn^  want  to  lay  it  out 
a-shopping.*' 
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CHAPTEB    XXYX. 
THE  bailor's  SKBMOir  OK  OAKNIBALISK. 

NEVER  before  had  anytinng  spread  sudi  eonsteroation  among  tlM 
Fans  as  the  flight  of  bats  from  the  gorilla-cave,  that  darkened  the 
air  as  they  flew  in  myriads  over  the  villages.  The  captain,  wiUi  a  grave 
countenance,  had  told  t9ie  chiefs  that  they  were  the  spirits  oi  all  their 
tribe  had  devoured  at  their  canniba]^feast%  and  'diat  but  for  his  brave 
sailors  driving  them  out,  tiiey  would  before  long  have  sallied  forth  of 
their  own  accord,  and  have  sucked  the  blood  of  every  Fan  that  existed, 
and  not  left  one  alive ;  and  they  befieved  and  trembled  all  ihe  more 
through  a  star-shower  fiJling  on  the  night  the  cave  was  entered.  More 
than  that,  they  held  a  "  palaver,"  and  took  sudi  oaths  as  were  binding 
among  themselves  that  they  would  never  again  partake  of  friend  or 
foe,  broiled,  baked,  boiled,  raw,  or  roasted,  since  they  found  that  wild 
boar  Was  hr  more  savoury  than  the  plumpest  young  native  they  had 
ever  tasted,  always  excepting  Bicic,  the  cdiip's  cook,  whom  they  really 
believed  they  had  eaten,  though  he  at  times  appeared  amongst  them 
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suddenly  with  his  white  £bu^  especially  when  they  had  been  doing 
something  wrong,  and  they  believed  it  was  his  ghost.  Dick  had  done 
more  towards  bringing  them  to  this  frame  of  mind  than  any  other 
person ;  and  he  had  put  a  stop  to  one  or  two  trials  for  witchcraft  by 
popping  up  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  the  stolen  idol  behind 
his  head,  which  always  nodded  as  he  nodded,  with  his  white  iace,  looking 
at  them  fixedly  and  grinning  fiightfxdly ;  and  as  Dick  was  pretty  well 
concealed  from  them  at  other  times,  they  all  ran  before  him  on  such 
occasions  as  if  the  spirits  df  their  ancestors  had  appeared  with  open 
mouths,  eager  to  devour  them. 

So  it  was,  what  with  the  ghost  of  Dick,  the  flight  of  bats,  the  shoot- 
ing stars,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  together  with  the  coming  of  so  many 
white  men,  and  their  contempt  for  the  dreadful  gorillas,  the  Fans  felt  as 
if  the  world  had  been  suddenly  turned  upside  down,  and  that  neither 
their  heads  nor  their  feet  had  ever  been  in  the  right  place  since  all  this 
happened.  Added  to  this,  one  or  other  of  the  sailors  would  sometimes 
go  out  at  night  covered  up  in  a  black  bufi&do's  skin,  and  what  with  its 
wide-spreading  horns,  and  the  tail  Jack  kept  switching  to  and  fro, 
through  means  of  the  hole  he  had  made  through  the  skin,  and  the 
smoke  that  came  out  of  its  mouth,  as  the  sailor  couldn't  see,  while 
'^  taking  his  walk  abroad,"  why  he  shouldn't  have  his  pipe ;  and  as  the 
sailors  had  picked  up  a  few  of  the  native  words,  they  would,  while  thus 
disguised,  roar  out,  "You  ate  my  father,  you  thieves,"  or  any  other 
relation  Jack  had  a  £uicy  to  mention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noises 
made,  so  that  there  was  no  wonder  this  black,  wonderful- homed, 
smoking,  and  taU-switching  monster  became  as  great  a  terror  as  the 
ghost  of  Dick,  the  fat  cook. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  one  of  the  sailors,  who  was  of  a  studious 
turn  of  mind,  and  having  resided  some  time  in  the  Gaboon,  while 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  had  mastered  the  Fan  language,  he  b^;an  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  mission  to  preach  down  cannibalism ;  and,  as  he 
was  encouraged  both  by  the  captain  and  the  chaplain,  who  sometimes 
were  present  when  he  *'  held  forth,"  there  was  a  hope  that  he  would  do 
good  amongst  the  savages,  if  they  listened  to  him. 

What  follows  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  sermons,  taken  down  by 
the  interpreter,  and  copied  out  after  it  was  translated  by  the  purser, 
who  I  strongly  suspect  made  some  little  additions  and  alterations  in  the 
notes  forwarded  to  me. 

"  Now,  look  you  here,  you  silly  niggers ;  on  your  own  showing 
you're  a  parcel  of  great  fools.    For  why  ]    You  believe  in  spirits,  that 
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those  you  have  devoured  appear  again  like  our  cook,  and  that  thej  are 
worse  when  they  come  back  again  after  you  have  eaten  them  than  ever 
they  were  before  they  were  launched  down  your  dirty  throats.  lu 
course  they  are :  so  is  a  shark  after  it  has  run  aground  on  a  slimy 
shore ;  when  it's  eaten  raw  most  of  the  filth  it  passes  through  sticks 
to  it.  Don't  it?  So  it  is  with  those  you  have  eaten:  -ulien  they 
have  entered  your  mouth  they  partakes  of  your  sinful  nature,  and  is 
more  beastly  than  they  was  before.  Is  that  right,  or  is  it  not  f  What 
is  a  Fan  when  he  has  been  hung  up  a  month  before  you  cook  him 
to  give  him  a  gamey  flavour  t  I'm  glad  to  see  you  turn  your  noses 
up;  there  is  some  hope  in  that,  for  it  shows  you  has  more  sense 
than  I  gives  you  credit  for,  as  I  thought  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  shame 
among  the  whole  tribe,  strong  as  you  are  and  dirty.  Now,  if  you 
eat  a  chimpanzee,  a  gorilla,  an  elephant,  a  wild  boar,  or  even  a 
serpent,  it  never  comes  back  to  trouble  you,  does  iti  except  to 
make  you  sick,  and  serve  you  right,  as  you  often  eat  them  when  they 
smell  strong  enough  to  poison  anybody. 

"  Oh,  my  black  brothers  and  sisters,  my  heart  yearns  for  you,  not  in 
the  way  that  ungodly  hearts  do  when  they're  empty  and  waiting  to  be 
filled  from  some  black  brother  in  the  oven,  whom  you  thinks  in  your 
hungry  hearts  it  takes  a  long  time  to  cook. 

''  Oh,  how  shocking,  how  dreadful,  how  unnatural  and  unfeeling,  to 
sit  down  and  partake  of  a  dear  old  grandmother,  what  is  so  deaf  she 
couldn't  hear  herself  speak  ;  to  ask  to  be  helped  twice — nay,  even  three 
times,  as  I  have  seen  some  of  you  has  done  to  your  wenerable  grand- 
father, who  might  have  brought  you  tojrs  home  in  his  pockets  to  play 
with  when  you  was  little,  if  he  had  worn  breeches,  which  he  didn't, 
though  that  was  no  reason  why  you  should  eat  him.  But  you'll  be  all 
roasted  unless  you  repent,  and  that's  as  comforting  as  a  glass  of  rum 
to  me  when  at  the  wheel  on  a  cold  night  to  know  as  you'll  be  served 
out  for  it. 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  sisters,  you  who  are  even  un- 
worthy of  the  names  of  the  mothers  of  dogs, — you  who,  instead  of 
suckling  your  babes,  too  often  suck  them,  and  say  that  they  are, 
so  tender  and  tempting  you  can't  help  it, — ^who,  when  you  stoop  to 
kiss  the  little  pickaninnies,  bite  off  their  noses,  and,  having  once  begun, 
never  leave  off  while  there  is  a  toe  left  ?  Do  you  know  what  will  be 
done  at  you  when  you  slip  your  wind  t  111  tell  you :  all  the  little  Fans 
you  have  swallowed  come  to  life,  and,  with  red-hot  slippers  on  their 
pretty  feet,  dance  Jim  Crow  on  you  for  ever  and  ever." 
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Alhoagh  such  a  diaooorse  no  doubt  vaxied  considerablj  from  what 
would  have  been  deliyered  by  the  chaplaia,  it  had  its  effect  on  the 
cannibals,  making  them  so  &x  earnest  that  they  ran  about  asking  one 
another  what  they  should  do. 

The  poor  earnest  sailor  held  a.  lovo-feast  (for  he  was  a  Dissenter)  in 
one  of  the  native  huts  after  dusk,  which  was  well  attended ;  but,  as 
the  belt  of  one  of  the  beloved  sisters  was  all  that  was  ever  found  of 
her  aftez  the  meeting  was  over,  to  say  nothing  o£  two  children  that 
were  missing,  the  womexi  shook  their  heads  when  invited  to  go  again, 
and  it  was  whiqiered  abroad  that  the  sailor-paxson  had  eaten  the  lo^ 
for  he  was  a  lantern-jawed,  hungry-looking^  yellow-skinned-feUow. 

The  captain  was  very  proud  to  sea  an  improvement,  however  slight^ 
take  place,  and  said  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  him  when  he 
abdicated,  and  returned  to  England,  to  think  that  under  his  reign  can- 
nibalism was  put  down,  or,  if  practised  at  all,  only  took  place  in  dark 
comers^  and  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  it^  when  found  ou^  were 
taken  down  to  the  baracoons  at  the  coast^  and  sold  to  the  slave-dealers 
if  they  escaped  alive. 

''  Though  one  of  our  gorillas  has  bolted,"  said  the  captain  one  day  to 
Harry,  "  we  must  catch  another  to  take  with  us  to  England,  as  a  coMr 
panion  for  the  old  fellow  we  have  saved,  also  a  few  elephants'  tusks. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  chiefs  of  my  beastly  subjects,  and  we  are  to  have 
a  grand  elephant  hunt,  takii^  with  us  most  of  our  crew  and  nearly  all 
the  men  in  the  tribe ;  so  you  had  better  give  orders  for  a  good  supply 
of  provisions,  and  plenty  of  tobacco  and  rum,  as  we  shall  bo  away  for 
more  than  a  weekj' 

The  fact  was,  the  Captain  wanted  to  escape  from  the  women,  who^  in 
accordance  with  Fan  law,  were  considered  as  his  queens,  and  some 
of  the  younger  ones,  as  he  said,  ''  almost  plagued  the  very  life  out  of 
him." 

They  had  been  stealing  home  to  their  black  and  breechless  Others, 
under  one  pretext  and  another,  for  some  time,  unknown  to  the 
Captain,  and  complaining  that  he  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  at  any  price,  but  insulted  them  by  holding  his  nos^  when  they 
came  near  him,  saying,  "  Fah  I  get  out  of  that;"  and  some  of  them 
took  their  royal  mothers  aside,  and  showed  what  he  had  done  to  them 
with  his  boot-toe  . .  .  that  he  refused  to  let  them  paint  him  all  over,  as 
oth«r  kings  were  painted,  and  that  when,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  they 
had  given  him  a  dab  or  two  with  the  brush  while  he  was  wadiing 
himself,  he  had  taken  the  brush  from  them,  rammed  it  into  their  loyal 
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moathfly  and  never  left  off  until  lie  had  oompelled  them  to  swallow  the 
whole  pot  of  paint  That  only  on  one  occasion  had  they  ever  succeeded 
in  arraying  him  ^*  right  royaUy,"  and  that  was  while  he  was  bathing, 
when  half  a  score  of  them  made  a  rush  at  him  and  carried  him  off  into 
the  war-paint  apartment,  and  that  he  would  have  killed  eveiy  one  of 
them  if  they  hadn't  run  away  a£ter  they  had  finished  him  ofi^  [qpoHed  all 
over  black  and  red,  leaving  his  natural  skin  for  a  white  ground. 

"We  couldn't  think  what  had  got  him,"  says  the  Doctor  in  his 
notes,  "  and  when  we  found  only  his  clothes  by  the  river  where  he 
usually  bathed,  concluded  that  he  was  either  drowned,  or  some  alligator 
had  made  a  break£Eist  off  him.  Neither  did  we  know  what  to  make  of 
it  when  we  did  discover  him,  'calling  out'  awfully^  and  spotted  all 
over  like  a  toy-horse.  The  women  had  &stened  feathers  on  his  head, 
and  hung  all  kinds  of  knick-knacks  round  his  neck,  and,  exeepting  for 
his  loin-doth  and  the  paint,  had  turned  out  his  Majesty  as  naked  aa 
when  he  was  bom.  He  swore  awfully,  and  threatened  to  put  us  all  in 
irons  for  laughing  at  him  when  he  got  us  on  board.  But  he  recovered 
his  good  humour  after  he  was  scrubbed  and  dressed,  and  got  his  pipe  and 
g^lass  of  grog  before  him,  and  laughed  aa  heartily  as  the  rest  of  us 
when  he  recalled  the  figure  he  must  have  cut  when  we  first  came  up 
with  him  as  he  stood  raging  with  nothing  on  but  a  coating  of  war- 
paint" 

As  to  the  young  queens  who  had  "  served  him  out^"  they  scuttled  off 
home  to  their  royal  fathers.  The  Captain,  who  was  rather  dignified  in 
lus  way,  never  seemed  to  forget  that  old  Meegrabbee's  queens  had  made 
a  regular  guy  of  him,  and  very  often  when  the  sailors  were  laughing  at 
something  else — were  he  not  near  enough  to  know  the  cause  of  their 
merriment — he  &nicied  they  were  picturing  him  in  his  war-paint  as  he 
stood  raving  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
young  queens  who  were  running  away  and  laughing  at  him.  This, 
together  with  the  dunning  of  all  the  savage  kings  for  fifty  miles  around, 
first  caused  him  to  think  of  abdicating,  but  not  until  he  had  received  a 
royal  deputation,  and  examined  the  grounds  of  their  claim  upon  him  for 
debts  contracted  by  his  drunken  predecessor  for  marrying  their  daughters. 
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CHAPTEB    XXVIL 
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"  IVTEVER  reckon  without  your  host,"  nor  "  shout  until  you  are  out 

•i-^  of  the  wood,**  are  good  old  English  proverbs,  which  have  supplied 
the  texts  for  many  a  discourse,  cautioning  the  young  and  over-sanguine  to 
be  wary,  and  never  to  make  sure  of  anything  until  it  is  obtained.  Pauline 
had  left  out  of  her  calculation  the  effect  the  absence  of  the  Princesses 
would  have  on  the  Sultan  Osmandi  as  soon  as  they  were  missed,  and 
after  careful  search  had  been  made  for  them  in  every  apartment  of  the 
palace.  What  spurred  him  on  more  suddenly  to  action  was  the  report 
that  the  Moorish  captain  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and,  knowing  how 
false  the  Moor  had  been  both  to  himself  and  the  prince,  his  jealousy 
was  instantly  fired,  for  he  believed  that  the  Princesses  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  captain,  and  before  day-dawn  the  Sultan  despatched  a  score 
of  his  well-armed  and  swiflest  horsemen  to  pursue  them. 

There  are  but  few  roads  in  the  Forest  Country  of  Yoliba,  excepting 
such  as  lead  from  one  city  to  another,  and  as  these  lie  long  leagues  apart, 
and  are  but  seldom  travelled  excepting  by  caravans  of  merchants  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  traveller  might  often  journey  along  for 
days,  without  meeting  a  living  soul,  in  those  solitudes  remote  from  the 
wide-apart  towns.  As  neither  the  Saltan  nor  his  followers  had  any 
knowledge  of  Charley  or  his  companions,  and  as  only  the  Moorish 
captain  was  missing  when  the  defeated  forces  of  Qomara  were  mustered 
and  the  wounded  and  dead  numbered,  no  doubt  was  left  on  the  Sultan's 
mind  as  to  who  accompanied  the  Princesses  in  their  flight,  for  the  Moor 
— then  with  them — ^had  before  been  in  the  Sultan's  service,  and  was  left 
out  of  the  calculation. 

The  horsemen  divided  into  fives,  and  dispersed  in  four  different  direc- 
tions, and  the  party  that  struck  into  the  right  path  pulled  up  where 
there  was  a  dark  stain  in  the  road,  and,  after  examining  it,  three  of  them 
followed  the  trail  along  the  Valley  of  Leopards,  where  the  hoof-marks 
of  the  afl&ighted  horse,  when  it  rushed  off  with  the  bleeding  body  of  the 
rider,  were  visible.  They  rode  along  until  they  discovered  what  had 
been  left  by  the  beasts  of  prey  of  the  remains  of  both,  taking  only  such 
articles  from  the  mutilated  body  of  the  Moor  as  would  be  identified,  and 
furnish  proof  that,  so  fieir  as  r^arded  his  death,  they  had  fulfilled  the 
mission  they  were  sent  upon. 

It  was  a  shocking  sight,  and  they  started  a  leopard,when  they  came 
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up,  which  was  so  overgorged  that  it  only  trotted  off  a  little  distance,  then 
threw  itself  again  on  the  ground. 

The  two  remaining  horsemen,  seeing  one  of  the  mules  that  had  been 
turned  loose  beside  the  forest,  entered  at  the  same  opening  which  led  into 
the  path  Charley  and  his  little  company  had  taken,  and  soon  came  upon 
signs  of  those  they  were  in  quest  o£  One  of  the  riders  was  an  elephant- 
hunter,  and  his  practised  eye  needed  no  second  glance  to  see  where 
an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  forest,  for  to  him  a  few  fresh-£dlen 
leaves  or  the  turning  aside  of  the  branches  were  proof  strong  enough 
that  something  had  gone  on  before,  and  he  had  but  to  follow  the  trail  to 
come  up  with  it.  More  than  this,  after  noticing  the  direction  of  the 
traces  he  had  discovered,  instead  of  following  closely  in  the  tracks,  he 
found  wider  openings  near  at  hand,  along  which  he  could  ride  with 
more  speed  than  those  he  was  pursuing  would  be  able  to  do,  along  the 
closely-wooded  way  they  had  taken. 

This  daring  rider  belonged  to  that  brave  race  of  men  known  as  the 
Sword-Hunters  of  Africa,  who  attack  and  destroy  an  elephant  single- 
handed,  armed  only  with  the  weapon  they  are  unequalled  at  wielding. 
His  comrade,  little  less  distinguished,  was  a  splendid  horseman,  for  on 
his  skill  as  a  rider  the  life  of  the  Sword-Hunter  depended  after  wounding 
the  elephant,  when,  mounted  behind  him,  the  hunter  escaped. 

Among  all  the  Sultan's  followers  there  were  none  more  able  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  dense  jungle  than  the  two  horsemen  who,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  were  every  hour  approaching  nearer  to  the  Princesses  and' 
their  little  escort.  They  were  black  as  ebony,  and  there  was  something 
almost  unearthly  in  their  appearance  as  they  dashed  along  through  the 
shadowy  forest,  with  large  rolling  eyes  and  white  set  teeth,  seen  in  the 
light  that  every  now  and  then  flashed  through,  and  showed  their  great 
round  gold  earrings.  While  Charley  and  his  party  were  clearing  a  mile 
of  ground  the  Sword-Hunters  had  ridden  above  a  league,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  progress  the  Princesses  had  made  during  the  night  that 
prevented  them  from  being  overtaken  before  they  encamped. 

Unconscious  that  danger  was  so  near,  the  young  travellers  moved 
happily  along,  while  Jacko  pointed  out  to  Zoe  traces  of  the  last  fire  they 
had  lighted  in  the  forest  as  they  passed  the  blackened  vegetation,  then 
imitated  the  action  of  shooting  a  bird  on  a  tree,  making  her  understand 
that  they  broiled  the  birds,  and  patting  his  stomach  to  let  her  know  how 
good  they  were.  What  a  happy  expression  there  was  on  her  handsome 
face  as  she  watched  every  motion,  then  fluttered  her  arms  to  imitate  the 
wings  of  a  bird  and  show  that  she  understood  it  all ! 

Close  as  Charley  attended  upon  the  Princess,  and  often  as  she  placed 

2  H 
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her  haacf  on  his  shoulder,  whenerrer  thej  oame  to  a  plaee  rather  difficult 
to  pass,  there  were  none  of  those  heart-bom  exploeioDS  of  affectiom  whick 
passed  between  Jaeko  and  Zoe,  though  there  was  already  on  attach- 
ment on  bot^  sides ;  for  whater^^  liking  Charley  might  ha^e  had  at  fint 
for  her  younger  sister,  he  saw  the  soul  tint  dwelt  in  the  oommandingeyea 
of  the  elder  one,  and  though  both  were  heautilbl  as  rosea  opening  in  the 
morning  dew,  he  adored  most  the  queenly  intelleot  of  the  elder  princesa 
It  was  Yery  different  with  the  younger  sister,  who  *'  carried  her  heart 
in  her  hand,"  as  if  to  show  that  die  had  nothing  to  conceal ;  and  she 
soon  found  that  she  understood  Fred  much  better  thm  she  did  his 
cousin.  Charley  gave  utterance  to  thoughts  she  could  not  well  under* 
stand,  but  which  to  her  sister  seemed  clear  as  dsy.  Ada  loved  birds, 
flowers,  and  beautiful  things ;  the  Princess  hookB  and  music,  worshipping 
in  her  heart  the  old  heroes  of  Cfreece,  whose  names  to  her  had  been 
<< household  words"  ever  since  she  was  first  able  to  read.  There 
was  still  what  must  be  called  a  great  deal  of  the  boy  in  Fred,  a 
readiness  to  be  pleased  ^  he  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  wherefore.* 
It  was  the  same  with  Ada,  who  looked  as  if  she  was  only  bom  to  smile, 
and  cause  those  she  turned  her  sweet  ikce  upon  to  smile  also. 

Wherever  the  path  was  wide  enough  the  Moor  widked  beskk 
Pauline's  nrale,  for  they  had  many  things  to  talk  about  which  wore  of 
but  little  interest  to  the  rest  of  their  companions  had  they  shtfed  in 
their  conversation. 

The  Moor,  though  a  good4iearted  feUow  enough,  seemed  at  first 
doubtful  as  to  finding  their  way  through  the  vast  forest  and  reaching  a 
fi^p  that  would  carry  them  to  England ;  but  FlrnHne  soon  dispersed  all 
his  doubts,  for  s^e  saw  t^  wfl^  before  her  mom  deariy  than  her  com- 
panions. 

''How  are  the  ladies  to  find  rest  at  night,"  adted  the  Moor, 
<*U8ed  as  they  have  been  to  soft  couches  and  the  shelter  of  curtained 
rooms  1" 

<'  On  one  of  the  mules  ra  a  camel-hair  tenty  undefr  which  the  Bnltan 
himself  has  oflen  sdept  when  encamped ;  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  tent-poles  here.  There  s  also  a  bundle  of  the  costliest  shawls 
of  Cashmere,  worth  a  king's  ransom,  soAier  and  warmer  than  a  lamVs 
fieece.  I  have  omitted  nothing.  And  what  will  not  ladies  like  these 
endure  to  reach  a  Christian  country  rather  than  be  imprisoned  in  a 
golden  cage,  and  compeDed  at  last  to  mate  with  heathens  )" 

"And  when  there,  you  say  there  are  riches  stored  up  for  them 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  palace  of  their  own,  and  have  as  many  slaves  as 
they  please  at  their  command.     Is  it  so  f  said  the  Moor. 
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^It  ii/'  replied Paolkie  ;  ^ihj&f  have  many  tkowaaiide  of  peuads  in- 
vested in  English  funds,  beside  the  income  from  a  princely  domuik  in 
Greeee^  £rom  which  they  take  fheiv  tiil^  tiiough  tbeir  ivther  ceaeed  to 
keep  up  the  eBtablishmcnt  of  a  prmoe^  leng  be£ore  he  set  oot  on  his 
travels.  The  iron  hand  of  the  Turk  comp^kd  him  to  leajre  his  naiiYe 
land,  and  they  wovld  have  returned  wiiJoi  me  to  Fiance  after  his  death 
had  they  not  fhUen  into  the  ambnsh  Hbtti  vilhdn  prepaved  fov  them, 
whose  soul  I  sent  to  night  to  aoooimt  for  its  evil  deeds^  b^u:*  a  Tribunal 
that  is  always  just." 

After  that  she  renMuned  silent  for  some  time,  riding  along  with  bent 
head  like  one  whose  thooghts  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  scenes 
aaiid  which  they  five  and  move.  It  might  be  that  her  mentel  vision 
had  a  fiunt  ^impse  of  the  wild  Valley  of  Le^^rde^  where  savage  beasts 
of  pr^  were  roaring  over  a  form  that  she  had  once  loved  ;  then  hated, 
with  that  hatred  which  is  believed  to  exist  after  death. 

Oh,  how  delighted  the  ladies  were  when  the  morning  broke,  and  the 
birds  burst  forth  mio  8ob|^  and  the  golden  simbcama  came  staeaming 
through  the  oool  greem  fc^iaga  of  the  forest,  while  the  dew  st^  hang 
upon  the  leavea  J 

"  How  diffiBrent  is  this  from  the  dose  unhealthy  air  of  the  palaee 
stifling  us  with  its  sickly  scents  ! "  said  the  Princess ;  ''  here  we  do  indeed 
live  in  God's  great  open  world ;  there  we  but  exist  in  the  confined 
space  man  has  allotted  us.  Oh,  Charles,  I  would  rather  be  a  servant 
like  Zoe,  and  enjoy  the  freedom  that  she  does  now,  than  sit  with 
pale  cheeks  under  a  golden  canopy  surrounded  by  slaves  ready  to 
obey  my  every  nod  I  am  so  hungry,  do  you  know,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  a  long  day.     I  could  eat  anything/' 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  replied  Charley,  "  though  you  must  take  your 
breakfast  in  the  saddle,  for  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  halt  at 
present,  as  much  time  would  be  lost  in  kindling  a  fire  to  prepare  sudi  a 
morning  meal  as  I  should  like  you.  to  at  down  to.  We  mnst  not 
unpack  the  miiles  until  night,  then  there  will  be  many  a  long  mile 
between  us  and  those  we  are  fiying  from..  If  my  mandates  are  hard  to 
bear,  remember  it  was  yourself  that  placed  me  in  command,  and  that 
a  fEuthful  sentinel  permits  not  the  king  to  pass  unless  he  gives  the 
watchword  when  the  enemy  is  hovering  near  the  camp.'' 

Charley  felt  that  it  was  worth  enduring  any  amount  of  hardship  to 
be  rewarded  with  such  a  look  as  she  gave  him  when  she  rested  her 
white  hand  on  his  broad  shoulder,  and  in  a  voice  that  made  hia  feel  as 
if  snow  was  melting  and  running  down  his  back,  said,  *^  I  will  do 
whatever  you  command  to  be  done;  for  I  feel  that  since  I  lost  my 
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dear  fiither,  you  are  the  kindest,  best,  and  truest  Mend  I  have  ever 
found." 

"  Oh,  my !  ain't  they  a-going  it  now  t "  said  Jaoko  to  Zoe,  "  there's  my 
young  master  a-courting  of  the  beautiful  Princess  like  sledge-hammers, 
and  the  Princess  a-courting  him  again  like  one  o'clock.  I  ain't  a-going 
to  Stan'  this  here  without  a-joining  in."  Although  Zoe  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  she  looked  back  and  saw  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
on  Charley's  shoulder,  and  again  allowed  Jaoko  to  partake  of  what  he 
said  was  '*  much  sweeter  than  Nancy  Whitton's  bull's  eyes." 

Nor  would  Jacko  have  any  ''  nay "  when  he  saw  that  Charley  and 
Fred  were  holding  little  trays  of  provisions  from  which  the  ladies  helped 
themselves  as  they  rode  along;  for  he  instantly  lifted  Zoe  into  the 
saddle,  went  to  Pauline  and  got  her  to  give  him  a  tray  full  of  what  he 
called  *'  such  nice  thingumbobs,"  and  attended  on  his  "  sweetheart "  as 
if  she  had  been  a  princess,  not  omitting,  however,  to  help  himself  pretty 
freely  as  welL 

She  had  by  tiiis  time  learnt  to  call  him  Jacko,  shake  her  pretty  head 
and  say,  '<No,  no,"  when  he  wanted  more  ''^bull's  eyes"  than  she 
thought  would  be  good  for  him.  So  they  journeyed  along^  dismounting 
only  for  a  short  time  at  noon — unto  their  long  shadows  on  the  forest 
path  showed  that  evening  was  approaching. 


CHAPTEB    XXVIII. 


KINO  Daniel's  liabilities. 


THAT  Meegrabbee,  the  former  king  of  the  Fans,  had  the  power  to 
sell  his  kingdom,  subjects,  crown,  and  ^  divine  right " — which  all 
monarchs  are  supposed  to  possess — is  a  matter  that  would  admit  of 
much  argument  on  both  sides,  even  in  civilized  states  ;  while  with  him 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  argue  about,  excepting  the  price  to  be  paid. 
What  sacrifices  have  not  even  intelligent  men  made  for  drink,  when 
they  have  once  become  slaves  of  the  Fiery  Spirit )  The  old  Fan  had 
neither  rum  nor  tobacco,  which  he  was  slowly  perishing  for  want  of. 
The  old  Factor  had  abundance  of  both,  at  a  price.  Meegrabbee  had  no 
money,  no  pocket  to  hold  any  ;  once  he  had  five  sovereigns,  and  as  they 
were  of  no  value  to  him,  and  would  not  have  purchased  him  even  a 
monkey  for  his  breakfast,   he  gave  them  to  one  of  his  queens,  who 
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managed  to  drive  a  hole  tlirougli  them  somehow,  and  link  them  together, 
and  suspend  them  from  her  nose. 

But  if  the  Fan  king  had  no  money,  he  had  plenty  of  landed  property, 
though  how  he  came  by  it  would  have  been  as  great  a  puzzle  to  him  to 
answer  as  it  must  have  been  to  many  an  original  holder,  who  laid  claim 
to  possessions  in  tail,  by  kicking  out  the  owner  of  the  aforesaid  ap> 
pendage.  When  the  lawyer,  acting  for  the  old  £eictor,  who  bad  bequeathed 
the  kingdom  to  Captain  Drake,  asked  the  Fan  king  for  the  title-deeds 
which  gave  him  the  inheritance,  Meegrabbee  brought  out  his  war- 
hatchet,  and  said,  ^  Dere  it  is,  me  killee  him,  chop  off  his  head ;  den  sit 
down  and  smokee  my  pipe.  He  do  same  to  de  udder  king."  So  he 
received  the  rum  and  tobacco,  gave  the  factor  his  war-hatchet,  hit  him- 
self a  thundering  blow  on  the  nose ;  and  when  it  bled,  caught  some  of 
the  red  ink  on  his  fingers,  then  drawing  them  across  the  paper  the 
lawyer  had  placed  before  him,  got  his  chief  to  witness  that  it  was  his 
royal  mark  :  and  that  was  his  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands  for  his 
crown,  kingdom,  subjects,  and  all  "  rights  divine,"  for  "  value  received." 
When  the  business  was  settled,  the  lawyer  said,  *^  There  are  many  little 
states  in  the  possession  of  one  nation  or  another,  which,  if  called  upon, 
couldn't  produce  such  a  receipt  as  this,  nor  show  so  good  a  title." 

The  old  Fan  king,  with  his  queens  and  all  his  subjects,  were  happy 
enough  while  the  rum  and  tobacco  lasted,  for  it  is  but  just  to  the  old 
rascal's  memory  to  state  that  though  he  had  sold  the  whole  lot,  he  let 
them  go  shares  with  him  in  what  they  fetched,  while  ever  there  was 
a  drop  of  rum  or  a  bit  of  tobacco  left.  He  had  been  ailiug  some 
time  before  he  sold  his  possessions,  and  as  neither  king  nor  subjects 
were  sober  for  a  moment  from  the  time  of  tapping  the  first  barrel  to 
finishing  the  last  drop,  such  a  long  spell  of  drunkenness  was  too  much 
for  old  Meegrabbee,  as  he  had  not  eaten  a  single  mouthful  all  the  time 
the  rum  lasted.  When  with  shaky  hand  he  held  up  his  rusted  can  for 
more  rum,  as  he  lay  stretched  out  before  the  fire,  one  of  his  blear- 
eyed  toothless  old  queens  shook  her  head,  to  signify  that  there  was  no 
more,  for  she  was  too  drunk  to  speak.  "  No  more  rum ! "  muttered  the 
drunken  old  king,  as  he  swayed  his  head  to  and  fro  where  it  rested  on 
the  ground  ;  "  den  I  will  take  my  hook."  And  so  he  did,  for  he  turned 
roond  with  his  face  to  the  fire,  and  being  brim  full  of  rum,  which  must 
have  thrown  out  an  immense  stream  of  gas  every  time  he  breathed,  it 
at  last  caught  fire,  and  the  old  king  blew  up  with  such  a  bang  as 
scattered  his  queens  and  subjects  right  and  left.     And  thus  he  died. 

Although  the  blowing  up  of  the  old  Fan  king  did  somewhat  puzzle 
his  subjects,  as  they  had  never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  such  an  explosion 
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before,  yet,  as  be  "was  done  wiiib  and  there  wsfi  no  pui;ting  bim  together 
again,  they  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  U>  wait  until  his  succeiaor 
came,  and  get  on  as  well  as  they  could  during  the  interregniHn  without 
a  king.  How  Captain  Drake  entered  hb  kingdom,  ascended  his  throng 
and  w«6  crowned  'King  of  the  Fans,  is  already  known,  but  it  somewhat 
astonished  him  to  find,  after  haying  reigned  «eT£ial  weeks,  that  he  waa 
answerable  for  all  the  old  king's  debts. 

Am.  inquiiy  was  instituted,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  regular  cuBtom 
in  Woitem  Africa,  when  a  king  took  peaoe&d  possession  of  any  kingdom, 
he  made  himself  answerable  for  all  his  predecessor's  liabilities.  If  there 
was  a  fight,  and  he  obtained  possession  (throij^  deposing  the  previona 
king  by  a  knock  on  the  head,  that  was  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands  ; 
and  if  any  future  claim  was  made  he  settled  it  in  the  same  way,  when 
any  one  had  oourage  enough  to  send  in  his  "  little  account." 

Now  old  Meegrabbee  had  died  head  over  ears  in  debt  for  the  wives  he 
had  married — ^for  m  they  "were  all  princesses,  he  had  jdedged  himself  to 
pay  large  sums  to  i^eir  rojssl  Withers  after  they  became  his  queens,  and 
hadn't  The  long  and  the  short  jo£  it  wa%  he  had  got  all  his  wives  ''  oaa 
tick,"  and  the  kings,  their  fathers^  after  li^Ting  their  woolly  heads 
together,  resolved  to  make  King  Denied  Drake  pay  for  them,  or  other- 
wise ^'  pitch  into  him,"  and  as  there  were  twenty-five  wives  owing  lor, 
there  ^e«  li«  same  number  of  tribes  to  declare  ^ar  aeainst  him,  with 
a  king  to  each.  Beside  these  there  were  a  lot  of  old  wives,  who,  having 
outlived  and  helped  to  eat  up  all  their  relations,  had  nobody  left  to 
enforce  their  claims.  Du  Chaillu  says,  ''to  have  a  father-in-law  in 
AMoa  means  to  have  a  friend  in  need—the  more  wives  a  man  has  the 
more  power  he  gains."*  But  the  great  Explorer,  on  the  other  hand, 
omitted  showing  that  the  more  wives  he  has^  unpaid  for,  the  more 
enemies  he  has  to  contend  against,  and  that  a  poor  fellow  who  has 
twenty-five  £sither8-in-law  all  ready  to  give  him  a  thrashing  tqgether,  is 
a  deal  worse  ojQT  than  the  8on4n-law  who  has  only  one,  and  only  owes 
for  one  wife. 

Now  old  Meegrabbee  was  a  cunning  old  king,  though  he  did  go  off  in 
an  en;yption  at  laat,  for  he  married  all  the  pnnceases  he  could  get  to  have 
him,  and  to  the  most  powerful  of  their  fathers  he  paid  a  little  "  on 
account."  If  he  agreed  to  pay  ten  elephants'  tusks  to  a  king  for  his 
daughter,  he  contrived  to  b^,  borrow,  or  steal  one  tusk  from  some 
other  fitther^in-law,  took  that,  and  promised  the  other  nine  very  soon. 
The  some  with  palm-oil,  bar-wood,  indian-onbber,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.he  had  raised  to  pay  for  the  new  wdfe.     If  he  raised  one-tenth  of  it 
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hj  **  hook  or  by  crook/'  he  thoftgfat  that  quite  sufficient,  and  iiihe  king 
who  had  parted  with  his  daughter  grumbled,  Meegrabbee  threateoad  to 
bring  up  half-a-dosen  of  his  royal  £Kt&e»4n4anr  whose  danghten  had 
been  owing  "for  nnieh  loBger  than  his,  and  to  let  luat,  ii  be  «o«id,  '^>fcaka 
his  diange  out  of  that  lof  %o  it  waa  bf  ptttiag  one  »§ifna^  the  eth^ 
i2ie  old  EVm  kmg  managnd  to  atrug^^  on  agiinat  ^fl>e  stream  of  wirei 
and  all  their  royal  fathers.  Of  course  aaay  of  tke  old  kings  were  <mfy 
''too  happy  to  oblige,''  acndgo  out  to  thraaii  a  »ew  4Afa«r-ui-law  who 
was  too  pressing,  well  knowioi^tfaat  by  right 'ih^  ioa^t  to  be  paid  fixat, 
and  hoping,  by  rendering  mseh  wiSMag  iMlp,  Mmbt  ssaialaw  would  be 
better  able  to  T%jh  <M  a  little  of  the  oM  seoae. 

No  matter  how  great  the  nmmber,  erety  wife  vmrn  a  ^een,  tbeugk 
some  little  distinetion  was  BUMie  tn  laFonr  of  seniority,  and  Me^imbbee 
did  not  leave  fainaelf  crownleas  awi  kingdomlesB  without  fint  holding 
oouneil  with  has  oldest  queen.  Ab  she  was  as  partial  to  mm  toid 
tobacco  as  he  was,  he  began  by  saying,  ^  what  a  ^shanking  thing  it  mm 
*  to  be  deprived  of  sadi  «)mfarts  at  their  «ge,  that  the  old  aterdiasit  «t 
the  Gkiboon  had  a  warekoose  fiill,  but  would  mot  part  with  it  on  tick, 
and  that  he  hadn't  a  drop  of  anything :  neither  ivory,  palm-oil,  nor  bap- 
wood,  to  offer  him  in  exchange.'' 

The  blear-eyed  and  toothless  old  queen  listened  to  him,  and  ''  hummed 
and  hawed  "  as  she  sent  the  smoke  out  of  her  wizened  old  jaws,  then 
thinking  how  much  larger  her  share  would  be  if  she  alone  were  left  with 
him  and  the  rum,  advised  him  to  drive  all  the  rest  of  his  wives  down 
to  the  coast  and  sell  them  for  slaves.  But  the  old  Fan  king,  though 
willing  enough  to  have  done  so  if  he  could  have  managed  it  with  safety, 
was  deterred  by  a  dread  of  what  he  should  have  to  undergo  when  the 
whole  twenty-five  royal  fathers-in-law  dropped  down  upon  him  and 
wanted  to  see  their  daughters.  He  knew  he  should  get  a  "  hot  un  "  if 
he  sold  them,  so,  after  a  long  think  and  a  longer  smoke,  said  "  no  go." 

Then  he  began  to  think  if  he  sold  the  whole  lot "  without  removal " — 
as  the  wind  is  raised  on  furniture,  <fec., — though  he  knew  nothing  about 
these  civilized  dodges,  they  couldn't  do  anything  to  him  j  for  he  should 
still  have  the  use  of  his  kingdom  and  his  queens,  until  all  the  rum  and 
tobacco  was  gone,  and  so  he  had,  and,  as  already  shown,  just  lived  long 
enough  to  finish  the  last,  and  no  longer. 

And  now  the  reader  will  b^in  to  see  his  way  aloug  that  somewhat 
dark  passage  which  opens  into  the  fourth  chapter,  and  which,  though 
written  in  Charley's  clear  Italian  hand,  I  could  make  nothing  of  at  the 
time,  where  it  says,  ''The  rich  old  fector,  who  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  Captain  Drake,  had  just  slipped  his  cable  in  time  to  be 
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saved  from  a  deal  of  trouble,  which  came  thick  and  fast  upon  his 
successor." 

While  the  old  Fan  king  was  alive  there  was  a  hope  that  his  royal 
creditors  would  be  paid  sometime,  somehow  or  another,  but  after  he 
exploded  their  hopes  vanished,  and,  though  they  were  a  long  time  about 
it,  they  at  last  resolved  to  form  a  royal  deputation,  wait  upon  King 
Daniel,  and  demand  a  settlemenji. 

So  it  was  decided  ihsA  the  deputation  was  to  consist  of  twelve  kings 
from  the  nearest  tribes,  that  they  were  only  to  bring  a  few  of  thair 
chiefs  with  them,  and  that  if  he  did  nothing  beside.  King  Daniel  would 
give  them  a  patient  hearing,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink — with  the  ex- 
ception of  **  long  pig  " — all  the  time  they  remained. 

A  couple  of  small  ship's  guns  had  been  brought  up  by  the  boats  in 
the  hope  of  *'  firing  a  broadside  at  an  elephant,"  as  the  sailors  and  the 
old  Captain  well  knew  that  if  all  the  dirty  and  shirtless  kings  of 
equatorial  Africa  stood  before  him,  and  he  got  one  shot  at  them  with 
his  small  cannon,  they  would  never  put  in  an  appearance  in  that  part 
of  the  country  any  more,  nor  once  stop  until  they  were  safe  home 
again. 

{To  be  cofUimi^) 


I'^^r^x^ 


Jfcnis  itnb  Jfcrntrits. 


EBHAPS  there  ia  no  horticultural  porsnit  which  a  boy 
can  indulge  in  with  bo  much  oertaintj  of  succem  and 
pleasure  as  the  growth  of  ferns.  They  will  grow  in  so 
many  diverse  dtnationB,  and  in  such  raried  forms  of 
beauty  as  to  repay  Uie  little  trouble  and  oare  they  require 
a  hundred  fold.  But  U  ii  necessary  that  they  should  have  some  trouble 
bestowed  on  them,  and  some  attention  paid  to  tiieir  habits,  or  disappoint^ 
ment  will  result ;  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  b^in  to  cultivate  those 
ferns  it  is  not  easy  to  kill,  and  which,  if  killed,  can  be  easily  replaced  ; 
the  choicer  varieties  may  be  added  afterwards  in  all  their  varied  forma 
of  gmce  and  beauty. 

Let  us,  then,  b^in  at  the  beginning,  and  endeavour  to  undentand  our 
friends  ;  for  we  must  make  them  our  friends,  and  get  used  to  their  habits 
and  ways,  if  we  wish  to  succeed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  first 
attempt  should  be  either  ambitious  or  extensive.  The  first  half-dozen, 
which  may  bo  found  almost  in  evwy  hedgerow  or  bank,  will  do 
admirably  for  a  beginning. 

The  common  Polypody  {Polypodium  wigare);  the  male  buckler-fern 
{Laitiva ^ix-mtu)  ;  the  broad  buckler-fern  (£.  dilatata);  the  common 
prickly  shield-fem  (PolytUehum  amtleatum) ;  the  soft  prickly  shield- 
fern  {P.  oTtgvlare);  the  lady  {era  (AlAyrium  Fiiix/<emina) ;  the  com< 
mon  hart's  tongue  {Scolopendrium  vutgare) ;  the  three-branched  poly- 
pody (Polypodium  dryopterii) ;  the  sea  spleen-wort  {Agplffnium 
mariMum),  may  be  added  if  they  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  These 
are  all  Britidi  species,  hardy,  and  contrast  well.  We  will  suppose  that 
these  or  any  number  of  them  are  gathered,  and  that  they  should  be 
potted ;  the  pote  should  be  chosen  not  too  targe,  for  it  is  better  to 
change  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  grow,  than  to  give  them  too  much 
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room  at  fivst  Xke  soil  for  all  tiie  tbwcmmmed  Tmedm  aboold  oonaist 
of  one  part  of  p«fit;  that  mixtiiDe  of  Uf-deci^^  ^m?b  and  roots  of 
grasses,  which  is  common  en  heaths  and  hogs.  This  is&oald  be  chopped 
np  to  the  size  of  wahints,  and  mixed  with  another  part  of  friable  yellow 
loam,  snch  as  the  common  brake  delights  to  grow  in.  One  part  silver 
sand,  and  one  part  of  decayed  leaf-mould  :  this  should  not  be  mouldy  or 
mixed  with  rubbish.  These  ingredients  should  be  mixed  well  together, 
not  too  fine,  for  no  plant  grows  to  perfection  in  a  compost  as  fine  as 
dust.  It  should  be  lumpy,  and  the  sand  should  be  visible  throughout, 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  grayi^  look.  The  oompost  should  not  be  wet, 
but  should  be  free  frt>m  large  stones  and  moderately  moist.  When  well 
mixed,  the  rougher  fibrous  and  larger  pieces  should  be  separated  from 
the  finer  and  left  in  separate  heiqM.  Some  green  and  fresh  moss,  a  few 
pieces  of  broken  flower  pot,  some  larg«  aod  others  about  -diB  ake  of 
peas,  and  a  few  okaat  aad  asw  flower  pots,  and  you  can  praceed  to  pot 
your  fiwouriibBB.  The  pgaoass  Itself  lawmplB,  bat  xtis  often  badly  done. 
Over  the  whole  of  tiie  pots,  widch  efaoold  be  the  fire-inch  variety,  yoa 
first  put  a  piaoe  of  pot  with  tiiie  hollow  mde  downwards,  then  a  few 
pieces  roond  until  the  botttoai  is  covered,  then  a  handfrd  of  the  smaller 
pieces,  than  a  kyer  of  the  moas,  over  whifih  |daoe  a  li^yer  of  itheron^pher 
stuff.  Now  you  are  ready  for  the  fern.  Take  tilie  plaoat  in  the  left 
hand,  place  it  with  the  crown  level  wiilh  tlie  brim  of  the  fxit,  and  allow 
the  roots  to  spread  in  order  that  they  mi^  not  be  oraaiped  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations.  Now  take  the  compost  in  the  rij^  hand  and  pour 
it  all  roQxid  untH  the  pot  is  full,  and  then  turn  the  pot  round  and  preat 
the  compoaijinn  with  the  thumb  of  each  hand.  More  soil  may  be  added 
if  necessary ;  but  when  flnicdied  there  should  be  about  half  an  inch  of 
space  between  the  soil  and  the  upper  rim  of  the  pot  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  pot  firm,  and  when  finisiied  give  the  pots  a  tap  on  ihe  board. 

When  potted,  the  peculiar  habits  of  ferns  have  to  be  studied.  Ab  a 
rule  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  dry  and  sheltered  spot  with  a  north  aspect 
in  a  garden  or  yard,  and  here  they  wiH  require  but  little  attention 
beyond  watering.  At  first  they  should  be  watec^d  with  a  eommon  water- 
pot  fitted  with  a  fine  rose,  but  when  you  are  used  to  the  ferns  they  may 
b^  gently  watered  every  other  day  in  aaEd  weather,  and  every  day  in 
warm  weather,  with  a  coarser  rose,  or  withoat  one,  taking  care  to 
wet  the  fronds  all  over,  and  to  moisten  the  crown  welL  Now  sup- 
posing that  the  ferns  were  potted  in  eady  sptrii^,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  h^fpn  thdr  yearly  growth,  tfaey  will  soon  show  the  effects  of 
care,  l^ey  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  but 
otherwise  they  may  be  left  in  ihe  open  dr  vntU  Ist  c£  Seqatember,  by 
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which  tune  they  will  have  grown  bo  fast  m»  to  ha^e  ^led  their  pote  with 
xootB  and  to  neoeesitate  i^eir  being  ehifted  into  larger  pote  as  before. 

They  may  now  be  watered  lees  firequently,  and  some  dielter  diould  be 
provided  by  the  lime  the  eveningB  bogin  to  be  frosty.  BeonoYal  into  aa 
oat-hooee  will  aaswer  the  pnrpese  yeary  welL  When  the  winter  sets  in 
aeverely,  the  crowns  ia«8t  be  protected  by  dry  mess  or  hagr,  if  you  wish 
the  plants  to  stert  early  in  the  9priBg ;  ior,  tibovgh  the  frost  may  not 
kill  them,  it  will  seriously  retard  their  giow^  They  Aould  thoefbve 
be  FMDOved  to  an  out-hoase,  if  a  shdtared  frame  is  not  at  h«Dd  where 
they  may  be  kept.  As  soon  as '  the  frost  begins  to  disa^ear,  and  on 
mild  days,  the  crown  of  the  ferns  should  be  moistened  with  a  little  water 
and  eontinued  frem  day  to  day,  vAless  the  -frost  is  wety  severe.  When 
March  comes  th^  will  require  a  larger  pot,  or,  what  is  better,  yon  may 
proceed  to  build  a — FaaNSBT  or  Booksey.  You  have  learnt  by  this 
time  the  first  principles  of  fern  growing,  and  will  be  aUe  to  understand 
the  directions  givoi  in  the  speoial  volumes  devoted  to  the  art.  Tou 
have  learnt  that  a  rather  granuiac,  peaty,  fibrous  soil,  and  a  rather  still, 
wacm,  and  moist  atmosf^ere,  and  shade  from  the  g^are  of  the  midday  sun 
are  essential  to  suooess.  Your  pknts  are  vigorous,  and  whilst  they 
hav«  been  growing  you  should  have  beem  searohing  for  gnarled  roots  of 
tveas,  the  refose  of  hack  kUns,  odd  }aeees  of  rock,  the  greoiish  grey 
debris  of  ^ass  heusei,  broken  earth  retorts  at  ihe  gae  works,  or  what 
perhaps  is  best  of  all,  the  marly  clay  whidi  sofidifies  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  which  the  moot  delightful  of  grottoes  and  rodkeries 
may  be  oonstructed. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  minute  directions  with  respect  to  the  erection  of 
an  out-door  fernery,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  made  on  two  prin- 
ciples. A  pyramidal  structure  is  perhaps  the  beet  arranged  in  small 
terraces  for  tiie  foms  so  Ihat  mosses  may  be  pbosted  in  the  diinks  of 
the  rock  work.  This  may  be  built  anywhere,  and  ^ways  looks  well 
against  a  dead  wall,  care  being  taken  to  secure  thorough  drainage  and 
a  substratum  of  moist  fibrous  earth,  in  which  the  plants  may  be  placed. 
If  the  second  class  of  design,  which  includes  a  hollow  cave  or  grotto, 
be  adopted,  nearly  every  kind  of  British  fern  can  be  grown  to  perfection. 
A  few  hints  as  to  situation  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  SpleenwMrts  (Agplenkun)  require  thorough  drainage.  A  li^t  loam, 
a  litt^  leaf  mould,  with  a  feir  qnantiiy  of  broken  limestone  and  old 
lime  rubbish  interspersed,  is  Ihe  best 

The  Lady  fern  {Aihyriym^  and  its  varieties  require  a  boggy  soil, 
shade,  and  moa;^b«re.  Ihey  are  deciduous,  hardy,  and  fonn  graceful 
<^jects  for  the  outdoor  femwy. 
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The  Pol3rpod]os  (Polypodiums),  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  ever- 
green ferns  in  a  rockery.  They  grow  freely,  and  some  of  the  varietieB 
almost  court  the  3un.  The  common  Polypody  and  the  varieties  cam- 
bricum,  omnilacenun,  and  pulcherrimum  are  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
They  must  be  kept  well  drained,  and  the  rhizomes,  or  root  stalks,  should 
be  secured  with  wooden  pins  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  until  the  plant  is 
well  established.  The  three-branched  variety  {P.  darypieris),  must  be 
placed  on  the  shady  side  of  the  rockery. 

The  Bladder  ferns  {Cystopterut)^  should  have  a  small  quantity  of  old 
crumbled  mortar  added  to  the  compost,'  and  b&  placed  in  a  rather  moist 
but  well-drained  portion  of  the  rockery. 

The  Buckler  ferns  {Laatrea)^  require  a  peaty  soil ;  the  variety  {L. 
thdypteris)  should  be  kept  moist  and  be  well  cared  for,  as  its  delicate- 
looking  yellowish-green  fronds  make  a  charming  variation  from  the 
darker  green  of  other  ferns. 

The  Shield-ferns  (Polystichutn)^  should  not  be  grown  in  peat.  A  rich 
loam,  in  which  pieces  of  grit,  silver  sand,  and  small  pieces  of  lime  rode 
are  introduced,  form  the  best  compost,  and  the  drainage  should  be  good. 

The  Hart's-tongue  (Scolopendrium)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
evergreens,  and  the  varieties  are  now  counted  by  hundreds.  It  is  a 
true  limestone  plant,  and  requires  a  sandy  loam  in  which  a  little  fibrous 
peat  and  silver  sand  has  been  intermixed.  A  few  bits  of  limestone  or 
broken  oyster  shells,  with  a  little  decayed  leaf  mould,  forms  the  best 
compost.     It  requires  plenty  of  water  and  thorough  drainage. 

The  Woodsias.  These  comparatively  rare  and  delicate  fems  wiU 
grow  on  a  rockery,  but  they  require  a  cool,  airy  situation  and  a  moist 
soil  with  a  northern  aspect  They  do  best  in  a  wardian  case.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Killamey  fern  {Trich4mumes  radxcana).  The 
other  and  more  common  varieties  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a 
rockery  a  perenni^  source  of  beauty  and  enjoyment. 

The  more  delicate  varieties  should  be  reserved  for  the  Fern  Case. 
These  are  now  made  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  and  an  ingenious 
boy  could  make  one  for  himself.  The  essentials  of  a  good  fern  case 
are  good  drainage  and  a  fr'eedom  of  access  from  two  sides  at  least ;  the 
luxuries  a  lamp,  or  a  reservoir  for  hot  water  to  heat  the  interior ;  and 
the  whole  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  moved  about  with  the  stand 
complete.  A  large  bell-glass  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  regular  case, 
and  now  the  lower  sash  of  the  window  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  one 
side  of  a  window  plant  case.  In  furnishing  the  case,  the  soil  should  be 
a  light  mixture,  consisting  chiefly  of  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand,  the 
latter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  whole  a  grey  appearance.  About 
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a  foarih  part  of  ihe  whole  bulk  of  cocoannt  fibre  will  improve  it.  A 
slight  coating  of  the  same  material  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ferns.  If  a  little  rock  work  is  added,  common  coke  in  the 
best,  lightest,  and  most  conyenient.  The  great  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
is  the  soddening  of  the  soiL  The  drainage  must  be  well  looked  after. 
Look  at  your  ferns  daily,  give  them  a  little  air  regularly,  and  syringe 
the  young  fronds  lightly  with  a  little  water,  but  be  carefiil  of  over-doing 
either ;  a  slight  dewing  is  all  that  is  necessary.  With  respect  to 
the  ferns  to  be  grown,  a  score  of  small-growing,  yet  beautiful  ferns, 
will  answer  every  purpose  either  for  a  fern  pillar,  or  a  case,  and  these 
are  confidently  recommended. 

British  Ferns. — ^The  maiden  hair  (Adicmtum  captUus-veneris) ; 
Asplenium  fontanum ;  Asplenium  germanicum ;  Cystopteris  regia  (de- 
cidiums) ;  Scolopendrium  vulgare  bimarginata  cordalium,  S.  v.  ramo- 
marginatum  ;  S.  v.  "Wardii ;  Polypodium  dryopteris  ;  Woodsia  ilvenis. 

Exotic. — Camptosorus  rhizophyllus ;  Lomaria  alpina ;  Adiantam 
setulosum  ;  Asplenium  flabellifolium ;  Asplenium  attenuatum ;  As- 
plenium nitidum ;  Bleclmum  intermedium  ;  Elaphoglossum  brevipes  ; 
Lomaria  lanceolata ;  NothochUena  tenera  ;  Doodia  caudata.  These  are 
all  cheap  and  easily  procured  kinds. 

The  maiden  hair  should  have  warmth,  shade,  and  moistnre,  and  will 
require  patience.  The  mountain  brake  {AUosorus  crispus)  will  not  grow 
healthily  in  a  case.  Wall  rue  (Asplenium  ruta-muraria)  will  grow  in 
a  chiuk  of  an  old  wall  The  Tunbridge  fern  requires  no  air,  but  plenty 
of  moisture ;  it  is  best  grown,  like  the  Killamey  fern,  under  a  bell-glass 
alone,  with  plenty  of  stones,  in  a  compost  of  very  sandy  peat.  Attention 
to  these  hints  will  bring  assured  success  in  fern  growing,  and  o()en  up  a 
new  field  for  study  and  improvement. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

now  to  relate  to  70a  the  condvdiiig  chapter  in  the  Ufb 
<^  the  <<  White  Chief/'  the  inoidentB  of  wMoh  I  gathered 
many,  many  years  after  partmg  -with  my  friend.  It  was 
in  1844  that  I  next  heard  of  him,  and  under  the  Mlow- 
ing  circumfltancee.  I  had  tried  out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  my  relatives-  to  settle  down  to  a  respectable  sedentary  life  in 
London  as  a  clerk,  but  it  would  not  do.  So  irksome  to  me  were  the  daily 
humdrum  duties,  so  utterly  dissimilar  to  the  life  I  had  hitherto  led, 
that  after  a  probation  of  six  months  I  refused  to  proceed  to  business  any 
longer,  but  expressed  to  my  employers  my  detemdnation  to  go  to  sea 
once  more. 

''  It  was  hateful  to  me  who  had  been  accustomed  to  freedom  as  uncon- 
fined  as  that  of  a  bird  soaring  high  in  mid-air,  to  be  cooped  down  to  a 
desk  summer  and  winter  in  dusty  London  with  uncongenial  comrades, 
whose  most  venturesome  achievement  was  to  take  a  pull  on  the 
Serpentine,  or  go  out  on  the  '  spree '  and  show  their  contempt  of  the 
police  by  wrenching  off  a  few  knockers  from  the  street  doors,  while  even 
during  the  performance  of  this  act  of  extreme  hardihood,  should  a  police- 
man actually  heave  in  sight  it  was  edifying  to  mark  the  promptitude 
with  which  these  gentry  took  to  their  heels,  showing  by  their  fleetness 
that  they  were  gifted  at  least  with  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
Achilles  the  '  swift  of  foot.'  I  sickened  of  all  this,  and,  having  no 
desire  to  follow  the  profligate  lives  some  of  my  fellow-clerks  led,  I 
absented  myself  one  fine  day  from  the  office,  and,  making  my  way  down 
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to  the  dooki^  dapped  myself  fortliirildi  on  board  a  tradiag  veeflel  bound 
to  the  East  Indies. 

^  We  adled  in  Jt>  ftfw  days  on  our  hmg  Tojage,  and  I  bseatiied  again 
with  fireadom  aa  I  felt  tbe  stocmy  galea  id  oar  boaetaro«a  channel 
blowing  on  my  obeek.  I  bad  not  yet  quite  lost  my  hardy  habits,  and 
quickfy  rq^adned  my  '  sea  legs.'  I  waa  made  one  of  the  quarlermasten 
of  the  ship,  and  liked  so  well  the  tveatment  I  reoehred  at  the  hands  of 
the  ownera,  who  were  very  liberal  to  the  crew  in  the  matter  of  grog, 
serving  out  three  glasses  of  very  good  Jamaioa.  rum  arday  to  eaoh  man, 
that  I  remained  in  l^eir  employ  many  years.     At  length,  however, 

*  a  man  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph ;  *  that  is  to  say,  the  owner  died,  and 
the  shipowning  busuMSs  passed  into  other  hands.  Our  allowance  of 
grog  was  out,  and  I  was  therelbre  not  kmg  in  entting  the  service  of  the 
niggardly  old  miser  who  came  in  for  iHie  property.  *  Poor  fellow,'  added 
Hawsepipe,  oempaesionately,  *  he  had  nevet  been  to  sea,  and  how  was 
he  therefore  to  knew  Uiat  sa^ars,  to  be  worth  their  salt,  must  have  their 

*  nip,'  and  if  it  bi^ppens  to  be  a  ^  seoond-mate's  nip,'  wli^  so  mneh  tiie 
better.' 

''  Yes,  the  new  owner  was  a  member  of  the  '  Teetotal '  society,  and  I 
remember  the  '  long-shore  lubber '  coming  aboard  the  old  barque,  and 
after  delivering,  a  long-winded  harangue  to  the  crew,  wound  up  by 
informing  them  that  he  never  allowed  grog  in  his  ship,  and  he  hoped 

*  all  hands '  would  become  total  abatainers  like  himself 

^*  It  takes  a  good  deid  to  rile  me ;  I  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the 
service  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  a  character  to  lose ;  but  it  was  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  could  do  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing ;  so  I  just 
slewed  round,  and  I  says,  says  I,  'Look'ee  here,  now,  I  am  much 
obleedged  to  you,  so  likewise  is  all  hands,  ain't  yon,  b<^s,'  appealing  to 
the  chaps  who  stood  round  the  capstan,  looking  as  sulky  as  so  many 
bears  with  sore  heads,  and  who  nodded  assent ;  '  but  this  is  coming  too 
much  o'  the  monkey  over  us.  What,  no  grog?  Why,  what  do  you 
take  us  for  %  For  my  part,  I  will  see  your  teetotaling  blowed  afore  I 
signs  articles,  and  thafs  flat.' 

"With  that  I  mardied  forward,  and,  aa  I  had  not  yet  engaged 
myself,  went  on  shore  with  the  crew,  who  were  also  greatly  disgusted. 
Well,  after  that  I  shipped  on  board  a  brig  bound  to  Calcutta  and 
Singapore.  Our  captain  was  a  brute,  and  long  before  we  reached  India 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  ship  and  join  the  navy.  On  our 
arrival  at  Calcutta,  we  found  there  was  no  man-of-war  lying  in  the 
Hooghly,  80  I  resolved  to  wait  until  we  dropped  anchor  in  Singapore 
harbour.    On  our  arrival  here,  we  found  H.M.'s  ship  DidOf  commanded 
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by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  and  learning  that  some  hands  were  wanted, 
I  made  my  escape  one  night  bj  swimming  off  to  her.  On  gaining  the 
deck,  I  offered  my  services  as  an  A.B.,  and  passed  the  doctor,  and  was 
enrolled  the  same  day  and  sent  into  the  foretop.  Before  I  had  been  on 
board  six  months,  I  was  promoted  to  be  second  captain  <^  my  top  :  this 
was  in  1843.  In  the  following  year  we  were  despatched  by  the 
Admiral  to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  to  punish  the  pirates  who  had  been 
very  troublesome,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  stop  and  plunder  some 
vessels  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  orders  we  received 
were  to  chase  and  destroy  them ;  and  before  the  Dido  had  been  long  on 
the  coast)  the  salutary  lesson  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  insult 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  England  with  impunity  was  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  native  understanding.  On  one  occasion  we  met 
with  a  stout  resistance  firom  a  tribe  of  the  '  Lant '  Dyaks,  and  had  some 
men  seriously  wounded  in  the  conflict.  This  was  how  it  came  about. 
We  had  received  information  that  this  particular  tribe  had  been  com- 
mitting some  atrocities  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  Dido  accordingly 
sailed  to  attack  their  stronghold.  Our  gallant  captain  secured  the 
services  of  a  trusty  pilot,  who  guided  us  to  the  narrow  creek  surrounded 
by  overhanging  cli£&,  where  the  miscreants  had  set  up  their  *  lares '  and 
'  penates,'  and  not  only  their  household  gods,  but  also  the  spoils  snatched 
from  the  hands  of  peaceful  merchants  and  appropriated  to  their  own 
use,  after  the  murder,  in  too  many  instances,  of  the  lawful  owners. 

^'  On  reaching  the  creek  we  found  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  allow  of  the  man-of-war  running  in  close  to  the  settlement  and 
shelling  the  position  of  the  pirates.  The  Dido  was  accordingly  anchored  as 
near  the  shore  as  safety  permitted ;  the  boats  were  all  hoisted  out,  manned, 
and  armed  with  howitzers ;  the  boat's  crew  then  made  for  the  shore  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  captain,  who  led  the  van  in  his  gig. 

'<  The  habitations  of  the  savages  were  mostly  concealed  by  the  dense 
brushwood  or  clumps  of  forest  trees  in  which  they  were  situated.  We 
soon  made  out  some  hundreds  of  the  pirates  awaiting  our  arrival  at  the 
water's  edge ;  they  were  armed  with  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  or 
'  sumpitans,'  and  swords,  and  made  a  terrible  row,  yelling  and  beating 
their  shields  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into  our  hearts. 
/  <'  The  sight  of  these  warriors  immediately  revived  the  memories  long 
buried  in  the  past,  and  I  must  own  I  felt  somewhat  of  a  savage  again, 
and  the  sight  and  sounds  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  my  breast.  What 
a  pity,  I  thought,  it  is  that  such  fine  fellows,  physically  considered, 
should  be  such  fools  as  to  attempt  to  fi^ht  with  us,  armed  as  we  are  with 
muskets  and  cutlasses. 
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<'  When  the  boats  got  within  range  we  opened  fire  on  the  huts  witli  a 
rocket  tube  carried  by  the  gig,  and  soon  set  the  brushwood  and  bamboo 
houses  a-flame,  while  some  well-directed  shots  from  the  guns  dispersed 
the  screaming  mob  on  the  beach.  Then  a  dash  was  made  bj  the 
squadron  of  boats,  consisting  of  the  pinnace  and  the  three  cutters,  for 
Uie  shore.  The  pirates  fought  well,  and  sought  to  oppose  our  landing, 
gathering  in  crowds  at  the  water's  edge  the  moment  the  artillery  fire 
from  the  howitzers  had  ceased.  Discharging  our  firearms  in  their  midst, 
we  jumped  out  of  the  boats  quick  as  thought,  and  went  right  at  them. 
They  fought  for  a  few  minutes  with  great  obstinacy,  but  the  superiority 
in  weight  and  strength  of  our  men,  to  say  nothing  of  discipline  and  pluck, 
quickly  told,  and  the  whole  tribe  were  soon  in  retreat.  Throwing  down 
their  arms,  and  taking  to  their  heels,  they  quickly  disappeared  in  the 
forest  Here  pursuit  was  impossible,  even  if  it  had  been  desirable, 
which  it  was  not,  for  the  junglp  was  totally  unknown  to  us,  and  our 
sailors,  though  smart  enough  at  their  guns,  were  not  the  sort  of  men  to 
turn  backwoodsmen  with  much  chance  of  success. 

"There  were  a  great  number  of  dead  lying  about,  but  only  a  few 
wounded,  for  the  pirates  had  carried  off  most  of  the  latter ;  those  that 
remained  we  deposited  in  our  boats  and  sent  ofi*  to  the  ship.  Among 
the  number  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  with  a  singularly  fair  skin  for  a 
Bomean.  He  was  severely  woiinded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  side,  but 
seemed  quite  calm  and  composed,  though  his  countenance  denoted  great 
determination  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  untamed  ferocity. 

"  We  searched  all  the  houses  (from  which  the  women  had  previously 
been  removed  by  the  enemy),  but  found  little  of  value,  as  the  chief  part 
of  the  booty,  we  were  informed,  had  been  carried  off  by  them.  What 
we  could  not  remove  we  burnt,  aud,  afler  firing  the  houses,  the  re- 
mainder Was  taken  on  board  as  lawful  loot.  When  everything  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  order  was  given  to  embark. 

*'  By  this  time  the  short  twilight  had  set  in,  and  all  of  us  were 
thoroughly  tired  with  the  day's  work,  and  not  sorry  to  get  on  board  the 
old  frigate  and  *  splice  the  main  brace.'  Four  of  our  fellows  were 
wounded  in  the  fray,  and  only  one  man  dangerously.  He  was  shot 
through  the  thigh  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  after  lingering  for  a  few 
days  died  of  mortification  of  the  limb.  We  counted  thirty-seven  corpses 
of  the  enemy,  and  brought  on  board  &ve  wounded.  Two  of  these  refused 
to  eat  food,  and  as  they  were  fearfully  cut  up  by  splinters  of  shell  did 
not  survive  the  second  day.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  we  could 
induce  the  others  to  allow  us  to  dress  their  wounds.  They  all,  thougli 
severely     wounded,   eventually    recovered,   and    we  landed    them   at 
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Sarawak.  As  they  had  suffered  very  much  they  were  not  executed,  and 
two  of  them  decided  to  lead  respectable  liveR  on  shore.  The  third,  who 
was  the  youth  of  sixteen,  whom  I  had  remarked  on  account  of  his  fedr 
skin  and  superior  '  physique,'  elected  to  remain  on  board  the  Dido,  He 
was  very  taciturn,  and  at  times  morose,  but  nevertheless  seemed  sus- 
ceptible of  kindness.  As  time  wore  on  he  learnt  to  speak  English,  and 
made  himself  more  sociable.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  and 
was  the  quickest  swimmer  and  best  diver  I  ever  saw.  He  was  stati<med 
in  my  top  and  imder  my  supervision,  and  as  I  always  treated  him  with 
kindness  and  forbearance,  this  reclaimed  savage  at  length  attached  him- 
self firmly  to  me ;  he  would  do  at  my  bidding  what  he  refused  to  do  for 
any  one  else,  and  I  had  a  great  influence  over  him.  For  a  long  time 
I  could  not  get  him  to  impart  to  me  his  past  history ;  he  always  turned 
the  conversation  when  I  attempted  to  refer  to  the  sad  event  which  led 
to  his  removal  on  board  the  Dido, 

"  One  day,  however,  he  was  alone  with  me  in  the  foretop.  It  was 
during  the  afternoon  watch,  and  we  were  doing  some  little  job  about  the 
'  turning  in '  of  the  *  dead-eyes '  of  the  topmast  rigging,  when,  after  a 
lengthened  silence,  during  which  my  top-mate]  seemed  engrossed  in 
thought,  he  volunteered  to  give  me  a  history  of  himsel£  He  said  in 
his  broken  English : — 

** '  As  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me  during  the  fourteen  months  we 
have  been  shipmates  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about  myself  and  parents. 
In  the  first  place  I  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Sea  Dyaks,  from  whom 
you  took  me  away.  My  country  was  far  distant  from  the  town  you 
destroyed,  and  my  people  were  quite  another  race.  My  mother,  who 
was  a  Bomean,  I  was  told  died  at  my  birth,  but  my  fiskther  I  re- 
member well,  and  I  can  think  of  him  and  speak  of  him  with  pride 
which  ought  to  fill  the  heart  of  every  man  who  can  dwell  on  the 
memory  of  his  sire  with  reverence  and  respect*  Yes,  he  was  a  kind 
father  to  me,  though  I  lost  him  also  when  young ;  he  was  the  bravest 
of  all  the  warriors  in  our  tribe,  and  held  a  position  more  honoured  Uian 
did  any  native  chief  of  the  different  tribes  among  whom  I  have  lived, 
and  this  was  due  solely  to  his  prowess,  and  to  the  fi&ct  that  he  was  con- 
sidered invincible  in  battle.  First  in  war,  he  was  also  more  regarded  in 
the  council  tent  than  the  oldest  '^  Datu,''  his  advice  was  always  sought, 
and  his  decision,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  treated  as  law.  Often  have 
I  heard  his  associates  recount  (for  he  himself  was  ever  modest  and 
reticent)  his  wonderful  exploits,  and  chiefest  among  them  they  used  to 
speak  of  the  dire  and  signal  revenge  he  wreaked  upon  a  race  of  Idaana 
who  had  by  some  means  obtained  firearms  (weapons  then  perfectly 
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unknown  in  Borneo)  and  who  attacked  and  slaughtered  a  great  number 
of  our  best  fighting  men.  This  was  a  year  before  I  was  bom,  so  I  can 
only  speak  of  what  I  heard,  but  the  great  deliverance  he  wrought  of  our 
hostages  and  women,  whom  these  treacherous  natives  had  carried  off, 
was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  I  remember  that  up  to  the  very  last  the 
completene»  of  the  triumph,  and  the  almost  utter  extermination  of  our 
enemies,  was  attributed  chiefly  to  his  masterly  arrangements  and  heroic 
valour. 

'*  The  boy,  marlin-spike  in  hand,  spoke  with  animated  gestures,  and 
in  an  elevated  tone.  '  Sam,"  said  I  (we  always  called  him  Sam),  *  do 
you  remember  what  like  was  your  father^s  general  appearance  )  Was 
he  daik,  as  most  of  your  countrymen  are,  or  &ir  like  us  Englishmen )' 

*' '  He  wasn't  anything  like  as  fair  as  you  are,  but  his  hair  was  brown, 
and  he  has  often  told  me  that  he  came  from  a  country  many,  many 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  where  he  lived,  but  tiiat  he  had  no  friends 
or  relatives  alive  there  for  whom  he  cared,  and  that  he  intended  to  live 
and  die  among  his  adopted  coiintrymen.* 

*' '  Exactly,'  said  I,  for  now  my  surmise  that  this  might  be  my  friend 
Jameson's  son,  bom  to  him  after  his  return  fr>om  his  last  trip  to  Eng- 
land, became  confirmed.  '  Do  you  remember  if  he  ever  told  you  how  he 
first  came  to  Borneo ) ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes !  he  said  that  the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  was  sailor 
(a  man-of-war,  she  must  have  been,  now  I  think  of  it,  for  he  said  she 
carried  big  guns,  like  the  Lido)  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  that  all 
hands  were  drowned  except  himself  and  a  friend,  a  boy,  who  afterwards 
ran  away,  and  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth.' 

"  *  Well,  go  on,'  I  said,  *  your  story  interests  me  ;'  for  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  the  &te  of  Jameson,  as  now  no  doubt  remained  in  my  mind 
ik&t  I  had  before  me  the  son  of  my  old  messmate. 

" '  Well,  things  went  on  prosperously  for  some  years.  I  was  now 
upwards  of  six  years  old  when  it  was  destined  that  a  great  change  was 
to  oome  over  my  life.  My  father  was  considered  quite  invulnerable  by 
our  enanies,  who  looked  on  him  with  a  feeling  of  awe ;  for  although^ 
indeed,  he  had  been  wounded,  he  had  fought  and  led  in  more  expeditions 
than  any  man  of  whose  exploits  oral  tradition,  as  handed  down  by  the 
lyrics  and  war-songs  of  our  bards,  spoke.  It  was  religiously  believed 
by  iheae  ignorant  people  that  nothing  had  power  to  kill  him,  but  that 
he  led  a  charmed  life.  At  length  the  *'  White  Chief"  left  the  camp  on 
one  of  his  ordinary  forays,  to  punish  some  neighbouring  chiefs  who  were 
committing  depredations  and  had  neglected  for  a  considerable  time  to 
pay  the  subsidy  by  which  they  purchased  immunity  from  molestation  at 
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our  bands,  and  his  tall  shadow  never  any  more  darkened  his  doorway. 
Contrary  to  custom  he  took  me  with  him  :  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
left  the  camp,  but  as  the  enemy's  settlements  were  only  a  short  distance 
from  ours,  and  the  march  would  be  easy,  he  was  desirous  to  initiate  me 
in  scenes  of  actual  warfare,  so  that  I  might  take  up  arms  at  an  early 
age.  I  was  filled  with  childish  curiosity,  and  gleefully  bade  my  Mends 
good-bye  for  a  short  week,  when  I  hoped  to  be  back  again  among  th^n. 
We  started  on  a  pleasant  summer  evening,  and  nearly  all  the  tribe 
followed  us  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  bade  us  ''  God  speed,"  little 
doubting  that  they  would  soon  welcome  us  returning  to  our  household 
in  victorious  guise.  It  was  the  last  I  saw  of  my  native  place,  and  sad 
it  is  to  think  that  I  shall  never  more  see  the  kind  Mends  of  childhood.' 

'^  The  youth  paused  here  in  his  narrative,  and  I  asked  him  how  it 
was  he  had  never  been  able  to  return  to  his  countrymen,  and  said  I 
thought  that  if  even  now  he  expressed  a  desire  to  the  captain  to  be  sent 
back,  his  wish  would  in  aU  probabiHty  be  compUed  with. 

'*  'Ah  !'  rejoined  he  in  a  melancholy  tone,  and  with  a  sad  look  in  his 
dark  eyes,  '  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  find  them  now ;  our  settlements 
are  many  hundreda  of  miles  away  from  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  is 
more  than  ten  long  years  since  I  was'  kidnapped,  and  I  have  quite 
forgotten  the  language  of  my  childhood.  Besides,  what  object  oould  I 
have  now  in  wishing  to  return  1  But  I  will  proceed  with  my  tale,  and 
then  you  can  judge  of  my  forlorn  condition. 

<<  <  One  morning,  it  wai  on  the  second  day  after  our  departure,  we 
took  up  our  camping  ground  as  customary  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  soouts  had  reported  that  no  signs  of  the  foe  were  discernible ;  so, 
after  lighting  the  fires,  and  making  all  preparations  for  the  morning 
meal,  our  men  formed  themselves  into  groups,  and,  as  was  their 
custom,  the  professional  story-tellers  of  the  tribe  commenced  to  unravel* 
for  the  amusement  of  their  comrades  the  threads  of  the  narrative 
which  their  imaginative  brains  liad  been  weaving  during  the  night's 
marcL  My  father  was  in  many  things  tmlike  the  imsophisticated 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  and  he  always  used  to  speak  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner  of  the  childishness  of  grown  men  in  caring  to  listen 
to  tales  of  hobgoblins  and  fedries,  such  as  in  his  country,  he  said,  were 
told  by  nurses  to  amuse  their  youthful  charges.  So,  while  the  meal 
was  preparing,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  we  strolled  ofL  The  camp 
had  been  {»tdied  in  a  small  dell,  close  by  a  running  stream,  and  with  a 
coppice  near  at  hand ;  the  scenery  around  was  beautiful,  and  a  picture 
of  rural  loveliness.  Under  the  grateful  shade  of  the  broad  leaves  the 
men  off  duty  could  retire  and  enjoy  the  balmy  sleep  which  is  induced 
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by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  march,  and  by  the  enervating  effects  of  the 
mid-day  glare  of  a  tropical  sun.  Behind  ns  we  left  all  the  people  busily 
preparing  for  the  gratification  of  their  sharpened  appetites;  there  was 
the  hum  of  cheerful  voices,  and,  mellowed  by  distance,  could  be  heard 
*^the  loud  laugh  which  marks  the  vacant  mind."  Gradually,  as  we 
wandered  on  witiiout  speaking,  for  my  father  seemed  wrapped  up  in 
thoughts  which,  by  the  sombre  and  somewhat  sad  expression  of  his  &ce, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  his  mind  had  reverted  to  the  iintimely  loss  of 
his  two  sons,  my  half-brothers,  of  whom  he  often  spoke  to  me  when 
alone,  and  never  without  a  quavering  of  the  voice :  at  times  even,  a 
certain  moisture  in  the  eyes  told  of  the  constant  affection  whidi 
animated  his  heart  for  the  memory  of  his  noble  boys. 

'' '  What  a  singular  compound  was  this  man  I  but,  then,  are  we  not  all 
made  up  of  strong  contrasts  1  Here  was  a  warrior  of  an  iron  wiU,  who 
neither  asked  for  or  gave  quarter  to  the  foe  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
yet,  though  many  years  had  elapsed  since  his  sons  fell  with  their  faces 
to  the  enemy,  he  could  not  mention  their  names  without  "  playing  the 
woman." 

*' '  We  spoke  not  a  word,  and  had  sauntered  about  half  a  mile  from 
our  friends,  when  a  eircumstanoe  happened  which  changed  the  whole 
current  of  my  future,  and  brought  me  here  on  board  H.  M.'s  ship 
Dido, 

'*  'My  father  was  walking  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground  and 
his  chin  almost  resting  on  his  breast ;  his  hands  were  crossed  before  him, 
and  altogether  his  attitude  and  entire  bearing,  as  I  have  often- thought 
since,  was  suggestive  rather  of  a  man  going  helplessly  and  resignedly 
to  his  death,  than  of  a  great  and  universally-dreaded  warrior  maturing 
his  plans  of  further  conquest.*  I  had  lagged  behind  a  little,  when, 
mending  my  pace  to  reach  his  side,  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  found,  to  my 
horror,  that  we  were  confronted  by  at  least  fifty  armed  men, — ^whose  faces 
I  had  never  seen  before, — standing  not  more  than  about  twenty  paces 
from  my  father.  Involuntarily  I  screamed,  for  these  savages,  it  occurred 
to  me,  must  have  risen  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  so  suddenly  had 
they  appeared  before  us.  My  father  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
my  I  terrified  cry,  and  throwing  up  his  head,  quickly  glanced  round. 
Instantly  he  divined  the  danger,  and  saw  that  escape  was  hopeless ;  the 
savages  had  surrounded  us ;  in  our  front,  on  both  flanks,  and  at  the 
rear  could  be  seen  their  dark  forms,  and  the  bright  gleam  of  their 
weapons  reflected  back  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  told  us  too 

*  Who  knows  but  that  a  prosentimeiit  of  what  was  coming  upon  him  was  already 
OTerehadowing  his  spirit  like  a  dark  storm-oharged  cloud  ? 
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truly  that  we  were  indosed  in  a  wall  of  steeL  Were  he  even  armed, 
what  resistance  could  he  have  made  1  But  without  weapons  of  anj 
kind,  he  had  not  even  the  last  satisfisusdon  of  selling  his  life  at  as  high 
a  price  in  Dyak  blood  as  his  proud  disdainful  nature  would  have  led 
him  to  bargain  for,  and  which  the  matchless  proficiency  he  had  attained 
in  the  use  of  deadly  arms  would  have  enabled  him  to  enforce.  Not  for 
long  was  he  spared  to  stand  in  that  sable  ring  of  elated  enemies,  who, 
even  now  that  they  had  secived  him  in  their  toils  beyond  even  the 
chance  of  escApey  looked  on  the  solitary  figure  of  the  White  Chie^ 
defenceless,  and  at  last  at  their  mercy  though  he  was,  much  as  a  pack  of 
chattering  monkeys  might  contemplate  the  king  of  beasts  when  en- 
trapped in  a  pitfidl  laid  for  him  by  the  native  lion-hunter.  Hardly 
could  my  £either  have  been  aroused  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
imminence  of  the  death  which  stared  him  in  the  £m»,  scarcely  could  his 
brave  heart,  that  never  yet  quailed,  have  experienced  the  shuddering 
awe  which  must  be  felt  by  us  all  when  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  with  another  world  opening  before  one's  eyesy  ere  a  score  of 
arrows  were  buried  in  that  undaunted  breast,  and  he  was  seen  to  &11 
covered  as  thick  with  the  quivering  projectiles  as  the  body  of  the 
-^^  fretful  porcupine  "  is  with  quills.  A  moment  after  and  a  dozen  of  his 
boldest  enemies  burst  from  behind  the  low  brushwood,  which  had 
hitherto  concealed  their  treacherous  advance,  and  buried  their  swords 
and  daggers,  or  any  weapons  they  could  lay  hands  on,  into  the  prostrate 
aad  senseless  form  of  the  mighty  leader,  the  very  sight  of  whom,  when 
aimed  and  out  on  the  open  plain,  would  have  put  to  flight  any  number 
of  their  cowardly  crew. 

<<  <  Thus  expired  my  poor  father.  There  was  a  wild  shout  of  triumph 
(quickly  checked,  however,  by  the  chief,  who  wished  to  complete  their 
victory  by  surprising  our  camp)  at  the  wonderful  frat  they  had  p^ 
formed,  accompanied  with  exclamations  of  wonder  that  after  all  the 
White  Chief  was  mortal.  Ignorant  creatures  not  to  have  understood 
Ihat  the  pretence  of  his  invulnerability  was  only  a  cloak,  planted  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rank  and  file  by  their  craven  leaders,  to  di^uise  the  fieict 
that  the  bravest  among  them  had  not  the  pluck  and  manliness  to  meet 
him  singly  in  battie  !  You  will  guess  the  rest  I  was  of  course  taken 
prisoner,  and  then,  without  loss  of  time,  and  flushed  with  their  unex- 
pected success,  my  captors  resolved  to  deliver  a  bold  stroke  and  destroy 
the  whole  camp  of  their  unsuspecting  enemy,  who  had  now  no  leader, 
and  would  be  little  better  than  a  flock  of  sheep  without  the  shepherd. 
Yon  may  imagine  the  incidents  of  the  surprise,  the  furious  ondaught  of 
the  triumphant  Bomeans,  the  wild  hurrying  hither  and  thither  among 
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my  coantrymen  in  search  of  arms,  the  panic  that  spread  in  their  ranks 
when  they  understood  by  the  yells  of  exultation  of  the  foe  that  the 
man,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  head  and  right  arm  of  the  tribe,  was 
no  more,  and  then  the  slaughter  of  the  despairing  unarmed  braves, 
who  but  a  short  hour  since  conceived  themselves  invincible.  Nearly 
every  man  in  the  camp  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  soon  the  victors  were 
carousing  over  the  fires,  and  eating  the  very  food  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  own  sustenance  by  the  dead  and  dying,  who  lay  thickly 
around.  My  £Gither*s  head  was  struck  off  and  carried  on  a  pole  for  all  to 
view  the  ghastly  trophy,  while  the  leaders  made  preparations  to  strike  a 
final  blow  at  the  head>quarters  of  our  people  «&d  humble  our  power. 

"  ^  The  news  of  the  great  success  they  had  achieved  was  sent  back  to 

the  chi^  of  the  numerous  tribes  whom  we  had  made  inimical  to  us  by 

our  aggressiveness,  and  before  two  days  had  past  a  larger  body  of 

warriors  than  I  had  ever  seen  assembled  in  one  place  before,  flodced  to 

» their  standards,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  war  into  our  country. 

" '  The  <lir0ful  catastrophe  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  The  wanion, 
maddened  with  suoeess,  swooped  down  upon  our  settlements,  and  '^  like 
an  eagle  in  a  dovecot"  they  "fluttered  "  our  people,  wrapped,  alas  1  in  a 
sense  of  £Edse  security.  At  night  their  ranks,  swelled  by  hundreds  of 
savage  volunteers  burning  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  their  old  defeats, 
and  thirsting  for  revenge,  burst  like  a  flood  over  the  peaceful  town 
where  I  first  saw  the  light,  ajid,  ere  morning  broke,  more  than  half  of 
our  males  were  massacred  and  our  women  and  children  led  into  slaveiy, 
while  the  whole  of  the  homesteads  were  blaxing  in  one  gigantic  con- 
flagration. I  was  taken  away  with  the  rest,  and  it  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  my  friends  and  native  place.  There  must  be  complete  quiet  there 
now,  and  Desolation  must  sit  brooding  over  the  land  like  a  vampire ; 
there  can  be  no  more  war  in  that  country  henceforward,  for,  like  the 
Russians, — when  four  or  five  years  since,  after  the  subdual  of  the  late 
revolt  in  Poland,  they  issued  a  proclamation  that  that  unhappy  land  was 
again  restored  to  order, — ^ihese  savages  "  created  a  solitude  and  called  it 
peace."  Our  tribe  has,  in  truth,  been  exterminated  off  the  hce  of  the 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  our  land  b  departed  for  ever.' 

"And  so,  thought  I,  on  hearing  this  sad  recital,  it  will  be  some  day — 
may  it  be  £Gir  distant  I — ^with  England ;  another  Homer  will  perchance 
arise  thousands  of  years  hence,  as  tuneful  and  sublime  as  his  mighty  proto- 
type ike  blind  bard  of  los,  and  alng  of  some  British  Hector  who  (seeing 
with  prophetic  and  far-seeing  ken  the  £dl  <^  this  the  greatest  empire 
that  has  yet  existed  on  the  globe),  mayhap,  win  warn  his  countrymen, 
in  numbers  as  stately  as  the  measured  march  of  Homeric  verse,  that — 
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*<  Come  they  must,  the  dajn  deoreed  by  f  fttea, 
My  heart  trembles  while  my  tongae  relates, 
The  days  when  thoa  Imperial  Troy  most  bend 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end." 

"  There  were  great  warriors  before  Hector  and  Adiilles,  Agamemnon 
and  Ulysses,  and  far  mightier  chieftains  have  illustrated  the  page  of 
history  in  our  own  oentory,  as  witness  those  two  marrelloas  men  who, 
representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  races,  met  once,  and  once  only 
at  Waterloo ;  but  when  the  star  of  empire  sinks  in  the  western  world, 
perhaps  some  conqueror  may  arise  in  distant  Australia,,  or  the  vast 
continents  of  America,  with  a  more  towering  genius  than  even  that  of 
C^enghis  Khan  or  Napoleon,  and  cause  every  'scourge  of  mankind' 
that  has  preceded  him  to  '  pale  their  ineffectual  fires '  before  the  lustre 
of  his  glory.  I  have  travelled  over  ancient  Assyria,  £gypt»  and  other 
countries  in  the  East,  and  have,  I  may  say,  '  trod  on  the  dust  of  empires, 
and  the  thought  has  always  been  borne  home  to  my  mind  how  little  • 
there  is  left  among  the  antique  remains  of  these  kingdoms  to  attest  the 
pristine  glory  which  distinguished  them.  When  dwelling  on  the  chief 
lesson  history  ought  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  some  Englishmen 
(which  I  take  to  be  that  the  palm  of  dominion  cannot  be  consigned  to 
our  hands  for  very  mnch  longer,  as  our  power  from  certain  unmistake- 
able  signs  must  surely  have  reached  its  culminating  point),  one  can- 
not help  conjecturing  with  curiosity  as  to  what  nationality  will  belong 
the  cbnqueror  who  is  destined  to  overthrow  this  modem  '  Babylon,' 
London,  and  '  water  his  steeds '  on  the  banks  of  the  Thamea 

'^  It  was  during  a  pause  in  Uie  narrative  that  these  thoughts  coursed 
through  my  mind.  The  youth  continued  :  '  Soon  after  these  events  I 
was  stolen  by  a  party  of  Sea  Dyaks  belonging  to  the  piratical  tribe 
from  whom  you  took  me,  and  whose  stronghold  you  captured,  and  by 
them  was  brought  up.  They  treated  me  kindly,  and  I  learned  to  look 
upon  them  as  Mends,  when  a  second  time  my  life  was  spared  for  me  to 
witness  the  painful  sight  of  the  destruction  of  my  home,  and  the 
slaughter  of  those  whom  I  loved.  Now  I  have  no  parents,  no  friends, 
no  home.  That  is  all  my  story,'  added  the  unfortunate  boy,  pr^Nuing 
to  descend  to  the  deck. 

«  <  Yes !'  I  said,  stopping  him  and  taking  his  hand,  for  his  melancholy 
history  filled  me  with  pity  and  interest  for  him.  'Let  this  ship  be 
your  home,  as  it  is  of  all  those  on  board ;  let  your  shipmates  be  your 
new  friends,  for  all  hands  are  prepared  to  treat  you  with  kindness ;  and 
let  me,  plain  Joshua  Hawsepipe,  and  your  father's  oldest  friend  and 
messmate  on  board  ihe  corvette,  be  to  you  (as  fiur  as  any  man  can  supply 
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the  place)  as  your  parent.'  He  stayed  his  step  on  the  ratlines  of  the 
'  futtock  shrouds/  and  returned  to  the  foretop,  when  I,  in  my  turn, 
recounted  the  story,  not  altogether  uneventful,  of  my  life. 

*^  That  youth,"  added  Captain  Hawsepipe,  raising  himself  from  his 
arm-chair,  and  lifting  to  his  lips  his  tumbler  of  grog,  long  since  cold — 
"  That  youth  is  *  Sam  Bowline,'  my  first  mate  yonder,  and  who  has 
been  your  messmate  now  for  two  years ;  and  Sam  Bowline,  I  take  it, 
isn't  a  bad  fellow." 


% 


in  IB  am. 


By    SIDNEY   DABTL. 


Paht     II. 

AVING  duly  discossed  the  aforesaid  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese,  not  forgetting  the  gUfs  of  genuine  "  Ind  & 
Coope,"  whose  fiitniJiar  beverage  ia  now  very  extensively 
imported  into  France,  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  may  be 
profitably  and  amusingly  spent  in  a  stroll  along  the 
Boulevards  in  the  direction  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  so  on  to  the 
Boulevards  Magenta  and  Sebastopol,  which  have  been  made,  at  great 
expense,  daring  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor,  to  comm_emorate  the 
two  celebrated  campaigns  in  which  the  French  army  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  The  visitor  cannot  fitU  to  be  struck  by  this  part  of 
Paris,  which,  in  the  excellence  of  its  building  arrangements  and  gene- 
rally splendid  appearance,  will  long  remain  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
enterprise  of  its  imperial  Originator,  who  has  wisely  swept  away  whole- 
sale the  narrow  peutalential  streets  that  once  existed,  and  given  his 
Bubjecta  room  to  move  and  breatiie.  If  they  have  the  time,  our  boys 
will  do  well  to  find  their  way  into  the  Quartier  Latin,  where  some  of 
the  cramped,  tortuous  old  thoroughfares  still  exist,  to  the  confosion  of 
" eoehert"  whose  vehicles  are  well-nigh  shaken  to  pieces  over  the  mde 
paving-stones. 

The  first  day  proper  in  Paris  having  been  disposed  o^  not  omitting 
the  inevitable  dinner,  which  the  most  enthusiastic  of  "  voyageurt "  can 
hardly  do  without,  the  evening  may  be  spent  as  taste  and  inclinatioii 
dictate.  The  French  circuses  are  alwajA  capital,  and  the  performances 
well  worthy  a  visit. 
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The  second  day  had  best  be  commenoed  hj  making  for  the  H6tel 
des  Invalides — that  is,  presmxring  it  happens  to  be  a  Monday  or  a 
Thursday,  as  those  are  the  only  two  days  on  which  the  Tomb  of 
Napoleon  is  open  to  the  pablic.  The  H6td  des  Inyalides  owes  its 
origin  to  Henry  lY.,  though  the  present  magnificent  proportions  are 
the  work  of  Louis  XIY.,  whose  warlike  tendencies  rendered  eztenaiye 
accommodation  for  disabled  and  wounded  soldiers  imperative.  There  is 
n6  part  of  this  fine  building  that  is  unworthy  of  investigation,  from  the 
little  gardens  outside,  that  are  kept  in  the  strictest  order  by  the  pen- 
sioners themselves,  to  the  Russian  eagle  that  surmounted  the  Malakoff, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  diurch,  amidst  the  other  hostile  banners  that 
from  time  to  time  have  been  captured  by  France.  The  SaUe  tPAUenie, 
the  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  and  dormitories,  can  all  be  seen,  and  cannot 
fail  to  excite  interest  After  this  the  vimtor  must  make  his  way  round 
to  the  Place  Yauban,  which  lies  directly  opposite  ibe  principal  front  of 
the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  and  so  through  the  entrance  to  the  interior, 
where  lies  ihe  famous  tomb  of  the  great  Bonaparte-— a  gorgeous  mau- 
soleum, and  fitting  resting-place  for  the  mighty  general  and  emperor, 
who  in  his  will  thus  expressed  himself,  ^^Je  desire  que  met  cendree 
repoeent  sur  lee  horde  de  la  Seme,  aiu  mUieu  de  ce  peuple  Franqme  que  fai 
tairU  omm;^^  which  expression  of  his  .wishes  is  inscribed  over  the  door 
leading  into  the  crypt. 

Having  fully  investigated  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  the  visitor,  being 
in  this  part  of  Paris,  may  as  wdl  take  a  passing  look  at  the  Champ  de 
Ma/re,  which,  ordinarily  devoted  to  military  purposes,  was  last  year  the 
scene  of  the  great  International  ^xpoeition.  It  has  now,  however, 
quitjjB  recovered  frt)m  its  temporary  disarrangement,  and  is  as  bare  and 
dusty  as  ever.  Journeying  along  by  the  river-side,  the  Corps  Li^teUUif, 
a  fine  building,  attracts  the  notice.  Still  keeping  on  the  *'  Quai^*  whence 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Tuileries  may  be  had,  and  striding  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pont  Keuf^  a  gloomy-looking  building  which  you  will 
be  told  is  the  fiimous  Ccneiergefriey  should  be  £Btvoured  with  a  visit. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  tiie  cell  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  was  confined, 
though  it  has  now  beoi  turned  into  a  ohi^l,  also  tiie  fiunous  hall 
wherein  the  doomed  victims  of  the  Bevoluti<m  waited  their  summons  to 
death.  This  gloomy  prison  cannot  £ul  to  awaken  many  interesting, 
thou^  painful,  refiections,  and  our  boys  should  on  no  acoount  n^lect 
to  see  it. 

Leaving  the  Ctmoiergerie,  the  Fttkde  de  Justice  neext  daims  the  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  strange  "  pot  pourri  "  of  antique  and  modem  architecture, 
some  of  it  being  said  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Gapet.     Be  this 
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as  it  may,  the  "  Tour  de  VHorloge^^  in  which  once  hung  the  tocsin,  or 
alarm  bell,  that  answered  that  of  St.  Germain  rAoxerrois  on  the  night 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  is  said  to  belong  to  the  era  of 
Philip  Axtgostos.  Close  by  is  Sainte-Chapelle,  one  of  the  most  beanttful 
monuments  in  the  whole  of  Paris,  and  probably  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  to  be  found  in  Europe.  All  who  visit 
it  are  sure  to  spend  some  time  in  inspecting  its  details,  and  indeed  there 
is  not  a  nook  or  corner  of  it  that  does  not  deserve  looking  at.  This 
chapel  owes  its  existence  to  Saint  Louis,  who  built  it,  in  1242,  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns  worn  by  our  Saviour  during  the 
Crucifixion,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  spear-head  that  {»erced  the 
Saviour's  side,  which,  at  immense  cost^  he  had  purchased  from  the 
Emperor  Baldwin. 

Leaving  Sainte-ChapeUe,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cross  the 
river  to  Ndtre  Dame  (the  cathedral  of  Paris),  which  took  neariy  three 
hundred  years  in  building.  It  is  unquestionably  a  splendid  ^)ecimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  both  inside  and  out,  and  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  Paris  that  must  be  seto.  The  most  interesting  object  in  the  intmor 
is  the  monument  in  honour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  who  was  killed 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  high  altar  ib 
also  a  splendid  sight.  Probably  our  boys  will  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  top  of  t]ie  towers,  inspecting,  in  passing,  the  great  bell,  which  weighs 
32,0001bs.,  whose  clapper  alone  weighs  l,0001bs.  The  *"  Bourdon^"  as  it 
is  called,  when  it  was  christened,  had  no  less  celebrated  personages  for 
its  sponsors  than  Louis  XI Y.  and  his  wife.  The  towers  of  N6tre  Dame 
are  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  reqidre  an  immense  amount 
of  exertion  to  get  to  the  top,  seeing  that  there  are  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  eighty  steps  to  mount.  But,  when  you  are  once  there,  the 
view  of  Paris  and  the  seven  bridges  will  well  reward  you  for  all  the 
trouble  you  may  have  taken. 

Quitting  N&ire  Dame  and  passing  over  the  Foni  d^Arcohy  brings  the 
visitor  in  front  of  the  ffdtel  de  VUle,  the  residence  of  the  Prefect  (ji  the 
Seine,  from  whom  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  to  see  the  building, 
which  is  only  open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays  from  twelve  to  four. 
With  this  the  second  day's  programme  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a 
full  one)  may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me,  within  the  limits  of  thb  paper, 
either  to  plan  the  arrangements  for  the  week  in  Paris  or  to  enumerate 
each  and  all  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  and  the  order  in  which  to  see  them ; 
indeed,  there  are  so  many  guide-books  which  perform  this  duty  in  the 
fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  it  would  be  but  useless  repe- 
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titioD  on  my  part.  The  Church  of  SL  Roch^  in  the  Kue  St.  Honor^, 
should  be  visited  without  fail,  as  it  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  French  capitaL  The  gorgeousness  of  the  interior  is  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  eye,  nor  is  the  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  the 
deooration  lessened  when  the  Chapdle  de  Calvmre^  which  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  end,  has  been  investigated.  To  an  Englishman  the  sight  is 
somewhat  strange,  as  it  represents  the  top  of  Mount  Calvary,  with  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross  and  the  blessed  Virgin  kneeling  at  its  foot.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  chapel  is  arranged  a  cluster  of  rocks  to 
represent  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  such  as  that  in  which  the  body  of  our 
Lord  was  laid,  which  present  a  natural  appearance,  at  once  novel  and 
startling.  The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  back  of  the  choir,  is  a 
b^ouy  the  fresco-painting  of  the  cupola  being  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind, 
and  the  admiration  and  delight  of  corvnoissewrs. 

Another  church  that  must  be  seen  is  the  Pantheon,  now  called 
L'Eglise  de  Ste.  Genevi6ve.  In  the  size  and  boldness  of  its  architecture 
it  is  almost  without  an  equal  in  Europe,  while  the  paintings  and  decora- 
tions that  appear  upon  its  walls  are  rich,  and  of  great  value.  The 
Pantheon  has  not  always  been  used  as  a  church,  as  in  1791,  by  order  of 
the  Aaaemblee  ConsUtuante,  it  was  made  a  vast  sarcophagus,  to  hold  the 
sacred  dust  of  the  great  men  of  the  country.  The  painting  of  the 
cupola,  which  is  by  the  celebrated  French  artist  Lagros,  covers  3,721 
square  yards.  Those  who  do  not  object  to  climbing  stairs  will  do  well 
to  ascend  to  the  gallery  outside  the  dome,  which  I  believe' is  situated  at 
a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  place  of  the  same  kind  in  Paris,  being 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  abQve  the  level  of  the  Seine.  Without 
particularizing  the  many  other  churches  with  which  Paris  abounds,  and 
all  of  which  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  let  me  add  here  that,  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon,  our  boys  should  find  their  way  to  the 
Palace  and  Cardens  of  the  Luxemboui^,  then  on  to  the  Hdtel  Ghmy  and 
JPalais  des  Thermes,  and  so  down  towards  the  river  again,  to  the  H6tel 
des  Monnaies,  where  coining  goes  on  every  day  from  ten  till  one. 

Among  the  sights  of  Paris  there  is  one  which  my  readers  should  on 
no  accotint  omit,  and  that  is  the  Manufactory  of  Gobelins  Tapestry, 
which  is  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  two  till  four.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Hue  Moufietard,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  which  may  be  inspected  on  the  way  thither.  The  manufactory 
was  originally  founded  in  1450,  though  at  that  time  for  dyeing  purposes. 
liOuis  the  Great,  however,  took  it  in  hand,  and  it  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  £amous  painter  Lebrun.  Since  that  time  its  fame 
lias  largely  increased,  and  its  products  are  marvels  of  art  and  ingenuity. 
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There  are  six  hundred  workmen  employed  on  the  premises.  The  coat 
of  a  Gobelins  carpet  is  very  large,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time 
required  in  the  manufacture,  which  averages  from  four  to  ten  years. 

The  Column  of  July  and  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  not  forgetting  the 
Cemetery  of  P^  la  Chaise,  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Denis,  the  Imprimerie 
Imp^riale,  and  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  should  each  in 
their  turn  be  visited,  and  will  well  repay  any  trouble  that  may  be 
incurred  in  finding  then  out. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other  places  of  interest  which  I 
have  not  mentioned  here,  because  the  stay  of  our  boys,  with  the  journey 
out  and  home,  being  limited  to  a  week,  I  very  much  question  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  get  through  a  very  more  extended  programme ; 
nor  have  I  attempted  to  enumerate  places  of  amusement  for  the  evening. 
These,  of  course  must  so  very  much  depend  upon  the  individual  tastes 
of  the  young  voyager.  Music  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  indoors  and  out  of 
doors,  dear  and  chei^*  is  provided  for  the  recreation  of  the  Parisiaa 
public,  and  in  the  summer  time  I  can  suggest  no  more  agreeaUe  way  of 
passing  the  evening  than  at  the  Concert  Musard  in  the  Champs  Elya^es, 
where,  upon  payment  of  a  franc,  you  may  hear  the  newest  music  dis> 
coursed  by  an  excellent  band.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  bad  fun  to  take 
up  your  positicm  outside  one  of  the  caf§s  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  there 
to  watch  French  life  and  manners,  refreshing  yoursdlf  the  while  wil^  a 
glass  of  delioious-tasting  lemonade.  I  dare  say  that,  when  our  boys  find 
their  visit  to  the  French  ci^ital  drawing  to  a  close  and  themselves 
standing  on  the  platform  of  the  railway  station  wiik  their  fSaces  turned 
homewards,  they  will  regret  leaving  the  gay  and  glittering  city  as  uincti 
as  I  always  da 

Before  concluding,  for  ihe  advantage  and  information  of  my^readersy 
I  have  obtained  from  the  fiunous  Mr.  Cook,  of  98,  Fleet  Street,  parti- 
culars  of  his  arrangements  for  trips  to  Paris  and  back,  with  bot^ 
accommodation  there.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  tickets  for  the 
journey  to  Paris  and  back,  combined  with  hotel  accommodation  tickets 
and  approved  hotels : — 

No.  3.   First-class  railway  and  best  cabin  of  steamer,  ^ith  hotel  ac- 
commodation in  Paris  for  four  days,  £3.  IBs. ;  seven  days,  £L  19s. 

No.  4.   Second  class  railway  and  second  cabin  of  steamer,  with  hotel 
accommodation  in  Paris  for  four  days,  £3.  4s. ;  seven  days,  £4.  5s, 

N.R — In  all  cases  of  the  issue  of  hotel  accommodation  tickets,  Isl 
each  person  will  be  chaiged  extra  for  ofELce  expenses,  and  letters  of 
advice. 
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Tickets  will  be  issued  for  hotel  aooommodation  for  any  number  of 
days  at  the  above  proportionate  tariff  of  Ts.  per  day. 

The  hotel  proprietors  engage  to  make  a  return  of  2s.  for  each  day 
when  dinners  are  not  taken  in  the  hotel. 

Hotel  accommodation  may  be  secured  without  prepayment,  as  above, 
on  a  deposit  of  5s.  being  paid  in  connection  with  the  price  of  the  railway 
ticket,  4s.  of  which  amount  will  be  allowed  in  settlement  of  account  at 
the  hotel. 

Whenever  cheap  excursions  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Cook  for  Paris 
during  the  season  of  1868,  the  fares  from  London  to  Paris  and  back  are 
fixed  at  368.  first  class,  and  26s.  second  class ;  and  in  connection  with 
these  excursions,  the  combined  charges  for  tickets  to  Paris  and  back,  and 
hotel  accommodation  in  Paris,  will  be  14s.  first  class  and  10s.  second 
class  less  than  the  above  quotations /or /our  or  seven  days. 

Cheap  excursions  are  expected  to  be  arranged  for  the  Napoleon 
F^tes  of  the  15th  of  August  Particulars  to  be  had  at  the  Tourist 
OffioeSy  98,  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  43,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


6al&srasm. 


I.    E.     POSTLETHWAITE. 

Author  of  "  EUetrieity." 


Part   II. 

WILL  now  bring  under  your  notice  Grove's  Kitric  Acid 
Battery,  which  may  be  thus  described.  Fig.  4  represents 
ft  compact  form  of  this  battery.  A  is  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  liquid  and  the  elements  that  constitute 
the  electric  fluid  ;  it  should  be  of  aufGcient  size  to  contain 
a  pint.  Z  is  a  piece  of  unc  in  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  slit  in  the  side 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the  acidulated  water  to  flow  on  IwtU 


surfaces  of  the  amalgamated  zinc.  P  is  a  jMroits  jar  of  the  shai>e  repre- 
Reuted  in  the  drawing.  This  portion  of  the  battery  is  made  of  clay^  of 
the  same  material  as  that  of  a  flower-pot;  indeed,  this  article  woiOd 
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answer  the  purpose,  bnt  of  coarse  there  zanat  be  no  hole  At  tiie  bottom : 
the  cost  wonld  not  ezoeed  3d.  or  4d-  Into  this  porous  jar  plaoe  a 
platiiitiin  plate,  bent  in  the  shape  depicted  at  H.  The  leascm  this 
particular  form  is  used  is  because  n  greater  extent  of  sni&oe  is  exposed 
to  action  in  a  smaller  space  than  any  otlier  shape  would  aSbrd. 

The  porous  jar  must  be  provided  wiUi  a  very  dty — indeed,  baked — 
wooden  cover,  lai^  enough  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  jar ;  a  binding 
screw,  like  D  in  fig.  3,  must  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  be- 
Joined  to  the  platinized  plate ;  another  binding  screw  is  riveted  or  othei^ 
wise  firmlj  connected  to  the  ziuc,  and  Uie  whole  placed  in  tlieir  proper 
positions  as  shown  at  C  in  fig.  4. 

Fill  the  oater  jar  three-quarters  fall  with  fiileen  parte  of  water  to  one 
part  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  also  fill  the  porous  jar  with  nitric  add.  QnaA 
caution  should  be  observed  in  proceeding  with  this  operation — espeoialljr, 
if  possible,  nnt  to  inhale  the  fumes  that  arise  frtmi  tlie  acid. 

Wlien  the  platinnm  is  immersed  in  its  respective  acid,  the  batter;  is 
completed  and  ready  for  working. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  zinc,  whenever  it  is  required  to  be  bent  into 
any  particular  form,  must  be  so  shaped  before  it  is  amalgamated,  as  aiter 
that  process  the  quicksilver  rendere  it  as  brittle  as  glass. 

The  good  qualities  possessed  by  Daniels'  battery  are,  Istly,  it  requires 
very  little  trouble  or  skill  in  using  it ;  2ndly,  a  carrent  of  electricity  is 
constantly  passing  tram  it,  and  it  continues  to  woric  many  hours  without 
attention ;  and,  last,  though  not  least,  it  is  very  economical,  as  dnc, 
copper,  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  the  cliief  agents,  all  of  which  are 
cheap  and  easily  procured  in  any 

This  class  of  batteries  is  most 
usually  employed  in  conjunction 
with,  the  decomposing  cells  in  the  ^ 
operation  of  electro-plating.  It  can,  J 
however,  be  used-  for  giving  shocks, 
and  for  other  e:tperiments  where 
Smee's  is  generally  brought  into 
action,  although  it  is  not  eo  powerful. 

By  a  short  description,  with  the 
aid  of  Sg.  5,  the  several  portions  will 
be  understood  witbont  much  trouble. 

A  represents  an  outer  vessel  of 
copper,  the  size  of  which  of  course 
depends    upon     your    own    fimcy. 
2k 
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From  the  engraving,  the  idea  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed  that  the 
reader  has  on  a  pair  oi  spectacles  of  highly  penetrating  power,  to  ^[lable 
him  to  see  through  a  stone  wall,  or  at  any  rate  through  a  sheet  of  copper. 
P  is  the  porous  jar  supposed  to  be  seen  through  the  copper  vessel,  in 
which  is  8uq)ended  by  a  thick  piece  of  wire  or  wood  a  it>d  of  amalga- 
mated zina  This  vessel,  as  well  as  the  outer  one,  is  furnished  with  a 
btnding  screw,  from  which  copper  wires  jnnoceed,  to  be  connected  to  any- 
*thing  the  experimenter  may  desire.  N  is  the  negative  and  X  the  positive 
poles  of  the  battery. 

The  liquid  in  tiie  outer  space,  i,  6.,  between  the  coj^per  cylinder  and 
the  porous  jar,  is  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  prooesB 
by  which  this  solution  is  obtained  is  to  pour  boiling  soft-water  upon  a 
quantity  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper, — as  much  as  the  water  wUl 
diBBolve,  and  no  more.  When,  the  solution  has  become  cool,  pour  off 
the  clear  fluid,  leaving  tiie  residue  of  crystalkced  copper  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel :  add  a  little  sulf^uric  acid  to  the  dear  solution,  and  pour  it 
into  the  battery.  A  piece  of  copper  punctured  with  small  holes  is  then 
placed  near  the  top  of  the  battery,  upon  which  is  set  a  number  of  eiystals 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  keep  up  the  required  strength  ;  for  while  the 
copper  in  the  solution  is  being  used,  the  crystals  will  graduaUy  be 
dissolved,  amd  thus  the  fluid  will  continue  to  be  saturated. 

The  pcHTOus  jar  is  to  be  filled  with  sulphuric  add  diluted  with  wattf 
in  the  proportions  before  stated.  Then  fix  the  amalgamated  sine  rod  in 
its  proper  place  in  the  jar,  and  you  will  then  have  formed  a  Danids* 
eonsftant  battery. 

An  almost  endless  series  of  experiments  can  be  performed  with  one 
of  these  batteries ;  but  when  you  wish  to  give  or  recdve  shocks  you 
will  again  have  to  exert  your  ingenuity  to  construct  a  rather  delicate 
and  difficult  machine  called  a  coil  or  midtiplier.  The  following  direo- 
tions  must  be  carefully  and  attentively  read — ^indeed  studied  until  you 
perfectly  comprehend  the  entire  particulars ;  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  the  description  as  plain  and  concise  as  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  coil  machine  will  allow. 

Foremost  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  copper 
wire,  which  must  be  covered  with  dther  silk  or  cotton.  The  wire  can 
be  procured  ready  covered  at  any  shop  where  sdentific  s^paratuses  are 
sold ;  but  it  will  be  a  source  of  considerable  gratification,  especially  to 
youngsters  of  ambitious  and  independent  characters,  to  be  able  to  say, 
''  I  have  made  every  bit  of  this  myself.'' 

Fig.  6  represents  a  novd  machine  for  oovmng  wire  with  dther  silk 
or  cotton.     When  the  winch.  A,  is  turned,  it  sets  the  whole  in  motion ; 


it  acts  in  the  following  tn&nner  :  by  turning  tlie  handle,  A,  it  puta  in 
motion  the  two  pnlleys,  B  and  C ;  tb«  strap  over  B  tnrns  the  tube,  D  E, 


throngh  which  may  bo  seen  the  copper  wire  passing  from  tfae  wheel,  F 
(on  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wire  has  been  previously  wound), 
through  the  said  tube,  over  the  pulley,  D,  on  to  the  reel,  C,  oo  which  it  ie 
wound  ready  for  use. 

G  ifl  merely  a  circular  piece  of  wood,  on  which  bobbins  (coutainiitg 
the  material  with  which  the  wire  is  to  be  covered)  are  placed.  The  end 
of  the  Bilk  from  each  liobbin  must  be  passed  through  the  second  disc,  H, 
and  is  joined  to  the  wire ;  and  as  the  reel,  C,  gradually  winds  the  wii«  off 
F,  it  pulls  it  through  the  hollow  tube  E,  D,  over  the  pulley,  D,  and  winds 
it  on  itself ;  at  the  same  time  Uie  sizsp  moving  the  tube,  the  discs 
with  the  bobbins  attached  Uiereby  attain  a  rotatoiy  motion,  and  tiie 
silk  is  wound  off  the  spools  on  to  the  wire. 

In  order  to  make  Uie  metJiod  of  fixing  the  bobbins  upon  the  wooden 
disc,  G,  more  easily  and  clearly  to  be  discerned,  you  will  observe  it 
represented  on  a  larger  scale  at  fig.  G^.  £  is  the  bobbin  throngh  which 
a  rather  strong  wire  runs,  and  is  bent  in  the  form  there  shown.  L  is  a 
spiral  spriug  of  thin  brass  or  steel  wire,  through  which  the  wire  also 
passes.  The  busineeB  of  this  apnng  is  to  press  the  spool  against  the 
2e2 
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opposite  shoulder,  thus  preventing  the  silk  from  unwinding  too  quickly, 
and  it  likewise  keeps  the  silk  tight.  M  is  the  wooden  disc  which  in 
fig.  6  is  pointed  out  by  G. 

Fig.  7  is  an  almost  indispensable  machine,  very  frequently  used  for 
covering  or  rather  coating  wire  wiih  a  non-conducting  substance. 

This  machine  is  very  simple  in  construction,  yet  efficient  in  operati<m. 


Fig.  7. 


It  saves  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  moreover  is  ex- 
tremely economical,  which  I  presume  is  no  small  recommendation  to 
schoolboys,  who  in  general  are  not  overburthened  with  pocket-money. 
Another  circumstance  in  its  favour  is  that  the  wire  is  very  quickly 
and  equally  well  insulated  as  if  covered  by  silk  or  cotton  and  in  some 
cases  even  superior ;  for  while  copper  wire  covered  with  silk  is  apt 
to  become  damp  (which  of  course  will  spoil  the  insulation),  that 
coated  with  the  following  composition  is  impervious  to  damp  or 
moisture. 

A  machine  so  highly  recommended  of  course  demands  a  particular 
description,  and  a  place  in  our  present  paper :  it  shall  therefore  have 
its  due. 

A  is  the  largest  of  the  wheels,  6  inches  in  diameter.      The  ascletree 
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to  this  wheel  may  be  of  wood,  1  inch  thick  and  6  inches  long.  The 
wheel  itself  must  be  2^  inches  broad,  and  fixed  firmly  in  the  middle  of 
the  axletree,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  space  on  either  side  of  the  wheel, 
that  while  it  turns  round  with  the  axletree,  it  may  also  have  room  to 
move  or  play  in  a  longitudinal  or  horizontal  manner.  The  reason  for 
this  double  motion  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

0  is  another  wheel,  with  a  groove  in  its  periphery  for  the  wire  to  pass 
over ;  it  should  be  suspended  steadily  from  the  top  of  a  room.  D  is  a 
wheel  similar  in  erery  respect  to  A,  but  may  be  a  little  smaller.  E  is 
the  last  wheel,  which  has  also  a  groove  in  its  edge.  B  is  a  copper  pan 
supported  by  the  A-shaped  stand.  The  pan  contains  the  composition 
for  covering  the  wire ;  it  is  kept  warm  by  a  small  spirit-lamp,  F. 

The  wheel,  £,  dips  into  the  hot  composition  :  the  axletree  should  just 
be  immersed,  so  as  to  be  covered  with  it  The  insulating  mixture  will 
by  this  means  cling  to  the  wire  after  it  has  left  the  small  wheeL  The 
copper  vessel  has  a  cover  tightly  fitted  on  to  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  cover  a  hole,  a  little  larger  than  ihe  thickness  of  the 
wires,  is  to  be  punched.  The  use  of  tins  hole  is  to  scrape  off  any  un- 
equal accumulation  of  the  composition,  in  order  that  the  wire  may  be 
evenly  coated. 

The  flame  of  the  second  lamp  G  flies  up  the  tube  H,  and  keeps  the 
scraper  I  warm.  A  hole  must  likewise  be  made  at  J,  so  as  to  allow 
the  wire  coming  off  A  to  pass  into  the  copper  vessel ;  therefore  if  the 
wheel  A  does  not  traverse  length-way,  the  wire  would  soon  be  much 
worn,  and  the  hole  greatiy  increased  by  the  friction  of  the  wire.  The 
distance  between  the  wheel  E  and  the  pulley  C  should  be  considerable, 
to  allow  time  for  the  composition  to  become  hard  before  it  passes  over 
C,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  kept  well  greased,  to  prevent  the  wire 
from  sticking.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  turning  D,  the  wire  is 
gradually  drawn  over  the  several  pulleys,  and  wrapped  on  D ;  the  in- 
sulation is  thus  completed,  and  the  wire  ready  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
X>0Re  for  which  it  may  be  required. 

The  composition  consists  of  3  oz.  of  gutta-percha,  3  oz.  of  pitch,  4^  oz. 
of  resin,  to  be  melted  carefully  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stirred  repeatedly 
until  the  pitch  and  resin  are  dissolved;  it  can  then  be  left  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  subject  to  a  gentle  heat  for  some  hours,  till  the  gutta-percha  is 
also  melted.  When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted  and  incorpo- 
rated with  each  other,  and  no  froth  is  observed  on  the  surface,  it  is  then 
to  be  poured  upon  a  damp  stone,  or  even  into  water,  and  when  hard  can 
be  broken  into  small  pieces. 

(To  be  cofUinued.) 


gerallcrtiiriTs  of  ^uxlhatonol^. 


BT    AN    OLD    BOT. 


KO.    VIII. aOOD-BYE. 


OOD-BVE !  It  IB  a  hard  thing  to  say  at  all  times ;  but 
decidedly  hard  in  parting  from  a  place  intimately  and  dearly 
connected  with  one's  life  for  many  long  yean,  and  from 
wann  friends  who  have  contributed  to  make  school-life 
what  it  ought  to  be — a  time  to  be  looked  back  upon  with 
tenderness  and  lore. 

I  can  quite  fancy  that  many  people  who  read  this  sentence  may  saj 
that  I  am  talking  nonsense.  The  idea  of  a  boy  being  happy  at  school ! 
Why,  bojB  run  away  from  Bchoot,  and  are  bullied,  and  fagged,  and  tor- 
mented, and  starved  !  This  writer  of  Marlborough  BecoUedionB  must  be 
writing  sentimental  nonsense  !  I  deny  the  nonsense  altogether,  but  I 
don't  mind  confeamng  to  the  sentiment  which,  as  far  as  my  affection  for 
Marlborough  is  concerned,  is  as  warm  now  as  it  waa  one  cold  December 
evening  when  I  sat  in  my  study  eurmunded  with  school-books  and  gift- 
books,  cricket-bats  and  rackets,  foot-ball  caps  and  straw  hats,  old  shoes 
and  pewters, — alone,  and  uncommonly  sad.  It  was  my  last  night  at 
Mariborongh.  They  came  up  to  see  me  one  after  the  other,  those  dear 
old  fellows  who  had  been  my  friends,  most  of  them  going  to  remain 
behind  at  Marlborough,  all  of  them  alluding  to  my  departure  with  a 
gentle  feeling  of  pity. 

We  were  all  sincerely  sony  to  part,  bnt  that  did  not  prevent  the 
inevitable  feeling  that  with  obe's  departure  from  school  one  drops 
snddenly  out  of  all  recollection.  School-boys  and  school-heroes  are  like 
the  falling  stars  so  charmingly  described  by  Stranger, — tbc?  "  filent, 
filent  et  disparaieuL"     We  all  tMnk  ourselves  very  great  swells  when 
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we  are  at  school ;  but  the  little  fellows  who  come  and  applaud  us  for 
our  fine  hits  on  the  cricket-ground  on  a  match-day,  and  ike  tiny  fiigs 
who  come  and  pick  up  the  balls  at  the  racket-court,  in  time  will  become 
just  as  good  cricketen  and  rackeft-players  as  ouraelves,  pechaps  a  great 
deal  better.  A  captain  of  a  school  eleven  goes  away  to  the  uniyecntf , 
and  his  place  is  instantly  filled  by  another  ci^ptain ;  8o«nd-eo,  who  has 
done  the  mile  in  4.45  minutes,  is  beaten  by  some  one  else,  who  does  ii 
in  4.40 ;  the  captaiu  of  the  school  recites  his  prize  poem,  and  pockets 
his  exhibition  and  disappears,  and,  lo  and  behead,  little  Parvulus,  whom 
we  remember  in  the  Shell,  you  know,  sports  a  white  tie  as  a  prefect,  and 
gains  a  scholarship  at  Trinity  ! 

Extraordinary  deeds  of  daring  or  adventure  are  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  The  fight  between  so-and-so  which  lasted 
for  three  whole  days,  the  boy  who  hit  the  clock  with  a  raeket-ball  from 
the  field,  the  triumphant  success  of  one  of  our  famous  runners  agaioBt  a 
professional  on  Fifield  Downs, — these  are  the  things  which  are  indeed 
''familiar  in  the  mouths"  of  Marlborough  boys  oi  all  generations  as 
''household  words.*'  These  heroes  live.  But  the  ordinary  unpre- 
tentious middlemen  who  have  never  been  particularly  pushing,  or  par- 
ticularly popular,  or  particularly  distinguished,  go  throng  their 
school-life  well  remembered  by  their  generation,  and  then  pass  away  to 
be  remembered  no  more  by  the  generations  which  follow  after. 

All'  this  is  so  inevitable  that  one  wonders  t^t  so  many  old  boys  on 
revisiting  &miliar  school  scenes  are  somewhat  inclined  to  take  umbrage 
at  ,the  feeling  of  something  very  like  indifference  which  is  exhibited 
towards  them.  Sudi  men  as  iheae  were  somewhat  distinguished  in  their 
way  as  boys.  As  men  with  beards  and  moustaches  they  are  nobodiesi 
Old  boys,  too,  frequently  say  to  themselves,  "  Oh  !  it  is  no  use  my  going 
down  to  Marlborough  ;  I  don't  know  a  creature  there,  and  the  place  is 
aU  altered  since  my  time.''  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  is  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  worid.  A  visit  to  one's  old  school  with  an  old  firiend 
is  always  charming.  K  the  boys  don't  remember  one,  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  old  friend  wi^  aU  the  light-heartedness  of  a  boy  still,  and  all  the 
outward  a{^>eanuioe  of  a  don. 

Boys  in  course  of  time  become  masters,  and  these  boy-masiers  are  the 
pleasant  connecting  links  between  all  sorts  ci  Marlborough  generations. 
Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  place  as  I  find  it.  These  papers  have 
not  been  written  to  order.  They  are  not  prospectuses  to  advertise  a 
good  schod.  Marlborough  school  and  Marlborough  boys  are  too  well 
known  all  over  the  world  to  admit  of  such  a  probability.  What 
I  have  spoken  I  have  spoken  from  my  heart ;  and  as  far  as  revisiting 
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Marlborougli  is  ooncemed,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  never  ex- 
perienoed  the  feeling  of  isolation  which  so  many  complain  o£  When- 
ever I  have  gone  down — I  wish  it  could  have  been  every  year — ^I  have 
received  nothing  but  kindness,  and  have  never  failed  to  enjoy  those  old 
stories  and  well-remembered  bits  of  chaffy  which  would  unite  Marl- 
borough boys  together  if  they  met  on  the  Ajnerican  prairies.  That  ex- 
oellent  bond  of  union  which  commences  with,  ''Ah!  but  do  you  remember 
so-and-so  ?  "  or,  ''  Will  you  ever  forget  when  old  so-and-so  1"  is  magic  in 
its  eflfect,  and  sets  tongues  talking  and  voices  laughing  for  hours  uid 
hours  together.  It  is  in  after  li£9  that  one  discovers  if  Marlborough  life 
and  Marlborough  friendship  is  real  or  not  One  often  meets  with  dis- 
appointments and  changed  lives.  Parsons  not  unfrequenily  turn  out 
prigs ;  soldiers  are  transformed  into  lisping  sweUs ;  poor  men  get 
fortunes ;  ordinary  men  get  wives  with  aristocratic  tastes.  The  past  is 
forgotten  in  a  hundred  ways,  sometimes  unintentionally,  often  carelessly, 
not  unfrequently  snobbishly.  But  the  gold  is  soon  separated  from 
the  alloy.  At  this  moment  I  know  a  hundred  parsonages,  and  a 
hundred  regiments,  and  a  himdred  officers,  and  a  hundred  houses  in 
which  a  little  bit  of  card,  with  a  simple  nickname  thereon  inscribed, 
^ould  ensure  me  a  warm  welcome  and  the  pleasantest  talk  that  sensible 
«nen  can  enjoy. 

If  I  were  a  rich  man — which  unfortunately  I  am  not — I  should  like 
^  take  a  journey  over  England  to  visit  the  homes  of  my  friends  which 
.are  at  present  only  {»ctures  on  my  mind.  Those  descriptions  given  me 
in  the  quiet  of  night  in  dormitory,  or  in  jolly  walks  in  Savemake  Forest 
^n  Sunday  afternoons,  are  perplexingly  vivid  even  now.  I  have  seen  in 
England,  in  a  kind  of  &ndiul  dream,  the  queer  tumble-down  sea 
::green-house  on  the  Welsh  coast,  the  quiet  parsonage-house  in  the  Kait 
village,  the  tall  old-fashioned  mansion  in  Edinburgh,  the  deer-park  in 
Norfolk,  the  cottage  in  Yorkshire, — I  have  seen  them  all,  but  yet  I  have 
never  been  near  one  of  them.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  persons  as 
well  as  places.  It  was  only  the  other  night  that  at  dinner  I  sat  next  to 
a  fine  old  general  in  the  army,  who  I  knew  in  this  sort  of  way  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  His  little  nephew  at  Marlborough  was  unconmionly 
proud  of  his  tall  old  warrior  of  an  uncle,  and,  as  boys,  we  have  tra- 
velled over  his  exploits  and  admired  his  deeds  of  daring.  And  here 
was  I  after  this  lapse  of  time  sitting  at  dinner  next  to  my  pet  hero.  It 
was  just  like  meeting  Kobinson  Crusoe  or  Monte  Ohristo,  or  some  oUier 
&vourite  of  one's  youth.  When  I  told  the  old  general  as  much  about 
his  life  as  he  knew  himself,  he  smiled  benignantly,  and  we  became  firm 
friends  at  (mce. 
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Tills  diffidence  on  the  part  of  old  boys  to  revisit  their  school,  for  fear 
of  the  indifference  or  coldness  exhibited  towards  them  by  the  younger 
fry,  very  often  arises  from  that  strange  conventional  tone  of  the  school- 
boy mind  which  borders  on  illiberality.  All  school-boys,  and  particularly 
public  school-boys,  must  be  more  or  less  hero-worshippers ;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  hero-worship  should  be  inconsistent  with  liberality  towards 
those  who  are  not  heroes.  All  of  us  who  were  at  Marlborough,  whether 
heroes,  or  not,  can  love  our  school,  and  it  is  not  exactly  in  good  taste  to 
mete  out  welcome  to  an  old  boy  coming  back  to  Madborough  according 
to  his  distinction  in  the  class-room  or  cricket-field  when  he  was  there. 
The  mere  feeling  which  would  prompt  a  man  to  revisit  the  scenes 
familiar  to  him  as  a  boy  would  surely  seem  to  show  that  the  familiar 
scenes  were  dear  to  him  as  a  man.  When  boys  see  clearly  the  force  of 
this  argument — and  they  do  at  most  public  schools — and  welcome  an 
old  fellow  down  because  he  is  an  old  fellow,  and  not  because  he  is  a 
swell,  they  will  get  more  support  and  more  interest  taken  in  their 
school     The  boys  themselves  are  not  alone  to  blame  in  the  matter. 

Public-school  masters,  frx>m  the  narrowness  of  their  life,  are  apt  to  get 
their  minds  cramped,  and  acquire  bigotry.  This  bigotry  spreads  like 
wildfire  among  the  boys,  who  only  find  out  when  they  have  mixed  with 
the  world  how  nustaken  were  their  ideas.  I  am  not  talking  at  random 
now.  My  doctrine  has  always  been  to  implore  old  fellows  to  go  down 
to  their  school  as  often  as  possible,  and  become  young  again.  But  I  am 
met  with  stories  like  the  following : — "  I  don't  go  down  to  Marlborough," 
says  Tomkins,  we  will  say,  "  because  they  are  all  prejudiced  against  me. 
I  was  happy  enough  there— extremely  happy  with  my  friends.  I  should 
like  the  old  days  to  come  over ,  again.  But  I  didn't  pull  well  with  a 
certain  set  of  masters, — masters  who  had  pets  of  their  own,  and  couldn't 
tolerate  any  boy  who  wasn't  one  of  their  pets.  Only  think  of  the  stupid 
illiberality  of  these  fellows.  It  is  years  since  I  was  at  Marlborough, 
and  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  helping  a  lady  the  other  day  in 
getting  her  son  into  the  old  school.  She  succeeded,  and  by  chance  put 
her  boy  in  the  house  of  one  of  those  masters  with  whom  I  didn't  agree. 
She  mentioned  my  name  as  having  assisted  her.  But  the  strangely 
illiberal  master  wouldn't  hear  of  my  name  at  any  price.  All  the  old 
stories  were  imburied  again,  and  the  poor  lady,  not  understanding  school- 
life,  naturally  thinks  me  a  reprobate.  And  yet  this  master  is  a 
thoroughly  conscientious  fellow,  and  certainly  believes  he  is  doing  his 
duty.  You  see  he  does  not  know  much  of  the  world.  I  pity  the  boys 
who  learn  this  kind  of  thing  from  him,  and  have  to  unlearn  it  again  after 
bitter  experience." 
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So  my  Mend  talked,  and  honestly  I  can  understand  hk  indignation. 
I  know  how  all  these  trivial  things  wonnd  sensitive  people,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  excellent  doctrine  of  allowing  bygones  to  be  bygones 
cannot  be  preached  too  kmdiy  by  the  boys  and  masters  who  remain 
behind.  The  seed  is  sown  during  school-life.  It  is  surely  pramsture  to 
prophesy  on  the  crop  before  the  first  blade  appears  above  the  ground. 
Many  a  stupid  school-boy  has  turned  out  a  brillkunt  man,  and  many  a 
silly  lad  has  beorane  a  sensible  fellow.  A  boy  in  the  first  deven  does 
not  necessarily  play  with  his  county,  and  in  this  great  oompetitiTe  worid 
of  ours  Mariborough  is  as  often  served  by  her  louts  as  her  lordlings. 
For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  aU  be  liberal-minded,  and  when  MaTlbm!x>ugfa 
^uts  her  doors  upon  one  of  her  diildren  let '  us  pray  that  some  kason 
has  been  learned  there,  some  good  example  set,  some  friendsliips  not  quite 
wasted,  some  kindly  words  not  quite  lost  Let  us  trust  that  the  little 
fellow  who  oomes  to  Marlborough,  as  young  Tyro  did,  a  weakly,  helpless 
infmt,  ''  firesh  loosed  from  his  mother's  apron-strings/'  will  go  away  firom 
it  fortified  morally  and  physically  agunst  the  coming  struggle  with  ^e 
world,  and  prepared  to  take  up  his  position  among  tiie  world's  honest 
men  and  the  worid's  gentlemen.  Again,  and  most  sineerely,  do  I  say 
"  Good-bye  ! " 
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1.  ABri. 

2.  Nero,  Otho. 

3.  Ckbinet. 

4.  Neftr^Bage.  Agns.  Be*. 

5.  From,  Botb,  OTen,  End. 

6.  Cikb,  Bave,  Atm,  Bart. 
7. 

8.  Cryptograph. 
On  Linden,  wh^n  the  Ann 

wulow, 
All  bloodlesB  lay  tlie  nn- 

troddan  niD«, 
And   dark  as  winter  «ai 

the  fiow 
Of  Iser  roUinB  rapidly. 

Bat   Linden    aair  another    ' 

Whan  the  dmina  beat 

dead  of  night, 
Commandin^r  Ani  of  daatk 

tol^ht 
Thedarkneuofher  aoeneiT. 


11.  Abomination. 

12.  Ptopoeition. 

13.  UnpcopUions. 

14.  CiToumnanKation. 

15.  Distribation. 

16.  Berffen. 
IT,  Perth. 

18.  Qhent. 

19.  Looknow. 

20,  Newport. 

21,  Borne. 
E2,  Banuua, 

23.  Dormtohira. 

24.  Bate. 

25.  Wheel. 


From    his    tme   i 


Wh«n,  throDKh  grmaa  deep 
and  high, 

Soondi  the  far  billow, 
Where  earl;  Tioleti  die 

Under  the  willow. 


27,  Waterloo,  Napoleon. 

2S.  Flag.Late,  Atom,  Genu, 

39.  Hart,  Able,  ^UT,  Term. 

30.  Wand,    Afar,     Name, 
Drew. 

SI.  Hiatrort. 

32.  Napiac,Nelaon,Bodne7. 
.  Baoanie  he  nerer  ahowi 
himself  witJiont  mak- 
ing a  ahine. 

34.  Newfonndland. 

85.  Relation. 
..  Trader. 

37.  IStgogt  Chang. 
.  Madrid. 

39,  BoibnrKh. 

40.  Claokmannan. 

I    41.  Lord  NeUon,  Welling- 
ton. 

42.  William    Sbakeepaare, 
Anthonj    and    Cleo. 

43.  l(agdal»,  B,.  Napiar. 

44.  Winoherter. 

45.  Filgiimage. 


1. 

100  Ise.     A  Frencli  Astronomer. 
1001  Woon.     An  English  Archi- 
tect 
106  8ar.     A  French  Oeneral. 
52  Gna.     An  Engluh  General. 
102  Sane.    A  French  Antiquary. 
104. Green.     An    English   States- 

55]  Anas.    An  Egyptian  Sultan. 
550  Neatj.  An  EngUsb  Reformer. 
501  Abo.     An  Italian  Painter. 
104   En.     A    celebrated    English 

Earl. 
651  TJe.     An  ancient  Philosopher. 
The  iniiiaU  will   name  a  cele- 
brated traveller. 


A  town  in  Ojdord. 

A  town  on  the  Danube. 

A  town  in  Italy. 

A  town  in  Norfolk. 

A  river  in  Switzerland. 

A  town  in  South  of  France. 

A  lough  in  Ireland. 

My  initials  downwards  and 
finaU  upwards  will  give  two 
countries  in  Europe. 


Mjfirtt  the  gentle  streamlets  show 
As  the  ripjJes  o'er  their  surface 

go- 
And  again  it  displays  its  part 
As  warm  blood  rushea  to  the  heart 
Transpose  it,  and  then  it  is  seen 
On  sandy  plains  and  forests  greai  j 
Change  it  again,  and  then  at  hcHOe 
Bound  cot  and  homratead  it  will 

Behead  it,  and  you'll  be  as  wise 
As  it  with  its  two  staring  eyee. 
Presto  change !     As  we  say  good 

by. 
It  will  live  in  the  gentle  sigh. 
In  a  vale  you'd  find  it     It  'II  be 
With  lazy  herds  on  yonder  lea. 


Word  Squares. 

1.  A  fish. 

2.  ToconoeaL 

3.  An  Arabian  port. 

4.  To  deny. 


.  Ensign  of  authority. 
.  Sour. 
.  To  quote. 
.  A  garden. 
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6. 


A  monster. 
To  increase. 
A  string. 


An  English  river. 

Early. 

One  of  the  Hebrides. 

To  break. 

8. 

A  shrub. 
A  preposition. 
To  stay. 
Expectation. 

9. 

An  English  river. 
An  Irish  lake. 
Insects. 
Repose. 

10. 

Cryptograph. 

Bis  fbmsp  msdnxt,  jbllxfbmxjslzz, 

Plpdsh,  jbsli, — 
M  fbmsp  jbmj  zddjblx  jbl  pkxt, 

mxt  zilljlxz  jdd ! 
Qnj  ks  bis  pmrkf  dxah  olaj  qladi  ? 
Zmh  jbednrb  ibmj  qskrbjls  sdmapz 

zbl  qktz  kj  oad  ! 
Jblsl,  jbh  qskrbj  jsmkx,  kppdsjma 

Osklxtzbkg,  zdms, 
Xd  pdsl  jd  gmsl,  jd  pkxral  jlmsz 

xd  pdsl ! 

11. 

Myjirst  is  what  schoolboys  do  call 

a  translation, 
My  second  a  mansion  in  many  a 

nation, 
My  t/iird  is  a  short  and  corrupt 

form  of  "  head," 
Satisfied  people  my  wlwle  are,  *tis 

said.  • 


12. 

'M^y  first  is  a  church, 
My  second  contention, 
My  third  a  hole. 
My  whole  a  functionary. 

13. 

Mj  first  looks  forth  upon  the  earth 
Sometimes  without  its  brother. 
My  second  doth  my  liquor  hold. 
My  whole,  mj  first  doth  succour. 

14. 

I  am  a  word  of  eleven  letters  : — 

« 

My  10^  3,  4,  5,  quiet. 

My  2,  6,  5,  a  covering. 

My  4,  9,  7,  8,  is  on  the  seashore. 

My  1,  3,  7,  is  a  number. 

My  1,  10,  3,  9,  5,  is  a  pleasure. 

My  4,  2,  3,  11,  is  an  outhouse. 

My  whole  is  a  newspaper. 

English  Towns. 

15.  O,  shy  cub  had  zeal. 

16.  S.  Nelson  third. 

17.  Lucy  M.  went  near  Leeds. 

18.  Znot  zeal  hid  grub. 

19.  Vans  of  dart  or  not. 

20. 

1.  A  species  of  wood  and  a  well- 
known  tree. 

2.  As  the  daughter  of  Aer  my 
next  is  known. 

3.  My   third  an  English  town 
you'U  see. 

4.  My  fourth  a  boisterous  brute 
is  shown. 

5.  A  mineral  substance  which 
takes  away  life. 

6.  A  title  of  Juno  my  nxth  will 
name. 
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7.  My  seventh  *8  required  when 
war  is  nfe. 

8.  A  fresh-water  fish  my  tighth 
will  proclaim. 

9.  That  on  which  the  poor  oft 
feed. 

10.  My  tenth  is  an  ornament 
worn  by  a  belle. 

The  initials  and  finali  to  you  will 

give 
Two   English    towns  which  now 

pray  telL 

21. 

Old  as  the  Sphynx,  new*  as  the 

present  hour. 
Chameleon-like  I  have  transform- 
ing power 
To  change  my  hue  to  suit  the  light 

or  gloom, 
And  many    varied    forms  I   can 

assume. 
Now  flower,  now  fish,  now  man,  I 

deem  to  be ; 
For  everything  and  nothing 's  found 

in  me. 
I  flash  before  you,  yet  elude  your 

sight. 
Clear  as  the  sun,  or  dark  as  blackest 

night, 
I'm  good,  I*m   bad,  or  sharp  as 

edged  tool, 
Sport  to  a  wit,  but  labour  to  a  fooL 

22. 

Cr3rptograph. 

Mp  ows  hqab3,  tp  tacb  kbmvwo 

St36 

Wjfe  eaysb  oa  bjmhs  hcqw  rafis  m3 

6m36, 
Jrjqi,  m3  6s  ywjo  hobj3vs  sppsqo 
Yacru  89 7t  yabi  m3  6mru  jhesqo  ! 
Ywmrsh  tac   qwmu   67,  m  umu 

rafs ; 
Way  owsr   6mv90    tacb   ebjtsbh 

6a&. 


23. 
Counties. 

23.  Broken  check,  sir. 

24.  Hind  carriages. 

25.  She  march*t  in  rear. 

26.  His  carver  ran  on. 

27.  In  high  breed. 

28.  Rifle  hints. 

29.  Here  more  in  this. 

30.  Sing  to  her  memory. 

31.  Brisk  poem  here. 

32.  Sin  had  error. 

33. 

1.  A  noted  enchantress  my  first 

will  be  found ; 

2.  My  second    the  noise   of  the 

bees; 

3.  An  English  town  my  third  will 

name;  ' 

4.  My  next  in  Scotland  a  city  of 

fiime ; 

5.  Awell-known  battle  the  English 

won ; 

6.  My  sixth^s  the  name  of  a  tree ; 

7.  A  plant  or  an  herb  my  seventh 

you'll  find ; 

8.  My  eighth's  imwilling  or  little 

inclined. 

The  initials  and  fincUs  will  give 

without  doubt 
Two  English  towns,   which  now 

find  out. 

34. 

"Mj  first  is  a  well-known  hero ; 

My  second  is  full  of  meat ; 
My  third  provides  us  clothing, 

And  yet  his  flesh  we  eat ! 
My  whole  is  a  curious  essence 

That  flashes  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  which,  though  he  never  sees 

it, 
Is  subject  4o  man's  controL 
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35. 

I  stood  at  myJirH  and  made  my 
tohole,  bat  found  it  waa  not  my 
second  to  me. 

36. 

I  am  found  where  the  sands  of  the 
desert  arise ; 

I  am  seen  in  the  fields  'neath  the 
bright  summer  skies ; 

Of  age  patriarchal,  yet  of  youth  I 
can  boast; 

I  am  fond  of  gay  scenes,  yet  oft 
join  in  the  host 

Of  fierce-armed  squadrons,  and  find 
to  my  cost ; 

Into   danger  IVe  run   when  the 
battle  is  lost. 

37. 

1.  A  town  in  Belgium. 

2.  A  town  in  Wales. 

3.  A  town  in  England. 

4.  A  disagreeable  complaint. 

5.  Mountains  of  Asia. 

6.  A  town  in  Kent. 

7.  A  famous  battle. 

8.  A  town  in  Lancashire. 

9.  A  group  of  islands. 

10.  An  island  in  the  Atlantic. 

11.  A  town  in  Greece. 

12.  A  town  in  Bohemia. 

13.  A  lake  of  North  America. 

14.  A  town  in  Ireland. 

15.  A  town  in  France. 

16.  A  town  in  Denmark. 

17.  A  town  in  Grermany. 

The  initials  will  give  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  writer,  and  the 
Jmals  one  of  his  works. 


38. 
Cryptograph. 

Ruld,  ruld,  crw  tuld  uc  rwujwVp 

nucw  pzmp, 
Uvf  Krgwimp  'nzvp  ulzpw, 
Rzp   pcww^x^  sucwl    uc    crgpw 

pklzvnp 
Gv  yrutzy'f  atgswlp  cruc  tzwp ; 
Uvf  szvdzvn  Eulh — ^imfp  iwnzv, 
Cg  gkw  crwzl  ngtfwV  whwp  ; 
Szcr  wjwlh  crzvn  klwcch  zp, 
Eh  tufh  pswwc,  ulzpw ; 
Ulzpw,  ulzpw! 

39. 

Over  the  deep  and  trackless  sea 
Old  Neptune's  sons  I  guide  ; 

Off  with  my  head,  and  then  you'll 
see 
Hunters  after  me  ride. 

Again  you    use    the    headsman's 
axe, 
And  then  you'll  find  me  out 
By  what  remains,   if  you're  not 
lax, 
What  I  am  all  about. 

Turn   me  again,  and  though  but 
three, 

I  am  in  battle  brave  > 
Double  me,  and  then  you'll  see 

A  natioa  o'er  the  wave. 

But  if   you   will   him   backward 
read, 
A  hateful  name  you'll  see, 
A   fierce   wild    creature    fond   of 
greed, 
The  farmer's  misery. 

The  initials  and  finals  will  give 
the  names  of  two  characters  in  one 
of  Dickens's  tales. 
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PUZZLES. 


40. 

1.  I  am  a  fish  found  in  the  sea ; 
In  Billingsgate  you  may  see  me. 

2.  An  artist  of  world-wide  renown 
Was  bom  in  an  Italian  town. 

3.  Of  your  hat  I  am  the  edge, 
That  is  to  say,  if  it  has  a  ledge. 

4.  I  am  a  word  of  curious  spell- 

ing,— 
A  protuberance,  t.e.,  a  swelling. 

5.  I   am  a   bird — a  very  strong 

one ; 
My  beak  is  hooked,  and  rather 
a  long  one. 

G.  A  stone  of  which  it  may  be 
.  said, 
"  It  is  precious,  it  is  red." 

41. 

41.  Call  a  log  Erin. 

42.  N,  I  stop  at  carrion. 

43.  Ah  !  our  noble. 

44.  Anger  tests  men. 
4o.  0  !  prim  Suie. 


46. 

1.  A  noise  made  with  the  hands. 

2.  A  river  in  Italy. 

3.  A  village  in  Kent. 

4.  To  stay. 

5.  A  daughter  of  .^Eolus. 

6.  A  town  of  Arcadia. 

My  iniUala  name  a  General  who 
declared  war  against  mj  finals^  on 
prentenoe  of  avenging  the  violence 
offered  to  my  third  letters. 

47. 
Flowers. 

47.  A  tin  horse. 

48.  Oil  the  ropes. 

49.  Or,  on  a  cell. 

50.  A  chin  stares. 

51.  Heal  no  imp. 

52.  Abel's  oil 

53.  56  toes. 

54.  J.  E.  is  sad. 

55.  Lend  no  aid. 
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Bt  Lieut.  C.  E.  LOW,  (la(e)  I.  N. 

Part  I. — The  Miitisy. 

your  honour,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  1  will  spin  you 
m  of  my  early  daya  ;  but  I  will  have  to  take  you  b»ck 
and-fifty  yeats,  and  you  niust  know  that  sea  life  in 
i  times  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is 

I  said  an  old  man  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  whose 
aiutance  I  had  made  when  strolling  about  the 
;htfHil  park  in  the  neighboarhood  of  that  town,  and 
had  passed  forty-four  years  on  board  ship. 
They  call  tbemselvtis  sailon,"  he  continued,  with  an 
easion  of  contempt,  "and  they  go  aboard  a  steamer 
h  leaves  England  as  it  may  be  to-day,  and  is  due  this 
three  weeks  at  some  port  or  another,  and  punctually 
ly  and  hour  named  on  the  bills  they  arrive  at  their 
3n,  for  all  the  world  like  a  stage-coach  or  nulway- 
train ;  I  calls  them  '  land  lubbers  of  Hingineera,'  that's  what 
I  calls  them." 

Here  the  old  man  having  worked  himself  into  a  passion,  got  up 
off  the  bench  on  which  he  was  to  be  found  daily  during  the  summer 
months  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  flourishing  his  stick,  stood  opposite 
to  me  with  an  air  of  defiance.  I  let  the  old  fellow  have  his  say  and 
his  way  too ;  so  after  stumping  round  about  the  bench  in  a  bellicose 
manner,  he  finally  settled  down  and  went  on. 

"  Why,  I  have  been  knocking  about  in  a  barque  for  three  months 
between  the  Cape  and  the  Mauritius,  and  one  of  your  beggarly  ste&merB 
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would  do  the  *  trip/  as  they  call  it,  in  ten  days.  Never  mind,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  and  so  by  your  leave,  and  axing  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  will  loose  the  foretopsaU,  make  sail,  and  heave  ahead." 

By  this  highly  figurative  expression  of  speech  O'Hara  intended  me  to 
understand  that  he  would  commence  his  narrative.  Being  myself  a 
seaman,  I  fully  appreciated  the  symbolical  language  of  the  old  tar,  and 
desiring  him  "  to  bring  himself  to  an  anchor,"— with  which  request  he 
complied  with  an  air  intended  to  convey  to  me  the  intimation  that  the 
squall  of  his  ire  had  blown  over,  and  that  he  was  again  at  peace  with  all 
the  world, — I  waited  patiently  until  he  had  inserted  a  "  plug  "  of  tobacco 
between  his  toothless  gums. 

Divested  of  all  technicalities,  here  is  the  narrative. 

"  When  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  I  went  to  sea  in  the  same  ship 
with  my  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  seamen  on  board.  The 
vessel  was  a  barque  of  700  tons  burden,  bound  to  Pemambuco.  When 
you  have  heard  my  story,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  experiences 
of  this  my  first  voyage  were  not  of  a  character  to  induce  one  to  be  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  a  naval  career ;  but  nothing  could  knock 
out  of  me  the  ingrained  love  of  adventure  and  danger,  which  indeed  is 
more  encountered  by  sailors  than  by  any  other  class  of  men.  The  army, 
equally  with  the  navy  in  times  of  war,  is  exposed  to  peril  and  death  ; 
but  sailors,  even  in  the  '  piping  times  of  peace,'  have  to  encounter  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  and  to  cont^id  against  those  combined  attacks  of  the 
furious  raging  sea,  and  howling  wind,  called  tempests,  and  the  direful 
success  of  whose  assaults  are  set  forth  annually  in  wreck-charts,  and  in 
those  dismal  details  of  founderings  in  the  open  sea,  which  every  winter 
spi-ead  pity  and  sorrow  through  the  homesteads  of  our  island. 

"  During  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  out  to  Pemambuco  nothing 
occurred  worthy  of  chronicle.  All  was  new  to  me,  and  therefore  all  was 
intensely  pleasing.  As  I  had  been  roughly  brought  up,  the  hardships 
and  bad  food,  of  which  the  sailors  continually  grumbled,  were  to  me  no 
source  of  trouble.  I  delighted  in  hard  work,  and  liked  nothing  better 
than  running  up  the  rigging  to  clear  the  ^  dog-vane,'  or  grease  the  royal 
masts,  which,  as  is  known,  are  the  uppermost  of  all  the  spars. 

''  I  remarked  that  the  crew  seemed  to  be  a  mutinous  set,  and  that  the 
mates  did  not  appear  to  have  sufficient  command  over  them.  The 
sailors  one  day  went  aft  in  a  body,  and  complained  that  the  salt  meat 
was  very  bad  and  indeed  not  fit  for  food ;  also  tiiat  the  bisimits  were 
*  weevily,'  and  the  flour  very  inferior.  The  master  was  too  mild  a  msvn 
for  such  fellaws,  and  they,  seeing  his  hesitating  manner,  took  advantage 
of  him.     One  of  the  boldest  openly  jeered  at  him,  and  when  ihe  first 
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mate,  greatly  incensed  at  such  mutinous  conduct^  offered  to  put  the  man 
in  irons,  the  oaptain,  with  a  weakness  that  prored  fatal  to  him,  instead 
of  ad<^»ting  energetic  measures,  and  thereby  striking  a  terror  into  ^e 
ringleaders,  began  to  expostulate  with  the  unruly  seaman. 

"  This  chief  mate  was  a  very  powerful  man,  and  was  in  &ct  the  osily 
officer  whom  the  crew  dreaded ;  but  the  captaia  did  not  act  up  to  his 
advice,  which  was  to  exert  his  authority,  and  exact  with  a  high  hand 
disdipline  and  obedience  from  the  r^:actory  seamen :  the  result  was,  that 
matt«i3  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

'^  One  day  the  first  mate  knocked  down  a  tnan  with  a  handspike, 
who  had  offered  to  strike  him ;  the  master  reprimanded  him  for  the  act, 
and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  mate,  seeing  he  was  not  backed  up, 
r^uaed  to  do  any  more  duty,  and  retired  in  dudgeon  to  his  cabin.  On 
an  apology  being  made  next  day  by  his  .aperior,  he  returned  to  faiB 
work,  with  carte-blanche  from  the  captain  to  use  what  means  he  diose 
to  enforce  order ;  but  it  was  now,  alas !  too  late. 

'^  For  some  days  a  plan  had  been  maturing  among  the  crew  to  seize  the 
ship  and  put  into  some  port,  after  turning  the  officers  adrift  in  an  open 
boat  This  never  came  to  my  ears  at  the  time,  for,  had  I  been  aware  of 
it,  I  should  most  certainly  have  informed  the  victims  of  the  plot  of  their 
danger.  My  brother  also,  with  one  oiher  man — Uie  carpenter — was 
not  in  the  secret ;  and  well  the  crew  kept  their  nef&rious  design  to 
themselves. 

«One  night,  or  rather  it  was  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
watch,  I  was  sitting  on  the  taffrail,  feeling  very  sleepy,  and  occasionally 
nodding.  The  chief  mate  had  turned  in  at  four  o'clock,  when  the 
second  mate  had  relieved  him,  to  keep  the  morning  watch.  The  men 
had  been  very  quiet,  I  had  remarked  ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  usual :  it 
was  the  deceptive  lull  which  precedes  a  tempest ;  the  angry  passions 
that  filled  every  heart  that  beat  in  that  *  top-gallant  forecastle '  boded 
nothing  but  iU ;  for  what  works  greater  evil  in  this  beautiful  world  than 
the  moral  storm  nursed  in  the  human  breast,  and  which,  when  it  break 
forth,  whether  in  war,  piracy,  or  murder,  wi*aps  within  its  ensanguined 
embrace  all  that  is  godlike  and  worthy  in  us.  Those  evil-hearted  men 
had  cherished  a  feeling  of  false  security  among  their  officers  by  ex- 
hibiting, during  the  previous  day,  an  attention  to  their  duty  and  a 
respectful  bearing  towards  their  superiors,  which  had  been  ^  conspicuous 
by  its  absence '  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

<'  As  I  say,  I  was  nodding  on  the  taffrail,  when  I  felt  a  strong  grasp  on 
my  shoulder,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  hand  was  placed  roughly  over 
my  mouth.     I  attempted  to  call  out,  but  was  unable,  for  a  feeling  of 
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snffocatioii  seized  me.  Not  nntil  I  fell  on  the  deck  exhausted  with  the 
struggle  did  the  ruffian,  who  had  half-strangled  me,  release  his  hold.  I 
retained  sufficient  consciousness  to  witness  what  was  taking  place  else- 
where. The  mutineers  had  effectually  secured  the  silence  of  the  second 
mate  bj  stunning  him  with  a  handspike,  and  then  some  among  them 
prepared  to  descend  the  companion  ladder  leading  to  the  after-cabins, 
where  the  officers'  quarters  were  situated ;  but  their  further  progress 
below  was  arrested  bj  some  one  who  stood  on  the  lower  deck,  and 
who,  as  I  gathered  by  the  noise,  felled  the  foremost  seaman  the  moment 
he  set  foot  in  the  sacred  precincts  abaft.  As  I  lay  on  the  deck  half- 
fiednting,  I  heard  a  hoarse  laugh  of  triumph,  which  I  knew  came  firom 
the  chief  mate,  while  he  shouted  out  to  the  captain,  who  was  also 
sleeping  below,  to  come  to  his  assistance  and  drive  back  the  mutinous 
crew.  Biardly  had  the  first  of  the  mob  withdrawn  from  the  ladder,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  stationed  their  single-handed  but  fonnidable 
soitagonist,  than  three  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  seamen  sprang 
forward  from  the  crowd,  and,  cursing  the  cowardice  of  their  messmates, 
dashed  down  below.  Again  were  they  foiled.  A  pistol-shot  rang  out 
clear  and  startling  as  its  echoes  reverberated  through  the  ship,  and  were 
borne  far  away  on  the  still  morning  air  ;  headlong  fell  one  of  the  trio, 
but  the  other  two,  nothing  daunted,  leapt  down,  and,  calling  upon  those 
above  to  follow,  closed  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  mate.  He  somehow 
managed  to  evade  them,  and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the  upper 
deck  with  a  capstan  bar  already  reeking  with  blood  in  his  hand. 
There  was  a  yell  of  exultation  from  all  hands  at  the  sight  of  their 
dreaded  enemy,  now  at  last  unearthed.  Like  a  wild  boar  he  stood  at 
bay,  undaunted  and  grinning  with  savage  fiiry.  He  challenged  them 
with  dreadful  oaths,  delivered  in  a  husky  roar,  to  'come  on,  and  he 
would  be  ready  for  any  number  of  them.'  Single-handed  though  he 
was,  and  only  armed  with  a  short  capstan  bar,  his  terrible  mien 
inspired  fear  among  the  murderous  mob.  They  knew  well,  some  of 
them  by  experience,  that  he  was  a  hard  hitter,  and  the  thought  of  what 
he  could  do  when  inspired  with  despair  made  the  hardiest  of  them  pause 
ere  they  closed  in  the  death-struggle. 

"  Ashamed  of  their  pusillanimity  at  length,  and  reinforced  by  the 
fellows  who  had  soiight  to  capture  him  from  below,  and  who  now  made 
their  appearance  on  deck,  the  mutineers  formed  themselves  into  some- 
thing like  order  to  charge  down  upon  their  formidable  antagonist  First 
of  all,  one  of  the  ringleaders  called  upon  him  to  surrender  himself  and  lay 
down  his  weapon ;  but  he  scornfully  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the 
*  last  chance'  of  safety  thus  offered  him.     In  this  dreadful  hour,  with 
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his  life  trembling  in  the  balance,  when  one  would  have  thought  the 
most  reckless  would  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  change  that  might  be 
imminent,  the  chief  mate,  brandishing  his  club  round  him  as  if  it  was  a 
feather,  bellowed  out,  in  language  filled  with  the  foulest  blasphemy,  to 
his  cowardly  assailants  to  attack  him  if  they  dared. 

"  The  handspike  he  carried  was  of  a  peculiar  description,  and  was 
shod  with  iron  at  the  end,  so  that  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  his  inmiense 
muscular  power  it  became  a  truly  formidable  weapon.  The  mate  had 
retreated  behind  the  skylight  on  the  quarter-deck  and  stood  ready. 
There  was  a  mustering  of  the  mutineers,  and  then,  with  a  wild  rush  and 
shouts  of  hatred  and  revenge,  they  fell  upon  their  dauntless  enemy.  It 
was  all  over  in  two  minutes,  but  not  before  three  of  his  assailants  were 
stricken  to  the  deck  felled  by  the  crushing  blows  of  the  mate.  One 
man  received  a  frightful  blow  in  the  side,  which  knocked  him  completely 
off  his  1^,  and  threw  him  against  the  bulwarks ;  a  second  was  hurled 
down  by  a  trenchant  stroke  of  the  handspike,  which  broke  his  arm ; 
and  a  third  was  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  But  over  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  their  comrades  the  remainder  of  the  crew  pressed  on  in 
reckless  haste,  and  he  was  speedily  disarmed  and  beaten  to  the  deck  by 
a  shower  of  blows  which  rained  down  on  him  from  evety  side. 

"  The  conflict  was  over  now,  and  the  bully,  in  spite  of  his  curses,  was 
securely  lashed  to  a  ring-bolt,  and  his  hands  were  made  fast  behind  him. 
The  captain,  meantime,  seeing  resistance  was  useless,  had  offered  to 
surrender,  and  was  brought  on  to  the  upper  deck,  and  made  fietst  near 
his  chief  officer. 

*^  In  the  meanwhile  I  had  quite  regained  my  senses.  No  one  of  course 
feared  a  child  like  me,  and  I  was  suffered  to  go  about  without  molesta- 
tion. They  made  me,  however,  work  like  a  slave — I  was  everybody's 
servant,  and  was  kicked  and  cuffed  about  unless  I  did  the  bidding  of  all 
hands  and  pleased  my  hard-hearted  masters. 

'^  My  brother  had  been  opposed  to  all  these  lawless  proceedings ;  but 
he,  with  the  carpenter,  stood  alone,  and,  on  their  once  attempting  to 
expostulate,  had  been  warned  not  to  interfere  unless  they  wished 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  As  neither  of  them  aspired  to  this  distinction, 
they  judiciously  held  their  peace ;  but  I  saw,  from  my  brother  s  anxious 
face,  that  he  felt  his  life  was  most  precarious.  The  lawless  gang  had 
now  effected  their  purpose,  and  were  masters  of  the  ship;  but  the 
question  arose  among  the  ringleaders,  *  What  were  they  to  do  with  her  1 
How  were  they  to  navigate  her  1 ' 

"  A  council  was  convened  by  some  of  the  leaders,  and  they  decided 
to  force  the  captain  to  assist  them,  for  none  among  them  had  had  suffi- 
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cient  nautical  education  to  lay  down  the  couise  for  any  i^ce  or  to  take 
observatiqpais  so  as  to  determine  their  position.  So  they  summoned  Uieir 
late  commander  before  them,  and  ordered  him  to  work,  oat  a  meridian, 
as  they  would  know  the  latitude.  He  declined ;  but  a  loaded  pistol  was 
speedily  produced,  and  he  was  coolly  directed  to  take  his  ohcioe,  as  the 
leader  of  the  gang,  being  in  a  jooular  mood,  was  pleased  fieMsetiously  to 
put  the  altemative,  '  Take  a  shot,  oapting,  at  the  sun  with  that  sextant 
(or,  as  he  called  it,  '  sexton ')  o'  youm,  or  take  a  dive  into  Dayy  Jones's 
locker.'  The  crestMlen  skipper  preferred  the  form^  course,  and,  on 
their  freeing  his  arms,  took  an  observation  and  worked  out  the  ship's 
position,  which  he,  moreover,  marked  off  cm  the  ehart  When  this 
business  was  concluded  and  a  guard  had  been  placed  ov^  the  prisoners, 
the  pirates — for  they  were  no  better — commenced  to  carouse.  A  keg 
of  brandy  was  brought  up  on  deck  and  broached,  and  then  the  ruffians, 
getting  pots  and  pannikins,  drank  freely  of  the  fiery  liquid  until  they 
were  all  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I  took  care,  you  may 
be  sure,  to  keep  out  of  their  way,  and  hid  myself^  only  emerging  to  get 
a  biscuit  or  to  answer  the  calls  of  my  masters.  They  had  sufficient 
cunning  left  in  them,  during  their  beastly  orgies,  to  take  care  ihBt  the 
guard  over  their  captives  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  rising  on  their  part  to  recover  possession  of  the  ship,  and  they  took 
the  further  precaution  of  securiBg  the  captain  apart  from  the  two  mates 
and  of  keeping  my  brother  and  the  carpenter  confined  down  b^ow, 
though  not  under  the  same  restraint  as  the  late  officers  of  the  ship. 

'^  On  the  fourth  day  a  circumstance  occurred  which  altered  my  posi- 
tion and  caused  me  to  part  company  with  these  reprobates.  It  was 
about  noon,  and  the  captain,  as  usual,  was  released  from  his  bonds  to 
enable  him  to  use  his  sextant.  Suddenly  one  of  the  men  lounging  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship — ^for  they  kept  no  regular  look-out — shouted 
out  that  there  was  a  large  vessel  on  the  starboard  bow.  Two  or  three 
glasses  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  stiymge  sail,  and  she  was  made  out 
to  be  a  man-of-war.  There  was  great  dismay  at  this  announcement,  for 
these  desperadoes  looked  upon  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  much  in  the 
light  a  burglar  of  the  back  slums  of  the  Seven  Dials,  when  engaged  in 
'  cracking  a  crib,'  would  regard  a  policeman  whom  he  might  meet  on 
his  beat  A  great  commotion  ensued,  and  the  ringleaders  gathered 
together  to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Some  were  for 
crowding  all  sail  on  the  ship,  and  trusting  to  her  sailing  qualitieB  to 
elude  the  ship-of-war,  but  the  most  wary  argued  against  the  aaJhtj  of 
adopting  such  a  course,  for  the  enemy  would  suspect  something  was 
wrong,  and  give  chase,  and  then,  if  they  could  not  outsail  their  pursuer, 
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they  would  all  be  captured  and  expiate  their  crime  of  (nracy  on  the  high 
seas  by  a  swing  at  the  yardarm.  It  was  resolved,  as  the  stranger  was 
bearing  right  down  on  them,  just  to  alter  the  course  by  a  couple  of 
points,  and  run  the  chance  of  her  wishing  to  speak  them.  But  again, 
there  was  the  fearful  possibility  of  the  Government  vessel  ordering  them 
to  *  heave  to,'  in  order  that  they  might  send  a  boat's  crew  to  board 
them.  On  one  of  the  more  experienced  among  the  crew  putting  this 
eventuality  before  the  conclave,  there  was  great  excitement,  and  the 
lawless  scoundrels  were  very  nearly  falling  out  among  themselves.  It 
would  be  too  late  to  turn  and  flee  when  they  were  within  range  of  the 
cannon,  for  a  shot  from  the  bow-chaser  of  the  man-of-war  might  carry 
away  a  spar,  and  then  they  would  .be  helpless.  So,  after  a  very  hot 
discussion,  not  unmixed  with  threats  of  revenge  from  the  dissentients 
in  case  the  plan  miscarried,  the  majority  at  length  decided  to  continue 
on  their  course,  and  chance  the  probability  of  the  war-ship  wishing  to 
board.  We  stood  on,  therefore,  and  the  hearts  of  the  guilty  crew  beat 
high  with  wild  excitement  as  the  vessels  closed  with  one  another.  The 
tall  frigate  quickly  neared  us.  We  could  see  her  lofty  symmetrical 
spars  Bsid  heir  white  flowing  canvas  bell3ring  out  to  the  breeze  as  she 
came  bowling  down  before  the  wind,  all  sail  set  below  and  aloft,  and  the 
sparkling  waves  bounding  up  her  sides  as  she  dived  through  or  sprang 
over  the  blue  sea,  dancing  along  like  a  young  maiden  *  in  joyous  medi- 
tation fancy  free.'  It  was  a  fine  sight ;  but  all  on  board  the  craft  in 
which  I  was  a  captive  looked  with  anxious  dread,  in  which  admiration 
bore  no  part,  on  the  gallant  ship,  and  only  thought  of  the  result  soon 
now  to  be  decided,  while  they  gloomily  counted  the  black  muzzles  of  the 
dAnon  protruding  through  the  long  tier  of  gun-ports.  That  was  a  fine 
simile  of  Byron's  when  he  s^teoks  of  England's  wooden  walls  as 

'  The  sleeping  yoloanoes  of  war.' 

*'  When  I  sav  all  on  board  our  vessel  looked  with  fear  at  His 
Majesty's  ship,  I  do  not  speak  quite  accurately,  for  the  barque's  officers 
surveyed  with  hope  the  approach  of  the  frigate,  and  their  countenances 
denoted  that  they  at  least  were  animated  with  the  belief  that  the  hour 
of  their  deliverance  was  nigh.  The  chief  mate  could  not  conceal  the 
exultation  with  which  he  was  inspired,  and  pulled  hard  at  his  bonds  as 
he  tried  to  follow  her  with  his  eyes  through  the  open  port  near  which 
he  was  secured.  The  captain  and  second  mate  looked  anxious,  for  they 
had  well-grounded  fears  as  to  the  course  the  crew  might  pursue  towards 
them  in  the  event  of  their  being  boarded.  The  captain  whispered  to 
his  subordinate,  the  chief  officer,  not  to  show  his  exhilaration  in  so 
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marked  a  manner,  for  it  might  incite  their  enemies,  in  their  despair  and 
revenge,  to  murder  them  outright  But  the  mate  laughed  hoai^sely, 
called  his  late  commander,  with  oaths,  an  '  old  woman '  and  *  a  cowardly 
hound,'  and  said,  with  defiance  in  his  looks,  '  that  he  cared  nothiog  for 
his  own  &te,  so  that  the  pirates  were  all  hanged.'  This  greatly 
incensed  the  sailors,  and  they  expressed  their  determination  to  make 
him,  under  any  circumstances,  suffer  for  his  conduct.  Soon  the  frigate 
was  close  to  them  ;  her  men  were  seen  crowding  her  decks,  all  dressed 
in  their  sailor  costume,  and  the  officers  were  on  the  poop  with  eye- 
glasses, surveying  our  vessel. 

"  The  blood-stained  crew  of  the  barque  quailed  under  the  inspection. 
What  was  to  be  the  next  move  1  Y^ould  she  send  a  boat  aboard  1  There 
was  a  group  employed  doing  something  near  one  of  the  boat's  guns  on 
the  poop.  Curses  were  muttered  loud  and  deep  as  the  word  was  passed 
that  they  were  going  to  fire  one  of  the  carronades  as  a  signal  to  us  to 
heave-to.  They  were  about  to  board,  after  all,  was  the  general  opinion  ; 
but  no  !  it  was  only  some  flags  they  were  running  up  ;  there  was  some 
hope,  then,  still  of  escape — and  the  pirates  breathed  again. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  signal,  but  none  of  them  could  read  it. 

"  The  chief  mate  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  delighted  laughter  as  he 
witnessed  their  confusion.  Some  of  the  men  instantly  went  up  to  the 
captain  and  ordered  him  to  read  the  signal,  and  reply  to  it  as  they 
directed.  He  refused ;  but  a  threat  of  instant  death  induced  him  to 
accede  to  their  request  .  The  mate  swore  at  him  fearfully,  as  a  craven 
wretch  who  deserved  to  be  thrown  overboard.  *  Silence,'  shouted  out 
one  of  the  gang,  and  struck  the  speaker  a  violent  blow  on  the  mouih. 
The  infuriated  officer  sprang  forward  to  retaliate  the  blow ;  he  could 
not  strike,  for  his  hands  were  bound,  but  he  kicked  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion  at  his  cowardly  assailant,  who  had,  however,  taken  himself  out 
of  his  reach,  and  jeered  at  his  impotent  rage.  The  captain  answered 
the  signal  (which  was  of  the  ordinary  character,  demanding  the  ship's 
name),  by  hoisting  our  number.  He  then  moodily  stepped  down  from 
the  poop  and  resumed  his  former  position  as  prisoner.  The  man-o'-war 
was  now  within  speaking  distance,  and  was  very  near.  Suddenly  a 
loud  voice  was  heard  through  the  speaking-trumpet  asking  what  we  had 
made  our  latitude  and  longitude  that  day  at  nooni  Here  was  a 
puzzler ;  the  captain's  services  were  again  required,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  reply ;  but  again,  in  passionate  terms  and  with  an  oath,  he  declined. 

'*  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  it  was  the  crisis  of  our  fate  and  theirs.  The 
leader  seizing  a  pistol,  dragged  him  forward,  and  cocking  it  at  his  ear 
with  a  loud  click,  which  was  clearly  audible  in  the  silence  reigning 
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around,  gave  him  thirty  seconds  by  his  watch  to  decide  whether  he 
would  answer  the  query  or  die  on  the  spot  It  was  too  much  for  the 
skipper.  ELis  courage  was  not  proof  against  so  fearful  an  ordeal — few 
men  indeed  could  have  answered  such  a  proposal  in  the  negative — and 
he  quavered  out  his  accession  to  the  demand. 

"Once  more  mounting  the  poop,  speaking-trumpet  in  hand,  he 
bawled  out  the  correct  latitude  and  longitude.  The  mind  of  the 
captain  of  the  man-of-war — if  there  had  been  any  misgiving  in  it  before, 
and  somehow  we  had  an  idea  there  was — was  satisfied.  The  group  of 
officers  on  the  poop  broke  up  ;  the  commanding  officer,  little  dreaming 
how  near  he  had  been  to  the  apprehension  of  a  diabolical  gang  of 
pirates,  lowered  his  trumpet,  and  bawling  out  through  his  hands  '  good- 
bye,' was  on  the  point  of  descending  the  ladder  to  his  cabin,  when  the 
irrepressible  mate,  making  a  mighty  and  despairing  effort,  broke  loose 
from  the  rope  that  tied  him  down  to  a  ringbolt,  and  bounding  up  the 
poop  steps,  was  just  putting  his  foot  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder,  which 
would  have  placed  him  within  fifty  yards  and  in  full  view  of  the  ship's 
company  of  the  frigate,  causing  thereby  the  certain  detection  of  the 
criminals,  when,  quick  as  thought,  one  of  the  three  men  always  placed 
over  the  mate  as  an  armed  guard,  followed  him,  and  buried  the  dagger, 
which  he  always  carried  unsheathed,  deep  between  the  shoulders  of  the  • 
dauntless  officer :  it  penetrated  to  his  heart,  and  he  fell  backward  with 
a  deep  groan,  and  rolled  over  on  the  deck  a  corpse.  The  frigate,  in  all 
her  gallant  array  of  grim  cannon  and  brave  men,  passed  on,  and  none 
amid  the  crowd  swarming  on  her  decks  dreamed  of  the  fell  deed  of 
blood  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  that  inofiensive-looking  barque 
within  pistol-shot  of  them.  The  one  word  which  might  perhaps  have 
saved  his  life  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  would  without  doubt  have 
brought  the  piratical  crew  to  their  just  doom,  was  unsaid,  and  the 
crime  of  murder  was  added  to  the  scarcely  less  heinous  offence  of 
piracy,  and  for  the  committal  of  which  they  would  have  some  day  to 
answer,  either  before  the  tribunal  of  man,  or  at  the  more  awful  bar  of 
that  Heaven  whose  vengeance  never  fails  to  fall  on  the  criminal  in  the 
next  world,  even  should  he  elude  the  Nemesis  that  generally  here  below 
tracks  to  his  doom  the  wretch  that  offends  against  the  laws  of  his 
Maker." 

{To  he  coniinued,) 
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and  the  handle  of  the  net  is  then  complete.     Now,  take  a  piece  of 
euM^  lai^e  enough,  when  bent  round,  to  make  a  hoop  some  foot  or  so 

in  diameter ;  push  one  end  of  the  cane  into,  each  socket, 
and  then  the  whole  framework  of  the  net  is  complete. 

The  framework  being  ready,  we  now  proceed  to  the 

net  itself.     The  best  way  of  making  it  is  as  follows : — 

Take  a  piece  of  broad  green  tape  or  edging,  fold  it 

together,  and  sew  it  so  as  to  make  a  tube,  into  which 

the  cane  can  slip  easily.     Then  take  a  piece  of  gauze 

of  suitable  size,  make  it  into  a  tolerably  long  bag,  and 

sew  the  mouth  firmly  to  the  folded  tape.     You  will  now 

find  that,  by  slipping  the  cane  into  the  tube,  and  pushing 

the  ends  into  the  forked  ends  of  the  sockets,  you  have  a  strong  and 

serviceable  net. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  a  fault  is  often  committed  by  making 
the  cane  run  through  a  tube  formed  by  turning  over  the  gauze  at 
the  mouth  of  the  net.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  because  the  net  is  sure 
to  meet  with  branches  and  other  impediments  which  very  soon  wear 
the  gauze  into  holes,  whereas,  a  good  strong  tape  will  withstand  a  vast 
amount  of  rough  usage  without  being  much  the  worse  for  it.  Both  the 
iron  and  the  cane  hoops  should  be  furnished  with  this  simple  but 
useful  addition  to  the  net. 

The  colour  of  the  net  is  of  some  little  consequence.  Some  persons 
use  white  gauze ;  but  such  a  net  is  likely  to  frighten  the  insect,  and 
render  their  capture  a  still  more  difficult  task  than  it  need  be.  Green 
is  by  far  the  best  colour,  and  if  it  be  managed  dexterously,  a  green 
net  can  be  almost  laid  on  a  settled  butterfly  without  alarming  the 
insect. 

It  wUl  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  into  the  fields  or  woods  a 
needle  or  Iwo  and  some  thread,  if  possible  of  the  same  colour  as  the  net. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  a  net  goes  through  a  day's  work  without  being 
more  or  less  torn,  and  an  unlucky  stroke  will  sometimes  rip  the  net 
open  from  top  to  bottom.  All  rents  should  be  at  once  repaired,  as 
otherwise,  however  small  they  may  be,  they  will  extend  themselves,  and 
permit  the  butterfly  to  escape. 

Having  procured  a  net,  the  young  entomologist  must  learn  how  to  use 
it.  First  and  foremost,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  wrist  has  more 
to  do  than  the  arm  in  making  a  stroke  at  a  flying  butterfly,  a  creature 
whose  enormous  wings  and  slight  body  enable  it  to  pursue  a  very  devious 
course  through  the  air.  A  forcible,  sweeping  blow  is  of  no  avail  what- 
ever, as,  even  if  the  direction  should  be  correct,  and  the  butterfly  within 
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easy  reach,  the  current  of  air  caused  by  the  stroke  will  actually  blow  the 
insect  out  of  the  net. 

Never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  catch  your  butterfly,  "  Easy  does 
it "  should  be  the  motto  of  the  butterfly-hunter,  as  well  as  of  the  snipe- 
shooter,  and  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  old-experienced  hand,  who 
never  seems  to  hurry  himself,  and  who  contents  himself  with  a  qtiick 
turn  of  the  wrist,  instead  of  a  sweeping  blow  with  the  arm,  takes  twice 
as  many  insects  as  his  more  impetuous  companion,  and  does  not  use  half 
the  exertion. 

This  last  item  may  not  seem  much  on  paper,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  id 
the  fields.  Butterfly-hunting  is  tolerably  hard  work,  even  to  those  who 
are  used  to  it,  and  have  learned  how  to  spare  themselves ;  whereas  those 
who  rush  about  whenever  they  see  a  butterfly,  and  make  a  dozen  strokes^ 
when  six  are  sufficient,  soon  tire  themselves  out,  and  are  obliged  to  sit 
down  and  rest ;  and  if  they  do  so,  one  result  is  sure  to  happen. 

Butterflies  are  most  capricious  insects.  You  may  have  been  hunting 
after  one  particular  species  all  the  morning,  and  never  see  a  specimen. 
Tou  tumble  over  a  matted  bramble,  or  you  stop  to  lace  your  boot,  or 
you  sit  down  to  rest,  or  you  haye  just  torn  a  large  hole  in  your  net^ 
when  the  very  insect  after  which  you  have  been  searching  flies  by  you 
within  your  reach,  and  before  you  have  been  able  to  start  ofi*  in  porBuit, 
it  has  just  flown  over  a  hedge,  or  dived  down  some  forest  glade,  and  in 
never  seen  again. 

The  best  way  to  catch  your  butterfly  is  as  follows  : — 

When  you  see  the  direction  which  the  insect  is  taking,  just  cast  a  basty 
glance  at  the  ground,  or  you  will  possibly  break  your  shins  over  a  fallen 
tree,  tumble  into  a  ditch,  or  plump  over  your  knees  into  a  mud-puddle  ; 
in  either  of  which  cases  you  have  a  double  misfortune,  of  losing  the  o^ect 
of  your  chase,  and  suffering  either  pain  or  discomfort,  or  both  united. 
Stick  to  the  insect  as  it  flies  along,  note  the  manner  in  which  it  tarns 
and  dodges  about,  and  prepare  yourself  accordingly.  See  if  it  shows  a 
disposition  to  settle,  and  if  so,  on  what  kind  of  object,  as  in  that  caae 
you  may  capture  it  without  much  trouble.  A  little  practical  experience 
will  soon  teach  this  part  of  the  business;  so  that  when  you  see  a^ 
butterfly,  you  will  know  at  once  how  to  deal  with  it. 

When  you  have  come  within  easy  striking  distance,  and  not  until  then, 
push  your  net  forward,  if  possible,  a  little  in  front  of  the  butterfly,  and 
with  a  sharp,  quick  turn  of  the  wrist,  get  it  into  the  net. 

Then  comes  a  neat  little  bit  of  work.  You  may  have  succeeded 
perfectly  in  capturing  a  butterfly,  and  then  have  the  mortificatioii  of 
seeing  it  disengage  itself  from  the  gauze  and  escape.     This  may  be 
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preTented  by  the  following  precaution.  As  soon  as  the  battei^j  is 
^rly  within  the  month  of  the  net,  strike  rather  sharply  forwards,  give 
the  net  a  half  torn,  and  check  it  with  a  sadden  jerk.  By  ^e  stroke 
the  insect  is  driven  to  the  very  end  of  the  net,  and  by  the  jerk  the  net 
itself  is  doubled  over  the  ring,  and  perfectly  prevmts  the  captive  from 
escaping. 

The  butterfly  being  caught,  it  baa  now  to  be  kilfed.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  killing  so  delicate  an  insect  as  a  butterfly. '  Some  of  the 
larger-bodied  moths  have  the  strongest  objection  to  die,  and  if  y<m  pinoh 
them,  or  cut  them  asunder,  or  stamp  upcm  than,  they  still  persist  in 
living.  But  a  butterfly  is  killed  easily  enough,  and  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  know  how  to  kill  it  without  damaging  tiie  rich  and  fragile  phmage 
of  the  wings. 

When  butterflies  are  at  rest,  they  always  shut  their  wings  together 
over  their  backs,  and  in  this  attitude  they  wiU  be  almost  invariaUj 
found  when  in  the  net  Hold  the  gauae  of  the  net  flrmly  with  your 
left  hand,  and  the  butterfly  will  be  prevented  from  using  its  wings  and 
beating  itself  about.  Then  give  it  a  smart  pindi  'on  the  under  side 
of  the  thorax,  or  chest,  and  the  insect  will  be  dead. 

Some  persons  have  a  notion  that  the  best  way  of  killing  an  insect  is 
to  pinch  its  head.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  head  is  a  part  of  an 
insect  which  is  comparatively  unimportant,  as  far  as  the  mere  function 
of  living  is  concerned,  the  great  mass  of  the  nervous  system  being  con- 
centrated in  the  chest.  A  small  pair  of  forceps  are  better  than  fingers 
and  thumbs  for  this  purpose,  as  they  do  not  damage  the  insect. 

In  some  works  there  are  recommendatitms  of  elaborate  jJans  for 
killing  butterflies  by  administering  chloroform  and  other  poisons  to 
them.  There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  any  of  these  elaborate  and 
often  expensive  apparatus.  They  are  not  more  merciful  than  the 
simple  plan  which  has  been  mentioned,  they  are  not  always  sure  of  doing 
their  work,  and  they  are  always  cumbrous  and  time-wasting.  The  quick, 
sharp  pinch  carries  instantaneous  death,  and  is,  indisputably,  the 
most  merciful  as  well  as  the  most  rapid  mode  in  which  insects  can  be 
kiUed. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  various  butterflies  whidi  si^ 
to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  of  the  localities  which  they  inhabit, 
and  the  time  of  year  in  which  they  may  generally  be  found. 

The  very  first  of  the  butterflies  is  usually  that  pretty  insect,  which  u 
called  the  Brimstone  Butterfly  {Gonepteryx  Rhcunm),  from  the  sulphur- 
yellow  colour  of  the  male  insect.  Apart  from  the  early  time  of  its  tp* 
pearance,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distingnishing  this  speciee,  as  there  t» 
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no  other  British  butterfly  thftt  haa  the  winga  coloured  with  an  noifbrm 
jellow.  In  the  centre  of  moL  wing  is  a  spot  <^  rich  onnge-red, 
variable  in  die  and  depth  of  tint. 

The  male,  ae  is  usual 
among  iuaecte,  is,  al- 
I  though  the  smaller  of 
the  sexes,  much  more 
brilliantly  coloured  than 
its  mate;  the  female 
being  of  a  very  pale 
greenish  -  yellow,  that 
has  quite  a  washed-out 
appearance. 
Tb>  BRiHffTONi  BuTTBarLT.  It  is  title   thftt  the 

Sulphur  Butterfly  ap- 
pears in  early  spring,  and  indeed  is  occasionally  serai  through  the  winter 
mouths.  But  the  young  entomologist  is  advised  to  look  out  for  his 
Sulphurs  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  as  they  have  then 
newly  emei^^ed  from  the  chrysalis,  and  are  in  their  fullest  and  brightest 
plumage.  Those  that  appear  in  the  following  spring  have  spent  the 
winter  within  some  retired  nook,  and  then  invariably  have  their  beautiful 
plumage  ragged  and  worn. 

If  tbe  young  entomologist  wants  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
desirous  of  enriching  his  collections  with  a  handsome  insect,  he  cannot  do 
better   than  give   chase   to  the 
Clouded -YELLOW      Butterfly 
{Colioi  £rfiMo)— provided   that  | 
he  is  lucky  enough  to  see  one. 
The  Southern  coast  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  this   beautiful   bisect, 
and  I  have  taken  them  all  along 
the  shores  from  Ramsgate  and 
Margate  to  Dover.   It  is  wonder- 
fully light  on  the  wing,  and  as  it        Th«  CLonmD-Tii.i.ow  Bottkbflv. 
has  a  habit  ofhaimting  the  steepest 

hills  that  it  can  find,  the  chase  is  mostly 'a  very  sharp  one,  trying  the 
endorauce  of  the  entomologist  severely.  It  has  a  special  love  for 
railway  cuttings,  and  its  &vonrit«  plan  b  to  fly  leisurely  along  and 
down  tbe  cutting  at  a  rather  brisk  pace ;  and  then  to  turn  suddenly 
round  and  r»«scend,  leaving  its  pursuer  to  be  carried  all  down  the  in- 
cline by  his  own  impetuosity. 
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The  colour  of  the  Clouded' Yellow  is  vety  rich  yellow,  deeply  tinged  with 
orange,  and  the  wings  are  edged  with  a  border  of  deep  blackiah-brown. 

There  is  a  butterfly  Bomething  like  the  Clouded- Yellow,  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  it  This  is  the  Clouded  Sulphur  Butterfly.  The  colours  are 
very  similar  to  thoee  of  the  previous  specdee,  but  the  insect  may  be 
known  by  the  iact,  that  the  dark  bordei*  of  the  upper  winga  is  veiy  broad 
at  die  upper  edge,  and  tapers  away  to  nothing  below  on  the  lower  pair 
of  wings ;  the  border  of  the  lower  wings  is  comparatively  narrow  and 
pale. 

As  to  the  White  Butterflies  of  the  garden,  there  is  not  much  necessity 
for  noticing  them.  However,  they  afford  good  practice  in  handling  the 
net,  and  if  the  young  entomologist  should  have  the  use  of  a  garden,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  catch  all  the  white  butterflies  he  can  find.  He 
will  do  a  double  service,  namely,  by  training  his  own  hand  and  eye,  and 
by  ridding  tbe  garden  of  most  destructive  enemies.  For  the  White 
Butterflies  are  the  parents  of  those  noisome  caterpillan  which  infest  the 
cabbages  and  other  gardxn  herbs,  and  which  occasionally  are  served  up  at 
table  together  with  the  v^ietables  on  which  they  feed. 

There  is,  however,  one  species  of  White  Butterfly,  which  is  not  hurt- 
ful to  the  garden,  and  is  considered  rather  a  valuable  insect ;  this  ifl  the 
Black-veined  White,  or  Hawthorn  White  {Aporia  Cmtagi).     It  may 
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be  known  by  its  comparatively  large  size,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
the  veins,  or  nervnres  of  the  iriog  are  drawn  in  deep  block  lines.  The 
outline  of  the  wings  is  also  defined  with  a  stout  black  nervure,  instead 
of  being  edged  with  a  black  fringe  as  is  tbe  case  with  most  butterflies. 

There  is  another  common  and  very  pretty  butterfly,  which  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  common  Whites,  but  it  is  entirely  difierent 
from  th«ia.    It  is  the  Orakoe-Tip  Butterfly,  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 


Bvmtstmts 


o&lled  the  Wood  Last,  because  the  beautiful  orange  hue  fimm  which  it 
derives  its  name,  eziits  ooly  in  the  male  insect. 

It  is  impcwsible  to  mistake  the  male  Orange-Tip  for  any  other  ioaect, 
on  Bcootmt  of  the  rich  orange  hne  with  which  the  tipa  of  the  upper 
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wings  are  decorated.  But  the  female  is,  on  Iier  upper  suriace,  so  very 
like  one  of  the  ordinary  Whites,  that  she  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  them,  were  it  not  for  the  beautiful  mottlings  of  the  under  surface 
of  her  second  pair  of  wings,  an  adornment  which  she  has  in  common 
with  her  mate. 

The  male  of  ibb  insect  is  drawn  at  fig.  1 ,  that  ou  the  left  hand  show- 
ing the  upper,  and  that  on  the  right  hand,  the  under  surface.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  under  surface  of  the  second  pair  of  wings  is  richly 
mottled.  This  mottling  is  of  dark  leaf-green,  and  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  in  both  sexes. 

If  the  reader  will  now  refer  to  fig.  la,  he  will  see  that  the  upper 
surface  of  the  female  which  is  represented  in  the  lowest  figure,  is  devoid 
of  the  rich  orange  which  decorates  her  mate,  and,  at  a  little  distance, 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  small  White  Butterflies.  But, 
on  a  closer  view,  a  faint  mottling  of  green  is  observable  ;  which  on 
looking  at  the  under  surface  ia  resolved  into  a  rich  deep  hue  as  brilliant 
as  that  of  her  mate- 

The  young  entomolc^t  will  soon  discover  a  reason  for  this  curiotu 
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disposition  of  colour.  The  insect  in  fond  of  perching  upon  the  IiViswmii  of 
certain  umbelliferous  fowen,  and  vhen  itB  wingi  we  doaed  over  ite 
back,  after  the  cnstom  of  butterflies  in  genenl,  the  mixtura  of  gnen 
aitd  white  upon  th«  wings,  makes  the  insect  almost  undistingnishabla 
from  the  plant  on  which  it  has  settled. 

There  are  several  of  the  known  speci«fl  of  British  butterflies  that  are 
veiy  common,  and  easy  of  capture.     Perhaps  the  commoneet  of  these  is 
the  Ubaoow-Bbowti  Buttkbfly  (HipparMa  Janira).    This  insect  may 
be   found  plentiiiill;  from  June  to 
September  flitting  about  the  fields 
I  and  lanes,  and,  apparently,  caring 
little  whether  the   place  which  it 
haunts  be  full  of  Terdure,  or  per- 
fect^ drj  and  barren.    It  is  rather 
slow  of  flight,  and  never  rises  to  any 
great  height  abore  the  ground,  so 
Tub  Hkadow.Bbown  BuTnarLT.     that  there  ia  not  ^e  least  diffimlty 
in  c^ituring  it.     ^c  colour  tit  this 
insect  is  brown,  darkish  round  thcedges  <tf  the  wings,  and  rather  lighter 
round  the  blackish  spot  on  the  first  pair  of  wings. 

We  must  now  give  a  brief  notice  of  a  much  prettier  insect  belonging 
to  the  same  genua.  This 
istheRiNaLETBuTTERrLY 
{  Hipparehia  hyperantAtu). 
This  species  may,  while 
on  the  wing,  be  at  first 
mistaken  for  the  Meadow- 
Brown,  hut  a  momentary 
glance  at  the  under  sur- 
face will  immediately  set 
the  observer  right.    There 

areafewvarietiesof colour,  thb  Binout  BumKPi.T. 

but  in  the  generality  of 

apoeimena  the  under  surfiice  of  the  wings  is  devolred  witJi  a  number  of 
black  spots,  each  of  which  is  suirounded  with  a  ring  of  pttle  covering, 
and  having  a  central  spot  of  white.  In  the  two  figuna,  the  upper 
surfoce  of  the  insect  is  repreoented  on  the  left  tumd,  and  tfae  lower 
Bur&ce  on  the  right 

It  is  a  tolerably  common  insect,  and  may  be  found  on  the  sunny  nde 
of  hedgerows,  in  woody  glades,  and  similar  sitoations. 

Although  the  novice  in  butterfly-hunting  is  not  likely  to  captun,  or 
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even  to  aM  that  magnificent  iiuect,  the  Fcbplk  Empsrox  {Apaiwra 
IrtM),  the  orefttare  holds  the  very  highest  raitk  among  British  Butterflies, 
and  must  be  mentioned  in  these  pages.      It  derives  its  name  from  the 
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wondrone  Instoe  of  the  npper  surface  of  its  wings,  which,  although 
brown  is  ■obm  li^ts,  an  in  otiters  of  an  almost  daraling  porple. 

Oak  woods  an  the  hannte  of  this  splendid  butterfly,  which  generally 
prefers  to  fix  its  throne  apon  the  uppermoat  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
cannot  be  reached  without  the  use  of  a  net,  with  a  handle  at  least 
thirty  feet  long.  Then,  at  the  diattince  of  thirty  feet,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  malte  sure  of  the  stroke,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  collectors  that  the 
insect  can  be  decoyed  to  earth,  or,  at  least,  within  reach  of  a  net,  by  two 
methods. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Purple  Emperor  is  a  thirety  insect,  and  in  the 
second,  it  is  fond  of  exceedingly  "  high  "  meat  Specimens  of  the  insec 
may  sometimes  be  seen  slaking  their  thirst  in  puddles  ;  and  their  love  foi 
tainted  meat  may  easily  be  gratified  by  taking  any  piece  of  uselen  fiesh, 
keeping  it  in  a  warm  and  damp  atmosphere  until  it  is  half  putrid,  and 
then  laying  it  on  the  lower  boughs  of  an  oak  tree. 

Carrion- loving  insects  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  barying  beetles,  the 
blue-bottles,  and  all  their  kin,  will  take  possession  of  all  meat,  and  will 
shortly  consume  it.  But  they  will  sometimes  have  a  companion  in  their 
feast, — the  Fnrple  Emperor  himself  who  is  tolerably  sure  to  discover  the 
tempting  bait  and  to  settle  on  it.  Should  it  do  so,  its  capture  is  almost 
certain,  Uie  insect  being  a  singularly  bold  one,  not  taking  alarm  easily, 
and  being  apt  to  return  to  the  same  spot,  even  if  touched  by  the  net  when 
a  bad  stroke  is  made. 

The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male  ;  bat  her  wings  have  none 
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of  the  rich  purple  hue,  and,  except  that  tlie  under  mirfkce  of  both  sezea 
is  coloured  in  much  the  same  manner,  a  novice  might  easily  &ncy  tiiat 
the  insects  belonged  to  two  different  apeciea. 

Passing  b^  a  number  of  beanldful  butterflies,  we  come  to  two  very 
common,  but  vei;  splendid  butterflies,  nomelj,  the  Bed  Admii»I  and 
the  Peacock.  If  eiUier  of  these  were  extremely  nre,  its  magnificence 
would  excite  the  great  estenthuaiasm  among  collectors  ;  but  aa  they  are 
both  plentiful,  they  do  not  receive  the  attention  which  they  deeerre. 

The  first  of  these  butterflies,  the  Red  Adhikal  (Vanena  Abtianta), 
is,  in  our  eatimation,  the  handsomeat  of  British  butterflies,  the  upper 


The  Res  Admikil. 

surface  of  its  wings  being  velvet-black,  ti'averaed  with  a  broad  scarlet 
belt,  and  relieved  at  the  edges  vith  delicate  little  archlete  of  aznre. 
The  under  surface  is  minutely  pencilled  in  such  a  complicated 
manner  as  to  baffle  description.  It  ia  one  of  the  later  species,  being 
often  found  even  at  the  end  of  September.  It  ia  very  fond  of  ripe  fruit. 
We  well  remember  a  mt^^ificent  eight,  when  a  plum-tree  waa  stii^ 
mounted  with  a  perfect  cloud  of  these  nplendid  insects  feeding  greedilv 
upon  the  fallen  fruit,  and  being  so  bold  that  thej  would  allow  themaelves 
to  be  touched  before  they  would  condescend  to  move. 

The  Peacock  Butterfly  ( Vanetta  lo),  although  it  does  not  possess 
the  vivid  contrasta  of  colour  which  distinguish  the  preceding  insect,  is 
yet  a  most  beautiful  species,  the  upper  surface  being  richly  coloured 
with  various  tints,  and  the  under  being  strangely  painted  with  deep  dead 
black  and  brown.     The  caterpillar  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bed 
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Admiral,  feeds  upon  the  atinging-uettle,  ao  that  tbe  insect  is  really  an 

useful  one.     It  appears  about  tbe  same  time  as  the  Red  Admiral,  and 

bas  similar  habits.     Both 

insects   are  very  fond  of 

settling    on     tbe    purple 

Hower  of  the  teasel,  and 

may  be  captured  without 

difficulty  whileflyiDgabotit 

their  favourite  flower. 

The  beautiful  genus  Va- 
nessa includes  sevei-al 
other  haadeome  ijisects, 
of  wbicb  our  limited  space 
will  only  enable  us  to 
mention  one  more  species 
—  the  Tortoise-shell 
Butterfly  ( Yanuta  urlica-). 
be  found  plentifully   in 
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This  is  a  very  common  insect,  and  may 
I  localities,  as  it  is  fond  of  flitting 
along  roads  and  settling  on  little 
patches  of  reddish  ground,  where 
its  rich  plumage  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable. Its  shape  can  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion, and  its  colour  is  singularly 
varied,  light  orange-red,  black, 
white,  and  blue,  being  the  chief 

The  caterpillar  is  covered  with 

thorn-like  projections,  and  is  grey, 

striped   with    black,   yellow,    and 

The  Tobtohb-shbll  Bctteeplt.        brown.     It  feeds  on  the  common 

stinging-nettle,  and  in  some  places 

the  nettles  are  quite  black  with  these  caterpillars,  the  leaves  having 

almost  disappeared  under  their  voracious  jaws.     This  is  one  of  the  late 

species,  but  individuals  are  otlen  seen  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  who 

have  passed  the  winter  in  some  safe  plac 

the  cold  and  privation  of  food.     Even  ii 

specimen  is  occasionBlly  seen. 

The  Fritillary  Butterflies  are  at  once  distinguishable  by  the  rich  red, 
brown,  and  black  mottling  of  the  upper  surface  of  tbe  wings,  and  tbe 
silvery  markings  which  decorate  the  under  surface  of  the  second  pair. 


e  of  refuge,  and  have  survived 
Q  the  depth  of  winter  a  solitary 
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We  can  on);  notice  one  speciea — the  singularly  h&udsome  uuect  called 
the  HiGH-BROWiT  FfiiTiLLABY  {Arfff/TtnU  Adippt),  whieh  is  remaikftble 


for  the  metallic  brilliancy  of  the  silvery  spots  on  the  wings.  It  ia  quick 
and  active  on  the  vLng,  and  an  inexperienced  handler  of  the  net  is 
sure  to  lose  several  before  he  finds  out  the  best  mode  of  catching  tttem. 
Open  epacea  in  woods  are  favouiite  resorts  of  this  beauti&I  butterfly. 

The  last  butterfly  which  we  shall  notice  ia  the  Coumok  Blub  {Poly- 
ommatwi  Alexi»).     Tliis  lively  little  butterfly  may  be  wett  flittiiig  over 


Tat  CoitMON  Blue  Bdttkefly. 

the  groond,  and  looking  as  if  it  were  a  little  blue  flower  borne  along  by 
the  wind.  The  upper  surface  of  the  male  ia  Utac-blue,  while  the  female 
is  brown  on  the  edge  and  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  wings.  In  both 
sexes  the  under-side  is  covered  with  a  number  of  eye-like  spot&  In  the 
illustration  the  two  right-hand  figures  represent  the  upper  and  under 
surface  of  the  male,  and  the  left-hand  figui-e  represents  the  upper  mir&ce 
of  tlie  female. 
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Of  oourse  these  inseots  are  only  a  verj  small  propordon  of  the  full 
number  of  British  butterflies,  but  they  are,  at  all  events^  sufficient  to 
act  as  guides  to  the  young  entomologist. 

We  now  come  to  another  part  of  our  subject — ^namely,  Hke  arrange- 
ment of  the  insect  after  it  is  caught. 

Take  into  the  field  a  moderate-sized  wooden  box,  the  lid  and  bottom 
of  which  are  lined  with  sheet-cork.  If  sheet  cork  cannot  be  procured, 
ordinary  wine  corks  cut  into  slices  about  a  quarta:  of  an  inch  thick  will 
do  perfectly  welL  Cut  them  square,  and  DGtsten  them  in  the  box,  and 
nothing  more  is  wanted.  If  a  chimney-pot  hat  is  worn,  fix  a  strip  of  sheet- 
cork  in  it,  and  nothing  more  will  be  needed.  Boxes  ready  fitted  with 
cork  and  pins  can  be  had  at  any  bird-stufier's  shop  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  young  naturalist  should  also  supply  himself  vnih  a  packet  of 
entomological  pins,  which  he  can  obtain  in  the  same  manner.  These 
pins  are  very  slender  and  very  long,  and  are  almost  indispensable  in 
butterfly-hunting,  because  they  do  not  damage  the  insect 

When  you  have  caught  and  killed  the  butterfly  according  to  the 
directions  that  have  been  given,  turn  the  net  inside  out,  and  hold  the 
insect  veiy  gently  under  the  breast,  keeping  its  wings  closed  over  its 
back ;  then  take  one  of  the  pins,  and  pass  it  through  the  very  centre  of 
the  butterfly's  chest,  or  *^  thorax,"  as  that  part  of  the  insect  is  scientifi- 
cally termed,  taking  care  to  bring  the  point  out  equally  between  ihe 
junction  of  the  legs  with  the  thorax.  Unless  you  do  this  the  insect  will 
look  lop-sided,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  great  chance  of  pushing  off  a  1^  or 
two,  and  so  injuring  its  appearance.  Then  stick  the  pin  carefully  into 
ihe  cork  lining  of  the  box,  shut  it  up  tightly,  and  go  after  another 
insect.  Be  sure  to  close  the  box  firmly,  or  if  you  omit  this  precaution, 
the  butterfly  will  become  partially  dry  and  stiff,  and  you  will  have  to 
soften  the  stiffened  wings  by  moisture  before  it  can  be  properly  set. 

Do  not  push  the  pin  too  far  through  the  insect.  The  French  ento- 
mologLsta  have  a  fashion  of  passing  the  pin  through  the  insect  almost  up 
to  the  very  head.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  bring  the  insect  nearer 
the  glass  which  covers  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet ;  but  it  has  so  awkward 
and  Mrtificial  a  look,  that  it  has  never  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

When  you  have  reached  hcHue,  put  every  business  aside  until  you  have 
''set''  the  butterflies — i.6.,  have  opened  their  wings  so  as  to  show  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  usual  method  of  doing  so  is  by  the  use  of 
the  setting-board,  a  figure  of  which  is  given  in  the  illustration.  Two 
strips  of  sheet  cork  are  glued  side  by  side  on  a  board,  and,  if  possible, 
are  sloped  away  on  either  side.  Little  triangular  braces  are  cut  out  of 
card-board,  or  old  visiting-cards  make  excellent  braces,  and  are  used  to 
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fasten  the  wings  in  their  proper  position.     The  wings  are  coaxed  into 

their  correct  pouiion  by  means  of  a  needle  atnck  into  a  wooden  handle, 

and  it  will  be  better  if  a  pin  is  placed 

behind  each  of  the  anteonie,  so  as  to 

prevent  them  from  being  bent  aside 

in  the  process  of  drying.     Many  of 

oar  beet  practical  entomologists  hare 

discarded  this  form  of  setting-board, 

and  use  merely  sheet  cork  glued  on  a 

board,  without  any  raised   portions 

whatever. 

The  operator  will  find  that  if  he  provides  himself  with  a  pair  of  small 
long-noeed  pliers,  he  can  manage  the  pins  without  danger  of  the  fingers 
coming  in  contact  with  the  insect  by  the  sudden  bending  of  the  slender 
pin.  Special  forcepa  are  sold  for  this  purpose,  but  we  have  always 
found  that  the  long-nosed  pliers  answer  just  as  well  as  the  more  expen- 
sive insbnment,  and  are,  moreover,  xisefiil  for  many  other  pnrpoees. 

Of  coarse  the  insects  must  be  kept  free  from  dust  while  they  are  being 
dried,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  the  setting-board  until  every 
particle  of  moisture  has  been  extracted  from  them. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  the 
insects  when  they  aru  set.  The  best  plan  for  preserving  them  ia  to  put 
them  in  a  regular  cabinet.  This,  however,  is  so  expensive  (costing  a 
guinea  per  drawer),  that  few  boys  can  hope  to  obtain  one,  and,  moreover, 
it  is  large  and  cumbrous,  and  cannot  easily  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Get  a  conscientious  carpenter  to  make  a  few  flat  boxes  oj>ening  along  ihe 
middle,  something  like  backgammon  boards,  and  line  the  top  and  bottom 
with  sheet  cork.  Be  sure  that  the  wood  of  which  the  boxes  are  made 
is  welt  seasoned,  or  it  will  warp,  and  admit  the  mites  and  other  tiny 
creatures  which  are  so  destructive  to  dried  insects.  Paste  white 
paper  over  the  cork,  and  you  have  a  cabinet  which  is  at  once  cheap, 
portable,  and  capable  of  being  increased  in  size  to'any  extent,  A  little 
camphor  should  be  placed  in  each  box,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
mice  and  other  destructive  creatures,  and  as  fast  as  the  camphor  evapo- 
rates, it  should  be  renewed.  We,  however,  lather  prefer  spirits  of 
turpentine,  thinking  it  to  be  more  effective  than  the  camphor.  Still,  it 
has  not  a  ple«sant  odour,  and,  if  there  is  any  dislike  to  the  aoent, 
camphor  can  be  used  instead. 


By     H.    E.    POSTLETHWAITE. 

Author  of  "  Electricity:* 


Part   III. 

.VING  described  two  ways  of  iDsulatiiig  copper  wire,  both 
of  them  distinguished  for  their  respective  advantages,  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  coil 
machine. 

First  procure  two  discs  of  dry  mahogany,  about  4  inche8 
diameter,  by  f  inch  thick,  each  having  a  1^-inch  hole  bored  through 
the  centre.  Then  on  a  ruler  1  inch  diameter  form  a  cylinder  of  brown 
or  cartridge  paper  wrapped  a  sufficient  number  of  folds  round  the 
ruler,  imtil  the  outside  measure  is  1^  inch  in  diameter :  its  length 
should  be  5  inches.  Glue  the  two  discs  nicely  and  parallel  on  each 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  dry  your  bobbin  is  complete. 

Next  provide  about  50  yards  of  copper  wire,  number  17  Bham  wire 
gauge,  covered  with  cotton  by  means  of  your  machine,  fig.  6,  and  wind 
the  wire  carefully  and  evenly  on  your  bobbin  in  the  same  manner  as 
cotton  is  wound  on  a  reel :  you  had  better  keep  the  ruler  in  the  cylinder 
all  the  time,  to  preserve  its  form.  Leave  four  inches  of  the  wire  at  the 
bottom  end,  B,  &g.  8.  After  winding  the  whole  of  the  50  yards,  except 
12  inches,  you  have  completed  what  is  termed  the  primary  coil.  The 
two  ends  of  the  wire  are  lettered  A  and  B.  B  is  the  end  you  left  at 
the  beginning,  and  A  is  the  other  end  you  leave  unwrapped. 

Perfectly  dry  cartridge-paper  must  be  wound  upon  the  primary  coi), 
and  if  it  is  varnished,  so  much  the  better. 


The  Becondu7  coil  of  copper  wire,  number  27  Sham  wim^nge, 
covered  as  before  (if  with  edik,  however,  instead  of  ooUon,  it  will  be 


better),  ia  wound  on  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  and  with  even  gi'eater  care  than  the  primary.  Four  incliea  at 
each  end  of  the  secondary  coil  should  also  be  left  (unwound} ;  so  there 
will  be  two  terminals  to  each  coil.  The  commencing  end  of  the  secondary 
coil  is  to  be  passed  through  the  stand  on  which  the  bobbin  is  to  be 
firmly  screwed.  The  daik  portion  shown  in  fig.  8,  rmming  from  disc  to 
disc,  is  the  primary  coil  of  thick  wire ;  the  two  ends  are  marked  A  B. 
The  outside,  or  lighter  shaded  portion,  is  the  seoondary  coil  of  thin 
wire,  the  two  terminals  of  which  are  lettered  0  D.  When  the  ruler  is 
withdrawn,  its  place  is  to  be  filled  up  with  a  bnudle  of  fine  soft  irou 
wires,  cut  into  lengths  of  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  boblon,  and 
tightly  and  neatly  wrapped  round  with  other  wire  :  the  bundle  should 
be  just  lai^e  enough  to  fill  the  hole  the  ruler  had  occupied  ;  the  [Wtt- 
jections  of  this  bundle  of  wire  are  seen  at  E  F.  A.  small  portion  of  tlte 
edge  of  each  disc  may  be  cut  ofi'  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  a  flat  sur&oe 
may  rest  uptm  the  stand,  and  thus  afford  a  firmer  hold.  The  stand  to 
which  the  bobbin  is  screwed  is  usually  made  of  mahogany  :  it  should  be 
10  inches  long,  i  inches  brottd,  and  1  inch  thick :  the  bobbin  must  be 
fixed  1 J  inch  from  one  end  of  the  stand,  and  3^  inches  from  the  other 
end.  This  latter  spaoe  is  to  be  filled  up  with  several  little  things,  to 
which  particular  attention  must  be  paid,  as  on  the  proper  constmotioD 
of  them  suoceos  in  a  great  measure  depends. 

Fig.  9  represents  the  induction-coil  complete.  M  is  a  round  bar  <tf 
iron,  3  inches  Itmg  and  ^  inch  in  diameter.  This  bar  is  sunk  firmly 
into  Ute  platform  to  wbioh  the  bobinn  is  affixed.  Some  covered  otq^r 
wire  mnst  be  evenly  wound  round  it  {three  layers  thiok),  in  Bocfa  a 
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manner,  howerer,  as  to  leave  abont  3  inches  of  both  ands  of  the  wire 
diaengaged,  which  are  to  be  paaaed  through  two  M^ante  holes  cloae  to 


ff 


the  iron  bar.  This  wire  must  not  be  coiled  quite  to  the  top  of  the  bar, 
but  I  inch  of  clear  iron  is  to  be  left  uncovered,  as  shown  at  M.  N  is  a 
piece  of  thick  brass  wire  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  stAiid  similar  to  the  bar 
of  iron  opposite  ;  the  lower  end  must  pass  quite  through  the  stand ;  the 
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upper  end  is  furnished  with  a  shoulder,  and  die  threads  of  a  screw  cut 
on  it ;  on  this  is  screwed  a  nut  of  the  same  metal,  which  holds  a  spring 
of  a  smaller  hammer,  O.  The  spring  is  formed  hy  heating  and  filing  a 
strip  of  brass  as  thin  as  possible,  and  then  cut  to  the  shape  shown 
at  P,  ^g,  9.  At  one  end  of  this  engraving  is  represented  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  filed  into  the  shape  there  depicted,  and  connected  to  the 
strip  of  brass  by  means  of  a  rivet ;  at  the  opposite  extremity  the  brass 
is  widened  into  a  flat  head,  through  the  centre  of  which  a  circular  hole 
is  cut. 

The  hammer  should  be  of  such  a  length  that  when  it  is  firmly  screwed 
on  the  brass  pillar  by  means  of  the  nut,  the  armature  (the  soft  piece  of 
iron  which  forms  the  head  of  the  hammer)  should  be  directly  over  the 
pillar  of  iron  wrapped  with  covered  copper  wire.  Q  is  a  piece  of  wii-e 
of  the  same  metal  and  thickness  as  N,  bent  in  the  form  pointed  out  in 
the  figure.  K  represents  a  small  thumb-screw  of  brass  screwed  through 
the  wire  :  this  screw  must  be  pointed,  and  should,  if  practicable,  have  a 
bit  of  platinum  soldered  on  to  it.  The  dark  square  at  P  is  also  a  piece 
of  platinum  cemented  on  the  spring  in  such  a  position  as  to  come  under 
the  pointed  thumb-screw.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  primary  wire  is 
shown  at  S,  the  secondary  at  T.  The  end  of  the  bimdle  of  wires  is 
seen  protruding  at  U.  Y  Y  are  two  brass  handles  fiistened  to  copper 
wires  which  have  been  wrapped  round  a  ruler  to  give  them  the  spiral 
form,  and  then  drawn  open  :  except  for  appearance,  the  wires  need  not  be 
twisted  round  the  ruler  at  all.  W  W  are  likewise  copper  wires  con- 
necting the  coil  machine  with  the  battery.  Lastly,  X  X  X  X  are 
what  are  termed  binding-screws,  fixed  like  the  other  supports  into  the 
stand,  until  they  are  even  with  the  lower  or  under  surface.  When  you 
have  fitted  all  the  uprights  in  their  proper  places,  which  may  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  fig.  9,  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  solder  or 
otherwise  aflix  the  three  terminals  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 
One  of  them  is  already  disposed  of  with  covering  the  bar  of  iron.  If 
you  turn  jour  attention  to  fig.  10,  you  will  without  much  trouble  com- 
prehend how  the  other  two  are  employed. 

X  X  are  wires  from  the  battery;  the  thick  lines  represent  the 
primary^  the  thin  ones  the  secondary  coil.  H  H,  the  wires  with 
handles  attached,  which  are  to  be  held  in  each  hand  when  the  shock  is 
to  be  received.  We  will  now  follow  the  direction  of  the  terminals  of 
the  primary  coil,  as  seen  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  stand. 

After  wrapping  it  upon  the  bobbin,  the  end  with  which  you  begin  is 
passed  through  a  hole  B  in  the  stand,  as  before  explained  at  fig.  8,  and 
soldered  to  a  binding-screw  E.     The  other  end  A,  after  being  brought 
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throagh  the  stand,  is  £Astened  to  the  pillar  F,  which  supports  the  spring 
and  armature. 


Fio.  10. 


The  end  of  the  secondary  coil  with  which  you  commence  to  wrap  is 
perceived  at  D,  and  runs  direct  to  the  binding-screw  I.  The  other 
terminal  of  the  same  coil  C  also  passes  to  the  third  binding-screw  G. 

We  have  now  followed  the  wires  as  they  are  wound  round  the  bobbin, 
and  fixed  their  terminals  in  their  respective  positions;  but  we  must 
also  connect  the  last  binding-screw  J  with  the  under  end  of  the  wire 
employed  to  cover  the  iron  bar  K.  The  wire  which  remains  over  after 
being  wrapped  round  the  bar,  is  then  joined  to  the  bent  pillar  of  brass 
L,  to  which  is  affixed  the  thumb-screw. 

When  you  have  completed  the  connexion  and  screwed  the  bobbin 
upon  the  stand  (which  I  omitted  to  state  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
feet),  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  may  be  varnished,  and  the  brass 
portions  lacquered  with  a  gold  lacquer,  and  the  bobbin  covered  with 
crimson  velvet.  You  may  then  be  well  satisfied  with  your  handiwork, 
and  pleased  that  you  possess  a  complete  induction-coil  machine. 

The  following  ai*e  two  good  receipts  for  varnish  and  lacquer.  To 
make  the  varnish,  put  in  a  pint  bottle  2  oz.  gum  sandrac,  1  oz.  shellac, 
}f  oz.  gum  benjamin,  and  1  oz.  Venice  turpentine,  which  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  1  pint  of  spirits  of  wine ;  then  strain  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use. 

The  lacquer,  which  is  a  beautiful  gold-colour,  is  prepared  in  the 
following  way.  Take  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  2  quarts,  and  of  seed- 
lac  3  pounds.  Pick  the  seed-lac  particularly  dean,  and  dear  off  all 
black  and  brown  specks  and  pieces,  as  upon  that  depends  the  entire 
beauty  of  the  lac  Add  them  together,  keep  them  warm,  andjshake  often. 
When  the  lac  is  dissolved,  it  is  fit  for  use.     The  brass  which  is  to  be 
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lacquered  must  be  gentlj  heated  at  a  clear  fire,  or  placed  upon  a  hot 
brick  until  warm,  but  not  too  hot ;  and  then  either  dip  the  brsBS  lAto 
the  mixture  or  paint  it  by  means  of  a  soft  brush. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  any  experiments,  it  wiU  be  as  well  to  be 
assured  that  you  thoroughly  understand  the  working  of  it. 

It  is  not  a  commonly-known  isuct  that  a  piece  of  iron  wrapped  with 
covered  copper  wire  (I  believe  no  other  metal  will  produce  the  same 
effect),  and  having  the  two  terminals  connected  with  a  battery,  will 
suddenly  become  imbued  with  the  properties  of  a  magnet  or  loadstone, 
and  attract  articles  made  of  iron  or  steel  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
battery  itself.  These  artificial  magnets  retain  their  power  for  a  con- 
siderable time — indeed,  as  long  as  the  battery  itself  is  in  action,  and 
will  hold  within  their  magnetic  grasp  substances  of  great  weight ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  wires  from  the  battery  are  disconnected  with  the  bar  of 
iron,  the  wonderful  property  is  destroyed,  and  whatever  was  just  before 
sustained,  submits  to  the  law  of  gravitation  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  self-working  coil  we  have  just  constructed  will  act  in  precisely  a 
similar  manner. 

While  the  spring  of  the  armature  presses  lightly  against  the  pointed 
thumb-screw,  the  electric  fluid  passes  through  the  wire  on  the  bobbin, 
as  well  as  through  the  wire  wrapped  round  the  iron  bar,  and  ocmimuni- 
cates  to  it  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  loadstone,  which  then  attracts  the 
armature ;  this  action  of  course  disconnects  the  spring  from  the  thumb- 
screw, and  the  magnet  loses  its  power,  and  the  armature  again  flies  to 
the  pointed  screw,  from  whence,  as  before,  it  ia  attracted  by  the  iron 
bar,  which  had  again  been  tram^ormed  into  a  loadstone ;  and  so  a  con- 
tinued vibration  or  hammering  is  kept  up.  Another  peculiarity  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention.  If  the  two  wires  from  a  starong  battery  be  held 
one  in  each  hand,  a  single  shock  will  be  felt,  and  although  the  galvmaic 
fluid  is  flowing  through  your  system,  you  are  not  aware  of  it  by  any  con- 
tinued pain ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  wires  are  first  placed  in  3rour  hands 
that  the  shock  is  felt. 

The  purpose  of  the  coil  is  to  make  and  break  the  constant  flow  <^ 
electricity  which  is  produced  while  the  hammer  is  passing  from  the 
screw  to  the  temporary  magnetized  bar  of  iron ;  so  that  if  you  couid 
be  sharp  enough  to  drop  the  handles  in  the  brief  interval  while  the 
hammer  is  ascending  from  the  iron,  when  it  has  for  the  moment  lost  its 
magnetic  power,  you  would  be  sensible  of  only  the  first  shock. 

By  moving  the  thumb-screw,  the  shocks  may  be  regulated  in  one 
sense,  namely,  from  slow  to  rapid.  By  turning  the  screw  higher,  the 
hammer  will  have  more  ro<mi  to  spring,  and  consequently  the  shocks 
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will  be  lem  frequent ;  whereas  by  moving  it  down,  so  as  to  give  the 
armature  less  play,  the  shocks  will  be  given  in  quicker  succession. 
Intensity  may  likewise  be  increased  at  the  will  of  the  operator  by 
advancing  or  withdrawing  the  fascicvlus  (the  bundle  of  wires)  from  the 
inside  of  the  bobbin.  For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  communicate  a 
slight  shock  at  first,  gradually  increasing  its  intensity  till  you  reach  the 
full  power  of  the  battery,  you  must  draw  the  fasciculus  quite  out,  and 
then  by  degrees  push  it  further  and  further  in,  until  the  requisite 
strength  is  attained.  Any  number  of  persons  may  experience  the  shock 
by  joining  hands,  the  two  outsidei-s  alone  holding  the  handles. 

The  great  advantage  this  kind  of  electrifyihg  possesses  over  the  Leyden 
jar  is,  that  with  a  powerful  battery  the  operator  has  it  all  his  own  way. 
In  fact,  those  on  whom  he  is  inflicting  his  experiments  are  his  prisoners  ; 
for  when  once  they  are  properly  joined  hand-in-hand,  and  under  the 
power  of  the  battery,  they  are  unable  tc  relax  their  hold  of  each  other, 
and  consequently  cannot  escape  the  influence  of  the  shocks. 

I  would  here  recommend  some  precaution  to  be  used  by  l^e  experi- 
menter in  r^rulating  the  acticm  of  his  battery,  and  adapting  it  to  the 
age  and  constitution  of  those  who  may  be  subject  to  the  operation  ;  for 
I  have  heard  of  injurious  effects  being  produced  on  persons  of  a  feeble 
ccmstitution,  or  who  have  a  tendency  to  heart  disease,  by  too  powerful 
a  shock  being  administered  to  them.  If^  however,  the  doses  are  made 
on  strong  and  healthy  subjects,  no  harm  will  be  done,  while  the  twisting 
of  the  body,  the  contortion  of  the  £EM>e,  and  the  short  exclamation  of 
oh !  oh  !  will  no  doubt  afford  amusement  to  the  lookers-on. 

I  recollect  a  laughable  scene  that  occurred  in  a  vUlage  school-room, 
8om«  time  ago,  in  which  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  actors  who  con- 
tributed to  Uie  mirth  of  the  assembly. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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[R.  M  ACGREGOR  and  his  Bob  Roy,  of  glorious  memoiyy 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  !  £yer  since  that  first 
§  famous  voyage,  which  was  duly  chronicled  in  an  ex- 
^)  ceedingly  interesting  book  that  found  hosts  of  readers, 
the  taste  of  the  aquatic  public  for  canoeing  has  gone  on 
increasing,  till  it  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  oat-door 
amusements  of  the  day.  Stung  with  emulation,  and  desirous  of  rivalling 
in  pluck  and  perseverance  the  gallant  skipper  of  the  Hob  Roy,  very  many 
ambitious  individuals  have  made  all  sorts  of  unheard-of  journeys  on  all 
sorts  of  unheard-of  lakes  and  rivers,  till  the  internal  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  localities  by  this  invasion  of  paddlers.  There  is  not  a 
fiord  in  Norway,  a  lake  in  Switzerland,  or  a  river  anywhere  within 
reach,  that  these  pertinacious  and  daring  navigators  have  not  inves- 
tigated ;  in  fact,  among  foreigners  canoeing  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  new  phase  of  English  eccentricity,  and  no  doubt  in  a  short  time  our 
French  neighbours  will,  in  addition  to  the  customary  '*  botdr^Iogue/*  repre- 
sent us  as  perpetually  residing  in  a  canoe,  or,  at  least,  as  carrying  one 
about  upon  our  backs  for  use  at  every  available  opportunity.  However, 
'*  Mossoo  **  may  laugh  and  make  as  much  fun  of  us  as  he  likes,  canoes 
are  a  great  deal  better  fun,  and  infinitely  more  elegant,  than  the 
squeaking,  rattling  velocipede  with  which  the  young  men  of  Paris  have 
of  late  been  amusing  themselves.  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me  of  a 
melancholy  catastrophe  with  one  of  these  machines  I  saw  come  off  in 
the  French  capital  some  few  weeks  back,  which,  though  exceedingly 
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laughable  in  the  eyes  of  spectators,  was  calculated  to  be  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  unfortunate  individual  who  played  the  principal  part  in 
the  performance.  This  same  personage  was  a  tall,  lanky  youth,  with  a 
length  of  neck  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  pelican,  and  an  amount 
of  stiff  stand-up  shirt-collar,  the  mere  sight  of  which  made  you  perspire 
with  horror.  His  head  was  adorned  with  a  hat  very  much  turned  up  at 
the  sides,  while  the  rest  of  his  costume  was  made  up  of  a  yellow  waist- 
coat, a  surtout  coat  with  long  tails,  and  a  pair  of  white  continuations ; 
in  short,  he  was  attired  as  if  for  a  f5te^ay,  and  being  desirous  of 
giving  full  effect  to  his  b^t  clothes,  he  had  hired  the  velocipede, 
before  referred  to,  and  was  moving  slowly  along  the  Champs  JSlya^s, 
down  hill.  The  reason  why  I  lay  stress  on  the  down  hill  will  presently 
be  apparent ;  meanwhile  let  me  interpolate  this  piece  of  advice  :  if  ever 
you  do  ride  in  a  velocipede,  never  set  off  by  going  down  hill,  at  least,  if  you 
have  to  get  up  it  again  !  To  return  to  our  youth,  however,  who  found, 
much  to  his  discomfort,  as  he  progressed,  that  the  propelling  rods  were 
very  short,  while  his  legs,  with  which  he  had  to  work  them,  were  pro- 
portionately long.  Unlike  ordinary  mortals,  he  had  not  discarded  his 
coat,  but  with  head  erect,  and  a  peculiar  expression  on  his  countenance, 
sailed,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  jerked  along  in  the  fulness  of 
tailoring  before  described.  Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human  grandilo- 
quence, by  some  unfortunate  mishap,  the  youth's  tails — ^that  is,  the 
tails  of  the  youth's  coat — ^insinuated  themselves  in  the  crank  of  the 
velocipede  by  which  the  wheels  were  worked,  and  in  shorter  time  than 
it  takes  to  write — the  machine  was  going  down  hill,  and  would  not  be 
stopped,  which  explains  everything — the  said  tails  had  been  wound  round 
and  round,  till  their  hapless  proprietor,  while  cursing  the  goodness  of  his 
tailor's  stitching,  was  drawn  backwards,  till  hb  head  was  where  his 
heels  ought  to  have  been,  and  his  general  appearance  that  of  an  acrobat 
trying  to  turn  himself  inside  out.  To  make  a  long  matter  short,  I  do 
verily  believe  that  if  a  sergent  de  ville,  at  imminent  risk  of  being  run 
over,  had  not  rushed  bravely  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  stopped 
the  machine  in  its  wild  career,  the  consequences  would  have  been  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  As  it  was,  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman 
was  taken  out  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  exceedingly  purple  in  the 
face. 

It  here  occurs  to  me  that  this  paper,  instead  of  being,  as  it  purports, 
about  canoes,  looks  a  great  deal  more  like  one  concerning  velocipedes  ; 
but  then  variety,  especially  in  such  hot  weather  as  this,  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  excuse  for  having 
wandered  so  ver}'  far  from  the  original  theme. 
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Bat  to  return  to  '^  oiir  canoes/'  if  anj  one  wants  to  know  how  to 
pass  an  idle  summer^s  day  in  solitude  and  quiet  enjoyment  and  con- 
templation, let  him  find  some  pleasant  piece  of  lake  or  river  with  plenty 
of  overhanging  willows  and  generous  shade,  and  here  paddle  about,  watch- 
ing the  fish  jumping  at  the  flies,  and  building  castles  in  the  air,  or  if 
this  supposititious  individual  be  not  of  a  reflective  turn,  and  requires 
some  excitement,  let  him  select  a  day  when  there  is  a  nice  freak  breeze 
blowing,  and  a  favourable  one  into  the  bargain,  and  then,  hoisting  his 
tiny  sail,  and  leaning  composedly  against   the  backboard,  start  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  quite  r^ardless  of  all  risks.     Said  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  some  time  ago,  ^'  canoeing  imites  the  maximum  of  danger  and 
discomfort  with  the  minimum  of  utility,"  or  at  least  something  to  that 
eflect.      Now,   with   all  respect  for    that  exceedingly  able  journal^ 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  criticism  was  unnecessarily  severe.     No 
doubt  the  first  two  or  three  essays  in  a  canoe  are  not  altogether  as 
satisfactory  as  might  be  desired,  and  a  capsize  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
happen ;  but  if  the  aspirant  can  swim — and  if  he  cannot^  his  Mends 
should  put  him  in  a  strait  waistcoat  before  allowing  him  to  get  into  a 
canoe— I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is  any  serious  danger.     Nor  do  I 
want  to  be  preaching  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again ;  but  no  man 
or  boy  should  indulge  in  rowing,  canoeing,   or  sailing  until   he  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  and  able  to  swim  boldly  and  strongly, 
even  with  his  clothes  on.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  at  all  our  great 
public  schools,  wherever  water  is  accessible,  the  senior  boys  make  it 
incumbent  upon  the  younger  ones  to  leam  this  most  useful  art.     To 
attempt  canoeing  without  being  able  to  swim  is  madness,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  none  of  our  boys  would  be  so  culpably  reckless  of  their 
life  as  to  engage  in,  or  countenance  among  their  companions,  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  sort.     In  the  Canoe  Club,  which  now  numbers  I  do  not 
know  how  many  members,  it  is,  I  believe,  laid  down  as  an  irrefragable 
rule,  that  eveiy  candidate  should,  before  election,  solemnly  assert  that 
he  can  swim  ;  and  unless  he  can  do  this  he  is  rejected.     In  £eu;t,  in  the 
canoe  chases  that  have  become  so  very  popular  at  regattas,  the  finishing 
part  of  the  performance  consists  in  all  '*  hands  "  taking  '^  head^B,'' 
which,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  that  not  very  long  since  I  was  present 
at  a  most  amusing  celebration  of  this  sort  by  the  Canoe  Club  at  Thames 
Ditton.     There  were  no  less  than  seven  entries  for  the  chase,  the  con- 
ditions being  that  the  competitors  should  cross  the  river  six  times ;  in 
accomplishing  which  the  usual  casualties  occurred,  four  of  them  being 
under  water  at  one  time,  and  all  of  them  getting  a  ducking,  to  the 
delight  of  the  spectators,  who  cheered  and  applauded  to  the  echo.     To 
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show  that  the  taste  for  canoeing  is  rapidly  increasing,  I  may  here  add 
that  the  Canoe  Club  has  now  no  less  than  170  members,  who  represent 
some  200  canoee,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  and  very  many  of  whom  have 
made  wonderful  and  far-distant  voyages  in  their  tiny  crafty  which 
are  duly  recorded  in  the  dub  journal,  and  will,  no  doubt^  sooner  or 
later,  see  the  light  in  a  bulky  volume  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Macgregor.  As  that  gentleman,  by  practical  experience,  has  gained  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  capabilities  of  canoes,  and  last  year 
made  his  way  from  London  to  Pans  in  one  built  after  a  design 
"  conceived  on  quiet  Swedish  lakes,*'  I  think  he  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  an  authority  in  such  matters.  Tn  this  same  sailing  canoe  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  which  safely  faced  the  dangers  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  landing  its  skipper  sound,  in  mind  and  body,  on  French  soil, 
plenty  of  room  was  aflbrded  below  for  sleeping,  sitting  in,  and  cooking,  the 
hatch  being  made  by  a  small  dingy  which  was  invented  for  the  purpose, 
and  used  at  other  times  for  going  ashore  in  on  foraging  excursions.  The 
craft,  however,  was  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  than  our  boys  are  likely 
to  require ;  the  kind  of  ship  for  them  would  be  one  after  the  pattern  ol 
the  improved  Bob  Hoy,  the  chai-acter  and  formation  of  which  may 
best  be  gathered  from  the  designer's  own  description. 

"A  canoe  ought  to  fit  a  man  like  a  coat;  and  to  secure  this,  the 
measure  of  the  man  should  be  taken  for  his  canoe.  The  following 
description  is  for  a  canoe  to  be  used  by  a  man  six  feet  high,  twelve 
stone  weight,  and  with  boots  one  foot  long  in  the  sole.  The  Bob  Roy  is 
built  of  the  best  oak,  except  the  top  streak  of  mahogany,  and  the  deck 
of  fine  cedar.  The  weight,  without  fittings,  is  60  lb.,  and  with  all 
complete,  71  lb.  The  principal  dimensions  are — length  over  all,  14  feet ; 
stem  to  beam,  7  feet  6  inches;  beam,  26  inches;  depth  from  top  of 
deck  to  upper  surface  of  keel,  1 1  inches  ;  depth  of  keel  outside,  1  inch, 
with  an  iron  band  along  its  whole  length  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  well  is  32  inches  in  length  and  20  inches  in  breadth ;  the  back- 
board consists  of  two  strips  of  oak  18  inches  long  by  2|  inches  wide, 
united  by  two  cross-pieces,  the  lower  one  being  grooved,  and  thus  sup- 
l>orting  the  canoeist's  back  along  the  muscles,  leaving  the  spine  untouched. 
The  length  and  width  of  the  oaken  strips  and  the  width  of  the  interval 
between  them  ought  to  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  size  and  build  of  the 
canoeist,  just  as  a  saddle  ought  to  fit  a  horse  and  its  rider  too.  The 
paddle  is  7  feet  long,  flat-bladed,  with  a  breadth  of  5  inches  in  each 
palm,  which  is  copper-banded,  and  is  made  of  the  best  spruce  fir." 

Other  particulars — as  to  the  waterproof  apron,  the  masts  and  sails — 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into.    Any  of  our  boys  who  want  further  informa- 
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tion  about  canoes  and  all  relating  to  them,  have  only  to  write  to 
J.  Inwards,  Esq.,  3,  Castle  Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  I  can 
promise  them  that  they  will  find  out  all  they  wish  to  know.  Canoeing 
is  a  very  harmless  and  inexpensive  amusement ;  and  if  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry,  or  whatever  the  young  gentleman^s  name  may  be,  can  only  swim, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  *^  home  authorities  *'  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  enjoying  himself  in  so  rational  and  healthy  a  fiishion. 


iofo  to  Ulak  a  Ckli  for  6ne  Slulling. 


[ES,  boys,  a  clock — a  real  clock  for  one  sliilling — not  a  mere 
make-believe,  but  a  clock  that  will  go  for  hours,  and  will 
tell  the  correct  time,  and  even  ring  an  alarum  to  call  you 
up  in  the  morning  if  you  wish  it ;  and  all  this  you  make 
for  yourselves  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twelve  pence.  It 
need  not  cost  you  so  much  if  you  are  ingenious.  It  will  cost  you  but 
little  more  if  you  let  others  make  the  framework  for  you. 

I  made  one  of  these  clocks  many  years  ago.  It  went  admirably,  and 
it  used  to  hang  in  my  bedroom,  and  would  ring  me  up  punctually  in 
the  morning  when  I  wanted  to  go  bathing  or  fishing,  and  could  not 
trust  to  my  wakefulness  alone  ;  besides,  it  introduced  me  to  some  novel 
ideas,  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  displaying  my  decorative 
abilities  on  its  case.  In  my  grandmother's  house  there  was  an  old  hour- 
glass. They  were  common  enough  in  those  days  in  countiy  places. 
They  even  found  their  ways  into  the  pulpits,  and  one  is  shown  in 
Hogarth*s  print  of  the  sleepy  congregation.  There  is  one  still  existing 
at  St.  John's  Church,  Bristol,  where  I  saw  it  the  other  day,  and  it  re- 
minded me  of  my  old  clock  so  forcibly  that  I  fancied  there  must  be 
many  boys  who  would  like  to  make  one. 

"  Oh ! "  I  hear  some  boy  say,  "  it's  only  a  sand-glass  after  all." 

But  it  is  not  only  a  sand-glass — it  is  a  clock  with  hands,  face,  weights, 
and  all  the  other  appendages  to  a  well-regulated  clock.  It  looks  like 
a  clock  ;  it  keeps  time  like  a  clock  ;  it  is  as  useful  as  a  clock ;  it  is  about 
ten  times  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest  clock ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  clock. 

Look  at  it,  and  you  must  say  that  it  is  a  clock,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  it. 
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Fia.  2. 


First  you  get  a  sheet  of  stout  millboard,  such  as  is  used  by  book- 
binders, which  will  cost  you  from  fourpence  to  sixpence,  according  as 

you  have  quarto  or  octavo.   I  prefer  the 

thicker,  and  therefore  invest  sixpence   f^ «^ 

in  a  sheet  of  royal  millboard,  27  by 
22,  price  6d.,  to  begin  with.  I  then 
with  a  penknife  cut  out  the  front  in 
this  shape  (fig.  2).  The  width  of  the 
face  is  10  inches,  the  length  12  inches, 
including  the  crown ;  the  shaft  is  ac- 
cordingly 15  inches  long  and  i  inches 
broad.  The  remainder  of  the  mill- 
board is  then  marked  into  three 
divisions  of  four  inches  wide,  or  as 
near  that  as  the  board  will  allow.  It 
is  only  important  that  it  should  be  in 
three  equal  divisions,  as  in  ^g,  3.  By 
means  of  a  straight-edge  and  a  knife, 
the  board  is  partly  cut  through  along 
the  dotted  lines  H  H  H  H,  and 
totally  through  the  short  mark  at  M. 
The  board  is  then  bent  along  the  grooves,  and  glued 
with  strips  of  calico  to  the  back  of  the  front,  so  that  it 
forms  a  hollow  tube  or  case  some  four  inches  square 
and  twenty-seven  inches  long,  as  shown  in  the  section, 
fig.  4.  Any  tinman  will  make  the  frmnel-shaped  end 
of  the  tube,  shown  at  C.  It  is  generaUy  cut  out  of 
tin,  like  an  extinguisher,  and  a  small  hole  left  at  the 
point,  whilst  the  upper  end  is  squared  so  as  to  fit  the 
tube.  Mine  cost  threepence,  and  it  was  soldered  to  a 
square  cap,  which  fitted  the  inside  of  the  tube.  My 
only  other  "  expense  out  of  pocket,"  as  the  lawyers  say,  was  l^e  turning 
of  the  cone  at  fig.  4.  This  cost  me  twopence.  I  had  the  spindles  cut 
out  of  the  same  piece  of  wood.  The  cone  was  four  inches  long,  and 
varied  fr^m  two  and  a  half  to  one  inch  in  diameter ;  it  was  grooved 
from  end  to  end.  The  front  spindle  was  left  one  inch  long ;  the  hind 
spindle  half  an  inch.  I  paid  one  halfpenny  for  the  hook  G  to  hang 
up  my  clock,  and  three  halfpence  for  the  sand  necessary  to  fill  the  tube 
at  S.  This  I  washed,  sifted,  and  dried  myself,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
stones  and  irregular  impurities.  With  these  materials,  which  cost  me 
in  a  large  town  exactly  one  shilling,  I  made  my  clock.     First  I  drew  a 
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dock  fiice,  and  painted  the  dial  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  -which  I  paated  tm 
the  front.     I  waa  very  careful  to  have  the  axis  of  the  spindle  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  face.     I  cat  the  hand  of  m;  clock  out  of  card-board, 
and  I  ornamented  the  case  with  fimcy 
forma,  so  aa  to  give  it  an  oriental  look. 
I  then  filled  the  case  with  dry  Band, 
as  at  S,  fig.  4.    The  weight,  K,  I  made 
of  a  piece  of  sandstone ;  but  I  have 

e  found  that  a  small  empty  atone  i 

ink-bottle  answers  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably, and  permita  of  easy  adjust- 
ment. To  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a 
piece  of  whipcord  is  tied,  by  meaoa  of 
I  noose,  BO  that  it  hangs  &eely  and 
level.  I  pass  the  end  of  the  cord 
round  the  spindle  once  or  twice, 
through  the  door  left  at  M,  fig.  3,  and 
I  pass  the  other  end  through  the  hole 
marked  N,  fig.  3,  so  that  it  hangB 
down.  At  this  end  of  the  cord  a 
fia.  3.  bullet  or  small  weight  is  attached,  as 

at  L,  which  may  be  increased,  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  aseiBt  in  regul&ting  the  clock.  Let 
us  now  hang  the  clock  up  and  Bee  how  it  keeps  time. 
The  sand  runs  through  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  intoa 
vase,  basin,  or  jug ;  as  the  sand  runs  out,  the  weight,  K, 
descends,  and  tuma  the  spindle,  so  that  the  hand  marks  the  time  on  the 
dial. 

The  great  object  now  is  to  regulate  the  clock,  and  this  is  easily  done 
by  shifting  the  cord  on  the  spindle  and  by  adding  a  little  to  the  weight. 
If  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  is  of  the  right  size,  the  sand  will  not  sink 
more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  per  hour.  A  gallon  of  sand 
contains  3S0  cubic  inches,  and  it  will  fill  the  tube  18  inches  high  above 
the  cone,  so  that  the  clock  will  go  from  10  to  16  hours  without  inter- 
mission, and  when  once  regulated  will  keep  exact  time. 

To  wind  it  up,  the  weight  K  must  be  elevated  by  pulling  the  end  of 
the  cord  L,  and  the  sand  is  then  poured  in  at  the  top.  The  time  must 
be  noted  before  the  clock  is  wound  up,  so  that  it  may  be  set  at  the  right 
time  again. 

But  how  about  the  alarum  1  As  soon  as  the  rate  of  going  is  ascer- 
tained— for  the  sand  runs  out  regularly  while  there  is  an  inch  left  in  it, 
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the  case  should  be  marked  on  the  side  where  the  cord  hangs  like  a 
graduated  scale.  By  this  means  the  weight  L  may  be  made  to  release 
a  spring  at  a  given  time  as  it  passes  upwards,  and  by  that  means  rings 
a  bell.  I  must  say  that  this  apparatus  seldom  repays  the  trouble,  and 
is  aimply  an  effort  of  ingenuity  when  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
clock  is  a  useful  article  :  it  affords  a  lesson  on  the  law  of  forces  and 
in  the  mechanical  powers. 

With  respect  to  the  ornamentation,  I  have  shown  at  O,  fig.  4,  a  small 
shelf  and  bracket.  This  I  made  out  of  the  spare  millboard,  and  is 
useful  to  place  a  lamp  or  bougie  on,  or  it  may  hold  a  small  bouquet 
of  flowers.  If  a  few  pence  is  no  obje<;t,  I  should  recommend  the 
whole  of  the  case  to  be  i>ainted  with  Brunswick  black,  a  small 
bottle  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  ironmonger's.  In  the  northern 
counties  what  is  called  black  varnish  may  be  substituted.  When  this 
varnish  is  dry,  the  edges  may  be  smoothed  with  sandpaper  or  rounded 
with  a  knife.  Coloured  figures,  flowers,  or  ornaments  may  be  then 
pasted  firmly  on  in  a  fantastic  manner,  and  the  whole  varnished  with 
carriage  or  copal  varnish.  Sheets  of  coloured  figures  are  now  sold  at 
the  fancy  stationers,  ready  cut  out,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for 
this  purpose. 

Though  I  have  shown  how  an  excellent  sand  clock  may  be  made  for 
a  shilling,  I  may  in  conclusion  mention  that  it  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable that  millboard  should  be  used.  A  piece  of  tin  piping  some 
two  feet  long  would  be  better.  The  head,  face,  and  tube  may  be  made 
of  wood,  or  the  whole  may  be  modelled  from  paper  pulp.  I  have 
given  the  principle,  and  the  ingenuity  of  our  boys  will  vary  the  details 
to  suit  their  varied  tastes,  appliances,  and  opportunities.  B. 


^be  (Salj00n; 
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(JHAPTER   XIIX. — ON 

KACKO,  accompanied  by  Zoe — for  they  were  inseparable- 
bad  been  allowed  to  go  on  abend  of  their  party  to  select 
a  camping-ground  for  the  night;  nor  was  it  long  before 
they  returned,  the  boy  almost  ready  to  burst  with  the 
tidings  he  brought  of  the  beautiful  spot  he  had  discovered. 
" It  ain't  like  nothing  we've  ever  seen  before,"  began  Jacko;  "it'sas 
big  as  if  all  the  trees  in  the  middle  had  been  chopped  down  to  boild  a 
great  square  on  it,  and  they'd  put  up  a  fence  of  ti-ees  and  things  close 
together  all  round  the  outside  for  to  keep  everybody  out  what  didn't 
come  in  at  the  only  place  which  is  open.  And  it's  as  smooth  and  green 
and  soft  in  the  middle  as  some  of  them  grass-plot  things  you  see  before 
gentlemen's  houses  in  England,  what  they're  always  a  mowing  and  rolling, 
BO  that  they  may  see  what  little  feet  the  girls  have  got,  when  they  play 
croquet  wi'  sledge-hammers  on  it.  And  such  pretty  flowers  ! — see,  my 
sweetheart  has  pulled  some  np."  And  Jacko  put  them  into  the 
Frincees's  band,  just  as  he  would  have  done  a  bunch  of  watercrpsses,  had 
be  been  the  seller  and  she  t^e  buyer  of  such  a  commodity  in  a  vege- 
table-market. 

But  Jacko  and  Zoe  had  picked  up  something  more  useful  than  flowers 
during  their  absence,  and  thatwaa  a  lot  of  dry  firewood;  for  Charley  and 
Fred  had  shot  several  birds,  and  Pauline  had  brought  plenty  of  coffee, 
besides  suitable  vessels  both  for  boiling  and  serving  it  up  in,  so  that  only 
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a  fire  was  needed  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  meal  as  is  rarely  partaken 
of  in  a  wild  African  forest ;  and,  as  they  believed  themselves  to  be  safe 
from  all  pursuit,  they  made  sure  of  spending  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

For  a  time  all  hands  were  busy  enough,  some  putting  up  the  camel- 
hair  tent,  others  cooking,  and  unpacking  the  mules,  and  bringing  out  of 
the  cases  many  a  luxury  beside  the  articles  more  essential  in  satisfying 
the  appetites  of  hungry  travellers ;  for  Pauline  had  brought  from  the 
palace  stores  mysterious  preparations  unknown  to  Europeans ;  such  as  the 
essence  of  a  whole  gazelle  compressed  into  a  tin  canister,  while  partridges 
and  pigeons  that  would  have  filled  large  hampers  before  they  were 
prepared,  were  now  found  within  the  space  of  a  quart  pot.  The  prin- 
cesses were  not  idle,  like  those  inanimate  dolls  with  sleepy  eyes,  that 
do  nothing  but  dress,  sleep,  eat,  and  drink  in  drowsy  and  perfumed 
palaces,  for  they  had  travelled  too  far  and  seen  too  many  changes  to  feel 
comfortable  only  to  look  on  where  everybody  beside  was  industrious. 
Ada  set  to,  and  prepared  cakes  of  flour,  honey,  and  butter,  which  she 
baked  in  little  tins,  and  made  so  rich,  that  they  no  sooner  entered  the 
mouth  than  they  melted  away,  and,  as  Jacko  said,  "  It  would  be  jolly  to 
have  such  a  taste  as  that  in  your  mouth  for  ever,  it  was  as  sweet  as 
Zoe."  The  princesses  made  the  bread-sauce,  while  Pauline  broiled  the 
partridges ;  for  among  the  stores  they  had  clotted  cream  prepared  in  some 
way  only  known  to  the  cooks  of  Sultans. 

There  was  a  frying-pan  that  fairly  made  Jacko's  fingers  itch  to  fry 
something  in  it ;  so,  having  obtained  the  materials  from  Pauline,  he  set 
about  making  a  pancake  for  Zoe,  who  had  never  tasted  one.  The  giil 
watched  him  mix  it,  and  when  he  half  filled  the  pan  with  fisit,  and  was 
about  to  pour  in  the  batter,  she  tipped  it  over  with  a  touch  of  her  foot, 
and  made  such  a  blaze  as  would  veiy  likely  have  set  fire  to  the  Sultan's 
palace,  had  she  done  it  there,  instead  of  which  it  only  caused  all  the 
heaped-up  branches  to  blaze  together,  and  left  such  a  mass  of  red-hot 
embers  as  almost  scorched  the  eyes  to  look  at  them.  Jacko  looked  as  if 
he  didn't  know  whether  he  should  laugh  or  cry  when  she  ran  away, 
while  he  stood  holding  the  basin  of  batter  in  his  hand.  Not  so  Pauline : 
she  spoke  in  such  a  way  to  Zoe  as  caused  her  to  pout  her  rosy  lips  a  full 
hour  after,  nor  would  she  be  friends  with  Jacko  even  when  i^e  forgiving 
Frenchwoman  interceded.  The  girl  thought  the  boiling  oil  was  the 
pancake  Jacko  had  cooked  for  her,  so  upset  it. 

While  the  Princess  was  sipping  her  coffee,  after  having  eat^i  the  half 
of  ^e  broiled  partridge  Charley  helped  her  to,  she  looked  at  the  seenery 
around  her,  and  thought  how  poor  was  the  interior  of  the  gilded  and 
silken  palace  compared  with  what  she  there  saw.     The  canopy  oveiiiead 
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was  one  of  those  deep  blue  AfHcan  skies  in  which  the  stars  come  out 
more  bright  and  silvery  than  is  ever  seen  in  our  climate — like  lamps 
burning  with  so  pure  and  white  a  light,  that  they  made  the  eye  ache  if 
looked  at  for  more  than  a  moment  or  two  fixedly.  Around  her,  making 
the  side  of  a  square  by  the  way  they  entered,  but  rounding  to  a  circular 
shape  at  the  upper  end  of  the  opening,  the  gi-eat  trees  formed  a  wall,  so 
interlaced  by  the  various  vines,  canes,  lianas,  and  other  luxuriant 
creepers,  as  to  form  beautiful  patterns  of  almost  every  variety  of  open- 
work that  can  be  found  in  the  costliest  lace.  Add  the  huge  fire  in  the 
centre,  reddening  and  casting  golden  lights  on  the  scene,  touching  it  here 
and  there  at  times  with  a  brighter  gleam  where  the  blaze  was  reflected 
on  the  mules,  the  rich  shawls  on  which  the  princesses  were  seated,  on 
the  shifting  faces  and  varied  costumes,  and  there  was  no  wonder  at  the 
Princess  exclaiming,  as  she  looked  down  on  Charley  with  a  smile,  '^  Oh, 
what  a  beautiful  picture  this  would  make,  and  how  much  I  should  like 
to  possess  it ! '' 

Charley,  who  was  leaning  on  his  elbow  and  side,  having  a  smoke  after 
the  hearty  meal  which  had  caused  him  to  unloose  a  button  or  two,  just 
cast  his  lazy  eyes  around,  and  thought  there  wasn't  much  to  admire 
excepting  the  beautiful  face  of  the  Princess,  on  which  ikey  again  rested 
until  they  dosed. 

Attracted  probably  by  the  blaze  of  the  huge  fire,  which  caused  its  evil 
eyes  to  show  like  rubies  of  the  richest  lustre,  a  serpent  came  stealing  out 
from  the  &r  end  of  the  forest  glade  (for  such  the  opening  might  be 
properly  called),  and  raised  its  lithe  neck,  as  if  taking  a  survey  for  a 
moment,  during  which  the  movements  of  its  head  were  quite  graced  as 
it  played  about  above  the  coils  of  its  splendidly-marked  body,  which,  in 
the  firelight,  seemed  a  minglement  of  glittering  gold  and  green,  as  it 
came  gliding  along,  appearing  not  to  have  selected  the  prey  at  which  it 
would  be  sure  to  dart. 

It  was  Jacko's  sharp  eyes  that  first  saw  it,  and  when  he  pointed  it 
out,  and  Charley  got  up,  revolver  in  hand,  to  fire,  the  Moor  told  them 
not  to  be  alarmed  nor  move ;  and  as  it  continued  to  approach,  he  crept 
forward  along  the  ground  to  meet  it,  with  his  crooked  scimitar  in  hia 
hand,  in  his  motion  seeming  to  wriggle  along  like  the  serpent,  on  his 
belly,  until  he  came  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  intruder.  The  serpent 
halted,  as  if  aware  that  an  enemy  was  approaching,  and  coiling  itself  up 
suddenly,  as  if  to  get  a  purchase  from  the  centre  of  the  massy  folds, 
erked  up  its  lithe  neck  from  above  the  circle,  just  at  the  self-same 
instant  of  time  as  the  Moor  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  severed  the 
erect  head  from  the  body  so  suddenly,  that  the  reptile  had  not  time  to 
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jerk  its  head  forward,  as  it  drew  back  its  neck  to  strike  with  such  force 
as  would  drive  in  the  poison-fengs. 

The  Moor  explained   his  method  to  Charley,  which   he  said  i^as 
adopted  by  all  the  celebrated  African  serpent-slayers — and  that  was  to 
creep  along  the  ground  until  near  enough  to  see  the  serpent  coil  itself 
up ;  that  was  the  moment  to  rise ;  and  as  it  couldn't  strike  without 
first  drawing  its  head  back,  it  was  while  doing  so  that  the  blow  must 
be  struck  sideways  before  the  dart  forward  was  made.     The  neck,  he 
said,  at  that  moment  stiffened  and  was  not  more  than  half  the  length, 
that  it  would  be  when  the  deadly  dart  forward  was  made ;  so  that  the 
head  was  severed  much  more  easily  than  when  the  serpent  was  assailed 
in  any  other  attitude.     As  it  was  so  beautifully  marked,  Jacko  and 
Fred  set  to  work  to  skin  it  for  the  Doctor,  the  Moor  assisting  them. 
Zoe  sat  crying  apart,  because  all  praised  Jacko  for  first  discovering  the 
serpent,  and  he  would  not  speak  to  her ;  but  they  soon  made  it  up  again. 

By  some  cunning  contrivance  of  network,  a  serpent  was  unable  to 
make  its  way  into  the  large  camel-hair  tent  in  which  the  Princesses  and 
their  attendants  slept ;  for  as  the  meshes  fell  loose  on  the  ground, 
nothing  excepting  the  very  smallest  reptile  could  escape  if  once 
entangled  among  the  folds;  and  from  what  the  Moor  said,  all  the 
soldiers  who  camped  out  in  the  Forest  Country  of  Yaliba  were  supplied 
with  similar  tents,  though  not  of  such  costly  material  as  the  one  they 
had  brought  with  them. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  princesses  had  retired  for  the  night,  Jacko 
having  obtained  a  parting  salute  from  Zoe  before  she  slipped  behind 
Pauline  into  the  tent,  that  the  Moor  drew  up  closer  to  Charley  and 
whispered  that  he  had  seen  the  two  Sword-hunters  sitting  motionless 
as  statues  in  their  saddles,  and  looking  on  from  the  opening  at  the 
entrance  of  the  glade  while  they  were  skinning  the  serpent. 

Charley,  turning  pale  for  a  moment  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
announcement,  measured  the  entrance  with  his  eye,  and  soon  saw  that 
it  was  too  narrow  at  the  end  towards  their  encampment  to  admit  of 
two  horsemen  advancing  abreast,  though  wide  enough  at  the  opening  ; 
so  bidding  the  Moor  keep  silent,  and  thanking  him  for  his  vigilance,  he 
told  him  to  assist  Jacko  in  making  up  a  large  fire,  while  he  communi- 
cated to  Fred  the  tidings  that  their  pursuers  were  lying  in  wait  outside 
the  glade. 

"  We  have  no  enemy  to  fear  while  here,*'  said  brave-hearted  Charley ; 
''  for  I  have  looked  narrowly  round  the  glade,  and  nothing  larger  than 
a  serpent  would  be  able  to  make  an  entrance  unperceived  unless  at  the 
opening,  which  we  can  easily  guard,  armed  as  we  are,  and  possessing  this 
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six-chambered  revolver.  Were  they  only  two,  we  would  sally  out  and 
attack  them  at  once,  and  so  end  it  one  way  or  another ;  but  there  may 
be  several  for  aught  we  know." 

After  a  long  consultation,  in  which  Jacko  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  alarm,  the  Moor  obtained  permission  to  steal  outside, 
through  an  opening  he  could  easily  widen,  to  find  where  the  enemy  was 
then  concealed,  which,  he  said,  could  be  readily  done  through  the  noise 
of  the  hor&es  while  feeding. 


CHAPTEB    XXX. 
THE     ROYAL     DEPUTATION. 

IF  the  twelve  Cannibal  kings  who  formed  the  deputation  to  the 
Captain  had  been  elected  for  their  ugliness,  justice  had  been  done 
by  the  tribes  who  made  the  selection,  for  a  dozen  uglier  niggers  could 
hardly  have  been  found  in  all  Africa,  and  the  gorilla  had  quite  a  hand- 
some look  when  compared  with  them.  Their  faces  had  been  hammered, 
hacked,  jobbed  ;  their  noses  slit,  shortened,  beaten  out.  Some  had  one 
eye,  some  one  and  a  half,  and  those  who  had  two  seemed  as  if  they  had 
been  put  in  the  wrong  way  up ;  and  as  for  their  mouths,  no  matter  in 
what  way  curves  were  drawn — up  or  down,  aslant  or  atwist, — they 
would  have  represented  the  shape  of  one  or  another. 

They  just  looked  the  sort  of  wretches  who  would  give  a  relation  a 
friendly  invitation  to  tea,  get  him  to  peep  inside  the  oven  when  the 
short  cakes  had  been  baked,  shove  him  in,  shut  the  door,  then  have  him 
served  up  for  supper.  As  some  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white  man 
before,  they  smacked  their  lips  and  said,  *'  Ah  !  so  goodee  ; "  but  when 
the  gorilla  was  brought  out,  dressed  as  before  described,  and  placed 
behind  the  camp-stool  on  which  King  Daniel  was  seated, — they  rolled 
their  eyes  about,  opened  their  mouths  in  amazement,  and  would  have 
run  away  at  once,  had  only  one  jumped  up  and  set  the  example  !  The 
great  gorilla  was  by  this  time  as  tame  as  a  house-dog,  would  follow  the 
Doctor  anywhere,  and,  as  well  as  he  could,  do  his  bidding. 

The  old  Captain,  through  his  interpreter,  commenced  business  at 
once  by  asking  them  what  they  meant  by  demanding  payment  of  him 
for  their  daughters,  when  he  neither  bought  them  nor  made  them 
his  wives. 

They  pleaded  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  said  that  when  one 
king  succeeded  another  he  took  up  his  wives  and  his  debts,  and  every- 
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thing  that  had  been  his ;  and  that,  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  those  to  whom 
he  stood  indebted  set  to  with  all  their  mi^t  to  pay  him  for  not  payio^ 
them. 

That  being  the  case,  the  Captain  asked  them  why  they  hadn't  pitched 
into  old  King  Megrabbee  before  he  went  off  in  an  eruption  in  the  way 
he  did,  and  if  they  had  ever  tried  to  make  him  "  stump  up ''  when  he 
had  plenty  of  ebony,  bar-wood,  ivory,  and  palm-oil  ? 

They  said  they  had  tried ;  but  if  one  of  them  came  up  at  the  head 
of  his  tribe  to  give  him  a  thrashing,  he  was  artful  enough  to  set  them 
at  loggerheads  somehow,  and  get  half  a  dozen  on  his  side  whose 
daughters  he  owed  for,  and  that  some  of  their  own  daughters  took  his 
side  and  threatened  to  scald  them  and  scratch  their  eyes  out  if  they 
offered  to  lay  a  hand  on  their  husband ;  and  that  even  their  own  grand- 
children began  shying  stones  at  their  heads,  and  told  them  "  to  get  out 
of  that.''  That  more  than  one  of  their  royal  brothers  had  been  invited 
by  him  to  come  to  a  friendly  settlement  and  had  never  been  seen  nor 
heard  of  any  more ;  and  as  all  bones  looked  alike,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  swear  by,  and  prove  that  M^rabbee  and  his  queens  had  eaten 
them. 

After  much  fencing  and  '^  beating  about  the  bush,"  they  at  last  con- 
fessed that  they  were  rather  afraid  of  the  old  Fan  king,  who  always  in 
the  long  run  got  the  best  of  them ;  and  that  when  they  returned  to 
their  brother  kings  they  often  only  got  laughed  at. 

'<  Him  be  as  big  a  liar  as  dat,"  said  one  of  the  kings,  pointing  up  to 
the  sky,  then  down  to  the  ground. 

"  Then  he  was  a  whacker,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  would  have  beaten 
my  ancestor,  whose  ship  reached  across,  and  grounded  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  time." 

"  Him  was  berry  big  liar,"  continued  the  king,  shaking  his  head, 
— "  bigger  dam  your  big  ship." 

**  Him  send  Tahomee  tellee  me  him  two  wild  bulls  fat  as  my  daughty 
when  him  buy  her,"  said  another  of  the  kings  old  Megrabbee  had  taken 
in.  "  Me  runnee  vid  my  men  to  fetch  the  meatee ;  him  point  to  de 
jungle,  and  say  he  saw  dem  run  in  just  dere,  and  if  we  makee  haste  we 
shall  catch  dem  by  de  tails.     Oh  !  great  ix)gue,  berry." 

"  It's  just  the  way  he  served  my  old  friend  the  factor,"  said  the 
Captain,  laughing ;  "he  sold  him  all  the  elephants,  leopards,  and 
gorillas  that  he  could  catch,  and  would  have  thrown  the  whole  of  Africa 
into  the  agreement  as  willingly  as  not.  I'm  sorry  you  parted  with  your 
fat  daughter,  and  got  no  beef  in  return ;  it  was  a  slippery  trick  to  play 
on  his  royal  father-in-law." 
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'*Bad,  bad,"  muttered  the  old  king — ''Worse  dan  bad;  and  my 
daughtj  laughee  at  me,  and  when  I  go,  shoutee  ont — '  How  shall  you 
cookee  de  beef^  dad  r  " 

''  Him  do  me  badder  nor  dat,"  said  another  king,  shaking  his  head. 
''  Him  takee  me  to  de  ribber,  say  him  two  big  fiahee  for  me  long  as 
mjsel,  tied  wid  dare  tails  downee  hole.  Him  got  ropee  on  tree — put  it 
undee  my  armee,  den  say,  *  You  go  downee  hole,  catch  one  big  fishee 
and  me  pullee  you  up  and  de  fishee.'  Den  he  lettee  me  go  plash  in  de 
ribber  over  my  head ;  den  him  pullee  me  up,  and  when  de  watee  is  out 
of  my  troat  me  say,  '  You  be  big  liar,  dere  is  no  fishee.'  Den  he  say, 
'  Oh  i '  and  send  me  plashee  again  so  many  time  till  me  say  dere  is  big 
fishee— or  me  be  drown.  Den  him  send  me  in  again,  until  me  say  he 
owe  me  netting  at  all  for  my  daughty ;  den  him  leave  me  so  full  of 
wattee.  Kibber  come  out  my  troat  when  my  head  downee  and  feet 
uppee  again  big  tree — where  him  leave  me." 

"  Well,  he  was  no  worse  than  some  of  our  old  Norman  kings,"  said 
the  Captain,  "  who  got  a  subject,  when  he  refused  to  cancel  a  bond  or 
make  another  advance,  and,  opening  his  mouth,  did  a  little  dental 
surgery,  never  leaving  off  while  there  was  a  tooth  left,  unless  he  came 
to  terms." 

"  Him  gib  me  one  big  crack  on  de  nut  wid  elephant  tusk,  when  I  go 
get  pay  for  my  daughty,"  said  another  king ;  "  den  say  if  dat  is  not 
enuff  him  gibbe  me  some  more." 

"  It  was  only  a  new  way  of  delivering  ivory  in  payment  of  a  debt," 
said  Harry,  "  and  one  calculated  to  cause  even  a  greedy  creditor  to 
think  that  the  less  he  got  in  the  pound  for  payment  the  better  it  would 
be  for  his  head." 

''  Him  make  it  swellee  big  as  dat,"  continued  the  old  king,  placing 
one  black  fist  upon  the  other  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  size  of  the  lump 
Megrabbee  made  when  settling  his  account  for  tusks. 

"  Him  takee  my  daughty,  and  muddee,  and  bruddee  to  de  coast  to 
see  big  ship,  den  sell  dem  to  captain  for  rum  and  baccy,"  said  another 
king.     "  Gib  me  one  bit  baccy,  but  no  rum,  den  say  dat  is  right." 

"  I  see,  you  wouldn't  have  cared,  if  he  had  given  you  a  fair  half^  if 
he  had  sold  the  whole  family  as  slaves,"  said  the  Captain.  "  You  are  one 
of  those  who  would  bear  any  kind  of  trial  patiently,  so  long  as  it  paid." 

"  Him  say  my  daughty  hab  plenty  fowl  eberry  day  when  him  wife," 
said  another  ;  ''  so  she  hab  too  much,  but  only  de  insides." 

"  That  was  an  unfair  way  of  completing  a  bargain,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  giving  her  only  the  insides  ;  still  what  there  was  of  it  was  fowl,  and 
a  clever  counsellor  would  have  carried  his  cause  in  a  law-court." 
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"  Him  say  he  pay  me  in  palm-oil,"  said  another ;  **  takee  me  into  de 
forest,  den  say,  '  Dere  are  de  trees,  take  all  de  oil.'  De  nuts  not  l>e 
ripe.  I  say,  *  You  be  one  big  rogue,  Megrabbee.'  Him  knock  tree  teet 
down  my  treat,  and  tellee  me  de  teet  will  do  for  my  dinnee." 

''  Three  teeth  was  but  a  poor  dinner  to  give  you,"  said  the  Captain  ; 
'<  but  here  comes  something  a  little  more  palatable ;  so  well  haul  our 
wind  a  bit  and  fail  to.'' 

Though  the  joints  placed  before  the  royal  deputation  were  excellent, 
and  well  cooked,  the  meat  seemed  to  be  no  great  luxury  to  the  savage 
kings,  as  game  is  so  abundant  in  the  African  forests,  and  may  be  had  hy 
anybody  who  can  kill  it.  Not  so  with  the  plum-puddings,  which  the 
Captain  had  ordered  to  be  made,  as  he  said,  ''just  to  see  what  a  cannibal 
would  do  with  them."  They  ate  the  first  mouthful  very  cautiously, 
champing  it  slowly,  then  finding  it  was  all  right,  they  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  though  there  were  one  or  two  who  didn't  seem  at  all  to  like 
it,  but  contented  themselves  with  only  picking  out  and  eating  the  lumptt 
of  suet. 

After  giving  them  a  good  dinner,  a  fedr  quantity  of  first-rate  rum, 
and  plenty  of  tobacco,  the  Captain  told  them  to  light  their  pipes,  and, 
setting  the  example,  he  sat  down  in  the  centre,  with  the  interpreter 
beside  him,  and  between  every  few  whiffs  of  his  pipe  addressed  them  as 
follows,  the  interpreter  translating  what  he  said  as  the  words  were 
delivei'ed : — 

''  I  don't  think  there's  much  honour  to  be  gained  by  occupying  the 
throne  on  which  so  great  a  rogue  as  Megrabbee  has  sat,  so  I  shall 
abdicate ;  and  as  a  proof  that  I  do  so  now,  I  here  lay  down  my  crown," 
said  the  Captain,  and  calling  for  the  old  hat,  it  was  shied  into  the 
assembly,  when  he  kicked  it  towards  the  royal  deputation,  who  turned 
up  their  noses  at  it,  and  said  "  Fah  ! " 

"  What  you  say  is  owing  you  can  take  out  of  that,"  and  the  Captain 
pointed  to  the  old  hat.  "  As  for  your  daughter,  some  of  them  have 
already  run  away,  after  making  me  as  great  a  guy  as  they  well  could, 
and  as  for  the  rest,  I  leave  you  to  settle  with  them  in  what  way  you 
like.  If  such  of  the  Fans  as  I  don't  require  to  go  out  with  me  elephant- 
hunting  have  a  mind  to  stay  and  marry  them,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  the 
next  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  them  back  with  you ;  for  some  of 
them  are  as  queer  as  Dick's  hat-band,  and  that  was  very  queer  indeed. 
When  I  am  gone  on  my  hunting  excursion,  you  may  either  elect  a  new 
king  or  fight  it  out  amongst  you,  for  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  any 
of  you." 

So  he  took  a  deep  drink  of  his  rum-and- water,  then  pulled  away  at 
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his  pipe,  while  one  of  the  sailors,  nmning  the  point  of  a  stick  through 
the  battered  hat,  handed  it  round  to  the  royal  deputation,  crying  out, 
"Who'll  be  the  King  of  the  Cannibals]  wholl  have  a  crown?"  But 
they  all  raised  their  hands  to  push  it  away,  refusing  to  have  it  at  any 
price,  or  be  king  on  such  terms. 

So  King  Daniel  got  rid  of  his  liabilities ;  and,  as  he  was  installed  with 
a  kick,  he  as  easily  deposed  himself  by  chucking  away  the  old  hat,  which 
was  anything  but  a  creditable  emblem  of  royal  dignity.  There  was, 
therefore,  nothing  more  in  that  way  to  be  said  or  done,  for  it  is  a  rule 
among  these  flea-bitten  kings  that  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  un-king 
himself  at  any  moment  he  pleases;  and  if  any  one  asks  the  reason  why, 
it  is  considered  a  satisfieustory  answer  if  he  only  shakes  his  head. 


CHAPTEB    XXXI. 
CAPTURE  OP  THE  SWORD-HUKTEBS. 

WITH  that  same  wriggling  motion  of  the  body  by  which  he  ap- 
proached the  serpent  unperceived,  the  Moor  worked  his  way  along 
the  ground  through  the  thickly-entangled  jungle,  where  it  would  have 
taken  hours  of  weary  labour  to  have  hewn  a  road  with  the  axe  wide 
enough  to  have  walked  upright.  When  he  had  passed  so  far  beyond  the 
glade  as  no  longer  to  see  the  firelight  glimmering  through  the  brush- 
wood, he  found  open  spaces  here  and  there  between  the  trees,  which 
enabled  him  to  proceed  without  difficulty,  until,  circling  round,  he  got 
behind  the  Sword-hunters  and  the  entrance  to  the  encampment,  as  he 
discovered  through  hearing  the  champing  of  the  horses  before  him.  He 
knew  that  the  horses  would  be  tethered  to  the  ground,  and  that  if  he 
could  scare  them  away  after  unloosing  the  tethering-pegs,  there  would 
be  but  little  to  fear  from  the  riders,  as  it  was  while  mounted— excepting 
when  attacking  an  elephant — that  they  were  such  powerful  opponents, 
and  most  to  be  dreaded.  Knowing  their  system  of  warfare,  he  also  felt 
sure  that  no  attack  would  be  made  on  the  encampment,  as  they  would 
waylay  the  travellers  while  in  motion,  weakening  the  party  by  cutting 
off  one  now  and  then,  as  opportunity  offered,  then  galloping  off  for  a 
time,  to  return  again,  until  the  defenders  were  so  reduced  in  number, 
that  they  at  last  would  only  have  to  ride  up  and  capture  the  remnant ; 
for  the  Sword-hunters  were  always  mounted  on  the  swiftest  horses  that 
could  be  found  in  the  wild  country  of  Yaliba. 

2o 
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While  these  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  Moor 
as  he  stood  listening  amid  the  dense  underwood,  he  heard  a  low  growling 
sound  close  between  where  he  stood  and  the  nearest  horse,  which  was  so 
nigh  that  he  could  hear  every  bite  it  made  as  its  teeth  tore  up  tlie 
herbage.  He  was  to  leeward  of  the  leopard  whose  growl  he  heard, 
and  could,  by  the  starlight  that  fell  upon  the  cleared  space  where  the 
horse  was  tethered,  just  descry  its  dim  outline,  and  felt  sure  that  ihe 
leopard  was  within  a  springing  distance  of  its  prey. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  Moor  held  his  breath,  then  he  heard  that 
sharp  whistle,  which  parted  the  jungle  as  if  a  cannon-ball  was  passing 
through,  as  the  leopard  sprang  upon  the  prey ;  and  this  sound  was 
followed  by  such  a  scream  as  is  only  to  be  heard  when,  in  leaping  a  fence, 
a  horse  has  stretched  himself  in  some  field — a  cry  that  pierces  the  heart 
like  the  scream  of  murder,  and  which  told  that  the  leopard  had  fisistened 
his  claws  in  his  victim,  and  was  sucking  its  life-blood,  while  it  bounded 
away  at  a  frightful  pace,  carrying  on  its  back  the  savage  animal  that  was 
devouring  it. 

That  cry  so  alarmed  the  other  horse  that  it  toi'e  from  its  tether,  and 
would  have  escaped,  had  not  the  Sword-hunters  sprung  up  and  seized  it 
while  it  was  all  of  a  tremble  through  fright. 

'*  There  is  one  enemy  the  less  to  encounter,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
formidable,"  thought  the  Moor  to  himself,  for  the  horses  of  the  Sword- 
hunters  were  trained  to  fight  with  their  fcnrel^  and  teeth,  and  their 
bite  was  said  to  be  more  dreaded  than  the  riders'  sw<»ds,  as  they  never 
released  their  hold  until  killed,  when  they  had  once  finstened  their  teeth 
upon  an  enemy. 

While  the  soldiers  were  pacifying  the  alarmed  horse  by  patting  and 
speaking  kindly  to  him,  the  Moor  drew  nearer  and  listened,  for  their 
language  was  quite  familiar  to  him,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  hear 
something  about  the  plans  they  iotended  to  adopt  after  having  lost  the 
horse. 

''The  promised  purse  of  gold  for  carrying  back  the  princesses  is 
farther  from  our  reach  than  it  was  a  while  ago,''  said  one  of  the  Sword- 
hunters.  "  I  wish  now  you  had  followed  my  advice,  and  ridden  down 
upon  them  at  once,  when  their  backs  were  to  us,  while  we  were  looking 
on." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  than  it  ever  can  be  now  when  we 
attack  them,"  replied  the  other ;  ''  but  I  have  heard  ihe  slave-merchants 
say  that  these  pale-faces  are  unequalled  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight ;  and 
since  we  have  but  one  horse,  it  will  come  to  that,  unless  we  both  mount 
it  and  return  for  succour.    We  cannot  both  fight  from  the  same  saddle.'' 
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'*  Tou  are  right,  comrade,"  was  the  answer,  ^*  and  were  I  to  snatch  up 
one  of  the  princesses  when  thej  again  go  straggling  along,  I  must  leave 
you  behind  to  make  my  escape  with  her  in  the  saddle,  and  that  would  be 
leaving  you  to  a  sure  death  by  one  means  or  another.  They  keep  up  too 
large  a  blaze  ,and  I  fear  too  close  a  watch,  for  us  to  steal  upon  them 
unaware,  and  deal  a  few  blows  that  would  lessen  the  number.  The 
horse  is  quiet  now ;  let  us  have  an  hour  or  two's  sleep,  then  decide  what 
is  best  to  be  done  at  day-dawn." 

So  they  stretched  themselves  upon  the*  green  sward,  and  while  the 
Moor  listened,  he  was  satisfied,  from  their  deep  breathing,  as  he  lay  with 
his  own  face  to  the  ground,  that  they  again  slept  soundly.  Then  he 
arose,  and  stole  noiselessly  up  to  the  splendid  animal  that  was  feeding, 
and  began  patting  it  gently.  After  smelling  of  him,  the  horse  rubbed 
its  nose  against  him,  to  show  that  it  was  satisfied  with  such  cc»npanion- 
ship  ;  then  the  Moor  stooped  down  and  unloosed  the  tether,  and,  taking 
hold  of  the  bridle,  led  the  horse  away  and  brought  it  safe  into  the 
encampment,  causing  Jacko  to  exclaim,  ^*  Oh,  crickee  !  isn't  it  a  beauty  1 
Where  did  he  steal  it  ] " 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  leopard,  though  I  pity  the  poor  horse," 
said  Charley,  patting  the  beautiful  animal  the  Moor  had  brought  with 
him  ;  **  and  now,  as  the  enemy  are  safe  in  our  hands  while  asleep,  and 
are  not  far  off,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  sally  out  and  capture  them  at 
once,  then  give  them  a  good  breakfast,  poor  fellows !  and  take  them 
along  with  us,  if  they  will  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  princesses.'* 

"  If  we  could  manage  that,"  said  Fred,  "  they  would  be  handy  fellows 
in  the  Fan  country,  where  there  are  so  many  elephants ;  and  who  knows 
that  we  might  not  sail  back  with  a  shipload  of  ivory,  if  we  had  the  help 
of  these  Sword-hunters,  and  that  would  pay  a  deuced  sight  better  than 
a  cargo  of  gorillas." 

They  lit  their  pipes,  and  held  council  with  the  Moor  as  to  the  best 
method  of  securing  the  two  Sword-hunters  without  doing  them  any  harm, 
for  the  Moor  assured  them  if  they  once  promised  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  princesses,  they  would  remain  &ithful  to  the  death. 

What  was  most  to  be  feared  could  not  now  happen,  as  the  soldiers, 
through  the  loss  of  their  horses,  must,  if  they  went  for  aid,  go  on  foot, 
which  would  occupy  so  much  time,  that  before  they  could  return  our 
travellers  would  at  least  have  made  another  day's  journey  through  the 
forest ;  and  though  Charley,  as  leader,  knew  how  to  make  short  work  of 
it,  if  necessary,  he  scorned  to  take  the  advantage  he  possessed,  armed  as 
his  party  was. 

Day  was  now  dawning,  and  Charley  resolved  that,  as  the  Moor  under- 
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stood  their  language,  they  shouM  at  once  go  up  to  the  enemy  and  offer 
them  friendly  terms,  and  if  these  were  refused,  take  their  chance  in  the 
struggle  that  must  follow.  Just  then  Fred  came  up  with  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  found  in  the  holsters  under  the  skin 
that  covered  the  saddle  of  the  horse  the  Moor  had  captured.  There  was 
no  doubt  they  were  without  firearms,  as  the  other  brace  would  be 
carried  away  by  the  horse  which  had  flEdlen  a  prey  to  the  leopard. 

The  Sword-hunters  were  still  sound  asleep  when  the  three  ap- 
proached, and  all  the  Moor  did  before  awakening  them  was  to  take 
possession  of  their  long  spears ;  that  done,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  the 
sleepers  were  up  and  on  their  feet  in  an  instant,  with  their  swords 
drawn. 

"  Had  we  sought  your  lives,"  said  the  Moor,  "  they  would  have  been 
easily  taken  while  you  slept.  Put  up  your  swords.  What  greater  proof 
can  you  have  that  we  come  as  Mends  than  that  already  given  in 
arousing  you  1" 

"  That  is  true,"  was  the  i"eply,  and  they  instantly  sheathed  their  swords. 

"You  have  lost  your  horses,"  continued  the  Moor,  "and  if  yovt 
return,  it  must  be  on  foot.     You  are  free  to  go." 

"  But  we  are  without  food,"  replied  the  soldier  who  was  the  superior, 
nor  have  we  broken  our  fast  since  we  first  got  into  the  saddle,  as  we 
expected  only  to  have  a  short  ride,  and  return  to  our  quarters  by 
sunset.  On  foot  we  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest  before  the  day  went  down." 

Not  a  word  did  either  Fred  or  Charley  understand  that  had  passed 
between  them,  imtil  the  Sword-hunters  delivered  up  their  weapons  to 
the  Moor,  having  sworn  to  keep  true  faith  while  they  remained  with 
their  capturers,  and  obtained  a  promise  in  return  that  they  should  be 
free  whenever  they  chose  to  depart. 

As  they  followed  Fred,  the  Moor  told  Charley  in  French  that  the 
oath  they  had  taken  was  by  them  held  so  sacred  that  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  about  their  attempting  to  escape,  for  it  was  their  belief  that, 
if  broken,  they  would  be  ti-ampled  to  death  by  the  next  elephant  they 
attacked.  It  was  by  the  Spirit  that  protected  them  from  the  elephants 
they  had  sworn. 

Their  features  showed  no  sign  of  either  astonishment  or  regret  when 
they  saw  the  horse  safely  feeding  beside  the  mules,  which  they  thought 
had  escaped ;  but  they  lit  the  pipes  they  carried  in  their  belts,  while 
Jacko  prepared  the  coffee,  and  when  it  was  ready,  made  such  a  meal 
from  the  substantial  store  placed  before  them,  as  caused  Jacko  to  stare 
open-mouthed  in  amazement  at  the  quantity  of  food  they  devoured. 
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After  their  hunger  was  appeased,  the  Moor  acted  as  interpreter 
between  them  and  Charley,  and  when  they  were  told  that  there  were 
large  herds  of  elephants  in  the  Fan  country  above  the  Graboon,  and  that 
they  should  go  shares  in  the  ivory,  or  be  paid  so  much  for  every  tusk 
that  was  taken,  they  readily  consented  to  join  the  party. 

Charley  further  pledged  himself,  that  when  the  hunt  was  over,  if  they 
kept  Mth,  and  wished  to  return,  his  uncle's  ship  should  bring  them 
back  along  the  western  coast,  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  from  which 
they  would  not  have  to  journey  many  days  before  they  were  again  in 
the  Forest  Country  of  Yaliba,  where  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  re- 
enter the  service  of  the  Sultan  Osmandi ;  for  the  Moor  had  acquainted 
Charley  with  the  bearings  of  the  coast,  having  traversed  leagues  of 
the  Forest  Country  bordering  on  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

The  Sword-hunters  were  delighted  with  the  offer,  and  when  the  ladies 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  chief  hunter  saw  Pauline,  who  had  taken 
great  notice  of  him  while  in  the  Sultan's  service,  he  entered  with  heart 
and  soul  into  his  new  engagement,  and  so  did  his  comrade,  who  was 
ovei joyed  when  she  placed  wine  before  them,  and  left  them  to  smoke 
and  drink,  while  she  assisted  in  preparing  breakfast. 

When  the  princesses  heard  of  the  adventures  of  the  night,  they  chided 
Charley  with  foi-giving  smiles  and  sweet  looks  for  permitting  them  to 
sleep  undisturbed  while  danger  was  so  near,  and  when  the  elder  princess, 
who  understood  their  language,  went  up  to  say  a  few  kind  words  to  the 
soldiers,  and  to  thank  them  for  their  promise  to  protect  her  and  her 
sister,  swarthy  as  they  were,  there  was  such  an  expression  of  devotion 
in  their  black  manly  faces,  that  Charley  felt  sure  they  would  readily 
sacrifice  their  lives  before  they  would  see  a  hair  of  the  heads  of  either  of 
those  beautiful  sisters  injured. 

With  guch  additional  help  as  that  afforded  by  the  soldier-hunters, 
packing  up,  and  again  arranging  to  proceed  on  the  journey,  was  speedily 
accomplished,  and  the  whole  party  were  again  in  motion,  while  it  was 
yet  early. 

The  chief  hunter  so  arranged  the  shawls  as  to  make  a  comfortable 
saddle  for  both  the  princesses  on  his  horse,  the  guidance  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  him,  and  he  got  over  far  more  ground  than  Charley  did 
when  he  was  chief  conductor,  as  he  made  none  of  those  dallying  delays 
which  were  so  pleasant  to  the  enamoured  yoimg  gentleman,  and  very 
agreeable  to  the  elder  princess. 

As  their  new  guide  did  not  understand  a  word  that  was  uttered, 
Charley  and  Fred  gossipped  pleasantly  to  the  young  ladies  where  the 
forest-path  was  wide  enough  to  admit  of  their  walking  beside  the  horse, 
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and  the  skill  displayed  hy  the  Sword-hunters  in  threading  their  waj 
along,  and  finding  paths  the  most  open,  showed  how  thoroughly  they 
were  acquainted  with  all  the  ins  and  onts  of  forest  scenery,  seeming  to 
know  from  the  very  formation  of  the  ground,  where  the  underwood 
would  thicken,  or  the  trees  stand  clear  and  wide  apart.  It  was  this 
knowledge  of  forest  scenery  which  enabled  them  to  make  such  inroads 
into  a  herd  of  elephants,  by  riding  in  and  attacking  them  singly,  then 
galloping  off  again  suddenly  where  they  could  shelter  in  safety. 


CHAPTEE     XXXII. 
AMONG  THE   ELEPHANTS. 

HOWEVER  cheerful  the  old  Captain  might  appear  in  spite  of  the 
twenty-five  wives  that  laid  claim  to  him,  and  the  same  number  of 
ugly  old  fathers-in-law,  who  had  promised  to  back  up  their  daughters 
through  thick  and  thin,  before  he  abdicated  and  left  them  all  in  what  is 
well  known  as  "  a  regular  fix," — however  cheerful  he  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  trials,  the  thought  of  the  long  absence  of  his  nephews 
very  often  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  He  would  sit  down  in  the 
evening  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  face  towards  the  north,  as  if 
he  was  looking  for  their  return  in  that  direction,  and  wonder  what  they 
were  doing,  and  how  it  was  he  had  had  no  tidings  of  them,  forgetful 
that  no  human  foot — excepting  their  own — had  ever  traversed  those 
weary  leagues  of  jungle  that  stretched  away  between  where  he  sat  and 
the  Forest  Country  of  Yaliba.  Little  did  he  dream  that  imless  they  bore 
well  up  with  their  left  shoulders  to  the  east  and  their  faces  to  the  south, 
they  would  be  lost  in  that  unexplored  space — left  blank  on  our  largest 
maps — about  which  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  mysterious  lake 
country  on  its  border  nearest  the  Bed  Sea,  or  by  the  Nile,  where 
Livingstone  was  lost  to  the  world  for  so  many  months. 

Could  his  eye  have  pierced  through  the  pathless  forest,  and  seen  the 
company  of  happy  faces,  which — though  still  so  far  away — were  turned 
towards  him,  he  would  have  slept  as  soundly  that  night  as  if  they  had  all 
been  assembled  in  the  cabin  of  his  good  ship  the  GoriUoy  with  a  fair 
wind  blowing  gently  behind,  and  the  green  shore  of  old  England  within 
sight 

There  were  songs  and  music,  beauty  with  her  sweetest  smile,  in  the 
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sunshine  <^  which  love  basked  round  the  camp-fire  in  the  forest  that 
evening,  fast  nearing  the  Gaboon  country,  for  they  had  been  journeying 
towards  it  a  long  month,  meeting  only  with  such  adventures  as,  seasoned 
with  a  little  danger,  are  the  very  salt  of  life  to  young  manhood,  and 
were  much  nearer  than  they  were  aware  of 

The  old  Captain's  heart  seemed  lighter  when  the  appointed  day  arrived 
for  ihe  great  elephant-hunt  which  had  been  long  talked  of,  and  for  which 
great  preparation  had  been  made,  especially  in  the  way  of  provision,  as 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  hunters  to  go  some  distance,  and  not  return 
for  a  week  or  two. 

The  natives,  who,  in  their  way,  are  skilful  elephant-hunters,  and 
understand  their  habits  had  told  the  Doctor  that  the  huge  ft^riimftlg  had 
their  fEtvoorite  feeding-grounds,  and  that  they  knew  where  the  trees 
grew  which  bore  the  leaves  they  were  most  partial  to,  and  there  they 
were  sure  to  be  found.  The  sailors  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
such  a  change,  and  the  owner  of  the  large  man-trap  was  sadly  put  out, 
because  none  of  his  shipmates  would  lend  a  hand  in  carrying  it  with 
them,  until  the  Doctor  told  him,  that  if  an  elephant's  foot  got  in  it,  he 
would  walk  away  with  it  as  easily  as  a  man  moves  in  a  slippy. 

A  great  number  of  Fans  joined  the  expedition,  for  they  are  very  fond 
of  elephant-meat,  and  knew  that  the  Englishmen  would  place  no  value 
on  any  portion  of  the  animal  they  killed,  excepting  the  tusks.  They 
were  loaded  with  tobacco,  rum,  and  biscuits,  while  the  sailors  carried 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  arms  of  every  description,  and  knew  that  they 
should  kill  more  buffiidoes  and  deer  than  they  should  require  for  food ; 
for  with  such  a  force  as  they  mustered  few  animals  could  escape^  as  they 
would  be  able  to  surround  a  large  space  of  forest. 

The  Fans  believed  in  an  old  tradition  which  had  come  down  to  them 
through  many  generations,  that  there  were  elephants  much  larger  in  the 
remote  forest  to  the  north,  than  any  they  had  ever  seen,  and  that  these, 
and  the  gorillas,  were  the  survivors  of  a  race  ages  ago  extinct  every- 
where beside  in  the  world. 

Ab  they  sat  smoking  beside  their  largest  camp-fire  on  their  first 
evening  in  the  forest,  the  Doctor  alluded  to  this  tradition,  and  said, 
^'  How  few,  excepting  those  pretty  well  versed  in  geology,  are  aware 
that  at  some  remote^period  of  time — of  which  we  have  no  record — the 
elephant  was  a  native  of  England;  as  is  proved  by  the  many  fossil 
remains  that  have  been  found,  not  only  of  adults,  but  also  young  ones 
that  perished  while  sucklings,  as  they  had  not  even  cut  their  teeth. 
Nor  so  far  as  is  known,  are  there  any  elephants  alive  in  the  present 
day,  that  come  near  the  dimensions  of  those  extinct  monsters  called 
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mammoths  (though  elephants),  whose  bones  have  been  discovered,  and 
whose  tusks  were  often  three  or  four  feet  longer  than  any  of  our  known 
living  species." 

*'  Nor  are  there  any  whose  tusks  curve  Uke  those  habitants  of  an 
older  world,*'  said  the  Chaplain,  who  had  joined  the  expedition,  and  who 
held  it  a  sacred  duty  to  be  at  his  post  when  danger  was  neac ;  ^'  as  for 
size,  there  is  nothing  now  to  compare  with  theuL  One  discovered  at 
Ilford  was  nearly  thirteen  feet  in  length,  another  found  in  Essex  was 
two  feet  in  ciix;umference,  while  some  have  been  dredged  up  that 
weighed  two  hundred  pounds  each ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  the 
ivory  is  as  sound  as  if  the  elephants  had  only  been  killed  a  year  ago. 
Owen,  in  his  *  Fossil  Kemains,'  says,  *  the  tusks  of  the  extinct  elephant, 
which  have  reposed  thousands  of  years  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  which 
washes  the  shore  of  Britian,  are  not  always  so  altered  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  purpose  to  which  (new)  ivory  is  applied;'  he  might  have  said 
m3rriads  of  years,  from  the  supposed  age  of  the  strata  in  which  some  of 
the  fossil  remains  have  been  discovered." 

*'  There  must  have  been  some  sharpish  fighting  in  those  early  ages," 
said  Harry ;  '^  an  elephant  with  a  tusk  thirteen  feet  long,  and  two  in 
circumference,  would  make  a  hole  like  a  cannon-ball  in  the  hull  of  the 
enemy  he  struck," 

''We  shall  never  find  living  such  monsters  as  peopled  this  old 
world,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Only  now  and  then  are  their  huge  bones 
dredged  up  from  the  ocean,  or  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  deep 
excavations,  where  they  were  buried  so  long  ago  that  there  is  nothing 
remaining  on  the  fisu^e  of  the  earth  to  tell  of  the  undated  period  when 
they  ranged  over  its  surface— a  surfeu^e  which  no  human  being  ever 
trod ;  as,  ages  ago,  it  was  buried  under  other  strata,  which  the  primitive 
gorillas  may  perchance  have  passed  over,  through  the  progressive  stages 
that  perhaps  branched  out  and  ended  in  our  cannibal  friends  the 
Fans." 

"  Leave  Darwin  alone.  Doctor,"  said  the  Captain;  "if  you  can  pick  up 
a  stone  anywhere,  you  always  save  it  to  throw  at,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  original  thinkers  of  this  age,  for  he  always  assigns  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  a  good  one  too.  If  we  have  descended  from 
the  gorilla,  no  one  can  say  we  haven't  improved." 

The  Fan-hunters  had  a  large  fire  to  themselves,  and  amused  one 
another  in  their  way,  for  they  were  not  without  their  tale-tellers,  and 
when  the  Doctor  stole  round  to  listen  to  the  story  that  caused  so  much 
laughter  among  them,  he  found,  through  the  interpreter,  that  it  bore 
some  resemblance  to  our  old  tale  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  was  about  some 
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manikin,  that  used  to  hide  in  the  leaves  where  the  elephant  was  feeding, 
get  taken  up  by  its  trunk  and  swallowed,  playing  Old  Boots  while 
inside;  then  coming  out  in  the  same  manner  as  our  English  Tom 
Thumb  escaped  from  the  cow,  and  the  Doctor  pondered  long  at  the  close 
resemblance  between  the  two  stories,  and  marveUed  much  how  the 
same  ideas  could  have  been  conveyed  to  a  tribe  of  savages  so  far 
removed,  forgetting  (as  I  here  venture  to  hint)  that  it  might  have  been 
picked  up  by  one  of  the  natives  at  the  coast,  who  understood  a  little 
broken  English,  and  by  him  put  together  in  the  Fan  language  a  very 
little  time  before  the  Doctor  heard  it,  as  the  sailors  are  very  fond  of  the 
stories  foimd  in  our  old  Chop  Books. 

On  the  following  day  they  not  only  came  upon  elephant  tracks,  but 
had  to  scramble  through  the  young  suckers  and  broken  boughs  they 
had  torn  and  trampled  down  while  feeding.  And  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  come  up  to  leeward,  almost  close  to  where  a  large  herd  was  still 
browsing  on  their  favourite  branches.  Their  approach  would  have  been 
heard  but  for  the  caution  given  by  the  natives,  who  moved  along  as 
noiselessly  as  a  gentle  stir  of  air,  that  scarcely  gives  motion  to  a  leaf. 

The  reason  why  they  came  up  so  close  without  being  discovered,  to 
where  the  herd  was  feeding,  was,  that  few  trees  bearing  the  leaves  they 
like  grew  within  the  space  they  traversed,  and  that  they  found  it 
di£Scult  to  get  along  the  track  the  elephants  had  made,  and  filled  up 
with  the  litter  of  broken  branches  and  trampled  underwood,  that  sprang 
into  its  place  again  as  soon  as  freed  from  their  heavy  footsteps.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  hunters  came  up  to  leeward  of  the  large  herd,  and  so 
near,  that  they  were  able  to  look  at  the  elephants  through  a  low  covert, 
which  spread  along  their  front,  like  the  young  coppice  sometimes  seen 
on  the  border  of  our  English  woods,  that  springs  up  after  a  three  years' 
clearing  of  the  underwood. 

"  There's  plenty  of  ivory  there.  Doctor,"  whispered  Harry,  "  if  we 
could  but  get  it ! " 

"  And  plenty  of  feet  to  make  jelly  of  the  whole  lot  of  us,  if  we  should 
be  in  their  way  when  they  make  a  rush  to  escape,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
<<  I  should  have  liked  the  party  better  if  there  had  been  a  less  number." 

"  I'm  afraid  we've  got  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing  here,"  said  the 
Captain,  taking  out  his  pocket  telescope ;  "  why,  Uiere's  a  whole  fleet  of 
'em — some  the  size  of  three-deckers.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  cut  that 
lot  out." 

"  Some  of  the  Fans  are  afraid,"  said  ihe  Chaplain ;  "  they  have  been 
creeping  through  the  underwood,  as  near  the  herd  as  they  could  venture 
with  safety,  and  report  that  there  are  three  or  four  "  royal "  elephants. 
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not  feeding  with  the  herd,  and  say  that  these  are  the  worst  to  be  feared. 
Omemba — the  Snake,  as  they  call  him,  through  his  method  of  wriggling 
along  fiat  on  the  ground — says  there  are  not  less  than  a  score,  and  some 
of  them  the  largest  bull  elephants  he  ever  saw.  He  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  liie  bravest  of  the  Fan  hunters,  yet  is  afraid  of  attacking  so  many, 
and  says  that  where  one  goes  all  the  rest  will  follow." 

As  the  Chaplain  ceased  speaking,  a  gun  was  fired,  which  started  the 
wh(^e  herd,  and,  what  was  worse,  caused  them  to  rush  along  over  the  verj 
ground  occupied  by  the  hunters.  Though  every  man  gave  way,  and  the 
very  earth  shook  under  their  heavy  tramp,  yet  the  sailors  were  not  the 
fellows  to  sheer  off  without  giving  the  enemy  a  broadside,  which  they 
did  by  taking  advantage  of  the  trees,  and  firing  from  their  trunks  at  the 
elephants  as  they  passed.  Several  of  the  elephants  were  wounded, 
though  not  one  fell ;  and  this  seemed  to  madden  them ;  for,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  escape,  they  turned  round  upon  the  hunters,  while  the 
cowardly  Fans  set  off  as  fiist  as  they  could  run,  with  two  "royal 
elei^ants  "  close  upon  their  heels. 

"  This  is  turning  the  tables  with  a  vengeance,"  said  the  old  Captain, 
as  the  Doctor  gave  him  "  a  leg  up  "  into  a  tree ;  "  instead  of  being  the 
hunters,  we  are  the  hunted." 

Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  either  their  Captain,  Chaplain,  or 
Doctor,  the  sailors  rushed  along  after  the  herd,  with  the  young  lieu* 
tenant  at  their  head ;  for  they  had  come  out  to  liunt  elephants  and  get 
ivory,  and  tusks  they  would  have,  at  any  sacrifice.  So  the  brave  tars 
went  rushing  along,  having  a  pop  whenever  they  got  a  chance ;  for  all 
was  one  to  Jack,  whether  he  hit  a  trunk  or  a  tail,  or  lodged  his  shot 
in  the  rump.  When  he  struck  one,  there  was  a  loud  hurrah,  and  away 
they  scuttled  after  the  next,  for  they  were  too  nimble,  and  kept  too  sharp 
a  look-out  ahead  to  be  trampled  upon. 

''  Hit  him.  Jack  !  give  it  him  ! "  shouted  one  sailor  to  another.  "  Fve 
had  a  dozen  shots  at  him,  and  I  think  another  dozen  will  about  do  for 
him,  though  he's  got  stowage  enough  for  a  whole  barrel  of  bullets." 

So  the  meny-hearted  sailors  went  rushing  along,  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  a  side  firing  away  at  an  elephant  as  he  thundered  along  over 
the  ground  in  the  middle,  their  shot  seeming  to  have  about  as  much 
effect  on  him  as  if  it  had  been  poured  into  a  well-crammed  woolsack. 

One  sailor  forged  ahead  and  got  into  a  tree,  and,  when  the  elephant 
passed  under  the  outlying  branch,  dropped  on  his  back,  letting  fsdl  his 
gan  at  the  same  time,  then  shouting  to  his  shipmates  to  come  on  deck, 
and  offering  to  "  lend  them  a  hand  up."  But  Jack  had  not  a  veiy  long 
ride  before  he  was  swept  off  as  he  passed  nnder  another  branch;  then  he 
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called  to  his  mates  to  "  lay  hold  of  that  rope  behind  [pointing  to  the 
tail],  and  pull  the  lubber  up." 

One  or  two  elephants  in  the  long  run  were  knocked  over ;  but  still  the 
sailors  gave  chase  to  those  that  were  ahead,  saying  that  "  they  could 
pick  up  the  disabled  craft  when  they  sheered  round." 

What  caused  the  Fan  hunters  to  decamp  so  suddenly  was  an  old 
tradition  in  which  they  are  firm  believers — ^that  some  of  their  tribe  had 
injured  the  "  royal "  elephants,  and  that  after  death  their  spirits  had 
entered  the  animals  and  impelled  them  onward  to  trample  down  the 
Fans,  and  that  these  '^  possessed  "  elephants  could  not  be  killed.  Omemba, 
who  was  a  kind  of  elephant  witch-finder,  was  credited  with  the  power  of 
discovering  the  animals  these  spirits  had  entered,  by  the  evil  expression 
of  their  eyes,  and  had  declared  that  there  were  several  of  them  among 
the  herd.  It  was  this  announcement  which  terrified  them ;  and  when 
the  elephants,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape,  bore  down  headlong  on  the 
hunters,  the  afiiighted  Fans  were  as  convinced  as  if  they  had  seen  the 
heads  of  the  demons  thrust  out  of  their  mouths  between  the  tusks,  that 
most  of  them  carried  ling-tailed  imps  in  their  insides. 

As  for  the  sailors,  they  chased  the  elephants  as  they  would  have  done 
^e  ships  of  an  enemy  that  were  trying  to  escape,  hurrying  on  under  everj- 
stitch  of  canvas,  and  when  they  were  fairly  blown,  hauling  up  to  get  theii* 
wind  again  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  off  once  more,  shouting  and  firing, 
and  bringing  down  a  prize  every  now  and  then,  until  the  long  shadows 
of  the  trees  gave  warning  that  evening  was  drawing  nigh.  Meantime 
the  Captain,  Chaplain,  and  Doctor  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  trees  they 
had  mounted — all  within  hailing  distance— by  several  "  royal "  elephants, 
who  kept  turning  up  their  evil  eyes  at  them  while  they  paced  about  the 
rugged  stems. 

(To  be  contmued,) 
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1.  LiriiigBtoiie. 

2.  HoUud,  GsnDknj. 

3.  Flow. 

4.  CliAd,Hide,Aaen,DeDj. 

5.  Hue,  Acid,  Cite,  Edeu. 

6.  (^[te,aiow,Bope,Ewer. 

7.  Isis,  Soon,  looa,  Snap. 

8.  BDdi,'nato,Stop,HDpe. 

9.  Wuur,  Erne,  Auto,  Best. 

10.  Cirptognph. 
Her  ohanu  oroiuid,  Uie  en- 

ch&Dtreafl ,  Memory,  thre  «, 
A  obftrm  that  Bootlies  the 

mind,  uid  iveeteuB  too  ! 
Bat  is  her  magic  ool;  felt 

Say  thT0O(h  what  brighter 

realms  aha  bids  it  flow  : 
There  thy  bright  train,  im- 

mort*!  Friendibip,  Boor, 
No  more  to  part,  to  mingle 

tean  no  more. 

11.  Contented. 

12.  Cborchworden. 

13.  Eje-gtau. 

14.  The  Standard. 

15.  Aahby-de-to-Zonch. 
IC.  North  Shields. 
17.  Newcostle-nndsr-LTno. 
IB.  LeightoD  Buzurd. 

19.  Sttattord-on-ATon. 

20.  BeerajBton,Uoni<»Btle. 

21.  Enigma. 


22.  Cryptograph. 
If  the  Boom  of  yoor  bright 

eyns 
Have  power  to  raise  sooh 

Alaok,  in  ma  what  Btrsngo 

affeot 
Would  they  work  in  mild 

While*  yoQ  ohid  me,  I  did 

How    then     might    yoor 

Aa  You  Like  It. 

23.  Breoknookahira. 

25,  CarmartheiiBhire. 

20.  Carnarvonshire. 
27.  Denbighshire. 

2B.  Flintahire. 

29.  Herionethahire. 

30.  Montgomery  ehire. 

31.  PembrakeBhiro. 

32.  Baduorahire. 

33.  Cbigwell,  Empworth, 

34.  ToU-egg.ram. 

35.  Bargain. 

36.  Tent. 

37.  Harrison     Ainaworth, 
The  M  ieer'  a  Daaghter. 

PiCTDBB  Pdzzlb  No.  TII. — "  O  reedy 
PicTUBB  Puzzle  Ko.  VUI. — " 


38.  Cryptograph. 

Hark,    hark,    the    lark    at 

heavan'a  gate  ainga. 

And  Phceboa  'gins  anae^ 

Uis  ateeds  to  water  at  thoae 


And    winking    Horj-bnds 


My  Udy  aweet,  arise ; 

Arise '.  Arise '. 

Shaketptart. 

39.  Chart. 

40.  Carker,  Dombey . 
11.  Allegorical. 

42.  Proctaatination. 

43.  Honourable. 

44.  EBtraagomonta. 

45.  Imperiona. 

46.  CiBBar, Antony,  Fompej'. 

47.  Horteniia. 

48.  Heljotropea. 

49.  Coronella. 

50.  China  Aatera. 

51.  Nemophila. 

52.  Lobelias. 

53.  Violeta. 

54.  Daitiea. 

55.  Dandelion. 


1. 

My  f-Tst  the  weary  Bailor  loves 

(But  take  ita  Latin  form). 
The  ablative  then  clearly  proves 

Him  sheltered  from  the  atorm. 
My  tec<md  with  a  Bmiling  face 

Awaits  him  in  mjjirat. 
My  whole  a  country — 'tis  the  place 

For  wine  to  quench  your  thirst. 


Word  Squares. 


Proper. 

3. 
An  ecclesiastic. 
A  Latin  poet. 
A  fish. 
A  garden. 

4. 
A  place  of  buainc 
To  anticipate. 


5. 
A  platform. 
A  town  in  Palestine. 
A  metal. 
A  town  in  Umbria. 


A  plant. 
To  praise. 
A  province  of  India. 

Buried  Towns. 

7.  Take  a  leader  by  that  place. 

8.  In  the  yard  were  fat  hens  and 

cocks  feeding. 

9.  Go  where  you  may,  over  the 

hills  and  over  the  river. 
IG.  He  made  a  cowardly  onset  on 

11.  He  is  worth  ingots  of  gold. 

12.  I   am   going   to  see   Stephen 

Field. 

13. 

I  am  a  word  of  1 3  letters. 
My  4,  7,  G  is  equal. 
My  9.  12,8,  5,8,  11  is  to  fight 
My  13,  2,  1  is  deUcate. 
My   10,  5,   13,  is  seen  in  almost 

every  house. 
My  3,  5,  4  is  a  juice. 
My  vilioU  ia  a  reproach. 

It. 
My  0,  6,  8  is  a  title. 
My  9,  2,  8,  5  means  kind. 
5Iy  5,  2,  1  is  a  plaything. 
My  4,  3,  5,  7  ia  to  quote. 
My  8,  7,  9,  5  is  repose. 
And  my  whole  is  a  famous  battle. 
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15. 

Cryptograph. 

5z2bbk. 
Kn  cb,   d1  4nk  kn  cb,  k5zk  ea 

k5b  Ojbakeni  : 
Il5bk5bl    'kea    4ncbbl    e4    k5b 

2e4x,  kn  ay88bl 
K5b     ahe46a     z4x     zUnra     n8 

nyklzGbnya  8iilky4b, 
Nl  kn  kzib  zl2a  z6ze4ak  z  abz  n8 

klnycbba, 
z4x  CO  nwwnae46  b4x  k5b2  ?  kn 

xeby  kn  anahbbw, 
4n  2nlb ;  z4x,  co  z  abbbw,  m  azo 

rbb4x 
K5b  5bzlk  kg5,  z4x  k5b  k5nyaz4x 

4zkylzb  a5ngia 
K5zk  8hba5  ea   5bel  kn,  'kea  z 

gn4ay22zken4 
Xbpnykho  kn  cb  rea5bx. 

16. 

My  whole  rode  forth  from  his  lordly 
hall, 
His  lordly  hall    in   the   north 
ooimtree ; 
He  was  a  stalwart  knight^   and 
tall, 
And  a  noble  lord  of  high  degree. 

Lord  Henry  hath  donn*d  his  armour 

bright 
And  mounted  his  goodly  steed ; 
Plying  my  last  to  that  fatal  fight, 
He  hurried  at  topmost  speed. 

O  !    madly   Lord  Henry  charged 

that  day ; 
^y  first  I  wean  was  that  stubborn 

fight ; 
But  cold  and  stiff  on  the  earth  he 

lay, 
When  fell  the  shades  of  night. 

17.  No  more  stars. 

18.  Neat  leg. 

19.  I  met  my  Delia. 

20.  Into  my  arm» 


21.  Made  moraL 

22.  Nine  thumps. 

23.  Lo,  I  stray. 

24.  I  am  Teiy  strong;  behead 
me,  and  I  am  generally  strong  ; 
curtail  me,  and  I  can  be  weak  or 
strong. 

25.  My  whole  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish an  article ;  behead  me, 
and  I  am  a  man's  name ;  behead 
and  curtail  me,  and  I  denote  ex- 
istence. 

26. 

"  O,  Mary,  go  and  call  the  caMle 

home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee." 
"  Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches, 
Lips  whose  dewy  scarlet  teaches 
Poppies'  paleness — " 
"  Far  from  the  hum  and  toi  1 
Of  a  city's  endless  strife. 
The  Jlotoers  with    gentle  pathos 

speak 
Of  a  holier,  happier  Ufa" 

27. 

^<  The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy 

mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the 

neighboring  hilL" 
"  The  fi^shes  all  listen, 
Their  tails  flap  and  glisten.'* 
"  Wait  for  the  waggon. 
And  we*ll  all  have  a  ride." 
"  But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking 

his  rest, 
With    his  martial    cloak    around 

him." 

28. 
'^  The  sun  in  heaven  was  shining 

gay> 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that 
day." 
"  The  stately  homes  of  England 
How  beautiful  they  stand." 
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"  O'er  Longleat's  toioers,  o*er  Cran- 
boume's  Oaks 
The  fiery  herald  flew, 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stone- 
henge, 
The  rangers  of  Beaulieu." 

Poets. 

29.  The  endless  number  nominated 
yearly  surprises  one  not, 

30.  Man's    instinct  leads  to  only 

nonsense. 

31.  Can  old  wits    prefer    endless 
raillery] 

32.  British    usurpers    receive  no- 

thing sweet. 

33.  My  old  office  remains  empty. 

34. 

Ciyptographs. 

"  Phie,  txepvx  qxifzp  as  pqx  Ikvx, 

Kel  thzlx  hn  vaexvm  rkm, 

Pa  rqxix  mae  pkwxi  gqxxic  pqx 

ykvx 
Rzpq  qacwzpkovx  ikm." 

"  Sai  qxix  saivaie  kel  vacp  z  pixkl, 
Kzpq  skzepzet  cexwc  kel  evar  ; 
Kqxix  rzvlc  zifxkchikovm  cwixkl 
Cxxf  vxetpqxezet  kc  z  ta." 

"Saioxki,    fm    cae,"  pqx    qxifzp 

gizxc, 
"  Pa  pxfwh  pqx  Iketxiahc  tvaaf  j 
Sai  maelxi  wqkepaf  aevm  svzxc, 
Pa  vhix  pqxx  pa  pqm  laaf." 

35. 

My  initials  read  downwards  will 
give  the  name  of  a  well-known 
writer,  and  my  finals  upwards  one 
of  his  works. 

A  game. 
To  listen. 
A  card. 
To  gather. 
A  note. 


To  cover. 

A  large  bag. 

Absolute. 

A  pronoun. 

A  band. 

A  blow. 

A  particle. 

A  talon  curtailed. 

A  rascal. 

36. 

I  am  a  word  of  14  letters  and 
name  one  of  the  counties  in  Great 
Britain. 

My  6,  10,  9  is  a  river  in  Yorkshire. 

My  5,  6,  11,  11  is  a  town  in  York- 
shire. 

My  13,  2,  10,  4,  5  is  the  point 
opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 
meridian. 

My  13,  6,  4  is  pai-t  of  a  wheel. 

My  1,  6,  4  is  a  fruit. 

My  1,  2,  4  is  the  particle  of  nega- 
tion. 

My  2,  12,  10  is  to  row. 

My  2,  12,  4,  5  is  a  solemn  affirma- 
tion. 

My  7,  12,  1  is  a  human  being. 

My  8,  9,  11,  11  is  a  hollow  sound- 
ing vessel. 

My  4,  12, 10, 4  is  a  small  fruit  pie. 

37. 

My  second  growing  on  a  tree, 
'Neath  Afric's  sun  you  oft  may  see 

Cherished  by  xnj first. 
But  then  mj first  amid  the  heat 
Will  often  of  my  second  eat, 

Ere  he  quench  his  thirst. 

"My  first  has  an  immortal  soul, 
And  yet  acknowledges  my  whole 

Wherever  he  may  be. 
My  second  marks   the   time   and 

place, 
My  whole  belongs  to  every  race, 

And  every  dynasty. 
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38. 

I  am  a  word  of  ten  letters. 

My  6,  3,  2,  10  is  a  fruit. 

My  4,  5,  10,  3  is  a  part  of  a  ship. 

My  6,  2,  3,  10  is  a  fish. 

My  1,  8,  9,  7  is  part  of  the  inside 
of  a  church. 

My  2,  9,  5  is  a  number, 

And  my  whole  is  a  town  in  Eng- 
land. 

39. 

My  initials  and  Jmals  name  two 
English  colonies. 

A  town  in  Normandy. 

A  fruit. 

Part  of  a  ship. 

One  of  JoVs  friends. 

An  ancient  Greek  goddess. 

A  town  in  Thessaly. 

Faithful. 

Daughter  of  Erectheus'  king  of 

Athens. 
A  part  of  the  day. 
A  measure. 

40. 

I  can  be  spelt  with  one  letter, 

Tho'  rightly  I  have  three. 
I'm  often  found  at  scandal  clubs, 

And  oft  at  a  soir6e. 
The  Temperance  League  uphold  me 
much, 

Th'  intemperate  despise. 
But  every  woman  loves  me,  for 

I  brighten  wits  and  eyes. 
Fine   ladies  like  me    strong  and 
dark, 

Students  pi*efer  me  green  ! 
And  what  I've  done  in  India 

Will  speedily  be  seen. 
For  indigo  is  out  of  gear. 

And  opium's  reign  is  past, 
But  mine 's  in  the  ascendant  now, 

And  it,  I'm  sure,  will  last. 


41. 

Cryptograph. 

Ystx  zoe  usvq  vu  zq  nsp  ws, 
So  uix  mvwiu  gzouzquvy  usx, 
Zoe  vo  uin  svwiu  izoe  mxze  ovui 

uixx, 
TJix  tspouzvo  onlqi  roxxu  mvcesun. 

42. 

I  am  found  in  the  mom,  but  not 
in  the  noon ; 

I  am  found  in  the  knife,  but  not  in 
the  spoon ; 

I  am  found   in  blue,  but  not  in 
pink  ; 

I  am  found  in  tin,  but  not  in  zinc ; 

I  am  found  in  coals,  but  not  in  the 
fire; 

I  am  found  in  the  vane,  but  not  in 
the  spire. 

The  letters   will   name  a  cele- 
brated poet. 

43. 

My  Jirsl  with  ease  and  power  and 

grace 
Can  nimbly  leap  frt>m    place   to 

place, 
And  seems  to  fancy's  curious  eyes 
A  wanderer  bright  in  starry  skies. 

My  second  hugs  and  wreathes  with 

glory 
Jolm  Barleycorn  of  Bums's  story ; 
'Tis  also  manhood  8  rough  presage, 
Dark  in  youth,  but  white  in  age. 

My  whole  a  plant  once  physic  for 

the  town. 
With  leaves  of  green  and  flowers 

that  change  to  down. 


"  Hs  wot  in  tho  vor;  act  of  sprioc^iig  npon  ine  wfaon  ths  bo>t 
rooked  nneasilf ,  tad  tbe  nudmui  loiiug  hii  boUnoe  wildl;  timw 
oat  hia  irma." 
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Part  II. — Alone  os  the  Watkes. 

tf  tbn  frigftte  was  seen  hull-dowo,  and  hot  tUl  then, 
i  the  crew  of  the  barqne  breathe  ugjun ;  congratulations 
ne  exchanged  over  a  caak  of  nun  freshly  tapped  to 
lebmte  their  lucky  escape.  The  corpse  of  ^e  mate 
IS  lifted  by  two  of  the  revellers,  and  placed  on  a 
ating,  and  then  the  drunken  wretdkes  went  through  a 
rody  on  the  funeral  ceremony.  Taking  the  most  sa- 
ed  names  into  their  profane  lips,  the  burying  party  read 
e  service  through,  amid  the  approving  shouts  of  laughter 
their  comrades,  and  then,  at  its  conclusion,  the  still 
krm  body  of  the  chief  officer  was  ignomiulously 
limed  overboard  with  their  feet. 

at  all  danger  of  the  discovery  of  their  crimes  was  not 

'er.     On  the  following  day  another  man-of-war  was 

1,  and  again  the  crew  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 

dismay.     After  a  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  it  would 

be  better  not  to  run  the  chance  again  of  being  boarded  ;   they  decided, 

therefore,  to  crowd  all  sail  on  the  ship  and  trust  to  her  good  seagoing 

qualities  to  escape.     It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  they  could  but 

manage  to  keep  their  lead  only  a  few  hours  by  dint  of '  carrying  on,' 

when  night  set  in  they  would  easily  elude  the  superior  swiftness  of  their 

pursuers.     The  barque's  helm  was  put  'bard  up'  and  the  yards  were 

'  braced  in,'  as  she  fell  off  from  the  wind.     We  bowled  along  at  a  fine 

rate;  but  the  man-ofwar  bad  sighted  ns,  and,  from  the  numteuvre 
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we  had  effected,  witlumt  doubt  entertaiiied.  some  sQBpicioiia  of  our 
respectability ;  she  in  torn  crowded  all  sail  and  ga^e  chaseb  As  we 
watched  her  bearing  down  on  ns,  we  marked  a  small  white  puff  from  her 
bows,  and  the  next  moment  the  boom  of  a  distant  gan  gaye  notice  that 
she  demanded  as  a  right  that  we  should  ^  heave  to '  and  abide  an  inspec- 
tion. It  was  a  grim  warning  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and  that  as  soon 
as  she  could  reach  us  with  round  shot  she  would  try  the  efficacy  of  some 
of  those  projectiles.  We  obstinately  held  on  our  course,  like  a  thing 
burdened  with  guilt,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  the  inquisition  of  the 
outraged  law.  The  barque's  masts  were  piled  up  with  a  towering  mass 
of  sails,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  crew  now  rested  in  her  sailing  quaUties. 
The  '  royals '  were  set,  and  the  studding-^ails  and  every  stitch  that 
would  draw,  and  then,  having  given  our  answer  to  the  loud-voiced 
summons,  all  hands  bent  over  the  bulwarks  and  watched  with  breathless 
interest  the  result  of  the  terrible  game  at  which  they  were  playing. 
Like  gamblers,  they  had  staked  their  all  upon  one  cast  of  the  die.  Would 
it  be  life  or  death  ?  Now  one  man  thought  that  the  man-of-war  was 
gaining,  and  expressed  his  opinion  to  this  effect ;  now  another  ruffian 
with  a  foul  oath  swore  that  the  barque  was  leaving  her  pursuers  behind, 
and  that  if  only  our  spars  held  together  we  should  make  good  our 
escape  before  nightflEdl. 

'^  But  soon  the  tongue  of  the  speaker  was  silenced,  for  it  became 
manifest  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  war-ship  was  gaining 
on  them.  She  was  one  of  the  crack  cruisers  that  the  shipbuilders  of 
tiie  royal  dockyards  knew  how  to  build  in  bygone  years,  and  whidi, 
with  the  ^  hearts  <^  oak '  that  manned  them,  made  England  in  very 
deed  what  she  aspired  to  be— the  proud  mistress  of  the  seas.  Those 
hearts  of  oak  we  have  still  in  abundance ;  but,  alas  !  there  is  too  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  crack  Nonpareils  we  have  not.  The 
*  saucy  Arethums/  and  the  ships  of  the  pre-eminence  of  those  composing 
the  flying  squadron  which  Sir  Edward  Pellew  (better  known  as  Lord 
Ei^mouth)  knew  how  to  handle,  and  which  were  the  terror  of  the 
Johnny  Crapeauds,  where  are  they?  We  have  been  completely  out- 
stripped in  the  race  by  our  cousins  over  the  water,  those  go-ahead 
Yankees,  who  seem  to  be  aiming  at  universal  empire. 

^The  frigate — she  was  a  44-gun  ship — was  gradually  overhauling 
us ;  about  this  there  conld  be  now  no  mistake.  After  a  hasty  consoHa- 
inan,  it  was  decided  that  all  the  spare  spars,  and  everything  tfaac 
they  could  most  quickly  lay  their  hands  upon,  should  be  thrown  over* 
board.  The  crew  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  some  of  the  cargo  from 
'tween  decks  was  passed  up  and  hove  overboard.     This  had  a  sensible 
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effidot  on  our  rate  of  sailing ;  but  stOl  the  frigate  had  the  advantage,  and 
it  seemed  certain  that  before  night  set  in  she  would  be  within  range  of 
us  with  her  bow-chasers,  and  would  be  enabled  to  give  us  a  taste  of  her 
metaL  With  her  shot  t^e  could  hardly  fail  in  bringing  down  some  of 
our  masts  or  yards  about  our  ears ;  for  there  could  be  no  better  mark 
than  that  presented  by  the  barque,  as  she  sped  along  with  her  white 
wings  spread  out  like  some  gigantic  sea-bird ;  and  once  any  of  our  plumes 
were  dipped,  £srewell  to  all  hope  of  escape.  It  was  an  exciting  race. 
All  eyes  were  directed  aloft,  as  a  gust  of  wind,  stronger  than  ordinary, 
would  whistle  through  the  rigging  and  bend  the  tall  top-gallant  masts, 
or  cause  the  studding-sail  booms  to  work  backwards  and  forwards  like 
well-made  fishing-rods.  The  wind  continued  to  freshen;  but,  as  our 
pursuer  *  carried  on,^  we  were  obliged  to  keep  the  same  press  of  canvas 
aloft.  It  was  neck  or  nothing,  and  was  the  most  exciting  race  I  ever 
witnessed  ashore  or  afloat, — ^what  turfmen  would  call  a  *  close  thing.' 
Just  then  there  was  a  loud  crash  somewhere  aloft,  and  we  found  our- 
selves eased  of  all  further  trouble  as  to  taking  in  the  fore  top-gallsiht 
studding  sail,  a  step  regarding  the  propriety  of  which  there  had  been 
some  discussion ;  for  the  sail  was  blown  away  from  the  yard  and  boom, 
and  was  seen  like  a  small  white  cloud  in  the  distance.  The  hopes  of 
the  piratical  crew  fell  to  zero  at  this  catastrophe ;  that  it  was  all  over 
with  them  the  greatest  optimist  in  the  gang  imwillingly  allowed.  A 
loud  clamour  arose  among  the  panic-stricken  foreigners  as  to  what  now 
would  be  the  best  step  to  take.  I  shuddered  as  I  heard  one  man  coolly 
say  that  rather  than  let  themselves  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  captain  of 
the  man-of-WBT,  he  proposed  that  the  ship  and  all  her  contents  '  should 
go  up  to  heaven  like  a  sky-rocket*  *  Let  us  all  blow  up  together,*  said 
this  desperado. 

"This  advice  was,  however,  scouted  by  the  majority,  and,  as  the 
proposal  had  no  seconder,  it  was  <fax)pped. 

"  I  felt  somewhat  rdieved.  Another  black-browed  pirate  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better,  and  more  manly,  to  fight  it  out 
with  the  enemy.  *  Let  us  allow  them  to  send  a  boat  on  board,  and  then 
despatch  the  crew  to  look  after  the  mate,  as  they  seem  to  be  so  anxious 
to  know  all  about  us.* 

"  He  meant  what  he  said ;  but  these  fellows  were  base  cowards  at 
heart,  and  had  no  stomach  for  a  fair  fight ;  so  this  also  was  vetoed.  It 
was  easy  enough,  as  one  timid  sailor  observed,  to  kill  the  officer  who 
first  put  his  foot  on  the  deck  ;  but  the  armed  boat* s  crew  of  a  man-of-war 
could  not  be  put  to  death  witiiout  a  hard  struggle ;  and  then  there  was 
the  frigate  herself  to  think  about. 
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''They  were  all  at  their  wits*  end,  when,  as  if  to  sharpen  their 
fiuniltiesy  they  received  a  reminder  from  hla  Majest/s  sh^.  The  frigate, 
'  luffing  up '  a  couple  of  points,  fired  a  round  shot,  which  came  hurtling 
through  the  air,  and,  striking  the  water  close  alongside,  so  as  to  send  a 
column  of  spray  right  over  the  forecastle,  '  ricochetted,'  and  then  buried 
itself  in  the  sea  far  ahead.  But  their  hour  of  retribution  had  not  yet 
come.  In  luffing  up,  the  frigate's  studding  sails  forward  (which  she  also 
had  set)  were  thrown  suddenly  aback,  and  the  strain  was  more  than  the 
spars  affected  by  the  manoeuvre  could  stand.  In  a  moment  both  the 
top-gallant  and  topmost  studding-sail  booms  were  carried  away,  and  the 
wreck,  falling  over  to  windward,  dragged  the  top-gallant  mast  itself 
after  it  A  ringing  cheer  broke  forth  from  the  lately  downcast  group  of 
sailors  on  board  the  barque.  They  were  saved  at  the  critical  moment ; 
for  the  captain  of  the  bow-chaser  just  fired  had,  in  all  probability,  got 
our  vessel's  range,  and  the  next  shot  would  have  decided  their  fate.  The 
man-of-war  continued  the  chase  ;  but  it  was  clearly  useless,  and  before 
nightfJEill  had  wrapped  sea  and  sky  in  its  sable  mantle  all  danger 
of  pursuit  was  over.  The  frigate  had,  indeed,  set  up  a  new  top-gallant 
mast,  and  with  amazing  smartness  had  '  bent '  a  fresh  sail ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  for  the  heavens  were  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  making  the 
night  starless.  When  morning  broke,  no  sail  was  visible  on  the  horizon. 
It  seemed  as  if  fortune  was  propitious  to  the  consummation  of  the 
crimes  they  contemplated,  and  that  these  desperadoes,  now  for  the 
second  time  so  nearly  captured  red-handed,  would,  after  all,  effect  their 
escape. 

"  At  daybreak,  then,  we  found  ourselves  agion  alone  on  the  waters  ; 
there  was  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north-westward,  and  the  vessel  was 
bowling  along  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour.  The  crew,  however, 
since  the  events  of  the  last  two  days,  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  anxious  eyes 
were  bent  to  windward,  as  fears  were  expressed  lest  another  cruiser 
should  appear  in  sight  and  give  chase,  when  the  luck  might  go  against 
them.  Black  as  ink  were  the  clouds  banking  up  on  the  weather  bow, 
and  it  looked  as  if  a  gale  was  brewing  in  that  quarter.  I  saw  that 
something  was  at  last  in  contemplation  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
prisoners.  The  ringleaders  conferred  together  on  the  poop,  and  it  was 
evident,  by  their  directing  their  ejres  on  the  two  luckless  actives,  that 
tiiey  were  about  to  take  some  steps  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of 
their  charges.     They  soon  came  to  a  determination. 

"  The  captain  and  second  mate  were  called  up,  and,  their  bonds  being 
first  cut  adrift^  they  were  informed  that  it  had  been  decided  that  they 
should  be  turned  adrift  in  an  open  boat     The  poor  wretches  pleaded 
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hard  to  be  spared  such  a  fate,  as  it  would  be  certain  death  to  ihem ; 
at  least,  they  petitioned,  let  them  remain  on  board  till  the  storm,  now 
about  to  set  in,  had  blown  over ;  but  no,  the  brutal  pirates  laughed 
at  their  fears,  and  did  not  scruple  to  inform  them  that  it  was  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  with  the  hope  that  thej  might  soon  meet  their 
deaths,  tiiat  they  confided  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  threatening 
tempest ;  '  and  to  make  certain  doubly  sure,'  said  the  spokesman,  '  we 
are  going  to  turn  you  adrift  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  Dead 
men,  you  know,  sir,'  continued  this  ruffian  in  a  mocking  quasi- 
respectful  tone,  ^tell  no  tales;  at  least,  the  old  proverb  says  so,  and 
we  shall  see  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it  Oh  !  by  the  bye, 
gentlemen^'  he  added,  '  on  second  thoughts,  you  shall  have  some  food, 
for  we  don't  wish  you  to  starve.  Here,  young  'im,'  beckoning  to  me 
with  one  hand,  '  you  are  {at,  and  tender  as  a  chicken  too ;  just  join  your 
kind  friends  there,  and  when  they  b^in  to  feel  hungry  you  can  provide 
them  with  a  meaL' 

"  I  almost  died  with  fear  as  I  heard  this  terrible  mandate  uttered  by 
the  jeering  wretch,  who  spoke  as  if  the  whole  thing  was  really  a  very 
good  joke.  The  crew  laughed  their  approval,  and  one  among  them 
called  out  to  me  '  to  look  alive,'  which  sally  provoked  another  shout  of 
approbation.  In  vain  I  implored  them  each,  severally  and  collectively, 
to  have  mercy  on  me  ;  that  I  would  promise  not  to  divulge  anything, 
but  would  work  hard  and  do  their  bidding. 

"  I  might  just  as  well  have  asked  for  mercy  from  a  ^mished  tiger. 
As  I  was  being  led  to  the  gangway,  my  brother  asked,  and  obtained 
leave  to  bid  me  good-bye.  He,  poor  fellow,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
came  up  to  where  I  stood,  and  embraced  mo  affectionately,  bidding  me 
keep  up  my  spirits  and  not  despair.  As  he  clasped  me  in  his  arms  I 
felt  something  forced  down  the  front  of  my  loose  sailor^s  shirt  I  knew 
how  powerless  he  was  to  help  me,  and,  feeling  for  his  distress,  strove  to 
hide  the  tears  which  would  flow  down  my  cheeks.  The  parting  only 
lasted  a  few  moments.  I  was  forced  into  the  boat  in  company  with  the 
two  officers,  and  then,  after  handing  us  down  a  couple  of  oars,  '  to  pull 
to  Pemambuco,'  as  they  jestingly  said,  the  boat  was  oast  adrift,  and  we 
dropped  astern.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  ship  was  lost  to  view,  and 
we  were  alone  on  the  waters. 

"I  confess  I  cried  bitterly,  and,  as  I  was  only  a  child  at  the  time,  I  need 
not  feel  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  It  was  a  situation  to  have  tried  the 
heart  of  the  stoutest.  As  to  my  companions,  they  seemed  swallowed  up 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  them ;  not  a  word  did 
either  of  them  speak,  but  they  sat  moodily  contemplating  the  waves  as 
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they  lei^)ed  around  the  boat.  The  clouds  had  now  oven^read  the 
heavens,  and  we  watched  with  despair  the  approach  of  what  threatened 
to  be  the  harbinger  of  our  doom.  Presently  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain 
fell ;  then  a  strong  gust  of  wind  sent  the  spray  over  us  in  a  briny 
shower,  drenching  us  through.  It  was  only  a  squall,  however,  and, 
though  the  thunder  rattled  and  the  lightning  played  freely  about  us,  the 
wind  did  not  freshen  into  a  gale.  When  night  came  on,  and  I  began  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  I  bethought  me  of  my  brother's  gift  I  con- 
sidered it  would  be  more  prudent  to  wait  till  it  was  quite  dark  before 
indulging  in  my  meal,  for  I  guessed  the  little  packet  contained  some 
food.  I  now  drew  it  forth,  and  found  some  freak  tinned  meat  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  sail-doth.  I  thou^t  for  a  minute  or  two  whether  I 
should  give  a  morsel  to  my  comrades  :  I  knew  it  was  my  duty  to  do  ao ; 
but^  alas  !  hunger  and  the  idea  of  the  straits  to  which  I  might  yet  be 
reduced  compelled  me  to  decide  against  the  promptings  of  my  better 
nature ;  so  I  nibbled  a  piece  in  secret,  and  then  thrust  the  remainder 
back  into  my  bosom.  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  selfishness,  and  then  the 
grim  joke  of  the.  sailor  as  to  my  &t  condition  recurred  to  my  mind,  and 
I  thought  that  my  continued  plumpnestv  while  my  companions  were 
getting  thinner  day  by  day,  would  yet  be  my  ruin.  The  night  at  length 
passed,  day  brc^e,  and  I  looked  with  anxiety  at  jny  comrades ;  I  thought 
they  looked  at  me  with  himgry  eyes,  but  it  must  have  been  my  evil 
conscience  that  pricked  me. 

"  The  wind  had  risen  with  the  suo,  and  by  tioon  was  blowing  a  fresh 
breeze.  This  increased  all  day,  and  towards  sunset  there  was  a  heavy 
sea  on,  accompanied  with  half  a  gale  of  wind.  We  had  tried  at  times  to 
keep  the  boafs  head  to  the  waves  by  dint  of  pulling  with  the  oars  ;  but 
our  streugth  soon  gave  way,  and  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  task. 
Besides,  life  was  hardly  worth  struggling  for,  as  it  was  only  prolonging  the 
agony.  During  the  whole  day  we  had  not  sighted  a  sisgle  sail,  and 
now  that  night  was  closing  in  with  such  dirty  weather,  there  was  little 
probability  of  our  ever  seeing  another  sunrise. 

*'  With  the  increasing  darkniws  the  wind  increased,  and  the  sea  ragod 
about  our  frail  barque  imtil  all  hope  of  surviving  the  terrors  of  the 
night  was  blotted  out  in  despair.  As  I  look  back  now,  it  really  was 
little  short  of  miraculous  that  our  lives  were  not  sacrificed  over  and 
over  again,  for  the  heavy  waves  broke  over  us  com{detely  and  half  filled 
the  boat ;  indeed,  we  thought  she  would  founder  every  moment,  and, 
tired  and  cold  and  wet  though  we  were,  the  imminence  of  our  peril 
kept  us  awake  and  watchful.  Yet,  through  the  mercy  of  a  kind 
Providence,  my  life  was  preserved.     Towards  morning  the  gale  was  at 
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its  worst,  and  at  length  one  of  our  number  fell  a  victual  to  its  fury. 
A  large  ware  came  towering  above  us  from  ahead.  The  boat,  owing 
doubtless  to  her  being  almost  waterlogged,  did  not  rise  to  it  with  her 
usual  buojan<7 ;  ouriis^  above  us  like  a  huge  serpent^  its  crest  broke 
and  fell  into  the  Ht^  cutter,  and  in  an  instant,  rushing  onward  in  its 
mad  course,  swept  the  second  mate  out  ci  the  boat.  The  poor  wretdi 
gave  one  agonized  cry  for  help ;  but  no  help  could  come.  He  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  for  a  moment  visible  rolling  over  and  over  amid  the 
gleaming  phosphorus  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  which  seemed  to  glow 
like  an  incandescent  mass  of  some  fiery  substance.  His  voice  was  soon 
lost  in  the  roar  of  the  howling  stOTm,  and  our  number  was  reduced  to 
two.  How  haj^y,  I  thought,  was  his  fate  !  for  now,  though  tossing 
about,  the  sport  of  the  mad  seas,  he  no  longer  suffered  -tiie  cruel  pangs 
engendered  by  the  contemplation  of  the  terrible  death  impending  over 
us,  and  to  which  we  were  still  the  victims.  Neither  the  captain 
nor  I  spoke  a  word ;  we  only  waited  with  ^e  etoHd  calmness  of  in* 
difference  for  the  neoct  heavy  sea,  which  would  in  all  likelihood  put  an 
end  to  our  sufferings.  But  the  gale  had  now  treached  its  height  and 
began  to  abate  ;  with  it  the  sea  quickly  iel],  and  the  morning  found  us 
still  living,  though  weary,  wet,  and  hungry.  All  danger  from  the 
violence  of  the  stonn  had  passed  away.  During  the  horrors  of  the 
past  n^ht  my  mind  had  dwelt  mudi  on  the  baseness  of  my  conduct  in 
not  sharing  with  my  companion  the  food  mj  brother  had  given  me. 
I  had  determined,  did  he  survive  till  daybreak,  to  atone  for  my  selfish- 
ness.  Accordingly,  I  drew  out  the  remains  of  the  fresh  meat,  and  gave 
the  captain  half.  The  sight  of  the  food  gladdened  the  poor  starving 
wretdi.  He  snatched  out  of  my  hand  the  miMrsel  I  offered  him,  and 
swidlowed  it  with  avidity.  On  finishing  his  share,  he  demanded  some 
of  mine.  I  attempted  to  Expostulate  with  him,  and  reminded  him  that 
I  need  not  have  given  him  anjrthing.  Though  naturally  a  kind^iearted 
man,  his  hunger  made  him  selfish,  and  I  was  obliged  to  yield  up  a  moiety 
of  that  I  had  retained  for  mjsel£  It  was  only  a  just  punJHhment  for 
my  greediness,  as  the  captain  took  care  to  inform  me  while  devouring 
before  ray  eyes  the  succulent  morsel  he  had  robbed  me  o£  This  gone, 
starvation  stared  us  in  the  face,  and,  what  was  more  unendurable, 
we  were  maddened  by  an  intense  thirst.  I  did  not  suffer  as  much  ^ 
from  this  as  my  companion,  and  he,  refusing  to  believe  my  assertion 
that  I  had  no  drinkables  about  me,  made  me  strip,  and  examined  my 
clothes. 

''  As  ^e  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  our  craving  for  drink  increased.    The 
late  commander  of  the  barque  seined  to  suffer  intensely.     His  tongue 
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swelled  in  his  mouth,  and  I  £ftncied  in  my  terror  that  his  mind  began 
to  wander.  He  lay  down  on  the  thwarts  moaning  with  agony,  and 
every  now  and  then  raising  his  head  and  glaring  at  me  with  an  ex- 
pression^  that  almost  froze  my  blood  with  fear.  Hbrrible  stories  that  I 
had  heard  as  a  boy,  of  men  in  open  boats  opening  the  veins  of  th^ 
dead  and  living  shipmates  and  sacking  the  Uood,  recurred  to  ma  I 
had  often  read  such  aoooonts  with  a  fearful  interest^  kud  now  it  seemed 
as  if  I  was  to  share  the  fate  of  such  hapless  wretches. 

The  sun  commenced  to  descend  the  heavens,  and  my  comrade  got 
worse.  He  at  length  spoke,  and  told  me,  in  accents  husky  and  broken, 
for  his  voice  seemed  positively  to  rattle  in  his  throat— of  his  intention  to 
drink — unable  to  proceed,  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  my  breath  almost 
left  my  body  with  horror,  as  I  waited  to  hear  his  dreaded  resolve,  for  it 
could  be  nothing  less,  I  felt  certain,  than  a  determination,  vamjnre-likey 
to  suck  my  blood — some  stlt  water.  I  breathed  once  more.  I  implored 
him  not  to  do  so,  for  that  if  he  imprudently  indulged  his  raging  thitst 
by  a  draught  of  Uus  briny  beverage,  it  would  certainly  kill  him.  He 
said  he  did  not  care,  and  leaning  over  the  boaf  s  gunwale,  and  scooping 
up  the  water  in  both  hands,  he  drank  copiously  of  it  After  slaking 
his  thirst,  he  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber.  You  cannot  imagine  with  what 
overwhelming  terror  I  watched  the  sleep  of  this  man.  Cooped  up  in 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  small  cutter,  I  sat  almost  touching  him,  and 
felt  my  utter  helplessneas  to  contend  against  him  were  he  to  attempt 
my  destruction  in  a  fit  of  insanity.  I  was  a  boy  of  tender  years,  and 
he  was  a  full-grown  man ;  so,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  for  my  apparent 
cowardice.  I  should  say  those  few  hours  of  expectation  were  the  most 
fearful  I  have  ever  passed.  I  must  own  to  a  dark  and  wicked  thought 
once  having  crossed  my  mind,  as  I  sat  there  with  my  adiing  eyeballs 
riveted  on  the  flushed  countenance  of  the  sleeper.  For  a  moment  the 
devil  put  the  thought  into  my  head  that  I  could,  by  an  exertion  of  all 
my  strength,  push  him  overboard,  as  the  boat  roUed  over  on  one  side  in 
the  hollow  of  the  swelL  Shuddering,  I  dismissed  the  thought,  and  felt 
I  was  no  better  than  the  cruel  pirates  who  had  turned  me  adrift  thus 
to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst.  I  uttered  a  prayer  for  forgiveness  and 
mercy,  and  then  continued  my  fearful  vigils,  for  I  felt  I  could  never 
close  my  eyes  more  while  that  man  was  my  only  companion.  He  had 
been  sleeping  now  for  four  hours,  breathing  heavily  the  while,  when 
about  sunset  he  suddenly  awoke  with  a  wild  scream.  The  fearful  event 
I  had  anticipated  had  now  only  too  surely  come  to  pass.  I  was  alone 
on  the  wide  sea  with  a  madman  !  Oh  !  how  unspeakably  terrible  was 
the  expression  of  the  face  which,  with  every  feature  contorted  with 
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fiendish  malignity,  glared  at  me  from  the  stem-sheets  of  this  small  boat, 
while  I  sat  in  the  bows  only  a  few  feet  distant !  God,  I  felt^  had  de- 
serted me,  and  I  was  left  to  die  under  the  hands  of  this  creature — a  fate 
lees  preferaUe  than  that  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  some  wild  animal. 
I  could  not  move  as  I  encountered  his  scowling  eyes,  lit  up  as  they 
were  by  that  fearful  light  which  is  seen  alone  in  the  orbs  of  those 
imhappy  mortals  from  whoso  soul  reason  has  fled.  Our  eyes  met,  and 
he  yelled  forth  his  triumph.  like  a  tiger  making  ready  to  seize  his 
prey,  he  jumped  up,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  springing  upon  me,  when 
the  boat  rooked  uneasily  as  it  descended  the  side  of  a  long  smooth- 
sur&ced  wave.  The  weight  of  his  body  as  he  rushed  along  from  thwart 
to  thwart  '  listed '  it  on  one  side  still  further ;  the  madman,  feeling 
himself  losing  his  balance,  wildly  threw  out  his  arms.  In  his  un- 
Kanoning  haste  he  had  not  calculated  on  the  unstable  footing  under  him. 
It  was  too  late  to  save  himself;  he  had  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  with  a 
hoarse  curse  of  despair  the  wretched  man  fell  backwards  into  the  water. 
Animated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I  quickly  put  out  an  oar 
and  pulled  the  boaVs  head  round  and  away  from  himj  but  it  was 
unnecessaiy,  for  the  captain  of  the  barque  did  not  rise  to  the  surface 
again.  I  felt  thankful  for  my  preservation,  for  any  death  was  preferable 
to  that  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a  raving  lunatia  I  felt  weak  and 
very  ill  too,  and  knew  that  I  was  sroking  into  the  last  sleep  which 
knows  no  waking,  and  must  soon  follow  my  two  companions ;  at  least 
it  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  die  quietly,  though  it  was  very  sad  to 
breathe  one's  last  with  no  mother  or  friend  to  soothe  one's  dying 
moments.  First  glancing  round  the  horizon,  I  lay  down  on  the  thwarts 
in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat,  and  fell  into  a  dreamless  slumber.  How 
long  I  sl^t  I  know  not,  but  I  was  awaked  by  hearing  a  loud  voice 
shouting  out^  *  Boat  ahoy  !  D'ye  hear  there,  boat  ahoy  1 '  and  at  the 
same  moment  there  was  a  rushing  sound  as  of  water  rippling  against 
the  bows  of  a  ship.  With  a  great  exertion  I  raised  myself  into  a  sitting 
attitude,  and  found  that  there  was  a  great  ship  in  full  sail  within  a  few 
feet  of  my  little  vessel.  On  trying  to  jump  on  my  legs  to  answer  back 
the  hail,  I  found  I  was  too  weak.  I  fell  back  again,  feebly  muttering 
a  wish  that  they  would  take  me  on  board.  Weakness  had  deprived  me 
of  my  voice  also,  and  I  well  remember  being  filled  with  the  agonizing 
thought  that  I  should  be  left  behind,  after  all  But  the  same  voice 
again  shouted  out  lustily,  '  Hard  a  starboard  1 '  and  only  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  vessel — which  I  saw  was  a  man-of-war  by  her  guns — 
from  running  me  down.  Many  people  now  came  rushing  to  the  ship's 
side.     I  had  enough  strength  left  in  me  to  take  off  my  cap,  and  wave 
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it  once  or  twice  over  the  rail.  My  signal  was  seen,  for  I  oould  hear 
some  one  singing  out,  '  Lay  the  yards  square,' '  Starboard  main  braces,' 
'  Square  away.'  I  knew  what  that  meant.  They  were  going  to 
^  heave  to.'  Again  the  boatswain's  and  his  mate's  whistles  were  heard 
shrilly  sounding,  and  their  gruff  voices  bellowed  out  in  chorus,  *  Away 
there,  port  cutters.'  There  was  the  loud  whirr  as  the  yards  flew  round, 
a  creaking  noise  I  could  hear,  and  then  a  splash,  as  the  boat,  lowered 
away  from  the  blocks  at  the  '  davit '  head,  struck  the  water.  Then  the 
sound  of  oars  was  audible,  and  in  another  minute — though  it  seemed  to 
me  like  an  age— there  was  a  slight  shock ;  my  boat  was  seijoed  by  stout 
hands ;  some  one  jumped  in.  I  could  hear  a  man's  voice  exclaim  in  a 
compassionate  tone,  '  Poor  boy ! '  I  was  lifted  up,  the  ecstatic  feeling 
that  I  was  saved  came  over  me,  and  that  is  all  I  remember. 

"  To  conclude.  I  was  taken  <m  board  the  man-of-war,  which  proved  to 
be  his  Majest/s  ship  CcUpumia.  She  was  indeed  the  very  vessel  which 
had  hailed  us  a  few  da3rs  before,  and  in  endeavouring  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  whose  captain  the  chief  mate  had  been  murdered.  On  recovering 
my  senses,  I  mustered  up  sufficient  strengUi,  with  the  aid  of  a  litUe 
brandy,  to  narrate  all  the  fearful  events  which  had  brought  me  to  my 
present  position.  I  was  told  that  two  days  after  they  had  paited  from 
the  barque  they  encountered  the  man-of-war  which  had  chased  ub 
imsuccessfully.  From  them  they  learnt  ihe  real  character  of  the  barque, 
for  the  description  of  the  two  vessels  tallied  so  exactly  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  they  were  identical,  and  the  captain  immediately  retraced 
his  steps  to  chase  the  pirate.  Well,  to  make  a  Icmg  story  short,  the 
Ccdpwmia  luckily  sighted  the  barque  after  a  three  days'  chase.  A 
round  shot  this  time  carried  away  the  foretopmast,  for  they  'carried  on' 
again  and  tried  to  escape.  He  sent  a  couple  of  boats  with  well-«uniied 
crews  to  board  her.  The  mutineers  did  not  dare  to  show  fight>  bat 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  taken  to  Rio  de  Jan^ro,  and  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  l^e  long  war  with  France,  they  were  tried  there 
by  a  naval  court  Six  of  them  were  strung  up  at  the  yard-arm,  and 
the  rest  sent  to  the  mines  in  Brazil,  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  My  brother  and  the  carpenter  were  of  course  released,  and 
joined  the  Ccdpurnia^  in  which  vessel  I  had  already  shipped. 

"That  was  the  way,  sir,  I  first  joined  the  navy." 
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THE   MOLE,    A    MINER. 
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[HE  Mole,  from  its  excavating  propensitiesy  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  performs  its  sabterranean 
labours,  may  be  considered  a  prototype  of  the  men  who 
dig  out  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  pass  a  wearisome 
portion  of  their  lives  in  its  deep  recesses. 
The  miner,  who  pursues  his  way  through  the  rocks  and  the  earth, 
oonstruots  his  galleries  and  chambers  with  stajrs  and  supports,  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  operations  with  security  :  gradually,  obstructions  are 
removed,  and  his  progress  is  thus  facilitated.  So  with  the  mole ;  the 
clever  little  animal  plods  with  unwearied  assiduity  underground,  boring 
through  the  earth,  constructing  tunnels,  storehouses  for  food,  chambers 
for  its  young,  and  sagaciously  making  passages,  not  only  as  hunting- 
grounds  for  the  worms  on  which  it  chiefly  subsists,  but  as  a  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  surprise.  In  this  latter  precaution  the  mole  offers  a 
prudent  example  to  the  human  miner,  who  is  often  careless  in  providing 
for  his  own  safety.  We  read,  sometimes,  of  tunnels  and  railroads  and 
canals,  falling  in,  or  giving  indications  of  insecurity,  after  immense  sums 
of  money,  and  human  labour,  have  been  expended  in  making  them.  The 
instinct  of  the  mole  in  its  tunnelling  operations,  supplies  the  want  of 
science.  Like  a  thoroughly  experienced  contractor  or  engineer,  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  for  such  purpose  is  considered,  and  a  greater  or  less 
depth  of  earth  is  driven,  according  to  circumstances,  as,  whether  the 
excavation  is  near  the  surface,  or  under  a  stream  or  road — ^the  most 
minute  attention  being  given  to  its  perfect  security,  and,  let  me  add, 
with  the  mole  Uiis  never  fails, 
A  gentle  upheaving  of  the  earth  on  the  surface,  and  the  casting  forth 
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of  a  finely-pulverized  mould,  show  the  busy  creature  at  its  labours ; 
and,  if  the  works  are  laid  open,  we  can  trace  their  wonderful  con- 
trivance, and  gain  some  idea  of  the  instrument  that  creates  them. 

The  subterranean  estate  of  the  mole  consists  of  the  habiUUton^  or 
fortress,  the  nest  in  which  the  female  mole  rears  her  young,  and  the 
galleries,  or  hunting-grounds,  in  which  the  animal — always  sleek  and 
plump — would  appear  to  carry  on  a  thriving  provision-business  on  its 
own  account.  The  fortress  is  shaped  as  a  dome,  and  is  constructed  of 
earth,  finely  beaten  and  compressed  together  by  the  little  architect.  At 
the  base  of  the  interior,  a  circular  gallery  communicates  with  a  smaller 
upper  gallery,  by  means  of  five  passages,  which  run  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances, and  a  central  chamber,  or  dormitory,  which  opens  to  the  upper 
gallery  by  three  passages,  while  others  lead  away  from  the  lower  gallery 
in  different  directions. 

Like  a  skilful  strategist,  the  mole  provides  for  its  retreat,  in  case  of 
surprise  from  its  relentless  enemies  the  mole-catcher  and  the  gardener. 
To  secure  such  facilities,  it  provides  a  passage  which  leads,  at  first, 
downwards,  from  the  central  chamber ;  then  upwards,  until  it  joins  one 
of  the  highroads,  which  the  animal  keeps  always  open.  These  passages 
are  formed  by  pressing  the  earth  until  it  becomes  smooth  and  compact, 
while,  to  provide  against  detection,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
molehills  thrown  up.  A  short  time  since,  while  walking  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  my  house  in  Devonshire,  my  little  boy  drew  my  attention 
to  an  agitation  of  the  mould  near  a  footpath.  I  concluded  immediately 
that  a  mole  was  making  havoc  with  my  smooth  grass,  and,  approaching 
rapidly  and  cautiously,  I  suddenly  pressed  down  the  two  ends  of  the 
mole-run,  hoping  that  I  should  thiis  catch  the  marauder ;  but  although 
the  action  was  almost  instantaneous,  the  little  animal  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  one  of  his  subterranean  i*etreats,  and  it  was  only  by  using  a 
trap  afterwards  that  I  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  justice. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mole  traverses  its 
passages  is  related  by  Henri  Le  Court,  a  Ft^nch  refugee  during  the 
revolution  of  1793.  This  gentleman  distinguished  himself  as  a 
naturalist,  and  made  researches  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  mole.  He 
watched  an  opportunity,  and  when  the  animal  was  out  on  its  feed,  at 
one  of  the  most  distant  points  from  its  fortress  (to  which  spot  the  mole's 
highroad  leads),  Le  Court  placed  along  the  course  o^that  road,  between 
the  mole  and  the  fortress,  several  little  camp-colours,  the  staff  of  each 
being  a  straw,  and  the  flag  a  bit  of  paper,  at  certain  distances^  the 
straws  penetrating  down  into  the  passage.  Near  the  end  of  the  sub- 
terranean road  he  inserted  a  horn,  the  mouthpiece  of  which  stood  out 
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of  the  ground.  When  all  was  ready,  Le  Court  blew  a  blast  loud  enough 
to  frighten  all  the  moles  within  hearing  out  of  their  propriety ;  and  the 
little  gentleman  in  velvet,  whose  presence  at  the  spot  he  had  well  ascer- 
tained, was  affected  accordingly.  Down  went  the  little  flags  in  succes- 
sion, with  an  astonishing  celerity,  as  the  terrified  mole,  rushiug  along 
towards  its  retreat,  came  in  contact  with  the  flag-straws,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  its  swiftness  was  equal  to  the  speed  of  a  horse  at  a  good 
round  trot. 

The  nest  in  which  the  female  mole  produces  her  young  is  distinct, 
and  usually  distant  from  the  habitation,  and  is  not  always  crowned 
with  a  hillock,  but  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  much  larger  than  the 
ordinary  molehills.  It  is  made  by  enlarging  and  excavating  the  point 
where  three  or  four  passages  intersect  each  other  ;  the  bed  of  the  mole 
is  formed  of  young  grass,  root-flbres,  and  herbage. 

Through  the  passages  which  lead  from  the  nest  the  mole  brings  the 
food  for  its  young,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  shows  all  the  exemplary  ten- 
derness of  a  good  parent ;  though,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  this  is  not  of  long 
continuance,  for  the  aflections  of  the  animal  are  transitory. 

The  mole  has  a  most  voracious  appetite,  and,  from  the  structure  of  its 
teeth,  indulges  only  in  animal  food,  chiefly  earth-worms,  which  it  skins 
with  marvellous  dexterity  before  eating  ;  mice,  lizards,  frogs,  and  birds 
contribute  to  vary  its  repasts,  but  it  has  a  strong  aversion  to  toads,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  acrid  secretions  in  their  skins.  "  Plenty,  and 
often,"  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  of  living  with  the  mole,  for,  its  diges- 
tion being  very  rapid,  the  craving  for  food  is  incessant,  and  even  a  short 
fast  might  be  fatal  to  the  animal.  When  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will 
attack  and  devour  one  of  its  own  kind.  To  absorb  so  much  food  renders 
a  good  supply  of  water  necessary,  and  this  the  little  contriver  obtains  by 
making  a  run,  or  passage,  from  its  habitation  to  the  nearest  pond  or 
ditch.  If  this  should  be  too  distant,  the  clever  animal  sinks  small  wells 
in  the  shape  of  upright  shafts,  or  holes,  to  contain  rain-water.  Very 
often  these  tiny  reservoirs  may  be  seen  brimful  of  water. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  should  give  you  some  description  of  the  mole, 
and  this  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  simply  as  possible,  my  earnest  desire 
being  to  lead  your  thoughts  to  the  Great  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and 
to  show  you  how  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  of  His  creatures 
have  been  &8hioned  for  every  purpose  of  their  existence.  The  mole  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  Living  underground,  it  possesses  all  the 
essentials  necessary  to  such  a  condition.  The  body  is  stout  and  thick ; 
the  snout  is  long,  pointed,  and  of  great  strength,  to  enable  it  to  burrow 
in  the  earth ;  and  this,  together  with  the  large  bi^d  hands  and  feet,  are 
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yeiy  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  palms  of  the  hands  are  always  tamed 
outwards,  or  backwards ;  the  wide  hands  are  the  great  instruments  of 
action,  performing  the  offices  of  a  pickaxe  and  shovel  in  excavating  ; 
the  claws,  or  nails,  are  strong,  flat,  and  trenchant^  and  all  these  qualities 
unite  admirably  to  help  the  animal  in  its  labours. 

If  you  could  watch  the  mole  in  its  mining  operations,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  the  ease  and  r^idity  with  which  it  works.  The  ^^  pickaxe 
and  shovel "  of  the  animal  (to  which  I  have  alluded)  perform  tiieir  dis- 
tinctive duties  with  wonderful  accuracy,  the  little  workmoi  leaving 
nothing  incomplete,  the  earth  being  dug  and  pulverized  into  extreme 
fineness,  and  then  carefully  pressed  and  smoothed  into  shape. 

You  have  probably  seen  a  mole,  but  you  may  not  have  examined  it 
very  closely,  or  you  must  have  admired  the  soft,  short-cut,  velvety  coat 
it  wears.  Now,  this  comfortable  covering  of  the  little  animal  is  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  wearer ;  no  particle  of  soil  can  adhere  to  it ; 
it  is  singularly  fine,  yielding  in  every  direction,  and  offering  no  re- 
sistance to  the  touch.  Thus  the  mole  is  not  impeded  in  its  retreat  fiom 
danger  while  retiring  backwards  (as  it  always  does  in  peril),  nor  in 
turning  round  (which  the  size  of  its  passages  would  not  permit),  but 
tail-foremost,  imtil  it  arrives  at  a  junction  of  passages,  when  its  flight  is 
head-foremost^  as  with  other  animals.  Now,  if  this  fhr  happened  to  be 
coarse,  the  progress  of  the  mole  would  be  difficult — ^first,  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  fur,  and  then  by  its  acting  as  a  brush,  so  as  to  choke  up 
the  galleries,  by  removing  the  loose  earth  from  the  sides  and  ceiling. 
Thus  you  will  perceive  how  the  softness  of  the  fur  obviates  both  these 
effects.  The  tail,  though  short,  possesses  a  powerful  sensitive  feeling, 
and  so  ^es  notice  to  the  mole  of  any  danger  from  behind. 

Instead  of  its  ordinary  black  colour,  the  mole  is  occasionally  foond 
yellowish,  white  or  grey,  and  even  orange. 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancients  that  the  mole  was  d^cient  in  the 
organ  of  sight^|but  such  is  not  the  case.  "  The  smallness  of  the  eyes," 
as  Pennant  observes,  ''  is  to  the  mole  its  peculiar  happiness,  a  slight 
degree  of  vision  being  requisite  for  an  animal  ever  destined  to  live 
undeiground.  Had  these  organs  been  laiger,  they  would  have  been 
perpetually  liable  to  injuries  by  the  earth  falling  into  tiiem ;  but 
nature,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  has  not  only  made  them  very 
small,  but  also  covered  them  very  closely  with  fur.  AnafcomistB 
mention,  besides  these,  a  third  very  wonderful  contrivance  for  .their 
security,  and  inform  us  that  each  eye  is  furnished  with  a  certain 
muscle  by  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  exerting 
them,  according  to  its  exigencies." 
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The  sight  of  ihe  animal  appears  to  be  designed  for  operating  as  a 
warning  only  on  emerging  into  light ;  and,  indeed,  for  an  animal  living 
underground,  more  acute  light  would  only  be  an  incumbrance. 

That  the  amount  of  vision  supplied  to  the  mole  is  amply  sufBcient  is 
i^own  by  an  ^cperiment  made  by  M.  Le  Courts  who,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  habits  of  this  curious  animal  This 
gentleman  took  a  spare  water-fnpe,  or  gutter,  (q)en  at  both  ends.  Into 
this  pipe  several  moles  were  introduced  successively.  As  long  as  the 
spectators  stood  motionless,  the  introduced  mole  made  the  best  of  its 
way  Uirough  the  pipe,  and  escaped ;  but  if  they  moved,  or  if  even  a 
finger  was  raised,  the  mole  stopped,  and  then  retreated.  Several 
repetitions  of  the  same  experiment  were  made,  with  the  same  result. 

I  have  shown  how  the  eyes  of  the  mole  are  sufficient  for  its  use  and 
protection ;  so  in  the  organs  of  hearing  and  smelling  the  animal  is  by  no 
means  deficient.  The  mole  has  no  external  ears,  and  Hunter  observes 
that  such  are  not  to  be  found  in  many  animals  whose  lives  are  spent 
underground,  because  the  earth  assists  considerably  in  vibration; 
besides,  the  external  ears  would  be  an  impediment  to  the  animal  in 
burrowing.  A  small  opening,  capable  of  being  closed  or  otherwise  at 
pleasure,  leads  to  the  internal  i4)paratus  of  hearing,  which  is  effectually 
defended  by  bristles  from  the  intrusion  of  earth  or  sand.  The  sense  of 
smelling  must  be  unusually  acute  in  the  mole,  to  enable  it  to  pursue  and 
capture  its  prey  with  the  faydMty  it  does,  for  we  know  how  quickly 
the  worms,  upon  which  it  preys,  retire  at  the  smallest  movement  of  the 
earth  in  which  they  live.  The  mole  will  penetrate  banks  of  earth  after 
worms  lodged  in  their  interior,  and  hunt  for  them  in  the  richest  parts  of 
the  field,  or  on  the  edges  of  dung-heaps,  guided  chiefly  by  the  scent, 
which  directs  it  in  the  midst  of  darkness  to  its  food.  The  gluttonous 
propensities  of  the  mole  lead  it,  after  having  exhausted  the  preserves  in 
its  hunting-grounds,  to  wander  from  its  concealment  to  the  surface, 
during  the  fine  nights  of  summer,  in  search  of  snails  and  worms  in  the 
grass ;  but  here  it  frequently  falls  a  prey  to  its  keen-eyed  adversary  the 
owl,  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  dainty  morsel. 

Like  all  great  feeders,  the  mole  indulges  in  a  proloi^^ed  nap  after  the 
gratification  of  its  appetite.  This  sleep,  generally  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  lasts  for  about  four  hours,  or  longer,  when  hunger  awakens  the 
animal  to  fresh  exertions.  While  you,  my  young  friends,  are  tranquilly 
enjoying  the  repose  of  the  nighttime,  the  mole,  re-animated  by  a  desire 
for  food,  is  pursuing  with  relentless  activity  the  game  in  its  hunting- 
grounds,  and  making  repairs  and  additions  to  its  subterranean  estate. 

The  Tcdpa  EwropcBa,  or  common  mole,  the  subject  of  my  remarks, 
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abounds  in  most  parts  oi  Europe,  except  the  utmost  north  and  utmost 
south.  It  seems  to  have  a  particular  prefn^ence  for  our  own  country, 
where  its  old  English  name,  Mouldtvarp  or  Mauidnoarp  (from  the 
Saxon  molde,  mould,  and  toeorpan,  to  throw  up),  is  still  employed  in 
some  places.  Whether  the  animal  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
"  poacher  "  on  forbidden  ground,  and  treated  (when  caught)  acoordinglY 
— ^that  is,  hung  to  a  tree,  as  is  practised  in  my  part  of  the  countiy, — or 
whether  its  burrowing  propensities  are  sufficiently  misdiievous  to  merit 
such  a  punishment,  is  a  matter  of  question.  Agriculturists,  however,  do 
not  regard  the  little  animal  with  favour,  and  a  war  of  extermination  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  traps,  and  the  active  ehiployment  of  travelling 
mole-catchers.  Farmers  declare  that  the  mole  injures  the  soil  by- 
thinning  it  of  earth-worms,  that  loosen  the  soil  by  their  boring  opera- 
tions, rendering  it  more  porous,  and  thus  more  nutritive  to  plants.  But 
to  this  we  may  urge  that  an  oveivabundance  of  earth-worms  might 
prove  more  injurious  to  the  soil  tiian  the  tunnelling  of  the  painstaking 
mole.  The  farmer,  perhaps,  has  more  reason  to  complain  when  he 
traces  his  enemy  excavating  among  his  grain-fields,  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  the  blades  are  rising.  Then,  again,  in  extensive  sheep-walks, 
the  subsoil  which  the  moles  throw  up  forms  a  good  top-dressing  to  the 
short  grass,  the  roots  of  which  they  do  not  appear  to  injure.  It  has 
even  been  asserted  that  sheep-walks  from  which  the  moles  have  been 
extirpated  have  become  deteriorated  in  the  character  of  their  produce, 
and  the  proprietors  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  them  again.  The 
friends  of  the  mole  maintain  also  that  it  destroys  the  wireworm,  the 
plague  of  the  farmer  and  the  gard^ier,  besides  all  kinds  of  grubs 
deposited  in  the  ground. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  I 
may  observe  that  some  persons  are  too  apt  to  attribute  evil  propensities 
to  many  inofiensive  little  animals  that  cross  their  path,  from  old  pre- 
judices or  popular  fancies,  without  reflecting  on  the  possible  good  such 
ci^eatures  may  efiect.  A  patient  watchfulness  of  the  habits  of  animals 
will  correct  many  of  the  errors  that  too  often  deform  the  understanding. 

As  Milton  says, — 

Is  not  the  earUi 
With  TarlouB  living  creatures,  and  the  air 
Beplenished,  and  all  these  at  tliy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?     Know'st  thon  not 
Their  lan^^age  and  their  ways  ?    They  also  know 
And  reason  not  contemptibly.    V7ith  these 
Fine  pastime. 


%    gusshui    ftgcKb. 


CHAPTER  I. — THE  LSDETECTED  CRIUE. 

SO  those  who  Imve  voyngeil  over  distant  cliinea,  whether  by 
land  or  sea,  or  to  auch  aa  have  devoted  themselves  in  the 
quiet  of  their  studies  to  worka  of  travel,  it  has  douhtlesa 
occurred  aa  a  singular  circumstance  that  natives  inliabit- 
g  countries  which  have  had  no  comnmnication  one  with 
another  possess,  in  common,  certain  superstitions.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  the  "  touch  of  nature  "  whicli  the  great  poet  says  "  makea  the  whole 
world  kin,"  but  more  of  that  legendary  lore,  which,  like  the  "  sagas  "  of 
our  Scandinavian  forefathers,  forms  an  unwritten  literature,  if  I  may  »o 
define  it, — a  fact  which,  to  my  mind,  proves  the  affinity  existing  between 
the  different  members  of  the  vast  family  of  the  human  race.  Wide 
apart  as  the  poles  though  sections  of  mankind  may  be,  there  is  an 
invisible  chain  of  sympathy,  which,  like  the  thin  wire  now  throbbing  at 
the  bottem  of  the  stormy  Atlantic  with  messages  of  peace  and  goodwill 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  binds  all 
nationalities  together  and  testifies  to  our  common  origin. 

Among  these  superstitions  is  that  of  the  "  were-wolf,"  which  used  to 
prevail  in  the  Germany  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  "  loup-garou  "  of 
France,  as  the  creature  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  sorcerer  in  the 
form  of  a  wolf  was  called.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  man  was  actually 
publicly  executed  in  the  Low  Countries,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  the  imputed  crime  of  being  able  to  change  himself  at  will 
into  a  "  werewolf,"  so  that  this  belief  was  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
ignorant.  Before  recounting  the  singular  legend  I  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Kussian  peasant,  and  which  is  somewhat  similar  in  its 
2q 
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general  characteristics  to  the  above  tradition  of  the  *<were-wolf^"  I  will 
give  an  extract  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Indian  papers 
which  seems  to  bear  on  the  origin  of  this  superstition.  The  truth  of  the 
narratire  maj  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  attested  by  witnesses  whose  veracitj 
cannot  be  impeached. 

The  Delhi  GazetU  of  September,  1852,  says, — 

'*  About  seven  years  ago,  a  trooper  in  attendance  on  Bajah  Hurdat 
Sing,  of  Bondee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghagra  river,  in  the  Bahraetch. 
district,  was  passing  near  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  that  river, 
when  he  saw  two  wolfs  cubs  and  a  boy  drinking  in  the  stream.  He 
had  a  man  with  him  on  foot,  and  they  managed  to  seize  the  boy,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  took  him  up  on  the  pommd 
of  his  saddle,  but  he  was  so  wild  and  fierce  that  he  tore  the  trooper's 
clothes  and  bit  him  severely  in  several  places,  though  he  had  tied  his 
hands  together.  He  brought  him  to  Bondee,  where  the  Rajah  had  him 
tied  up  in  his  artillery  gun-shed,  and  gave  him  raw  flesh  to  eat ;  but  be 
several  times  cut  his  ropes  and  ran  ofl*,  and  after  three  months  tiie  Bajah 
got  tired  of  him,  and  let  him  go.  He  was  then  taken  by  a  Cashmere 
mimic,  or  comedian,  who  fed  and  took  care  of  him  for  six  months ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  also  got  tired  of  him,  for  his  habits  were 
filthy,  and  let  him  go  to  wander  about  the  Bondee  bazaar. 

''  One  day  he  ran  off  with  a  joint  of  meat  from  a  butcher's  shop,  and 
soon  after  upset  some  things  in  the  shop  of  a  '  bunneea,'  who,  having  a 
bow  at  hand,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him.  The  arrow  penetrated  the  boy^s 
thigh.  At  this  time  Sanaollah,  a  Cashmere  merchant  of  Lucknow,  was 
at  Bondee  selling  some  shawl  goods  to  the  Bajah  on  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  marriage.  He  had  many  servants  with  him,  and  among  them 
one  called  Janoo,  a  lad,  and  an  old  man  named  Bamzan  Khan.  Janoo 
took  compassion  upon  the  poor  boy,  extracted  the  arrow  from  his  thigh, 
had  his  wound  dressed,  and  prepared  a  bed  for  him  under  the  mango 
tree,  where  he  himself  lodged,  but  kept  him  tied  to  a  tent-pin.  The 
youth  would  at  that  time  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh.  To  wean  himfrx>m 
this  custom,  Janoo,  with  the  consent  of  his  master,  gave  him  rice  and 
pulse  to  eat.  The  lad  rejected  them  for  several  days,  and  ate  nothing ; 
but  Janoo  persevered  and  by  degrees  made  him  eat  the  baUs  of  rice 
which  he  prepared  for  him ;  he  was,  however,  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  in 
bringing  him  to  do  this.  The  odour  from  his  body  was  very  offensive, 
and  Janoo  accordingly  had  him  rubbed  with  mustard-seed  soaked  in 
water,  after  the  oil  had  been  taken  from  it,  in  the  hope  of  removing  the 
smelL  He  continued  this  for  some  months,  and  fed  him  upon  rice, 
pulse,  and  flour  bread ;  but  the  odour  did  not  leave  him.     The  lad  had 
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hardened  marks  npon  hk  knees  «nd  elbows,  from  having  gone  on  all 
fours.  In  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  np  under  the  tree, 
with  a  good  deal  of  beating,  and  rubbing  his  joints  with  oil,  he  was  made 
to  stand  and  walk  upon  his  1^  like  othor  human  b^ngs.  He  was 
never  heard  to  utter  more  tiian  one  articukite  sound,  and  that  was 
'  Aboodeea,'  the  name  of  the  little  daughter  of  the  Oashmere  mimic, 
who  had  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  for  whom  he  had  shown  some 
kind  of  attadmient  In  about  four  months  he  began  to  understand  and 
obey  signs.  He  was,  by  means  of  them,  made  to  prepare  the  hookah, 
put  lighted  charcoal  upon  the  tobacco,  and  bring  H  to  Janoo,  or  present 
it  to  whomsoever  he  pointed  out. 

"  One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying  under  tiie  tree  near  Janoo,  the 
latter  saw  two  wolves  come  up  stealthily  and  sm^  at  the  boy.  They 
then  touched  him,  and  he  got  up,  and,  instead  of  being  frightened,  the 
boy  put  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with  him. 
They  capered  round  him,  and  he  threw  straw  and  leaves  at  them. 
Janoo  tried  to  drive  them  off,  but  could  not,  and  became  much  alarmed, 
and  he  called  out  to  the  sentry  over  the  guns,  Meer  Akbar  Allee,  and 
told  him  that  the  wolves  were  going  to  eat  the  boy;  but  when  he  saw  them 
begin  to  play  together,  his  fears  subsided,  and  he  kept  quiet.  Gaining 
confidence,  by  degrees  he  drove  them  away ;  but  after  going  a  little 
distance,  they  returned,  and  began  to  play  again  with  the  boy.  At  last 
he  succeeded  in  driving  them  off  altogether.  Janoo  thought  that  they 
must  have  been  the  two  cubs  with  which  the  boy  was  first  found,  and 
that  they  were  prevented  from  seizing  him  by  recognizing  the  smell. 
They  licked  his  face  with  their  tongues  as  he  put  his  hands  on  their 
heads. 

''Soon  after,  his  master,  Sanaollah,  returned  to  Lucknow,  and 
threatened  Janoo  to  turn  him  out  of  his  service,  unless  he  let  the  boy  go. 
He  persisted,  however,  in  taking  the  boy  with  him,  and  his  master 
relented. 

'^  He  had  a  string  tied  to  his  arm,  and  led  him  along  by  it,  and  put  a 
bundle  of  clothes  on  his  head.  As  they  passed  the  jimgle,  the  boy  would 
throw  down  the  bundle,  and  try  to  run  into  the  jungle ;  but  on  being 
beaten  he  would  put  up  his  hands  in  supplication,  take  up  the  bundle, 
and  go  on ;  but  he  seemed  soon  to  forget  the  beating,  and  did  the  same 
thing  at  almost  every  jungle  they  came  through.  By  degrees  he 
became  quite  docile.  Janoo  was  one  day,  about  three  months  after  their 
return  to  Lucknow,  sent  away  by  his  master  for  a  day  or  two  on  some 
business,  and  before  his  return  the  boy  had  gone  off,  and  he  could  never 
find  him  again.     About  two  months  alter  the  boy  had  gone,  a  woman  of 
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the  weaver  caste  came  with  a  letter  from  a  relatLon  of  the  Kajah  Hurdui 
Sing  to  Sanaollah,  stating  that  she  resided  in  the  village  of  Chureyrakotra 
on  his  estate,  and  had  had  her  son,  then  about  four  years  of  age,  taken 
from  her,  some  five  or  six  years  before,  by  a  wolf;  and  ftom.  the 
description  which  she  gave  of  him,  he,  the  Rajah's  relation,  thought  he 
must  be  the  boy  whom  his  servant  Janoo  took  away  with  him.  She 
said  that  her  boy  had  two  marks  upon  him,  one  on  the  chest  of  a  boil, 
and  one  of  something  else  on  the  forehead,  and  as  these  marks  corre- 
sponded precisely  with  those  found  upon  the  boy,  neither  she  nor  they 
had  any  doubt  that  he  was  her  lost  son.  She  remained  four  months 
with  the  merchant  Sanaollah,  and  Janoo,  his  khidmutgar,  at  Lucknow,bat 
the  boy  could  not  be  found,  and  she  returned  home,  praying  that  informa- 
tion might  be  sent  to  her,  should  he  be  discovered.  Sanaollah,  Janoo, 
and  Ramzan  Khan,"  continues  the  correspondent  of  the  Delhi  GuzeUe^ 
"  are  still  at  Lucknow,  and  before  me  have  all  three  declared  that  the  cir- 
cumstances here  stated  are  strictly  true.  TJie  boy  was  altogether  about 
five  months  with  Sanaollah  and  his  servants  &om  the  time  they  got  him, 
and  he  had  been  taken  about  four  months  and  a  half  before.  Janoo 
further  adds  that  he,  after  a  month  or  two,  ventured  to  tie  a  waistband 
upon  the  boy,  but  he  often  tore  it  off  in  distress  or  anger.  After 
he  had  become  reconciled  to  thb,  in  about  two  months  he  ventured  to 
put  upon  him  a  vest  and  a  pair  of  trousers.  He  had  great  dif&culty  in 
making  him  keep  them  on,  with  threats  and  occasional  beatings.  He 
would  disencumber  himself  of  them  whenever  left  alone,  but  put  them 
on  again  in  alarm  when  discovered,  and  to  the  last  often  injured  or 
destroyed  them  by  rubbing  them  against  trees  or  posts,  like  a  beast, 
whenever  any  part  of  his  body  itched.  This  habit  he  could  never  break 
him  of. 

"  I  can  discover,  however,"  adds  the  narrator  of  the  above  statement, 
''no  well-established  instance  of  a  man  who  had  been  nurtui'ed  in  a 
wolfs  den  having  been  found.  There  is  at  Lucknow  an  old  man  who 
was  found  in  the  Oude  Tarai  when  a  lad,  by  the  hut  of  an  old  hermit 
who  had  died.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  wolves  by  this 
old  hermit.  The  trooper  who  discovered  him  brought  him  to  the  king 
some  forty  yeai*s  ago,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  supported  in  comfort, 
being  still  called  *•  the  wjld  man  of  the  woods.'  He  was  one  day  sent  to 
me  at  my  request,  and  I  talked  with  him.  His  features  indicate  him  to 
be  of  the  Tharoo  tribe,  who  are  found  only  in  that  forest.  He  is  very 
inoffensive,  speaks  little,  and  that  little  imperfectly,  and  he  is  still 
impatient  of  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  particularly  with  such  as 
are  disposed  to  tease  him  with  questions.     That  he  Was  found  as  a  wild 
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boy  in  the  forest  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  he  ever  lived  with  wolves." 

Every  schoolboy  knows  of  the  suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  the 
she- wolf,  and  though  the  veiy  existence  of  those  two  founders  of  the 
mightiest  empire  the  world  has  seen  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  yet  if  such 
a  tale  as  the  foregoing  is  to  be  believed,  there  is  nothing  so  very  im- 
probable in  the  myth  which  makes  a  wolf  the  foster-mother  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  most  renowned  race  of  warriors  of  ancient  or  modem  history. 

However,  to  commence  my  story.  Having  obtained  three  years'  sick 
leave  from  India,  where  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  from  that 
'^  b^te  noire  "  of  all  Anglo-Indians  called  by  the  fiEumlty  "  hepatitis,"  I  so 
fSftr  recovered  my  health  during  the  second  year  of  my  return  home  that 
I  determined  to  try  what  a  few  months'  travel  in  Russia,  with  such 
shootiug  as  I  could  manage  to  obtain,  would  do  to  set  me  up.  A  winter 
among  the  eternal  snows  of  the  north  of  Russia,  the  reader  will  allow, 
was  a  decided  change  from  the  stifling  heat  of  the  plains  of  Central 
India.  However,  as  my  liver  had  attained  the  relative  dimensions  of 
that  of  the  unlucky  feathered  biped  whose  destiny  it  is  to  gratify  the 
palates  of  gourmands  when  the  oi^n  in  question  is  dished  up  in  the 
tempting  form  of  "  p4t6  de  foie  gras,"  I  resolved  to  see  if  there  was  any 
virtue  in  the  nipping  blasts  of  the  White  Sea  to  reduce  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  said  organ  to  proportions  more  consonant  with  a  state 
of  health.  Accordingly  I  set  sail  for  "  Holy  "  Russia,  and,  after  a  short 
stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Archangel,  in  the 
north,  and  plunged  into  the  thick,  dark  forests  of  fir  and  larch  with 
which  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  crowned,  and  which  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  everlasting  hills  with  an  evergreen  mantle.  There  are  to 
be  found  the  bear  and  the  wolf,  and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
shooting  some  of  these  animals  that  I  left  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and 
buried  myself  in  the  deep  woods  without  any  companionship. 

When  I  say,  however,  mthoiU  any  companionship,  I  am  not  speaking 
quite  correctly,  for  I  had  engaged  the  services  of  what  we  should  call  in 
India  a  *^  shikarri,"  that  is,  a  huntsman  who  knows  the  neighbourhood 
well,  and  who  can  take  you  to  the  points  most  frequented  by  the  game 
of  which  you  are  in  pursuit  Now,  my  friend  the  "shikarri"  was  a 
strange,  reserved  sort  of  fellow ;  at  times,  indeed,  his  moodiness  would 
deepen  into  moroseness,  and  on  such  occasions  his  company  was  anything 
but  desirable.  I  was  often  on  the  point  of  parting  with  him ;  but  he 
was  an  admirable  huntsman,  and,  when  not  seized  with  his  fits  of  gloom, 
his  conversation,  though  not  entertaining  (for  I  cannot  recall  his  ever 
having  smiled  in  my  presence),  was  often  very  instructive.     He  knew 
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everything  relating  to  the  habits  of  the  game  of  those  regions,  whether 
feathered  or  four-footed,  and  told  me  many  carious  anecdotes  regarding 
them. 

One  day  we  were  out  shooting,  and  suddenly  came  upon  a  wol^  which 
I  shot  dead  at  the  first  discharge.  We  ran  up  to  the  brute  and  examined 
it^  and  found  it  to  be  a  large  and  yery  fierce-looking  specim^i  of  the 
quadruped.  As  we  lifted  its  head  we  saw  the  death  agony  contorting 
its  features  and  imparting  to  their  sharp  outline  a  peculiar  look  of 
undying  malignity.  In  a  moment  or  two,  and  after  fixing  its  eyes,  now 
glazing  in  death,  on  my  comrade,  as  if  it  mistook  him  for  its  slayer,  the 
beast,  with  a  struggle,  expired  at  our  feet.  When  my  companion  looked 
more  closely  at  the  animal  I  remarked  that  he  tx^embled  and  appeared 
ill  at  ease.  After  regaarding  the  face  of  the  wolf  for  a  minute  with  an 
expression  of  fear  on  his  stolid  and  impassive  features,  he  drew  back  and 
was  retiring,  when,  moved  with  curiosity  at  such  an  unaccountable 
exhibition  from  a  man  possessing  the  strong  nerves  which  Imhoff  had 
displayed  on  different  occasions,  I  asked  what  had  alarmed  hinL  Pointing 
to  the  prostrs^  form  of  the  wolf,  he  exdaimed,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
''  Did  you  not  see  the  marked  way  in  which  it  looked  at  me  when  it  was 
dying?" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  and  what  of  that  1  Did  it  know  you  ?  At 
all  events,  it  is  dead  now,  and  cannot  harm  you." 

The  fellow  looked  angrily  at  me,  while  his  face  flushed  crimson  as  he 
marked  my  t<me  of  derision. 

*^  Yes,"  he  said,  ''  but  have  you  not  marked  his  face  ?  Look  at  it  now. 
It  is  not  the  fdce  of  a  wolf  Don't  you  see  the  lineaments  pf  a  man  in 
every  feature  1  Can't  you  recognize,  too,  the  human  expression  iu  the 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  f " 

I  looked  more  closely  at  the  wolf,  and,  true  enough*  there  dawned 
upon  my  mind  the  resemblance  not  only  to  the  features,  but  to  the  veiy 
expression  of  a  man  in  the  countenance  of  the  dead  brute :  it  was  like, 
strangely,  fearfully  like,  the  visage  of  a  wicked,  bad  man. 

I  have  seen  such  a  face,  allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  long 
wolfish  profile,  among  the  busy  assemblages  of  men  in  this  city  of  London 
— the  faoe  of  the  man  who  has  long  ground  down  poor  suitors  or  clients 
with  exactions  for  payment  to  the  uttermost  £Eirthing,  and  who  has 
grown  fat  on  the  proceeds  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  I  have  seen,  too, 
such  an  expi^ession  on  the  face  of  a  man  whom  I  can  recall  to  mind, 
whose  heart  was  as  hard  as  adamant  against  the  prayer  of  the  houseless 
beggar  he  met  in  the  almost  deserted  street  on  a  bitter  cold  ni^t  during 
Christinas,  when  a  warm  fireside  and  every  comfort  awaited  him  at  his 
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own  heartli — a  man  who  told  you,  wiUi  an  tmctuous  satis&ction,  that 
he  prided  himself,  sir,  on  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  starring  wretch  who 
prayed  him,  for  the  great  God's  sake,  to  buy  him  a  morsel  of  bread  from 
the  baker^B  shop,  before  the  brilliant  gaslight  of  which,  as  it  flared  out 
into  the  street,  the  meeting  took  place.  *^  No,  sir,"  says  the  gentleman 
with  the  wolfish  countenance  and  adamantine  heart,  buttoning  up  his 
coat ;  "  we  pay  heavy  poor-rates  enough :  go  to  the  parish.  I  make  it  a 
practice,  on  principle"  (Heaven  save  the  mark !)  "  never  to  give  a  half- 
penny in  the  streets.**  He  turns  away,  and  on  the  morrow,  in  the  grey 
light  of  the  morning,  as  the  cold  east  wind  sweeps  round  the  street  comers, 
and  seems  to  search  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of  Constable  X  41,  as 
that  intelligent  officer  comes  to  relieve  his  shivering  comrade  at  his  post, 
a  figure  is  seen  crouching' on  a  low  door-step  rolled  up  into  a  shape  that 
one  would  think  no  human  being  could  attain.  The  policeman  pushes 
the  miserable  bundle  of  rags,  which  contains  an  immortal  soul  (as  the 
preachers  take  care  to  inform  us  every  Sunday  morning  from  the  pulpit), 
and  the  bundle  of  rags  rolls  over  on  one  side,  but  does  not  move.  The 
policeman  leans  down,  and  discovers  that  the  object  of  his  solidtude  is 
dead.  It  is  the  houseless  boy  who  overnight  had  prayed  the  well-fed 
gentleman,  for  his  Maker's  sake,  to  have  pity  on  him  and  give  him  a 
morsel  of  bread.  The  fece  of  the  wolf  I  had  just  shot  bore  u  singular 
resemblance  to  the  countenance  of  the  man  of  whom  the  above  incident 
is  told,  and  it  involuntarily  recurred  to  me  now,  as  I  pushed  the  carcase 
over  and  left  it  to  rot  in  the  leafy  wilderness. 

When  we  reached  the  small  hut  which  formed  our  head-quarters  I 
determined  to  interrogate  my  companion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strange 
exhibition  of  fear  he  had  displayed.  We  were  sitting,  after  our  meal, 
over  the  wood  fire ;  the  evening  had  gradually  given  way  to  night ;  the 
wind  howled  outside  our  crazy  little  hut  in  a  mournful  manner,  and  the 
cold,  borne  in  upon  us  as  the  night  air  whistled  through  the  chinks  of 
the  wooden  walls  of  the  shooting-box,  induced  us  to  cower  over  the  fire, 
and  heap  on  the  logs  to  make  the  scene  within  look  as  bright  and 
cheerful  as  might  be.  My  comrade,  usually  silent,  seemed  plunged 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  gloom.  Presently  he  shuddered,  and  looked  over 
lus  shoulder  in  a  fearful  manner.  Without  seeming  to  take  notice  of 
this,  I  asked  him  to  replenish  his  glass.  Imhoff  did  not  require  pressing, 
for  it  was  not  oftien  I  offered  him  a  dram  from  the  few  bottles  of  first- 
class  Cognac  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Paris,  and  I  knew  that  he  had 
an  especial  liking  for  the  fiery  stimulant,  which  he  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  tasting  before  engaging  himself  as  my  servant.  After 
somewhat  recovering  himself,  he  broke  silence  of  his  own  accord,  and 
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said,  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  who  wishes 
by  loud  talking  to  dispel  a  feeling  of  fear  he  in  vain  seeks  to  shake  off, 
^'  If  you  wish,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  a  tale.  It  is  true,  and  may  interest 
you."  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Imhoff  commenced  as 
follows : — 

''  You  seemed  surprised  when  I  remarked  to  you  the  stnmg  resem- 
blance that  dead  wolf  bore — ^in  his  face,  I  mean — to  a  man ;  but  perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  of  a  belief — *  superstition '  you  English  people  may  call 
it — that  exists  among  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Hussia.  Where  I 
come  from — that  is,  the  Ural  Moimtains — ^there  is  a  belief  that  a  man 
who  has  murdered  either  of  his  parents  assumes  involuntarily  the  form 
of  a  wolf  once  every  year,  and  that  this  transmigration  takes  place  on 
the  day  and  hour  when  the  foul  deed  was  committed ;  and,  moreover,  it 
is  believed  that^  no  matter  how  distant  he  may  be  from  the  scene  of  his 
<rrime,  he  is  impelled  by  irresistible  promptings  to  return  and  revisit  the 
«xact  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  his  victim  was  shed.  Now,  in  the 
willage  where  I  was  bom  there  lived  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gotzloff :  lie 
vas  single,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  resided  with  his  parents — two 
^d  people.  Gotzloff  was  a  ^  mauvais  sujet ' — what  you  call  a  '  ne'er-do- 
welL'  He  was  a  sullen,  lazy  fellow,  consorting  with  no  one,  and  not 
•even  associating  with  his  parents  more  than  was  necessary  while  taking 
his  daily  meals.  Sometimes  he  used  to  absent  himself  from  his  home 
for  whole  days,  but  the  village  folk  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  his 
unaccountable  absences,  for  he  was  sure  to  turn  up  again.  It  was 
reported  among  the  neighbours  that  he  frequently  quarrelled  with  the 
old  people  at  home,  and  passers  by  the  house  in  which  they  lived 
asserted  that  the  soimd  of  blows,  accompanied  with  cries,  was  heard 
issuing  fix>m  the  cottage,  which  was  situated  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  village. 

''Bad  as  Gotzloff  was,  and  incapable  as  he  seemed  of  the  higher 
passions,  yet  he  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  woman  of 
the  village.  This  attachment  was  regarded  with  repugnance  by  all  her 
friends,  but  to  no  one  was  the  idea  more  hateful  than  to  the  girl  who 
had  inspired  the  passion.  The  mingled  terror  and  aversion  with  which 
she  regarded  her  ill-£Eivoured  lover  were  something  extraordinary.  She 
never  would  suffer  herself  to  be  left  alone,  such  a  dread  had  she  of 
encountering  Gotzlofi*.  Once  when  he  called  to  see  his  enslaver  at  the 
cottage  where  she  resided,  and  found  her  sitting  by  herself  in  the  chief 
room,  to  which  he  had  gained  an  entrance  by  merely  knocking  and 
walking  in,  as  is  the  custom  in  that  part  of  Russia,  she  screamed  with 
nervous  terror,  and,  on  encountering  his  laxge  sinistei'-looking  black 
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eyes  fixed  upon  hers  with  a  fierce  look  intended  to  denote  ardent 
admiration,  swooned  quite  away.  Her  brother  fortunately  entered, 
at  that  moment  but  »he  was  some  time  befpre  she  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  speak.  GotzlofT,  with  his  wonted  obstinacy,  would  not 
take  a  refusal,  but  followed  the  wretched  girl  about  like  her  shadow, 
and  managed  to  intrude  his  presence  on  her  at  times  when  she  least 
expected  it  Her  brother  had  promised  the  pertinacious  lover  a  sound 
thrashing,  but  Gotzloff  managed,  nevertheless,  to  keep  a  whole  skin,  for 
the  truth  was,  he  was  a  very  powerful  man,  and  few  cared  to  measure 
their  strength  with  his.  At  length  one  day,  when  he  had  forced  his 
presence  upon  her  as  she  sat  alone  spinning  in  her  house,  the  young 
maiden,  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities,  was  so  unguarded  as  to  accede  to 
a  promise  he  demanded  at  her  hands.  The  poor  girl,  indeed,  was  in 
such  a  state  of  alaim  that  she  would  have  promised  almost  anything  to 
release  herself  from  his  hated  presence,  and  as  she  afterwards  thought  of 
the  single  condition  or  stipulation  which  must  be  satisfied  ere  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promised  request  could  be  insisted  upon,  she  felt  somewhat 
more  easy  in  her  mind " 

"  And  what  was  the  promise  she  made  ? "  said  I,  breaking  in,  for  his 
narrative  interested  me. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  leaning  forward  and  loweiing  his  voice,  as  if  afraid 
that  the  words  might  be  heard  by  some  listener,  though  we  were  alone, 
and  no  sounds  broke  the  stillness  within  that  cheerless  hut,  save  the 
monotonous  ebb  and  flow  of  his  tones  as  he  spoke,  now  in  a  half-whisper, 
now  in  an  elevated  voice,  and  the  loud  wailing  of  the  night  wind  with- 
out, as  it  swept  through  the  roughly -hewn  logs  forming  the  walls  of  the 
shooting-box, — *'  Sir,  it  was  a  solemn  vow  she  had  registered,  for  it  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  vow  than  a  promise,  as  he  had  insisted  on  her 
taking  the  most  fearful  of  oaths  to  bind  herself  to  fulfil  her  share  of  the 
agreement  in  the  event  of  his  first  doing  the  same.  She  swore  that  if  he 
became  possessed  of  a  sum  of  money  (3,000  silver  roubles,  equal  to  about 
£500  English  money)  she  would  become  his  bride.  There  was  no  other 
condition  attached  to  the  obtaining  of  her  hand  in  marriage — not  even 
that  the  money  should  be  come  by  honestly,  or  that  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  acquired  should  be  openly  made  known.  He  was  to  show  her 
£500  as  his  own  property,  and  she  was  to  yield  her  person  to  him  as  his 
wedded  wife.  *  But,'  she  reasoned  with  herself,  •  how  could  such  an 
indolent,  clownish  fellow  accumulate  such  a  large  amount  of  money  1  * 
for  to  a  Russian  peasant  £500  was  a  vast  sum,  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  condition  ever  being  fulfilled  reassured  her  mind,  until  again  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  oath  she  had  taken  frightened  her  afresh,  and  she 
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was  fiun  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  pardon  for  her  blasphemous  disregard  of 
the  most  sacred  obligations. 

''  Joy  filled  the  wicked  heart  of  the  peasant  as  he  left  his  terror- 
stricken  victim,  whom  he  already  possessed  in  fancy.  Now  he  felt  be 
only  cared  to  live  to  claim  her  as  his  own.  To  look  at  this  dull -featured, 
sinister-looking  man,  you  would  have  thought  that  nothing  so  ennobling 
as  the  passion  of  love  had  any  part  in  his  composition.  Thoroughly  bad 
as  was  his  nature,  he  yet  possessed  this  one  redeeming  trait  of  character, 
and  loved  the  pretty  timid  village  lass  with  his  whole  souL 

'*  Every  one  avoided  €k>tzlofr,  with,  indeed,  one  notable  exception  ; 
and  the  firiendi^p  with  this  individual  only  dated  but  a  very  short  time 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  which  I  am  about  to  relate.  The 
person  honoured  with  the  partiality  of  the  wicked  hero  of  this  tale  was 
a  man  of  a  repute  not  less  evil  than  himsel£  He  was  said  to  be  a 
retired  attorney,  who  had  practised  in  Moscow  with  some  benefit  to  his 
pecuniary  resources,  but  with  great  loss  to  the  reputation  with  which 
every  young  man  should  commence  life.  This  limb  of  the  law,  it  was 
reported,  had  only  lately  returned  fix)m  a  lengthened  visit  (at  GJovem- 
ment  expense)  to  the  extensive  mines  in  Siberia.  He  had  been  deported 
thither,  so  rumour  said  (and  in  this  instance  *  rumour '  could  not  be 
characterized  as  Mying'),  for  forging  the  will  of  one  of  his  clients,  whose 
executor  he  had  made  himself  out  to  be.  The  returned  convict  thought 
his  crime  and  identity  would  be  unknown  in  this  out-of-the-way  place, 
but  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake,  and  with  bitter  rage  became  aware 
of  the  £act  that,  notwithstanding  his  superior  education  and  refinement, 
the  honest  folk  forming  the  humble  society  of  this  remote  hamlet  would 
hold  no  communication  with  him.  At  length  he  noted  the  man  €k>tzloff^ 
and,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  unfold,  resolved  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance. 

^'  The  greed  for  gold  formed  the  chief  incentive  to  all  the  actioos 
which  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  attorney :  for  gold  he  would  do  * 
anything.  It  was  reported  in  the  village  that  the  parents  of  Gotdoff 
were  possessed  of  considerable  wealth  ;  the  old  man  had  kept  the  chief 
village  store,  and  retailed  almost  everything  that  Was  considered  of  a 
luxurious  character  to  the  minds  of  the  villagers,  even  to  the  extent  of 
dealing  in  fine  Chinese  teas.  He  had,  a  short  time  before  the  action  of 
my  story  commences,  sold  his  business  ;  and  what  with  the  large  sum 
he  had  realised  for  it,  and  what  with  the  savings  of  a  long  and  thrifty 
life  (for  the  old  couple  had  been  always  remarkable  for  penuriousneas), 
t  was  thought  that  the  worthy  man  would  certainly  leave  a  large  sum 
behind  him  at  his  death.     From  the  day  the  disgraced  attorney  took  to 
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his  confidence  the  ne'er-do-weel  Goizlofify  every  one  boded  no  good  to 
the  future  of  that  misguided  peasant.  He  became  moodier  than  ever^ 
and  passed  whole  nights  in  the  society  of  his  new  friend.  Shut  up 
together  in  the  rambling  old  house  which  the  latter  had  bought,  the 
well-matched  pair  were  rarely  met  apart ;  and  at  such  times  Gotzloff, 
wheji  encountered  by  a  villager,  was  always  seen  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement  quite  dififerejit  from  the  impassive,  stolid  manners  he  had 
hitherto  been  remarkable  for.  He  would  be  found  talking  to  himself, 
gesticulating  in  a  violent  manner  as  if  holding  converse  with  some 
person,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  wildness  that  seemed  to  indicate 
a  state  of  madness.  The  house  of  M.  Le  Fanu,  the  lawyer,  for  he  was  a 
Frenchman  by  descent,  though  Kussian  by  birth  and  education,  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  was  a  tumble- 
down place  that  had  not  been  occupied  for  many  years :  it  bore,  in 
fact,  like  its  present  owner,  an  ill  repute,  for  it  was  said  to  be  haunted. 
*'  This  was  in  no  way  a  drawback  to  its  occupation  by  him,  far  from 
it ;  happy  at  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  for 
the  former  owner  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  ihe  ill-omened  place, 
he  purchased  it  outright  for  a  very  small  sum.  A  moat,  once  filled 
with  water,  but  long  since  dry  and  choked  up  with  rank  vegetation, 
surrounded  the  house;  and  excepting  the  large  heavy  door  studded 
with  nails,  which  was  never  used,  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior  lay  through  a  small  wicket-gate.  It  was  such  a  place 
as  the  poet  speaks  of  in  that  wonderfully  descriptive  piece  of  word- 
painting: — 

"  *  With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 
Were  thickly  orasted,  one  and  all ; 
The  rasted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall ; 
The  broken  sheds  looked  sad  and  strange, 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch, 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange.' 

"The  villagers,  if  they  passed  the  dreary  mansion  at  night-time, 
shuddered  as  they  marked  the  solitary  light  in  one  of  the  rooms*over 
the  gateway,  and  marked  the  figures,  now  of  one,  and  again  of  the 
other,  of  the  inmates  as  they  flitted  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  window  and  the  lamp.  The  attorney  was  never  now  seen  except 
in  the  company  of  Gotzlofi^,  whom  he  followed  like  an  evil  genius.  It 
was  afterwards  related  by  a  woodcutter  that,  as  he  was  returning  home 
one  night  ftom  his  daily  toil,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  by  the  little 
cottage  where  resided  the  old  couple  with  their  graceless  son.     It  was  a 
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dark  night,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  picking  his  way  over  the 
broken  ground  and  stumps  of  trees.  Pushing  through  the  forest,  he 
unexpectedly  came  upon  the  open  space  in  which  stood  the  cottage 
where  Gotzloff  lived.  He  was  preparing  to  turn  more  to  the  left,  as  the 
road  to  his  own  house  lay  in  that  direction,  when  he  espied  a  dark  form 
leaning  against  the  shutters  which  protected  the  window  of  the  room  on 
the  ground-floor.  He  stood  still  to  watch  the  action  of  the  intruder, 
who  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  night  was  peering  through  the  shutters  of 
the  lonely  house.  It  was  doubtless  for  no  good  purpose  that  any  man 
was  thus  employed,  and  he  might  be  instrumental,  he  thought,  in  pre- 
venting  the  commission  of  a  foul  deed  of  robbery  and  murder.  Se 
quietly  waited  a  minute,  when  the  dark  form  moved  from  the  window, 
and  he  heard  a  low  '  hist ! '  as  the  man  called  to  some  one  to  approach. 
Another  person,  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  but  whose  gait  seemed 
familiar  to  him,  now  issued  from  the  trees  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
space,  and  joined  the  listener,  and  then  the  couple  leaned  stealthily 
down,  and  peered  through  a  chink  in  the  shutter  into  the  interior  of  the 
dwelling.  After  a  few  moments  they  moved  on  one  side,  and  engaged 
in  eager,  but  whispered,  conversation ;  then  the  first-mentioned  individual 
raised  his  hand  and  shook  his  fist  in  a  menacing  manner  towards  the 
house,  and  the  two  quickly  made  off.  They  passed,  in  close  colloquy, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  woodcutter,  who  saw  with  astonishment  that 
they  were  no  other  than  Gotzloff  and  his  evil  friend  Le  Fanu.  As  they 
brushed  past  him  he  heard  the  peasant  say,  in  an  agitated  voice,  '  Ah  ! 
but  the  fate  of  the  wolf;'  to  which  the  other  replied,  with  a  scornful 
laugh,  '  I  thought  I  had  knocked  all  such  foolish  nonsense  out  of  your 
head.  Think  of  the  girL'  And  the  rest  was  lost  in  the  distance,  as 
they  passed  beyond  earshot. 

*'  The  woodcutter  stepped  up  and  peeped  through  the  chink  in  the  old 
half-worn-out  shutter,  and  there  a  strange  sight  presented  itselfl  The 
old  couple  were  seated  at  a  table  with  a  solitary  oil  lamp  between  them, 
and,  heaped  up  in  a  tall,  broad-based,  and  glittering  pile,  before  them 
was  a  perfect  pyramid  of  gold ;  enough  there  was  of  the  ^  root  of  all 
evil '  to  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  any  mber,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
looks  of  the  aged  people  as  they  gazed  with  rapture  into  the  heap,  and 
dipped  and  rolled  their  hands  in  to  and  through  the  slippery  coin,  its 
contemplation  afforded  them  infinite  satisfaction. 

^'  Pondering  much  on  what  he  had  heard,  the  worthy  serf  went  on 
his  way,  opining  that  no  good  could  come  when  two  such  birds  of  ill- 
9men  consorted  together.     He  was  drafted  into  the  army  a  few  days 
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after  thus  being  an  involuntary  listener  to  the  above  conversation,  and 
did  not  return  for  some  years  to  his  native  village. 

<*  Within  a  month  of  that  night  a  fearful  event  happened  in  the 
quiet  little  hamlet  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  Ural  Mountains. 

"GotzloflTs  elder  brother,  I  must  state,  had  set  up  as  the  village 
blacksmith,  and  was  well  known  and  much  respected  by  every  one  for 
his  probity  and  industry,  and  was,  indeed,  in  every  respect  the  reverse 
of  his  graceless  rdative.  One  winter's  eveoing  Gotzloff  burst  into  his 
house,  and  with  a  flurried  manner  and  in  terrified  accents  told  how  his 
parents  had  been  absent  all  day,  but  had  not  yet  returned,  and,  as  they 
never  stayed  away  from  home  after  dusk,  he  was  desirous  to  know  of 
th^  welfare.  He  thought  they  might  have  walked  over  to  their  son's 
house,  and,  being  very  anxious,  he  had  come  to  see  if  all  was  well. 
The  brother  replied,  with  astonishment,  that  he  had  not  seen  them  that 
day,  and  he  was  certain  they  would  soon  return  ;  however,  he  would  go 
back  with  GU>tzloff,  and  they  would  institute  a  search  after  the  old 
people ;  and  a  search  was  instituted,  but  all  in  vain.  No  one  had  seen 
them ;  and  on  Gotzloff  being  interrogated  he  solemnly  asseverated  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  where  they  were  gone,  as  he  had  been  out  trapping 
foxes  the  previous  evening ;  that  he  had  slept  at  M.  Le  Fanu's  house, 
and  on  liis  return  home  had  found  the  breakfast  things  laid  for  the 
morning  meal,  clearly  showing,  he  said,  his  parents  had  passed  the  night 
in  their  house,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  them.  The  villagers  all 
came  flocking  to  the  solitary  cottage,  and  many  of  the  neighbours 
offered  their  services.  The  woods  were  scoured  far  and  near,  but  with- 
out success :  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  missing  couple.  M.  Le 
Fanu  now  came  from  his  solitary  chateau  upon  the  scene,  and,  after 
inquiring  in  an  anxious  manner  what  all,  this  disturbance  meant — for 
the  people  were  hurrying  about  with  torches — most  obligingly  oflered 
his  assistance.  The  search  had  now  been  continued  during  the  whole 
night,  but  still  without  result.  When  morning  broke,  cold  and  clear, 
the  villagers  did  not  relax  their  eflbrts,  but,  joining  themselves  into 
parties,  spread  for  miles  over  the  surrounding  country,  beating  up  every 
brake  and  bush  large  enough  to  conceal  a  human  being.  If  they  were 
above  groimd  they  would  be  found,  and  found  at  length  they — or 
rather  their  dead  bodies — were.  In  a  thicket  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  cottage  where  they  had  resided  a  group  of  searchers  stumbled  over 
them,  their  attention  attracted  to  the  spot  by  some  dogs,  which  set  up 
a  howl  in  chorus  on  scenting  the  senseless  corpses  of  the  unfortunate 
pair.     There,  cold  and  i-igid  in  death,  lay  the  old  man  and  his  aged 
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wife,  both  indubitably,  foully,  and  cruelly  murdered.  Ko  doubt  could 
exist  about  the  matter,  and  as  group  after  group  of  ihe  peasants  came 
up  and  witnessed  the  shocking  spectacle  they  presented,  there  was  but 
one  opinion  expressed.  The  heads  of  both  the  deceased  were  fearfbUj- 
cut  about,  to  all  appearance  by  the  blows  of  a  common  hatchet,  such  as 
is  generally  used  for  chopping  wood.  The  blows  were  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  had,  without  doubt,  been  delivered  from  behind.  A 
murder  of  so  cruel  a  character,  and  committed  on  the  persons  of  such 
harmless  victims,  had  never  been  known  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
the  village  to  have  been  committed  in  that  country-side. 

^'  Exclamations  of  horror  arose  from  the  crowd  at  the  disoovery,  and 
every  man,  with  clenched  teeth,  vowed  to  discover  the  perpetrator  or 
perpetrators  of  the  foul  deed.  GotzlofTs' elder  brother,  on  first  seeing 
the  mangled  bodies  of  his  parents,  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and 
dismay,  and  then  was  seized  with  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  from  the 
effects  of  whidi  he  had  not  strength  to  rally.  Brain  fever  set  in  in 
a  few  days,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  wretched  young  man 
raved  of  the  fearfrd  scene  which  seemed  to  be  ever  present  to  his 
frenzied  imagination,  until,  succumbing  at  length  to  the  disease,  he 
followed  his  parents  to  their  bloody  grave,  mourned  by  all  his  neigh- 
hours.  As  to  the  other  son — I  speak  of  Gotzloff — ^when  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  spot  where  had  been  enacted  this  tragedy,  his 
hitherto  careless  bearing  forsook  him  :  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to 
appear  unconcerned,  his  whole  manner  betokened  violent  agitation. 
He  refused  to  look  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  his  parents:  his  £iice 
became  ashy  pale,  while  every  muscle  in^his  body  shook  with  a  nervous 
tremor.  His  comportment  excited  observation  among  one  or  two  of 
the  spectators,  but  nothing  was  said,  as  the  majority  put  his  emotion 
down  to  extreme  grief  Investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder  and  a  diligent  search  for  the  murderer  were  alike  fruitless  ;  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  crime  had  laid  their  schemes  so  well  that  not 
a  clue  could  be  obtained  towards  the  clearing  up  of  the  mystery,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fearful  event  was  to  remain  for  ever  a  secret,  and,  like 
too  many  such  deeds  of  violence,  was  to  be  numbered  among  the  unde- 
tected crimes  which  would  be  only  unveiled  at  the  last  day  before  the 
tribunal  where  every  thought  and  action  shall  be  rendered  clear  as 
noon-day." 

{To  be  continued.) 


TO    PUZZLES. 
On  Pegta  573— 576. 


1.  Fortngil. 

2.  £oun,     Onoe,     Aom, 

Meet. 
9.  Pope,  Orid,  Pike,  Eden. 
i.  Sbop,Bope,Op«D.PBnt. 
5.  Dub,  Aore.  Iron,  Senk 
B.  Alae,Luid,Oiide,E:deD. 
7,  DotI^. 
S.  Athens. 
.   9.  Hayo. 

10.  Lfotu. 

11.  Worthing. 
la.  Enfield. 

13.  Dupuvgemant. 

14.  Pcnctiera. 

15.  Cr7ptogT»pI>- 

To  ba  or  not  to  be,  tiut  is 

the  qoestion ; 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the 

mind  to  Boffei 
The  Blingi  and  arrowa  of 

oalf>g«oiu  fortnne. 
Or  to  take  anna  againat  a 

tea,  of  tronbles. 
And  b;  oppoaiug  end  them  P 

To  die,     ■      ' 


Ifl,  Hotapnr. 
17.  Aatronomera. 
IS.  Elegant. 

19.  Immediatelj. 

20.  MatrimoDf . 

21.  Uelodnuna. 

22.  Panishment. 

23.  Solitary. 

24.  Steam. 

25.  Label. 

26.  Comlipa. 

27.  WellingtoD. 
i.  UghthonseB. 

29.  TennTeon. 

30.  Hilton. 

31.  Cowper, 


Nom 


i,by» 


The  beart-Bohe,  and    the 

thanwnd  natotal  shocks 

That  flesh  ii 


'Torn,   gentle   hermit  of 
the  dale. 
And    gnida   my    lonely 
way 
To  where  yon  taper  oheere 

With  hoapitable  n^. 


"  For  here  torlom  and  lost 
Itraad, 
With  fainting  itvpg  and 

Where  wilda,  immeasnrably 

Seem  lengthening  u  I 
go." 
"  Forbear,  my  eon,"   the 

"  To  tempt  the  danger- 
Far  yonder  phantom  only 


>.  Charlee  Diokena,  I^k- 

{.  Northnmbeiland. 
r.  Mandate. 
).  Folkstone. 
I.  Cope  Colony,  New  Zea- 
land. 
40.  Tea. 

41.  Cryptt^iraph. 
ie  and  trip  it  as  yon  go. 
On  the  light  fantaatia  toe. 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead 

with  thee 
The  moon  tain  nymph,!  weet 

42.  Milton. 

43.  Ooat'i  beard. 


goto  Jfraiili  iiuije  ^is  ^ttturc  ^abel, 

AND  H[S  FOUNTAIN  TO  PLAT  WITH  REAL  "WATER. 


RXCLE  Ronald  J  I  say, — Uncle  Ronald,  I  want  to  spe&k 

3Iy  nephew  Frank  ia  at  once  one  of  the  dearest  and 
most  tiresome  boys  I  know.  "  Uncle  Ronald,"  indeed. 
I  never  take  np  mypen,  but  it  b  always  "  Uncle  RooaU. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you;"  and  bo  you  sliall,  my  boy. — "What  do  you 
want  to  speak  to  me  about  1 " 

"  Why,  uncle,  you  promised  to  tell  me  how  to  make  my  fountain  play 
with  real  water,  and  to  make  a  re:il  watennill  work  with  reai  water," 
said  Frank,  particularly  emphasizing  the  real 

"  Well,  my  boy,  and  so  I  will,  but  not  now ;  I  am  so  very  busy  and 
engaged." 

"  Ah,  but,"  said  Frank,  with  one  of  his  coaxing  ways,  "yoaarealwajrs 
busy,  and  I  do  so  want  to  finish  it  before  mamma  comes  to  see  me." 

So  I  was  fain  to  put  aside  my  writing  and  l>^;in  to  construct  an  old 
picturo  model  to  please  the  boy.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  had  do  little 
pleasure  in  going  orer  the  old  ground  once  s^ain,  touching  up  the  fiided 
portions  of  the  landscape,  and  tinkering  up  the  decayed  woodworic  until 
it  glowed  again  with  renewed  life. 

A  picture  model  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  presents  a  boy 
can  make  to  his  parents  and  frier.ds,  if  it  is  tbe  work  of  his  own  hands. 
In  the  making  of  it  he  exercises  his  ingenuity'',  tests  the  practicability  of 
bis  scientific  acqviirements,  develops  his  artistic  and  mechanical  sleill ;  and 
the  result  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  toys,  speaking  in  the  widest 
possible  sense.  Here  is  a  representation  of  my  model,  or  rather  otir 
model, — a  Swiss  cottage  or  chalet,  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  by  the 
side  of  a  luvine,  through  which  a  small  stream  flows.     Beyond  are  a  dis- 
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tant  lake,  village,  and  mountains,  whilst  near  at  band  is  a  small  overshot 
watermill,  adapted  for  the  grinding  of  com  or  the  dressing  of  flax.  The 
water  in  front  may  be  either  used  for  the  growth  of  miniature  aquatic 
plants,  or  left  blank,  to  be  covered  by  a  piece  of  glass. 

I  was  induced  to  make  thus  model  at  first,  in  consequence  of  being 
tormented  by  a  very  ugly  and  dirty  wall  opposite  to  my  room  window. 
How  to  substitute  a  scene  of  beauty  for  one  of  unmitigated  ugliness,  I 
confess  puzzled  me  for  some  time ;  and  at  last  I  hit  upon  this  notable 
device.  I  had  a  wooden  framework  made  to  my  window,  and  I 
collected  all  my  stray  mineralogic  and  geological  specimens  together.  I 
then  stretched  a  piece  of  canvass,  and  painted  on  it  a  mountainous 
landscape,  with  winding  river,  and  a  picturesque  village  on  its  banks, — 
such  a  one  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration ;  but  the  whole 
scene  was  painted  as  if  nothing  whatever  was  to  be  placed  before  it,  so 
that  when  the  other  objects  were  added,  they  had  a  reality,  and  a 
natural  appearance,  which  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  out- 
look. At  first  the  groundwork  was  fitted  with  simple  rockwork,  which 
had  a  pretty  effect.  Subsequently  it  became  the  picture  model  of  which 
Frank  had  taken  possession,  and  was  now  teasing  me  to  put  in  work- 
ing order.  I  have  since  that  time  made  some  half-dozen  different 
descriptions  of  these  picture  models,  but  the  one  here  depicted  is  one  of 
the  best  for  a  beginner  to  try  his  hand  upon,  for  each  portion  may  be 
used  separately.  The  water-wheel  may  be  built  in  a  garden,  where 
there  is  a  small  stream  of  water,  which  can  be  diverted  amongst  rock- 
work,  and  the  wheel  will  turn,  and  ferns  flourish  in  its  neighbourhood, 
in  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner.  The  beginner,  however, 
should  commence  with  the  house  and  fountain  only,  and  then  add  the 
background  and  adjuncts.  The  beauty  of  the  model  consists,  apart  fr^m 
its  picturesquenees,  in  the  fact  that  the  fountain  plays,  and  the  mill 
turns,  as  Frank  said,  with  **  real  water,"  without  any  expensive  mecha- 
nical appliance.  I  have  built  this  picture  on  a  piece  of  board,  about 
2  feet  square,  but  it  answers  best  of  larger  dimensions  when  built  in  a 
summer-house,  opposite  a  window.  A  convenient  portable  model  may 
be  made  of  a  box  some  3  feet  high,  2  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  6  inches 
deep.  If  made  one  half  of  these  dimensions,  it  may  be  formed  into  an 
attractive  ornament  for  a  parlour.  The  dimemdons  given  are  for  the 
smaller  size.     The  large  size  may  be  made  by  doubling  each  dimension. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  paint  the  background.  The  rock  and 
shrubs  overhanging  the  mill  are  formed  of  card-board,  slightly  bent  here 
and  there,  and  covered  with  sand  to  imitate  the  rocks ;  the  shadows  and 
clefts  must  be  indicated  with  thin  oil-paint  of  a  dark  brown  or  brownish- 

2  R 
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grey  colour.  The  shrubs  are  formed  of  dried  moss,  stuck  on  with  liquid 
glue.*  The  trees  are  formed  with  moss  and  wire.  The  opening  for  the 
bridge  to  rest  upon  is  formed  of  a  second  piece  of  card-board  placed  at 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  first  piece.  The  rock-work  should  be  about 
12  inches  high,  and  7  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  where  it  maj  be 
fastened  to  the  framework.  The  gardeo  platform  now  requires  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  fastened  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  box  and  at  the 
back,  but  should  not  project  to  the  firont  of  the  box  within  two  inches. 
Toward  the  mill  it  should  be  semiciroular  or  egg-shaped.  It  should  be 
one-ihird  the  height  of  the  picture — say  6  inches.  The  aid  of  the  tin- 
man  must  now  be  called  into  requisition  to  make  an  oUong  box  of  zinc, 
6  inches  by  4  inches,  and  4  inches  high.  The  cover  to  be  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  prism,  or  span  roof,  with  overhanging  eaves ;  two  chimney- 
like protuberances  serving  as  a  handle  to  lift  off  tke  cover.  This  will 
require  painting,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  rustic  supports  of  the 
verandah  may  be  formed  of  hazel  twigs.  The  tinman  will  also  make  a 
small  fountain,  with  a  small  hole  to  serve  as  a  jet.  I  modelled  mine^ 
and  cast  it  in  lead  in  a  {faster  of  Paris  mould.  The  water*wheel  was 
also  made  by  the  tinman,  3  inches  in  diameter,  though  a  veiy  good  one 
may  be  made  of  wood.  A  small  tap^  and  a  couple  of  feet  of  compositioii 
tubing  of  small  diameter,  such  as  is  used  by  gas-fitters,  was  all  I  required 
to  finish  the  model.  I  made  the  mill  of  thick  card-board,  such  as  book- 
binders use.  I  now  raised  the  back  portion  of  the  garden  2^  inches 
into  a  kind  of  terrace,  with  steps,  and  placed  my  cottage  on  it  with  the 
angle  to  the  front.  I  had  one  end  of  the  tubing  sold^ed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cottage,  and  brought  to  the  side  of  the  box,  where  I  had 
the  tap  placed :  the  other  end  communicated  with  the  fountain.  A 
third  piece  of  tubing  was  attached  to  the  basin  of  the  fountain,  and  was 
brought  to  the  mill-wheel,  which  was  then  fixed  in  its  place.  When 
this  was  done,  the  pipes  were  placed  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

Thus  A  is  the  cottage,  B  the  tap,  C  the  fountain,  D  the  conducting- 
pipe  to  the  water-wheel.  E  shows  a  working  section  of  the  water- 
wheel,  F  the  waste-water  pipe.  When  I  had  these  fitted  and  in 
their  places,  I  built  up  the  intervening  space  in  front  with  bits 
of  stone,  adding  some  moss  and  dried  fern-leaves  to  represent  the 
shrubs.  The  walks  I  laid  in  with  difierent  coloured  sand  and  a  few 
artificial  fiowers,  to  represent  the  flower-beds,  interspersed  with  bits 
of  moss.     When  this  was  done,  I  built  the  foot-bridge  over  the  chasm 


*  This  glue  mnst  be  used  throughout,  both  for  sticking  the  sand  on  the  cardboard 
and  for  fastening  the  rooks  and  buildings  on  their  places,  as  it  is  impervious  to  wet. 
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with  hazel  rpds  and  a  small  piece  of  split  pine-lath,  and  supported  the 
water-pipe  with  twigs.    The  pipe  was  coloured  to  match  the  twigs. 

Frank  now  inquired  what  the  front  space  was  left  open  for  ? 

I  explained  that  it  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  model,  to  give 
the  appearance  of  water  in  front.  I  generally  put  plain  glass 
painted  black  on  the  reverse  side,  to  show  the  w;ater  in  the  ravines,  and 
strips  of  looking-glass  in  the  front,  on  which  I  glued  pieces  of  weed  and 
rock,  which  gave  a  natural  appearance  to  the  whole. 

At  length  we  had  the  old  picture  remounted  and  fitted,  when  Frank 
wished  to  see  the  real  water.  I  lifted  off  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
filled  the  interior  withVater.  I  put  on  the  roof  again  ;  but  still  the 
fountain  did  not  play.  I  turned  the  side  tap  B  gradually,  when 
suddenly  the  water  spouted  up  in  the  fountain  nearly  as  high  as  the 
house,  and  as  it  filled  the  basin  it  ran  off  down  the  pipe  D,  and  fell  into 
the  angular  chambers  of  the  water- wheel,  which  commenced  to  revolve, 
whilst  the  water  flowed  off  down  the  waste-pipe  F  into  a  jar  placed 
for  it.  Frank  clapped  his  hands  with  glee  at  the  sight  of  the  fountain 
sparkling  and  the  mill  turning  merrily,  and  ''  all  by  themselves/' 
he  said. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  pleased  at  the  sight ;  for  here  were  two  pretty 
objects  in  motion,  caused  by  the  tendency  of  water  to  seek  its  own  level. 
First  it  is  used  for  an  ornamental  purpose,  and  then  employed  as  a 
mechanv^  power  ere  it  apparently  passed  along  its  course  to  the 
mighty  river. 

The  construction  of  mechanical  and  picturesque  models  is,  as  I 
explained  to  Frank,  fraught  with  more  good,  and  is  more  likely  to 
impress  great  natural  truths  on  the  mind  than  many  stiff  and  formal 
lectures. 


2  r2 


n.    E.     POSTLETHWAITE 

Avthar  af  "  Electricity." 


Part    III. 

KN  itineratit  lectnrer  od  Golvaiuam  having  draws  together  a 
goodly  company  of  villagers,  among  whom  were  several 
Bturdy  plough-boys  and  fann-servants,  proceeded  to  per- 
form from  a  battery  of  moderate  power  various  experi- 
ments, such  as  describing  the  working  of  the  Electric 
Tei^raph,  firing  cannons  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  attached  to  the 
battery,  ijic.  Ha  afterwards  brought  out  from  one  of  his  boxes  mn 
ominous- looking  instrument,  which  he  firmly  screwed  to  his  table  and 
connected  with  his  battery ;  he  then  invited  any  one  who  felt  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  agreeable  aenaation  of  being  galvanized  to  step  forward  (he  had 
previously  galvanized  every  pocket-knife  in  the  room,  and  thus  bad  won. 
upon  the  affection  of  those  stout  sons  of  toil,  who  found  that  they  possessed 
a  loadstone  in  every  blade  that  had  been  8ubmitt«d  to  the  operation  ;  ao 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates  to  his  invitation  ;  they  therefore 
came  up  with  grinning  faces,  conBdent  in  their  own  strength,  and  antici- 
pating much  fun  to  have  themselves  made  "  altraetive."  1  took  my 
stand  amongst  these  men,  whose  &mme«  seemed  to  consist  of  bone, 
muscle,  and  sinews,  and  capable  of  reaistiDg  the  shock  from  any  batteiy. 
As  I  WHS  the  first  to  present  myself,  I  stood  next  the  lecturer,  who  pnt 
into  my  hand  a  piece  of  brass,  which  he  desired  me  not  to  la/att, 
knowing  full  well  that  such  caution  was  unnecessary,  as  he  intended  to 
deprive  me  of  the  power  of  doing  so;  he  then  told  the  others  to  take  fast 
hold  of  each  other's  hands.  When  we  were  thus  prepared,  he  stepped 
behind  his  table,  and  with  a  wicked  look,  as  if  bent  on  some  mischief, 
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he  said,  "  Are  you  all  ready  ] "  and  before  he  could  receive  an  answer,  a 
sudden  shock  thrilled  through  our  frames,  throwing  us  into  the  most 
grotesque  attitudes,  and  drawuig  forth  from  these  hardy  lads  the  half- 
suppressed  shout  of  "  oh  ! — oh  !  my  ! "  to  the  immense  amusement  of  the 
company  ;  indeed,  while  we  were  in  this  jeopardy,  the  room  resounded 
with  peals  of  laughter,  and  our  tormentor,  having  got  us  into  his  power, 
seemed  determined  to  make  s[>oi't  at  our  expense  for  his  audience ;  for 
shock  succeeded  shock  in  rapid  succession,  causing  us  to  lift  first  one  leg, 
then  another,  like  a  set  of  puppets  moved  by  a  string,  or  a  number  of 
savages  practising  their  "^ar-dance ;  in  fact,  we  did  everything  but  dis- 
engage our  hands, — we  could  not  break  through  this  spell.  When  at 
length  we  were  released  and  allowed  to  resume  our  seats,  we  were 
greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  the  unsympathieing  inquiry,  "  How 
did  you  like  it  ] "  One  kind  friend  asked  me  "  why  I  did  not  throw 
down  the  brass  handle  ? "  A  likely  thing,  indeed.  Could  I  have  done 
so,  I  should  of  course  have  broken  the  charm ;  but  the  more  I  was 
thrilled,  the  firmer  I  held  the  horrible  metal,  which  at  the  same  time  I 
wished  anywhere  else  than  in  my  hand. 

This  exhibition  of  feelings,  however,  could  not  be  realized  by  a  portion 
of  the  oomjmny,  who  appeared  to  think  that  the  grimaces  and  gesticula- 
tions of  these  sturdy  lads  were  assumed  in  order  to  occasion  amusement 
to  others ;  they  therefore  determined  to  test  the  matter  for  themselves, 
and  accordingly,  after  the  first  set  had  retired,  they  advanced  to  the 
lecturer's  table  to  try,  as  they  said,  "  what  his  stuff  was  made  of." 
These  candidates  were  full-grown  robust  labourers,  possessing  undeniable 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance. 

They  presented  themselves  in  the  confident  reliance  that  they  would 
be  proof  against  all  attempts  of  the  Professor  to  make  them  flinch  or 
move  a  muscle.  Two  of  them  consequently  seized  the  pieces  of  brass  as 
they  had  seen  their  juniors  do,  and  grasped  each  other's  hands  with  vice- 
like force.  The  lecturer  observed  their  self-confidence,  and  prepared  to 
make  an  example  of  them,  and  bring  their  presumption  a  peg  or  two 
lower  ;  he  therefore  put  forth  the  whole  strength  of  his  apparatus. 

On  a  sudden,  while  the  audience  supposed  that  the  preparations  were 
not  yet  completed,  they  were  startled  by  a  terrific  burst  of  yells,  roarings, 
groanings,  and  stampings,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  round  the  room, 
first  to  the  amazement  and  subsequently  to  the  amusement  of  the 
company,  who  enjoyed  the  fierce  but  impotent  struggle  of  these  giants 
of  the  clod. 

But  I  regret  to  say  thL<«  involuntary  exposure  of  their  weakness  was 
not  taken  in  such  good  humour  as  was  shown  by  the  first  set.     The 
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humiliation,  I  suppose,  was  too  much  for  their  self-sufficiency,  and  they 
seemed  annoyed  by  the  roars  of  laughter,  which  lasted  for  some  time 
after  they  were  again  seated ;  indeed  I  would  not  have  answered  for  the 
safety  of  the  poor  lecturer  had  he  remained  another  day  in  the  vilLige, 
for  some  of  these  men  who  had  been  subjected  to  his  seyere  operation. 
threatened  to  duck  him  in  the  river  ;  but  fortunately  he  left  early  the 
next  morning,  and  thus  escaped  this  ordeal  of  water  by  the  rustics. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  return  to  the  apparatus  which  you  are 
supposed  to  have  constructed,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  experi- 
ments which  may  be  performed  by  it  I  will  first  desenbe  in  my 
humble  opinion  how  the  celebrated  conjuror  Robert  Houden  contrived 
one  of  his  ^tmous  tricks  which  he  exhibited  while  he  was  in  Algeria. 
A  small  chest  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  and  lifted  by  a  child ;  then  the 
strongest  man  in  the  room  is  directed  to  lift  it  up^ — when^  lo  !  at  tlie 
word  of  command  from  the  conjuror,  the  chest  becomes  immovable  to  his 
utmost  efibrts  to  stir  it ;  the  child  again  lifts  it  up  with  ease ;  the  strong 
man  tries  again,  but  in  vain ;  and  so  on, — ^the  chest  is  made  altemat^y 
]]^ht  or  heavy  at  the  caprice  of  the  conjuror. 

How  is  this  apparently  unaccountable  mystery  to  be  explained? 
I  think  the  wonder  lies  in  the  power  of  galvanism.  I  think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  numerous  coils  of  covt^ed 
copper  wire,  and  then  connected  to  a  powerful  battery  placed  in  aa 
adjoining  apartment,  or  behind  the  operator's  table.  The  box  most 
probably  was  bound  with  iron  or  steel,  similar  to  what  is  no  un- 
common practice  at  the  present  day,  and  therefore  would  present  no 
imusual  appearance  beyond  combining  strength  with  elegance.  Of 
course  the  wire  on  the  pedestal  (which  no  doubt  is  made  of  soft  iron) 
may  easily  be  concealed  from  sight  by  a  variety  of  coverings,  whi(^ 
would  create  no  sui^idon  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  that  the  secret 
was  hid  beneath  the  ornamental  covering. 

The  box  being  placed  upon  its  resting-place,  a  child  is  invited  to  lifb 
it ;  at  the  same  time,  the  conjurer  commands  it  to  be  light,  when  he  or  his 
confederate,  by  pulling  a  wire,  disconnects  the  pedestal  from  the  battery, 
and  renders  it  easily  to  be.  raised.  When  the  man,  however,  approaches, 
the  battery  is  immediately  joined  to  the  wire  round  the  pedestal,  and 
the  electricity  passing  through  the  copper  wire,  as  before  esqilaiaed, 
transforms  the  stand  into  a  powerful  loadstone,  and  the  metal  bindings 
of  the  box  are  attracted  with  such  force  as  to  defy  every  effort  to  raise 
it  perpe7idicidarli/f  although  it  will  not  prevent  it  being  pushed  or  slided 
off,  so  that  the  top  of  the  pedestal  should  be  furnished  with  a  ledge  of 
wood  about  one  inch  high  running  round  the  platform  on  which  the  box 
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rests,  for  the  purpose   of  preventing  this  untoward  casualty,  which 
might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  trick. 

Upon  what,  then,  does  such  an  astonishing  feat  rely  ?  I  reply,  on  a 
piece  of  zinc  and  copper,  acted  upon  by  an  acid.  I  may  here  state  what 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before.  Smee's  battery,  figs.  1  and  2,  may 
be  made  as  powerful  as  required 
by  adding  to  their  number,  each 
battery  placed  in  a  separate  jar, 
and  connecting  the  negative  plate 
of  the  one  to  the  positive  of  the 
other,  fig.  11. 

The  next  experiment  I  shall  „     -- 

bring  under  your  notice  is  rather 

a   remarkable  one;  it  proves  that  an  acid  can  be  transferred  from  one 
vessel  to  another  by  means  of  a  battery. 

Provide  three  cups ;  fill  the  first  and  second  with  a  solution  of  litmus 
(a  well-known  chemical  test,  which  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
being  converted  from  a  beautiful  blue  colour  into  a  splendid  crimson,  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  a  little  acid) ;  fill  the  third  cup  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda ;  set  the  cups  in  a  row,  then  by  means  of  two 
moistened  cords,  formed  by  twisting  a  few  thick  cotton  threads  together, 
connect  the  two  end  ones  with  the  middle  one.  The  communication  is  to 
be  made  by  dipping  one  end  of  one  cord  into  the  first,  and  the  other  end 
into  the  middle  cup;  and  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
second  cord,  from  the  middle  to  the  third  cup.  When  this  arrangement 
is  competed,  plaoe  the  positive  pole  into  the  first  cup,  and  the  negative 
into  the  third,  which  contains  the  sulphate  of  soda.  Tou  will  soon  be 
gratified  by  the  pleasing  effect  produced.  The  blue  colour  of  the  litmus 
in  the  first  vessel  will  become  red,  although  no  change  will  occur  in  the 
second  or  third — clearly  showing  that  the  acid  in  its  transit  does  not 
combine  with  the  solution  through  which  it  passes.  By  reversing  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  another  change  will  take  place  ;  in  the  first  cup, 
which  formerly  contained  the  blue  alkali,  but  now  converted  into  red 
acid,  will  be  exhibited  a  beautiful  green  colour ;  at  the  same  time  the 
contents  of  the  centre  cup  undergoes  no  alteration,  which  again  con- 
firms the  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  although  the  acid  has  passed 
through  it,  no  perceptible  effect  has  been  produced. 

One  of  the  useful  purposes  to  which  galvanism  is  applied  is  in  the 
process  of  blasting  large  masses  of  stone  or  earth;  for  instance,  in 
removing  a  rock,  the  effective  agent  employed  is  usually  gunpowder,  but 
lately  gun-cotton,  and  lastly  nitroglycerine  have  superseded  gunpowder, 
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which  was  ignited  by  a  slow-match,  or  a  train  of  powder  communicating 
with  the  chamber  where  the  exploding  power  was  deposited  ;  both  of 
these  means,  however,  were  found  occasionally  to  fisdl  tlirough  some  trifling 
accident ;  or  not  unfrequently  the  operation  was  attended  with  consider- 
able danger  to  those  engaged  in  it,  owing  to  their  inability  to  retire  in 
time  to  a  sufficiently  safe  distance  before  the  explosion  occurred.  £ut 
since  the  application  of  galvanism  for  this  purpose,  the  battery  has  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  both  of  these  mediums  of  communica* 
tion  j  for  its  effect  is  more  certain,  if  not  absolutely  infallible. 

The  manner  in  which  galvanism  evolves  heat  is  easily  shown,  but  tciAy 
it  is  produced  is  not  so  easily  explained.  I  will  now  proceed  to  sliow 
how  gunpowder  is  exploded  by  means  of  the  battery.  Procure  some 
fine  platinum  wire,  and  twist  or  otherwise  join  each  end  of  it  to  the  ends 
of  the  two  wires  from  the  battery,  leaving  a  space  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  filled  up  by  tlie  platinum  wire ;  the  battery  of  course  being 
ready  charged,  you  will  in  a  sliort  time  be  made  sensible  that  the  inter- 
vening piece  of  platinum  wire  has  become  hot  enough  to  ignite 
gunpowder. 

The  26th  January,  1843,  is  memorable  for  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  galvanism  ;  at  least  it  was  regarded  as  such  at  that  time.  It  was 
proposed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Folkestone  to  Dover.  Great  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  encountered  in  the  formation  of  this  line  :  viaducts  of 
consideiuble  heights  and  lengths  were  to  be  built;  tunnels  pierced  through 
lofty  cliffs  until  the  large  mass  of  rocks  called  the  Hound  Down  Cliff 
was  reached.  This  mighty  piece  of  earth,  no  less  than  1,000,000  tons 
in  weight,  must  by  some  means  or  other  be  taken  away.  The  well- 
known  engineer  William  Cubitt  undertook  to  accomplish  the  task,  and 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  by  the  ordinary  means  of  gun- 
powder, exploded  by  the  aid  of  galvanic  batteries.  He  caused  to  be 
formed  in  the  mass  of  earth  to  be  operated  upon  certain  galleries,  in 
which  were  deposited  185  barrels  or  18,500  lb.  of  gunpowder,  between 
which  was  established  a  direct  communication  by  a  thick  train  of  the 
same  explosive  powder.  Into  each  barrel  or  bag  were  placed  two  copper 
wires  connected  together  by  a  platinum  wire,  as  before  explained.  I 
beUeve  three  of  Daniels'  batteries  were  employed  on  the  occasion ;  so 
that  six  wii'es  of  great  length  must  have  been  used  extending  from  the 
bags  of  powder  to  the  batteries,  a  distance  of  2,200  feet.  The  tunnel 
wa^  then  filled  up  with  sand  and  chalk  (of  which  the  cliffs  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  England  are  composed),  and  tightly  rammed  down.  The 
important  event  took  place  on  a  beautiful  summei's  day,  in  the  presence 
of  u  large  multitude  of  persons  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  with  almost 
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Irrcathless  attention  to  beliold  tliia  magDificeDt  spectacle  of  enginecvmg 
tkill.  Pixftcntly  tbe  boom  of  s  gun  was  heard,  deootlog  tliut  the  ex- 
]>losioD  would  occur  in  tLree  minutes.  The  silcDce  of  tlic  multitiido 
wan  now  becume  painful :  so  profound  a  huab  prevailed  that  one  would 
hardly  suppose  there  was  n  human  being  witliin  miles  of  the  scene. 
What  was  that  dull,  mullled  l)ooming  sound,  which  caused  the  esrth  to 
move  to  and  fro  under  our  feet,  sb  if  we  were  standing  iii  the  ininiediste 
vicinity  of  an  earthquake  1^ — -The  mines  were  fired  !  In  an  iastiint  the 
bottom  of  tlie  clKT  appeared  to  dissolve,  and  tlte  superincumbent  muns  to 
the  extent  of  500  feet,  being  now  deprived  of  its  base,  whs  obsej-ved  to 
sink  gradually  to  the  beach.  In  two  minutes  its  descent  and  dispersion 
was  accomplished.  The  huge  mass  of  chalk  seemed  to  ferment,  to  bo 
splitting,  whirling,  fleeing,  under  the  influence  of  an  unseen  but  uncon- 
trollable power.  Stranger  to  say,  there  was  no  roaring  explosion,  no 
bursting  out  of  tii'i'  ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  not  a  single 
wreath  of  smoke;  fi.i- a  mighty  agent  had  done  its  work  under  an  amount 
of  pressure  which  iiiii  .-.l  matched  its  energies :  the  [)ent-up  fires  were 
held  in  their  intch.-^ity  till  all  smoke  was  consumed,  and  when  their 
"  dogs  of  war  "  were  actually  let  loose,  Uiey  were  then  compelled  to  "do 
their  spiriting  gently."  At  length  an  avalanche  of  chalk  and  soil  was 
hurled  from  its  lofty  ci-est  to  the  level  of  the  beach,  extending  to  the 
distance  of  1,200  feet,  and  covering  a  surface  of  more  tlian  fifteen  acres. 

I  will  now  explain,  for  the  information  of  such  of  my  younger  readers 
as  may  not  be  aware  of  the  process,  how  the  common  loadstone  sold  at 
the  toy-shops  are  magnetized,  and  also  how  you  may  transform  your 
pocket-knives  and  your  sister?'  scisson  into  magnets. 

Order  a  blacksmith  to  bend  a  soft  bar  of  iron  half  an  inch  thick  into 
the  fonn  of  a  horseshoe,  or  rather  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U ;  around 
the  two  legs  wind  some  oovei-ed  copper  wire,  until 
they  are  enveloped  several  layers  thick  (fig.  13). 
The  ends  are  then  joined  to  the  wires  from  the 
battery,  and  the  horseshoe  is  supported  from  any 
convenient  stand.  An  armature,  or  keeper,  should 
also  be  made  of  soft  iron,  provided  with  a  hook  to 
hang  anything  on.  When  the  electric  fluid  has 
passed  through  the  wire  (which  can  be  ascertained 
by  noticing  whether  the  battery  is  hissing — a  sure  fia   12 

indication   that   tlie   current  is  flowing   with   its 
natural  swiftness)  the  horseshoe  will  have  become  a  powerful  magnet : 
the  keeper  may  then  be  elided  off-     Now  rub  one  side  of  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  or  any  other  article  of  steel,  a  few  times  against  ouu  leg  of  the 
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horseihoe  magnet ;  then  repeat  the  same  operation  to  the  reversed  side 
of  the  blade,  on  the  other  1^ ;  and  if  the  steel  be  good,  the  knife-blade 
vill  posseea  all  the  properties  of  a  loadstone. 

The  honeahoe  magnet  will  be  rendered  man 

powerful  if  the  whole  length  of  wire  intended  to 

be  used  for  the  purpose  be  cut  into  several  short 

pieces,  and  wound  «epanitely  on  both  legs  of  the 

shoe  (fig.  13).     The  terminals  of  the  wire  must 

then  be  collected'  into  parcels,  or  be  brought  in 

contact  with  two  strips  of  copper  or  biase,  and 

made  to  communicate  with  the  voltaic  battery. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  poeitiva  current 

should  traverse  through  each  wire  in  the  same 

direction  ;  the  electric  current  is  by  tiaa  raeani 

divided  into  a  number  of  branches,  and  consequently  the  fluid  has  a 

shorter  distance  to  run,  and  leas  exhausting  demand  upon  its  stTMigth, 

than  if  it  had  to  wend  its  way  through  the  entire  extent  of  one  long 

pieoe. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  describe  the  mechanism  of  an  electro-magnetic 
engine.  This  engine,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  model  set  iu  motion  bj 
galvanism.  We  may  readily  credit  such  an  effect,  since  we  have  seen 
what  immense  power  an  electro- magnet  may  be  made  to  posHeaa.  To 
form  some  idea  how  the  motion  is  produced,  we  will  suppose  that  two 
electro-magnets  are  laid  flat  on  a  table  with  their  feet  opposite  to,  and 
about  two  inches  apart  from,  each  other;  then  ^aoe  the  blade  of  a 
dinner-knife  in  the  middle  between  these  two  magnets;  now  join  Um 
two  wires  from  your  battery  to  the  covered  copper  wire  which  had 
been  wound  round  the  horseshoe,  and  the  knife  will  instantly  be 
attracted  to  that  magnet ;  but  in  order  to  make  the  othm"  shoe  a  load- 
stone, the  wire  connected  to  the  battery  must  be  disconnected  with  the 
first  magnet  and  joined  to  the  other,  when  the  blade  of  the  knife  will  be 
drawn  from  its  pres^it  poottion  towards  the  seoond  shoe,  and  by  tiai 
means  a  motion  is  given  to  the  intervening  pieoe  of  steel,  which,  if 
moved  on  a  pivot,  and  properly  adjusted  to  the  crank  of  a  wheel,  would 
cause  it  to  revolve.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  constroeting 
a  model  of  this  description  ia  how  to  make  the  connections  and  disoon- 
nectiona  between  the  two  magnets  sufficiently  rapid  and  accurately 
timed,  so  that  the  fly-wheel  may  have  a  regular  and  even  motion. 
Another  difficulty  is  how  to  devise  a  method  by  which  the  machine 
itself  may  transmit  the  electric  current  from  one  magnet  to  ih/b  othv, 
and  thus  keep  the  fly-wheel  constantly  revolving. 


The  following  is  a  simple  form  of  an  electio-mtigDct  cngino,  described 
M  the  £iiylUh  Mechanic     A,  B,  fig.  14,  is  a  bar  of  stout  iron,  having 
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flat  pieces  of  soft  iron  Bxtd  in  the  position  sho-wn  in  the  engnn-ing  at 
0  0,  to  act  as  keepers  for  the  two  electro'msgnetE,  D  E.     The  iron  bar 
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has  a  pivot  at  B.  The  electro-magnets,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  must  be 
firmly  fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  allow  the  soft  iron  armature 
to  rest  on  both  poles  of  the  magnet  alternately,  as  it  sways  to  and  fro, 
not  unlike  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  upside-down.  F^  F'and  H'  H'  are 
square  bits  of  copper  placed  in  the  manner  d^icted  ;  the  copper  wire 
seen  going  from  H^  and  F^  are  joined  to  the  same  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  the  other  two  wires  connected  to  th*e  coil  round  the  horseshoes  are 
fastened  to  the  other  pole.  J  is  a  round  piece  of  dry  wood  (a  cedar 
drawing-pencil  will  act  very  well),  upon  each  end  of  which  fix  a  strip  of 
copper,  L  M.  This  Httle  piece  of  ingenuity  must  be  capable  of  being 
slided  longitudinally,  so  that  the  copper  at  each  end  may  alternately  be 
brought  in  contact  with  F^  F*  and  H^  H*,  in  order  to  make  and  break 
the  electric  fluid,  and  by  this  means  first  one  horseshoe  and  then  the 
other,  will  in  turns  be  made  a  temporary  magnet.  N  is  a  short  length 
of  ivory,  bone,  or  dry  wood,  either  cut  or  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and 
fastened  to  the  iron  bar  A  B.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  for  as  the  bar  moves  backwards  and  forwards  it  necessarily 
carries  the  bent  piece  with  it^  which  then  pushes  the  cedar  pencil  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  The  rest  of  the  model  is  seen  at  a  glance, 
and  needs  not  a  detailed  explanation.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  inexperienced  amateur  Jiow  the  current  firom  the  battery 
flows  through  the  proper  magnet  at  the  right  moment.  In  the  engraving 
you  will  perceive  the  crank  is  at  right-angles  to  the  iron  rod  connected 
to  it ;  you  will  likewise  observe  that  the  armature  is  midway  between 
the  electro-magnets,  and  is  now  being  attracted  by  D.  The  reason  of 
this  must  be  obvious,  for  the  electric  current  is  passing  from  the  batteiy 
at  P,  flowing  along  the  wires  to  F\  through  the  bridge  M,  as  it  may  be 
called,  to  F',  then  thix>ugh  the  coil  round  the  magnet  D,  until  it  reaches 
the  other  pole  at  N.  Directly  the  armature  touches  D,  the  bent  piece 
of  wood  or  ivory,  N,  will  force  the  other  bridge,  L,  to  H^  H',  which  will 
be  the  cause  of  reversing  the  current ;  for  the  fluid  being  no  longer  able 
to  pass  from  F^  to  F*,  it  will  be  compelled  to  start  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  running  from  the  starting  pole,  P,  along  the  wire  to  H* ;  from 
thence  it  will  flow  to  H*  by  means  of  the  bridge,  L ;  finally,  the  elec- 
tricity will  fly  through  the  wire  over  E,  which  will  then  impart  to  that 
horseshoe  the  power  of  attraction,  and  D  will  lose  its  power,  and  thus 
allow  the  armature  to  abandon  its  magnetic  embrace  and  rush  to  its 
kinsman  E.  The  pendulous  motion  of  the  bar  A  B,  in  the  manner  of 
the  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  causes  the  wheel  to  revolve,  which  may 
be  adapted  to  convey  motion  to  any  little  model,  &c.  Should  you  be 
disposed  to  use  the  electro-magnetic  engine  for  that  purpose,  a  wheel, 
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smaller  than  the  fly-wheel,  must  be  fixed  on  the  same  axletree,  and  a 
strap  carried  from  it  to  your  model,  and  the  whole  set  in  motion  by  the 
invisible  agent  electricity.  You  will  observe  that  there  are  no  supports 
to  any  part  of  this  machine  shown  in  the  figure ;  you  must  therefore 
exert  your  ingenuity  in  designing  a  suitable  stand.  The  electro-magnets 
D  E,  the  iron  bar  A  B,  the  slide  L  M,  and  the  metal  studs  F^  F'  and 
H^  H'  may  all  be  firmly  fastened  to  a  flat  board ;  and  in  order  to  give 
a  more  mechanical  appearance  to  your  engine,  the  iron  bar  A  B  might 
be  bent  at  N  until  it  is  at  right-angles  to  the  remaining  portion. 
This  act  will  evidently  bring  the  fly-wheel  over  D.  Next  let  into  this 
stand  two  strips  of  wood  having  holes  in  their  ends  considerably  larger 
than  the  axletree ;  over  these  holes  nail  a  piece  of  strong  tin  or  sheet 
iron,  through  which  must  be  smoothly  bored  a  hole  just  large  enough 
to  permit  the  axletree  to  revolve  easily  and  evenly.  By  using  metal 
instead  of  wood  for  the  crank  to  work  in,  a  much  less  resistance  is 
offered,  and  therefore  a  smaller  force  is  required  to  set  it  in  motion.  This 
model  engine  shows  one  way  of  obtaining  power  from  a  battery,  namely, 
by  reversing  the  poles,  so  as  to  make  two  pieces  of  iron  alternately 
attractive  and  non-attractive  ;  but  there  are  two  other  methods  of  giving 
motion  to  electro-magnetic  engines — one  is  mispewnon^  and  the  other 
on  the  galvanometer  principle.  By  suspension  I  mean  that  one  magnet 
only  is  used,  and  directly  the  armature  has  been  attracted  to  it,  and  con- 
sequently the  fly-wheel  turned  half  a  revolution,  the  electricity  from  the 
battery  is  cut  off,  and  not  allowed  to  traverse  its  circular  path  round  the 
magnet  until  the  wheel  has,  by  the  impetus  it  has  acquired,  completed 
the  revolution,  and  is  in  the  same  position  it  occupied  at  first ;  when 
the  iron  bar  which  had  acted  as  a  magnet  again  becomes  a  loadstone, 
and  the  same  process  recurs  repeatedly.  In  case  it  should  be  desired  to 
construct  a  model  on  this  principle,  it  may  readily  be  done  without  an 
illustration. 

{To  he  cofUinued) 
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CHAPTEK   XXXIII. — ^THE   HON  AND   LIONESS. 

[HE  Sword-hnnters  were  splendid  fellows,  as  brave  as  lionsy 
and  as  courteous  as  princes,  and  soon  discovered  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  young  gentlemen  whose  service 
they  had  entered,  for  both  Pauline  and  the  Moor  'were 
excellent  interpreters,  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  con- 
versation on  either  side.  It  was  such  a  picture  as  comes  at  times  in  a 
dream,  to  a  sleeper  of  strong  imagination  ;  the  wild  forest,  the  splendid 
horse  on  which  the  two  beautiful  princesses  rode,  the  swarthy  Sword- 
hunters,  the  train  of  mules,  on  two  of  which,  Pauline  and  Zoe  were 
mounted,  the  manly  bearing  of  the  two  young  English  gentlemen  as 
they  stepped  out,  looking  sharp  about  them  and  firing  every  now  and 
then  at  some  bird  of  rare  plumage,  or  something  that  would  be  a  rich 
addition  to  their  next  meal;  then  the  scenery  through  which  they 
threaded  i^eir  way,  puri)le  with  dark  foliage,  golden  where  the  sunlight 
came  streaming  in,  or  of  that  rich  transparent  green,  such  as  is  some- 
times seen  in  a  thick  underwood  of  hazels,  and  nowhere  else  beside,  in 
England. 

Once  during  the  day  they  came  upon  fresh  elephant-tracks,  and  even 
in  sight  of  one,  and,  with  that  wish  to  please  which  the  wildest  of  the 
savage  tribes  display  when  kindly  treated,  the  Sword-hunters  pleaded 
hard  to  show  Charley  a  specimen  of  their  skill  as  elephant-hunters ;  but 
this  he  very  wisely  refused,  telling  them  kindly  that  it  would  cause  a 
great  delay,  and  that  they  had  enough  to  carry  without  encumbering 
themselves  with  elephant  tusks,  but  that  they  should  kill  as  many  as 
they  liked  when  they  drew  nearer  the  end  of  their  journey ;  and  they 
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soon  saw  that  he  was  nght  It  was  a  happy  life  to  lead,  to  be  face  to  face 
with  nature,  in  her  grand  primeval  solitudes,  which  probably  no  human 
foot  had  ever  before  trod  ;  and  to  have  those  beautiful  ladies  for 
companions,  their  very  presence  giving  a  refinement  to  the  rude  habits 
of  the  hunters,  and  a  home-look  to  their  eocampment,  when  they  halted 
for  the  night. 

"  Oh,  ain*t  it  nice,"  said  Jacko,  ''  to  have  lots  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
sich  nice  rich  hot  cakes  for  breakfast,  so  much  nicer  than  the  riee- 
pudding  I  used  to  make  in  the  old  tin  ba«iu  ;  and  we  used  to  think 
that  stunning  didn't  we  1 " 

''  You  were  a  capital  cook,  Jacko,*'  said  Fred,  '*  and  made  wonderful 
provision  for  us  to  the  very  last,  considering  how  limited  the  stores 
were  you  drew  your  supply  from ;  and  I  don't  know  that  I  didn't  enjoy 
our  roast  venison  quite  as  well,  when  we  had  only  a  (Hnch  of  salt  to 
season  it  with,  as  I  do  the  rich  spices  and  tasty  stuffing,  which  Pauline 
and  Zoe  take  such  pains  to  prepare,  and  the  princesses  are  so  fond  of. 
What  noise  is  that,  it's  much  louder  than  the  roar  of  the  gorillas  we 
used  to  hear  at  the  Gaboon  V* 

Charley  had  heard  it,  and  asked  the  same  question. 

"That  is  the  lion,"  said  one  of  the  Sword-hunters ;  "he  is  only  met 
with  now  and  then  in  the  Forest  Country,  as  he  ranges  more  to  the  east. 
But  he  is  a  formidable  fellow  to  encounter,  and  hunters  say  that  in  all 
Africa,  there  are  none  found  so  large  as  those  which  are  seen  now  and 
then,  on  the  borders  of  the  forests  of  Yaliba." 

The  horse  on  which  the  princesses  were  mounted,  heard  that  roar  and 
trembled  all  over,  but  the  mules  seemed  less  sensitive,  though  they 
looked  as  if  aware  that  there  was  danger  at  hand.  When  the  deep  roar 
was  repeated,  they  knew  that  it  came  from  behind,  and  that  the  lion 
was  following  their  track. 

"  We  must  have  passed  very  near  him,''  said  the  Sword-hunter,  ''  and 
disturbed  him  while  he  was  asleep,  for  his  roar  is  but  rai*ely  heard  in 
the  daytime,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  more  than  one  visitor,  as  the 
lioness  is  generally  in  his  company  excepting  at  nighty  or  when  she  has 
cubs." 

"At  all  events  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what  we  are  about,"  said 
Charley,  to  whose  brave  heart  fear  was  a  stranger ;  "  and  I  would  rather 
a  thousand  times  he  made  his  appearance  now  than  come  with  a  spring 
into  the  midst  of  us  when  we  were  sitting  down  to  our  evening  meal." 

"  And  helped  himself  to  what  he  liked,  without  even  saying  *  By 
your  leave,'"  said  Fred.  "But  call  a  halt,  Charley;  it  is  pretty  open 
here,  and  we  will  wait  for  him." 
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So  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  ladies,  with  the  mules  and  horse,  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  green  opening,  where  there  was  specie  on  all 
sides  sufficient  for  the  lion  to  make  a  spring,  but  not  cotp  *  <»nough  to 
conceal  him  before  so  doing,  unless,  as  Charley  said,  "  he  makes  ti«ro 
jumps  of  it." 

The  hunters  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  gorilla,  which  was 
entirely  unknown  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  as  the  lion  near 
the  Equator  is  never  found  about  the  Gaboon  or  near  the  haunts  of  the 
gorilla.  Thej  had  tethered  a  mule  as  a  bait  some  little  distance  from 
the  rest,  and  direct  in  the  path  they  had  passed  over,  which  was  pretty 
well  beaten,  through  elephants  having  traversed  it  to  reach  a  watercourse 
that  flowed  some  mile  or  so  beyond  where  they  now  halted.  Where 
the  mule  was  placed  the  opening  was  rather  narrow,  so  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  little  nook  on  each  side,  sufficient  to  conceal  the  hunter,  yet 
through  the  divided  branches  allowing  them  to  watch  the  approach  of 
the  lion  without  showing  themselves. 

The  Sword-hunter  was  right — the  lion  came  not  unattended,  but  with 
the  lioness  close  behind.  When  he  saw  the  mule  he  stopped,  sitting 
down,  and  switching  his  long  lithe  tail,  while  his  huge  forefeet  were 
upright  as  iron  pillars,  and  he  held  his  huge  head  erect.  The  lioness 
came  up,  and  rubbed  herself  against  his  side,  as  a  cat  leans  over  and 
rubs  its  sides  against  the  legs  of  any  one  who  is  fondling  it.  No  doubt 
she  was  purring  all  the  time  to  encourage  him,  though  no  one  was  near 
enough  to  hear  her. 

Both  Charley  and  Fred  showed  themselves  at  the  self-same  moment — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mule,  which  stood  with  its  head  turned  from  the 
Hon,  who  seemed  to  hesitate,  while  the  lioness  began  licking  him,  as  if 
to  say,  "  Gk>  in  and  smash  the  lot,  old  fellow ;  you  are  big  enough  and 
stix)ng  enough.     I'll  help  you  all  I  can." 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  the  lioness,  Fred ;  she's  sure  to  make  a  dash  at  us 
if  I  knock  her  old  man  over.  And  take  a  careful  aim  at  her,"  said 
Charley,  as  he  bent  one  knee  and  covered  the  lion,  having  put  a  conical 
bullet  in  his  rifle,  tipped  with  steel.  He  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  the 
lion  drew  himself  up  for  that  fatal  spring,  the  force  of  which  lays 
prostrate  every  living  thing  it  launches  itself  against,  excepting  the 
^ephant. 

Bang  !  and  the  bullet  was  lodged  in  his  brain.  The  lion  sprang  np  on 
his  hind  legs,  and  spun  round  two  or  three  times  before  he  fell,  then  he 
came  down  with  his  head  in  the  projecting  underwood,  uttered  his  last 
groan  as  he  vomited  blood,  while  his  limbs  quivered  for  a  few  moment?, 
then  he  lay  as  still  as  a  fallen  tree. 
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^  For  a  minute  or  two  the  lioness  took  no  notice  of  the  assailants,  all 

her  attention  being  drawn  to  her  fallen  lord ;  and  she  went  round  and 
round  him,  halting  ofbenest  before  his  head,  as  if  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  happened.  She  knew  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere, 
for  she  had  many  a  time  seen  him  bring  the  huge  bufifalo  to  the  ground, 
and  even  spring  upon  the  horse  and  his  rider  as  they  passed  along  the 
^  forest  roads  of  Yaliba ;  but  here  there  was  no  prey  that  he  had  contended 

against,  no  vestige  of  a  living  thing  he  had  struggled  with. 
^  Just  then  the  hunters,  growing  impatient,  raised  their  voices,  and  in 

^  a  moment  the  shout  attracted  her  attention,  for  it  seemed  as  if,  while 

L-  bemoaning  the  &te  of  her  &llen  lord  and  king,  she  had  forgotten  them. 

^  AU  was  changed  in  a  moment.     She  knew  at  once  they  had  slain 

I  him,  and  that  her  duty  was  to  revenge  his  death.     Her  attitude  was 

grand  as  she  stood  up  with  her  forefeet  resting  on  the  body  of  the  dead 
lion,  her  lithe  tail  sweeping  to  and  fro,  and  making  a  rustle  among  the 
fallen  leaves  every  time  it  touched  the  ground,  while  her  eyes  seemed  to 
r  bum  in  her  head. 

:  Charley  had  reloaded,  and  just  as  he  and  Fred  were  preparing  to  fire, 

they  saw  a  puff  of  smoke  come  from  out  the  underwood,  close  over  the  , 
lion*s  head,  and  down  she  toppled  on  her  side,  for  she  had  received  two 
shots  from  Jacko's  revolver,  one  of  which  had  pierced  her  brain,  the 
other  broken  her  jaw,  for  he  was  within  three  yards  when  he  fired,  and 
no  one  had  noticed  him  enter  the  brushwood. 

When  Charley  chided  him  for  running  so  great  a  risk,  and  told  Jacko 
^  that,  if  the  lioness  had  caught  sight  of  him,  his  revolver  would  have  i 

been  useless,  as  she  would  have  borne  him  to  the  earth,  even  if  he  had 
,  first  delivered  one  shot,  unless  it  had  been  into  her  ear,  Jacko  said,  ^*  I 

f  was  afraid  you  might  have  gone  and  a-missed  her,  and  I  knowed  as  if 

I  could  get  close,  I  should  be  sure  to  give  her  a  tickler  somewhere,  an' 
J  I  knowed  how  frightened  my  pretty  sweetheart  would  be  if  she  got 

^  past  you ;  and  I  would  sooner  die  than  see  her  killed,  'cause  I  love  her ; 

p  and  so  I  do  you  all." 

I  There  was  no  more  to  be  said  after  that,  so  they  all  set  to  and 

^  stripped  the  skin  off  the  lion,  which  was  almost  a  load  for  one  of  the 

mules. 

Both  the  Moor  and  the  Sword-hunters  were  amazed  at  Charley's  skill 
in  using  the  rifie,  and  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment  when  he 
told  them  that  there  were  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  in  England 
^  formed  into  companies,  that  were  not  regular  soldiers,  yet  could  have 

fired  the  bullet  with  as  true  an  aim  as  himself     Still  greater  w^  their 
wonder  when — making  them  understand  the  distance  by  striding  the 

2s 
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ground — hb  told  them  how  many  shots  some  of  his  coontrymien  could 
put  into  the  centre  of  a  tavget  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  jard& 

As  the  daj  was  so  far  advanced,  and  they  had  but  taken  a  light  metl 
at  noon  without  unpacking  the  mules,  they  Made  preparations  for 
passing  the  night  where  they  then  halted,  having  n<»  fear  of  aay  farthw 
attack  from  lions,  aa  they  seldom  intrude  upon  one  another's  beaiy  and, 
as  the  Moor  said,  ''  two  such  fbrmidaUe  antmals  aa  iiiey  bad  killed  mait 
have  had  a  pretty  extensive  range  round  about  the  apot  where  they  wen 
encamped  to  find  food  enough.*' 

As  Charley  and  Ered  had  shot  s«vend  partvid^es  and  pbianants  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  they  were  weU  prevaded  Jbr  sapper,  thovf^ 
they  hadn't  seen  any  kind  ^  deer  within  lour  ov  Qve  BuAes  of  the  spot 
where  they  killed  the  lionsb 

That  night  both  the  Pxmoees  and  her  sister  looked  paler^  and  wore 
more  silent  than  usaal,  for  they  fully  comprehended  the  danger  to  whkh 
their  gallant  young  protectors  had  been  expoeedy  and  could  not  refrsin 
from  thinking  how  hard  their  fiite  might  have  been  had  Ohaiiey  and 
Fred  faHeaa,  a  prey  to  the  lions.  Nor  was  the  afibeyoaate  Zoe  leas  tender 
to  honest-hearted  Jadto  when  she  heard  Uiat  he  had  a|»peeached  so  nesr 
the  lioness  for  fear  it  might  break  through  and  spring  upon  her.  **  Shxfs 
80  sweet,"  said  Jacko,  *'  that  in  course,  if  the  lioness  hadonoe  got  a  taste, 
she  wouldn't  have  left  a  bit  of  her,  and  then  I  should  have  gone  and 
looked  for  a  lion,  and  asked  it  to  have  eaten  me^  'cstuse  I  shouldn't  have 
wanted  to  have  lived  another  day,  alter  th^d  *-g0n&  and  a  enMsn  my 
pretty  sweetheart.  Won't  my  dear  okL  BMxthw  be  fond  of  her,  aikd  be  as 
pleased  as  Punch  with  me  a-bringing  her  sach  ,a  beauty  to  be  her 
daughter,  when  I  get  seaman's  wages  1 " 

Pleasantly  passed  the  days,  diversified  with  such  adventui'es  aa  auffioed 
to  keep  the  young  men  on  the  alert^  while  the  ladies  ventured  ont  with 
them  at  times  to  gather  the  wild  forest  fruits,  and  add  some  dain^  to 
the  meal,  which  was  always  plentifiilly  supplied  with  every  variety  of 
game.  And  now  they  were  fast  approaching  the  Gaboon  country, 
having  travelled  in  nearly  a  direct  line  since  they  first  enterod  the 
forest  The  Sword-hunters  were  as  familiar  with  the  position  of  the 
stars  as  a  good  sailor  is  with  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  always  kept 
their  faces  to  the  south  and  their  right  to  the  west,  as  Charley  directed, 
well  knowing  that  if  they  bore  too  much  upon  the  latter  point,  they 
should  reach  the  «id  of  their  journey  by  travelling  along  the  coast  up 
to  the  Muni  or  Gaboon,  which  would  be  a  pleasant  change  for  all  who 
love  to  feel  the  sesrbreeze  blowing  about  them. 

They  at  length  reached  that  part  of  the  forest  where  the  g(»illa  is 
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found,  and  yeiy  pi^e  did  the-  prettj  prinoeBses  turn  when  they  first 
heard  his  roar.  They  weve,  how«Ter,  brav«-hearted  enough  to  come  up 
and  look  at  one  whidt  Jacko  had  diacoTered,  feeding  on  its  faTOurite 
beniea^  in.  a  little  opening  thai  was  closely  hemmed  in  by  brushwood 
from  behind  which  they  were  able  to  watch  the  gorilla  unperoeiTod. 
When  Qkaries  was  about  to  bring  htm  down  with  his  r^e,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  nearer  yiaw  of  him^  ike  elder  prinoess  pushed  the  barrel 
aaide  and  said,  ^<  No  C^kaifles ;  that  Hfe- which  God  gave  ou^  only  to  be 
taken  away  inr  our  safely  or  our  need" 


CHAPTBB    XXXIV. 
A  BEOULAB  FIX. 

"  W^LJU  tkiB  i.  a  prrUjr  state  of  tking.,"  aaid  the  Captain,  from  the 

V  T  bnmeh  on  which  he  sat  astridC)  to  the  Doctor  who  was  sitting 
on  an  adjoining  bough,  while  the  Chaplain  looked  out  from  the  next 
tree ;  ^  so  Obm:  as  I  can  see,  Doetor,  the  heaTy4ieeled  brutes  seem  to  have 
made  squash  of  all  the  provisioiis  we  brought  with  us ;  I  don't  seppose 
there's  such  a  thing  as  a  w4ole  bisouit  or  a  bottle  of  bitter  beer  leff 

'*  It  seems  to  me  they've  left  xm  what  may  be  called  a  strong  compound 
mixture,"  rallied  the  I>octor,  craning  his  nedi  orer,  aad  looking  down 
and  around,  '^  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  are,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  aia|^  game  pies,  beef,  rum^  bisenits,  Htter  beer,  mustard, 
salty  dieese,  pepper,  port,  sherry,  tobaoeo,  and  brandy,  with  some  three 
or  four  dozen  bottles^  all  well  pounded  together  with  plenty  ef  earth 
mould  to  make  the  mixture  adhere  to  i^  broken  glass;  such  luncheon 
I  should  hardly  care  to  sit  down  to,  were  I  landed  on  my  feet,  and 
those  thieves  of  elJephants  who  keep  us  prisoners  hmre  seme  milea  away. 
Does  the  bill  of  fare  sharpen  your  appetite,  Capftain  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Doctor,"  said  the  Captain;  "it  would  turn  the  stomach 
of  a  beast  of  a  Fan,  though  he  could  sit  down  to  hia  old  grandmother 
after  she  bad  been  hung  until  she  was  a  ^  little  gamey.'  But  I  must 
eonfess  I  fe^  rather  peckish,  for  it  is  loi^  past  our  dinner  hour,  so  I 
will  hare  a  smoke,  for  I  have  managed  U)  save  my  pipe.  Hilloo, 
Chaplain,  you're  mast-headed  at  last.  What  do  you  say  about  ccHning 
down  to  dinner  1 "  and  the  Captain  pulled  away  at  his  j^pe. 

^'  I  don't  think  it  woald  be  safe  to  venture  down  into  the  dining- 
room  at  present^"  shouted  the  Chaplain,  *'  though  two  of  our  attendanta 
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have  been  very  pressing  to  assist  me  to  descend,  one  rearing  up  and 
kindly  offering  me  the  end  of  his  trunk,  which  I  politely  declined,  haTing 
no  wish  to  take  the  gentleman's  arm,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  be  led  down 
to  dinner :  so,  as  you  see,  I  went  up  another  flight  of  stairs,  and  am 
now  in  a  higher,  and  I  trust,  a  safer  apartment." 

"  I  suppose  they  gave  your  reverence  a  bit  of  a  shaking,  when  they 
ran  full  butt  at  the  tree  with  their  heads  1"  shouted  the  Doctor. 

^'  They  made  every  branch  vibrate  again,"  replied  the  Chaplain,  ^and 
J  thought  once  I  was  going  when  they  reared  up  with  their  fore  feet 
round  the  stem,  and  rocked  the  tree  to  and  fro  :  they  could  have  brougbt 
it  down  in  a  few  seconds,  for  it  is  not  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  ground." 

"  I  wish  we  had  you  up  here,"  shouted  the  captain.  "  Were  all  the 
elephants  in  Africa  to  run  into  our  ship  they  wouldn't  start  a  timber. 
I've  saved  my  pocket-glass  and  can  make  out  that  they  have  made 
smash  of  all  our  fire-arms.  One  or  two  of  the  rascals  keep  cocking  up 
their  evil  eyes  at  us  as  if  to  say  '  There  you  are,  and  there  we  mean  to 
keep  you.'  I've  heard  these  ^  rogue '  elephants  will  ^  tree '  a  man  as 
long  as  they  can  find  a  moutMul  of  anything  to  eat  within  sight  of  him. 
Is  it  so  Doctor  1 " 

"  I  heard  two  of  the  Fans  say  that  they  had  had  above  a  week  of  it^'' 
replied  the  Doctor  ;  **  and  that  they  only  escaped  at  last  by  clinging  to 
the  creepers,  and  swinging  themselves  from  one  tree  to  another.  They 
lived  on  the  large  yellow  grubs  they  found  under  the  bark." 

"  Ugh  !  the  nasty  fellows,  one  could  have  eaten  the  other  if  he  could 
have  found  nothing  else,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  haven't  heard  a  voice 
nor  a  sound  frx>m  any  of  our  crew  for  the  last  hour,  Doctor.  What  a  fix 
we  shall  be  in  if  they  can't  find  us  again,  and  those  three  detectives 
below  on  the  deck  ready  to  pound  us  into  bird-lime,  if  we  set  foot  on  a 
single  plank.  We  can't  stay  here  all  night,  and  go  witltout  supper  as 
well  as  dinner,  can  we  ] " 

^^  There's  no  knowing  what  we  can  do  if  it  comes  to  the  pinch,'*  said 
the  Doctor.  '^  But  it  wants  some  hours  to  sunset.  One  thing  we  must 
be  careful  about,  and  that  is  not  to  fiUl  asleep  and  drop  off  our  perch. 
It  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  have  Sir  Hoger  de  Coverly  danced  over  you 
by  those  heavy-footed  brutes,  and  to  find  yoursdf  driven  some  inches 
deeper  into  the  ground  at  every  step  they  took.  I  see  you've  got  your 
tobacco  pouch.  Captain,  and  if  you'll  just  fill  your  pipe  for  me,  when 
you've  finished  it^  I  should  like  a  few  whi£&,  not  that  a  smoke  makes 
quite  so  substantial  a  meal  as  a  beef-steak,  but  it's  better  than  nothing*' 

"  It  isn't  much  to  champ  at,"  replied  the  Captain,  filling  his  pipe* 
lighting  it)  then  handing  it  across  the  branch  to  the  Doctor,  "  neither 
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does  a  man  want  a  tooth-pick  after  haying  dined  off  a  pipe.  What  a 
hearty  meal  a  child  seems  to  make  when  sacking  its  thumb.  Is  there 
much  support  in  it  1 " 

"  Not  quite  so  much  as  it  would  find  in  its  little  elbow,  if  it  could 
get  that  into  its  mouth,"  replied  the  Doctor,  puffing  out  great  volumes 
of  smoke,  then  looking  up  above  his  head,  as  he  felt  something  di*opping 
down  on  him  from  time  to  time,  and  saying,  at  last,  '<  that  isn't  rain,  is 
iti" 

"  Bain  !  not  a  drop,  it 's  the  ants  that  are  dropping  down  upon  us  by 

thousands/'  said  the  Captain,  sweeping  them  off  his  sleeve,  '*  instead  of 

coming  to  a  pinch,  we  have  come  to  a  million  pinches  all  at  once,  and 

now  we  may  take  our  choice.     Is  it  best  to  remain  here  and  be  eaten 

^  up  slowly  by  the  ants,  or  jump  down  among  those  brutes  of  elephants, 

'  and  have  it  over  at  onoef     I  vote  for  leaping  into  the  mortar  and 

having  the  pounding :  it  will  be  the  soonest  over." 
'"  '' There  ^s  not  much  to  be  alarmed  at,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^' these  are 

'  the  small  common  ants,  and  their  bite  is  not  worse  than  the  sting  of  a 

'  nettle.     They  are  not  like  those  that  made  such  a  meal  off  Dick  when  I 

had  to  mix  him  up  a  poultice  in  a  biscuit  bag.     It  *s  the  tobacco-smoke 
that  has  stirred  them  up  a  bit.     If  we  break  off  a  branch  or  two  and 
^  beat  among  the  leaves  overhead  we  shall  bring  them  down  in  thousands, 

^  and  soon  make  a  clearance." 

So  the  Captain,  hailing  the  Chaplain,  and  telling  him  they  had  got 

ants  on  board,  set  to  work  along  with  the  Doctor  to  sweep  them  down, 

'  uttering  a  growl  every  now  and  then  when  he  got  a  sharp  pinch,  as  they 

were  trying  to  find  a  way  out  from  his  neckerchief,  or  fi-om  under  his 

shirt  sleeve. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Doctor,"  said  the  Captain,  taking  his  turn  at 
the  pipe,  "  there 's  no  safety  anywhere  but  on  board  ship.  If  you  walk 
along  a  street  you  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  or  you'll  be  run  over, 
and  if  it  blows  a  gale,  either  a  tile  or  a  chimney-pot  comes  down  on 
your  head,  or  you  break  your  neck  down  some  cellar  that  has  been  left 
open.  There 's  nothing  of  that  sort  on  board  ship ;  if  you  run  upon  a 
rock  now  and  then,  or  stick  in  a  sand,  or  get  ashore,  why,  you  know 
what  you  are  about,  and  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  the  wreck 
of  the  ship  and  loss  of  all  hands." 

"  Which  is  nothing  when  you're  once  used  to  it,"  said  the  Doctor, 
laughing  at  the  Captain's  notion  of  safety,  '^  but  a  knock-down  by  a 
carriage,  or  a  cracl^  on  the  head  with  a  tile,  or  a  tumble  into  a  cellar, 
isn't  always  quite  so  fatal,  is  it,  as  when  you  go  down  with  your  ship 
under  twenty  fathoms  of  sea  1 " 
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''Well,  no,  not  qtdte,**  said  tlie  Oaptain,  ''tlioo|^  an  aoddent  ct 
land  may  cripple  70a  for  life,  bat  once  mmk  under  twenty  fetkomscf 
water,  and  you  would  never  be  a  trouble  to  yourself  nor  anjFbedy  dn 
again. 

''  Ne^ertbeleaa,  I  should  prefer  a  Hmp  and  a  crui^  to  yow  care  Sor 
trouble,  Captain,''  replied  the  Doctor,  ''aa  I  do  the  stiiigii^  <d  then 
ants,  which  is  £ur  from  pleasant,  to  droj^sing  down,  and  being  peoaded 
under  the  feet  of  these  wild  elephants.  But,  who  are  those  f  If  mj  ejei 
didn't  deceive  me,  I  saw  somebody  peefnng  round  over  that  low  dunp 
of  underwood  beyond  the  tree  where  ihm  Chaplain  is  roooied,"  aadlv 
raised  his  Toioe  and  aaked  the  Chaplain  if  he  had  aeen  any  obc  in  tbt 


The  reverend  gentieman  had  pi:dled  out  the  small  Qveek  Tesfeuiieoft 
he  alwafjs  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  was  so  xnient  on  its  pemsal,  ihatik 
is  a  question,  if  at  the  time  he  had  any  remembrance  of  where  he  wia 
He  now  roused  himself,  and,  yentuting  iortber  <rat  on  the  branch,  looked 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  seeing  what  appeared  to  be  a  msoi  aad  a 
woman,  raised  his  voioe,  calling  out,  ''Hi,  yon  there,  look  up,  Faiii 
this  tree." 

"  Well,  Tm  blest  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  gorilla,  and. was  m-goingto 
take  my  hook,"  replied  Jacko,  for  it  was  he  who,  along  with  Zee,  h 
advance  as  usual,  were  on  the  look  out  for  a  fimping  ground  for  the 
night,  as  the  day  was  fear  gone.  "  I'm  Jacko,  and  willioat  a  pair  of 
magnifying  specs  of  very  great  power,  should  say  you  was  the  Chaphdn 
of  the  Gorilla,  when  I  sailed  in  her." 

In  a  few  words  the  Chaplain  made  Jacko  aoqnainted  widi  their  posi- 
tion, bidding  him  be  sure  to  tell  Charley  and  Fred  that  they  wen 
"  rogne  "  elephants,  and  the  most  dangerous  to  be  met  with. 

"  Well  cook  their  gooses,  never  fear,"  sheutod  Jacko,  "  for  Wte 
just  got  them  sort  of  boys  with  us  that  can  do  it,  and  theyVe  been  •- 
wanting  to  slip  into  elephants  all  the  way  we  corned,  but  Master 
Charles  wouldn't  let  'em.  I  won't  be  long  afore  Tm  back,  and  do alll 
can  lor  you,  so  far  as  the  revolver  goes." 

Jacko  was  hidden  from  the  elephants  by  the  stretch  of  underwood 
which  projected  from  beyond  the  trees  in  which  the  Chaplain  and  hie 
friends  had  climbed  for  safety,  and  as  the  wind  blew  in  that  directiaD) 
neither  the  Captain  nor  the  Doctor  could  catch  a  word  that  passed 
between  them.  Not  knowing  how  tiie  matter  might  terminate,  tbe 
Chaplain  thought  it  would  be  best  to  hold  out  no  hope  of  rescue  untQ  hf 
saw  help  at  hand,  so  shouted  back  that  he  had  seen  some  one,  and  wtf 
on  the  look  out. 
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"  This  is  worse  than  being  mast-headed/'  said  the  Captain,  ^  as  I  often 
was  when  a  middy,  for  I  was  always  getting  into  mischief.  Still,  there 
was  a  certainty  of  getting  something  to  eat  and  drink  when  one  came 
down,  though  not  always,  when  all  hands  were  piped  to  dinner,  how- 
ever hungry  one  might  be.  Confound  those  ants,  I  thought  the  table 
had  been  cleared  and  they  had  finished  long  ago,  but  I  find  one  keeps 
dropping  in  now  and  then,  and  helping  himself  to  a  snack.  I  wi^  we 
were  safe  back  again  in  old  England,  and  the  boys  with  us." 

"  So  do  I,*'  said  the  Doctor,  "  or  that  we  were  with  i^  boys.^'  Then 
the  pipe  was  re-filled,  and  he  sat  smoking  in  silenoe,  while  the  Captain 
watched  the  son  bending  downward  to  the  w'est 
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GREAT  was  the  amazement  of  Charley  and  Fred  when  Jacko  came 
up,  full  run  and  open-mouthed,  with  pretty  Zoe  at  his  heels, 
panting  and  out  of  breath,  exclaiming,  "  I've  found  the  Captain  I 
He's  in  a  tree,  so  is  our  Doctor  and  Chaplain  ;  and  they  ean't  get  down 
'cause  there's  a  lot  of  elephants  a-waiting  to  make  pancakes  of  'em  as 
soon  as  they  do." 

"  What  are  you  raving  about,  Jacko  t  Are  you  mad,  or  what  ? " 
asked  Charley,  not  clearly  comprehending  what  Jacko  said,  for  he  had 
no  idea  that  they  were  so  near  the  Craboon.  In  the  very  same  words 
Jacko  repeated  what  he  had  said  before,  only  adding,  **  I  saw  the 
Chaplain  with  my  own  blessed  eyes,  and  he  told  me  to  say  you  was  to 
come  up  directly  and  kill  the  elephants." 

^*  I  see  it  all  as  clear  as  day,"  said  Fred.  **  They  have  come  out 
elephant-hunting,  and  have,  no  doubt,  met  a  whole  herd,  which  the 
sailors  have  followed.  Uncle  is  not  so  light-footed  as  he  was,  so  lingered 
behind  along  with  the  Doctor  and  Chaplain,  and  some  of  the  herd  have 
turned  round  upon  them,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  climb  the 
trees  for  safety." 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  after  this  explanation.  Charley  conveyed 
the  information  to  the  princesses  and  Pauline,  then  held  council  with 
the  Moor,  who  was  interpreter  between  him  and  the  Sword-hunters. 

The  latter  smiled  when  they  understood  what  was  required  of  them, 
for  they  had  been  elephant-slayers  from  their  youth,  and  leaving  only 
the  bridle  on  the  horse,  they  led  him  forth  and  were  ready  for  the  fight^ 
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mounted  and  sword  in  hand,  in  little  more  than  a  minute.  Charley 
put  a  conical  ballet  in  his  rifle,  feeling  sure  that  he  could  bag  one 
elephant,  and  the  Sword-hunters  took  him  up  behind  them  to  drop  him 
at  the  safest  place  emd  as  near  to  the  elephants  as  thej  could  get ;  ao 
the  three  set  off  all  mounted  on  the  single  horse,  Fred  and  the  Moor 
following. 

Jadko  was  left,  with  his  revolver  to  protect  the  ladies,  in  a  sheltered 
nook  which  an  elephant  could  not  easily  have  entered  excepting  at  the 
opening  which  he  guarded.     The  mules  were  also  there. 

When  they  came  up,  the  Sword-hunters  made  signs  that  two  of  the 
elephants  were  dangerous,  so  dropped  Charley  at  the  foot  of  a  laree, 
which  he  ascended  rifle  in  hand — ^having  a  good  command  of  the  battle- 
field for  some  distance,  and  ready  ^to  take  any  advantage  that  might 
offer  if  one  of  the  enemy  came  his  ^y. 

The  hunters  first  rode  up  to  a  large  bull  elephant  which  was  some 
distance  from  the  other  two,  and  commenced  shouting  and  irritating 
him  as  they  rode  beside  and  around  him.  He  speedily  accepted  the 
challenge,  trumpeting  and  raising  his  trunk  as  he  pursued  the  horsemen, 
who  rode  so  close  before  him  that,  more  than  once,  his  trunk  toudied 
the  horse*s  tail. 

Here  the  greatest  caution  was  needed  and  skill  displayed;  the 
object  of  the  foremost  horseman  being  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  elephant  without  being  overtaken,  so  that  he  might  drop  his  com- 
panion near  some  tree  while  the  attention  of  the  elephant  was  attracted 
by  the  horse  that  was  close  before  its  head.  This  was  the  critical 
moment,  and  must  be  done  to  the  very  second  of  time. 

Carefully  was  the  bridle  handled ;  carefully  the  distance  kept  between 
the  pursued  and  the  pursuer — ^though  a  stumble  of  the  horse  must  have 
been  instant  death  to  both  it  and  the  riders,  as  there  was  scarcely  space 
for  a  man  to  have  passed  between,  and  the  elephant  could  not  have 
stopped  sudden  enough  to  have  prevented  itself  from  falling  upon  and 
crushing  them  if  it  had  tried  at  the  pace  it  was  then  going. 

There  was  a  large  tree,  dose  to  which  the  horse  passed,  wh^re, 
without  checking  its  speed,  the  chief  hunter  slipped  off*  close  to  the 
stem ;  and,  as  the  elephant  was  passing  in  full  pursuit,  and  just  as  its 
hind-quarters  were  facing  hin^  he,  with  an  eye  as  true  as  the  eagle's 
when  it  strikes  its  prey,  drew  his  sharp  sword  across  the  tendon  of  its 
foot  from  behind,  and  it  was  not  able  to  move  another  step.  Had  it 
not  been  a  clean  cut  through — which  it  was — the  pressure  and  the 
great  weight  of  the  animal  would  have  caused  the  tendon  to  separate 
before  it  had  moved  more  than  a  step  or  two. 
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This  done,  the  Sword-hunter  sprang  up  behind  his  companion  ;  for  a 
second  elephant  was  in  full  pursuit  of  the  horse,  and,  without  seeming 
to  bestow  even  a  look  on  the  one  that  had  fallen,  was  soon  as  close  to 
their  heels  as  his  predecessor  had  ever  been  ;  he  who  guided  the  bridle 
timing  his  speed  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  manoeuvring  again  took  place,  with  exactly  the  same  result. 
The  sharp  sword  was  drawn  across  just  above  the  heel,  and  separated 
what  is  called  in  man  the  Achilles  tendon ;  and,  without  making  a 
second  step,  the  huge  elephant  came  to  the  earth  with  a  groan.  So 
were  two  of  them  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes  :  and  it  appeared  to  be 
nothing  uncommon  for  a  couple  of  sword-hunters,  at  times,  when  in 
pursuit  of  a  herd  of  elephants,  to  single  out  and  cut  down  half  a  score 
before  the  remainder  escaped. 

Now  if  ever  a  man  was  what  is  called  '^  struck  all  of  a  heap,"  the 
old  Captain  was  when,  without  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  new 
arrivals,  he  saw,  from  his  look-out,  two  black  fellows  mounted  on  one 
horse,  and  an  elephant  tearing  after  them  with  his  trunk  well  up,  and 
putting  on  all  the  steam  he  could  cany.  Baising  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Whatever  is  it  1  There  isn't  a  horse  in  all  this  country, 
— and  yet  it  must  be  him.  Made  himself  into  two,  I  suppose.  Doctor — 
as  he  can  do  pretty  well  what  he  likes.  I  wish  I  were  safe  out  of  this 
hot  region.  It's  time  to  go  after  seeing  one  imp  turn  himself  into  a 
horse,  and  mount  two  others  on  his  back.  We  know  now  what  company 
weVe  been  in,  and  I  wish  we  were  safe  out  of  this. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  but  have  been 
pinching  myself  and  rubbing  my  eyes  to  see  if  I  am  wide-awake.  Such 
a  thipg  as  a  horse  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  part  of  Africa." 

"  And  those  are  English  hurrahs,"  said  the  Captain,  '^  or  else  some  of 
the  same  evil  £unily  we  saw  on  horseback  who  have  taken  to  cheering ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  should  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  black  king, 
at  the  head  of  his  force,  was  out  for  the  day ;  for,  after  what  I  have 
seen,  nothing  would  astonish  me.  Hark  !  If  that  isn't  my  Charley's 
voice  calling  out  '  Uncle,'  it's  something  imitating  him." 

The  Chaplain  saw  the  elephant  fall  beneath  Charley's  rifie,  and  was  the 
first  to  descend  the  tree,  shake  hands  with  him  and  Fred,  and  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  safe  return.  The  Captain  and  Doctor  had 
alighted,  and  tears  were  in  the  old  uncle's  eyes  as  he  stood  with  his 
hands  clasped  in  those  of  his  nephews ;  for,  though  he  had  never  con- 
fessed it,  he  had  long  been  depressed  through  a  fear  that  he  should 
never  meet  with  them  again. 

In  a  few  apt  words  Charley  told  as  much  about  the  Sword-hunters  as 
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was  necenuy  to  be  known,  adding  tiutt  if  el^shantB  ooold  be  found,  tliej 
would  soosi  by  themselyee  fill  the  hold  of  his  ship  with  ivory.  All  be 
said  about  the  piincesses  was  t^at  they  were  Christian  ladies  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  heathens  who  had  captured  them,  and  that  he  kad 
promised  to  see  them  and  their  attendants,  Gkni  willing,  landed  im 
England. 

As  that  portion  of  the  forest  where  the  elephants  were  killed  was  in 
plaoes  open,  and  green  witii  herbage,  it  was  decided  t^at  they  sho«ild 
encamp  there  for  the  night,  as  the  sailors  would  be  stti»  to  return  by  the 
track  tke  ^erd  they  were  in  porsiiit  of  had  made. 

**  I  «m  Sony,  my  dear  boys,  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer  yoa  than 
to  partake  of  the  happiaess  I  feel  lightening  my  heart  at  having  jaa 
with  me  again ;  that,  and  a  whiff  of  tobaceo,  is  all  I  have,"  said  the 
Oi^tain,  pulling  out  his  tobaooo-pouoh ;  ^  for  these  elephants  made 
smash  of  all  the  refreskmemts  we  brought  with  us,  though  I  dare  say  my 
men  will  be  able  to  £sh  a  few  pieces  of  broken  bisoait  out  <^  the 
salvage  when  they  return  hungry." 

**  We  have  plenty  of  everytimg,  mnde,  and  enough  for  the  crew 
witen  they  come  'up,''  said  Ghariey,  "  for  our  supplies  were  brought 
from  the  pakwe  of  a  Sultan.  Tonder  is  our  little  cavalcade,  and  the 
two  princesses  will  -be  delighted  to  see  you  all." 

^<  Sultan  I  pahiee  !  princesses  ! "  exclaimed  the  Captain,  paosiDg 
between  eadi  word,  as  if  there  was  something  to  stop  and  wondo*  at 
between.  '*  I  thought  titers  was  nothing  to  be  found  towards  the  North 
but  fmsts  fall  of  ^riilas  ! " 

"  Those  who  are  riihng  up  don't  look  mudh  like  goriUas,"  said  tte 
Chaplain. 

The  Doctor  stared  in  that  silent  admiration  which  is  the  worship  of 
beauty,  then  said,  "  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  such  beautiful  ladies." 

The  old  Ci^ytain,  who  had  not  been  looking  in  the  direction  from 
whence  they  came,  turned  round,  and  stood  as  if  speechless,  nor  could 
he  have  been  more  surprised  if  they  had  alighted  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  settled  down  before  him  .with  subsiding  wings,  and  some  such 
&ncy  he  must  have  had,  as  he  exclaimed,  ^'Why,  they  are  angels." 

The  Ohapiain  convened  with  the  princesses  in  French,  and  made 
himself  so  agreeable,  that  Charley  almost  felt  he  should  have  been  jealous 
if  he  hadn't  been  a  parson,  for  engaging  so  moch  of  their  attention, 
especially  when  he  got  to  talking  Greek  to  the  eldest  sister,  not  a  word 
of  which  the  young  gentleman  understood. 

They  were  now  startled  by  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  saUors,  who,  with 
Harry  at  their  head,  came  up,   driving  the  runaway  Fan  hunters 
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before  them,  and  the  latter  soon  oocopied  themeelyeB  in  cooking  elephant 
meat,  while  the  sailors,  who  had  brought  in  a  couple  of  fat  deer,  kindled 
a  lanje  fire,  and  comnM«.ced  roasting  them  for  the  evening  meal 

It  was  a  joyous  meeting,  and  the  ladies  had  long  retired  under  their 
camel-hair  tent  before  Charley  and  Fred  had  finiriied  recounting  their 
adventures.  Jacko's  anditora  were  the  seamen,  and  ereiy  now  and  then 
one  or  another  was  heard  exclaiming,  '*Tell  that  to  the  Marines, 
Jaoko ; "  for  though  the  lad  tokl  onl j  the  troth,  they  could  hardly 
believe  it. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
HSmWABD  BCIUMD. 

AS  ihe  princesses  were  so  oontfiortably  mounted,  and  weirprovisMned, 
and  King  Dsoiiel  was  rather  reluctant  to  taike  a  "fiurewell "  of  his 
ssbjeots,  having  no  wish  to  see  anything  more  of  his  twenty-£ve  wivesi 
he  thought  it  best,  as  he  said,  "  to  take  his  departure  "  in  company  with 
the  ladies  and  his  nephews ;  so,  on  the  following  morning,  the  party 
started  ofif  in  the  direction  of  a  village  beside  the  river  Muni,  *'  nrach 
nearer  the  coast,*'  as  he  said,  ^than  the  one  where  he  had  left  lus  queens  to 
fight  it  ouf  Harry,  at  the  head  of  several  of  the  sailors,  went  to  bring 
down  Memonia  with  such  boats  and  canoes  as  were  required  at  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting  by  the  MunL  The  remainder  of  the  crew 
were  to  return  with  the  tusks,  after  the  Fans  had  brought  them  out  of 
the  fovest  and  shipped  them  in  canoes  which  were  to  convey  the  ivory 
to  the  coast.  So,  without  even  a  "good-bye,*'  King  Daniel  abdicated, 
not  so  much  as  carrying  off  his  crown,  though  he  gave  strict  orders  for 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  gorilla  while  on  its  way  to  the  ship.  This  the 
Doctor  promised  to  attend  to,  and  for  that  purpose  went  back  to  the 
Fan  village  with  Harry  and  the  sailors. 

"Should  my  beastly  subjects  be  very  anxious  to  know  what  has 
befisillen  me,"  said  the  Captain  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  Doctor,  "  tell 
them  I  was  killed  by  your  cramometer  while  your  were  measuring  the 
roar  of  a  gorilla,  which  was  so  strong  that  it  drove  the  instrument  clean 
through  me." 

"  If  you  print  your  adventures,  and  clap  that  down  aaaongst  i^e 
number,  some  future  descendant  of  the  Drakes  will  be  found  giving  his 
opinion  of  you  on  the  fiy-leaf,  as  your  ancestor  Peter  did  of  his  grand- 
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father  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,"  said  the  Chaplain,  "  when  he  touched 
upon  that  great  ship." 

"I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  somebody  does  as  it  is,"  said  the 
Captain;  "perhaps  some  explorer. will  get  hold  of  the  work.  Well,  I 
can  but  return  the  compliment  on  a  flj-leaf " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  uncle,  if  in  this  unbelieving  age  some  one  is 
found  daring  enough  to  doubt  whether  the  Doctor  ever  captured  a 
gorilla  by  chloroforming  him,  while  they  even  doubted  whether  our 
great  African  Explorer  ever  shot  one  at  all.  Mr.  Win  wood  Keade^ 
F.R.G.S.,  says  in  Belgravior-^ioT  1867— he  didn't" 

"  A  gentleman  who  is  capable  of  sajring  that,"  said  Fred,  "  wouldn't 
believe  the  adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen,  so  many  editions  as  it  has 
gone  through." 

'*  Nor  that  I  was  an  African  king,"  said  the  Captain,  "  if  I  even 
showed  them  the  old  hat  I  was  crowned  with." 

That  night  was  the  last  the  princesses  passed  under  their  tent  on  shore, 
though  it  was  used  afterwards  as  an  awning  over  the  boats,  and  thej 
slept  under  it  until  their  arrival  at  the  Gaboon,  when  the  horse  and 
mules  were  sent  overland  The  princesses  at  once  found  a  way  to 
the  old  Captain's  kind  heart,  calling  him  luide,  and  making  him  sit 
between  them ;  for  they  took  their  time  in  descending  the  river,  and  the 
sailors  were  so  proud  of  the  ladies,  who  were  to  sail  with  them  to 
England,  that  they  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  do  them  any  little 
service,  for  as  one  of  them  said,  "  their  smiles  are  a  deal  sweeter  Uian 
Poll  of  Plymouth  s." 

But  Zee  was  their  greatest  favourite,  as  she  was  so  homely,  and  soon 
made  herself  as  much  at  home  amongst  them  as  Jacko,  who  was  always 
telling  them  that  he  should  marry  her  as  soon  as  he  got  seaman's  wages, 
and  inviting  them  all  to  his  wedding  dinner.  The  fore  cabin  of  the 
Oarilla  was  a  pleasant  place  when  pretty  Zoe  and  Jacko  went  into  it 
and  mingled  with  the  merry-hearted  sailors. 

Both  the  princesses  and  Pauline  took  a  liking  to  Memonia  ihe 
instant  she  came  on  board,  for  she  was  very  amiable,  and  no  daughter 
was  ever  more  fondly  attached  to  a  father  than  she  was  to  the  old 
Captain,  who  said  "  if  Harry  doesn't  act  like  a  brother  to  her  when  we 
get  to  England  I'll  disinherit  him." 

<<  And  what  shall  you  do  to  Fred  and  Charley  and  the  two  princesses," 
asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Time  enough  to  think  of  that  two  or  three  years  hence,"  replied  the 
Captain.  "  But  I  believe  they  settled  it  amongst  themselves,  without 
asking  anybody's  consent  or  advice,  for  it  comes  as  natural  to  such 
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young  couples  to  fall  a-courting  wlien  thej  are  thrown  together  in  a 
wild  forest^  as  it  does  for  birds  to  pair,  and  I  don*t  see  how  else  thej 
could  pass  their  time  more  pleasantly  over  a  camp-fire.  There  will  be 
a  job  for  you  to  splice  them  one  of  these  fine  days,"  he  added,  turning 
round  to  the  Chaplain. 

"  I  only  hope  your  nephews  will  prove  to  be  as  worthy  of  them  as 
they  have  hitherto  dobe,"  replied  the  Chaplain.  "  Ab  for  the  young 
ladies  themselves  all  the  treasures  that  have  ever  been  brought  to 
Drake  Hall,  by  all  your  ancest<»ti  from  the  time  it  was  first  inhabited, 
are  but  as  dross  compared  with  th^n.  The  follies  of  fashionable  life 
have  never  soiled  their  bloom,  and  I  ^am  sure  they  are  as  pure-hearted 
and  pure-minded  as  Eve  was  when  she  walked  with  Adam  mnong  the 
blushing  roses  of  Eden,  and  as  beautiful ;  these  are  girls  for  all  periods.'' 

"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  and  beauty  is  only  skin-deep," 
said  the  Captain,  as  if  a  little  sore  at  hearing  them  extolled  so  highly, 
and  not  a  word  of  praise  bestowed  on  Memonia,  whom  he  only  liked 
better  through  having  known  her  longer.  "  Though  I  believe  them  to 
be  everyUiing  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire." 

**  And  what  would  they  have  been.  Captain,  if  the  unseen  finger  of 
Providence  had  not  guided  your  nephews  into  this  wild  Forest  Country 
of  Yaliba]"  asked  the  Chaplain.  *<  Slaves  to  a  heathen  Sultan,  shut 
up  in  his  palace,  until  they  died  of  grief  or  were  cast  aside  to  be  replaced 
by  oUi^rs  as  young  and  beautiful,  who  would  never  break  their  hearts 
by  beating  against  the  wires  of  their  golden  cage,  because  they  never 
sorrowed  to  get  back  among  those  who  worship  the  true  God,  never 
having  known  Him,  like  these  princesses,  whose  greatest  grief  has  been 
that  they  were  shut  out  from  the  society  of  Christians,  until  rescued 
by  these  brave-hearted  youths." 

<'  That  is  true,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  Charley  tells  me  that  morning 
and  evening  the  elder  princess  read  prayers  in  the  forest,  from  a  French 
church-service  given  to  her  by  Pauline,  who  in  a  most  worthy  lady 
though  she  did  shoot  the  Moor,  and  by  doing  so  saved  them  all  from 
captivity.  But  what  shall  you  do  with  those  daring  Sword-hunters 
Captain  %  " 

'*  A  merchant  I  know  out  here  has  engaged  to  take  all  the  ivory 
they  can  bring  in,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  and  pay  a  good  price  for  it, 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  the  new  king  of  the  Fans,  for  the  natives  have 
taken  to  worshipping  his  horse.  His  companion  also  is  to  be  king  of 
the  Mons  ;  so  you  see  they  are  provided  for  and  will  be  more  at  home 
with  their  subjects,  than  ever  I  have  been.  Charley  wishes  to 
retain  the  faithful  Moor  in  his  service,  and  Fred  to  do  the  same  for 
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JackOy  who  laTed  his  life  from  ike  leopard ;  and  as  tlie 
are  rich  enough  to  do  what  tiiey  like,  they  will  neither  pari  with 
Pauline  nor  Zoe;  so  that,  what  with  one*  and  another,  we  skmll 
pretty  well  fill  Drake  HaD,  and  hare  tadttar  oat  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  lumber  when  we  get  there." 

**Not  before  it  ia  time,**  said  the  Dooter;  "Ihe  riuirk  that  swuUowed 
the  Admiral  smells  aa  had  as  $mj  Fan  ;  all  the  hair  is  fisdling  off  tin 
Pokr  boars  wmd  foxes ;  one  of  ^e  eagks  has  lost  his  head ;  and  the 
fion  looks  as  if  he  had  died  of  the  mange  ;  while  the  legji  of  the  h%ipe- 
potunns  were  gifing*  way  when  we  kft>  and  I  expect  to>  find  him  ea 
his  stiimaeh  when  we  retanL  As  for  the  oawel  leopiedv  his  head  w«b 
under  his  fors^Iegs^  for  the  pole  I  iihrue6  up  his  neek  faad- 
behtnd  h»  sars,  and  he  looked'  m  leguiar  gay.  dear  o«t  the 
eaten  and  maggotty  ki^  Captain;  the  heawtiM  shellsy  eerals,  and 
feather  oraasefnts  wili  be  moce  in  keepings  wiUi  tiie  cax^  ef  1( 
we  shall  hme  to  laad^  and  thtir  preawioe  wtil  fill  the  old  hall 
snnehine.'' 

The  Fans  brought  in  etery  ta^  of  the  elephants  thai  ware  kiUed  hf 
the  sailors  and  the  Swovd-himteis ;  and  these,  along  with  the  skins  of 
the  gorillas  they  had  shot,  besides  tiiose  ef  otiier  ainaudB>  were  snog^ 
stowed  away  in  ^  hold  of  the  Gorilk^  whfle  tiie  ship  was  w^  pre- 
lisioned  by  the  merchants  in  Olaas  Tewn^  te  one  o#  whom  the-Captaon 
sold  his  estate.  Black  Imp,  the  yoeng  geriUa,  had  shot  hiaas^  <kiriiig 
their  abaenee  by  taking  op  a  loaded  pistel  ene  day,  and  popping  the 
barrel  of  it  in  his  mouth;  for,  as  he  was  cutting  his  last  teeth,  he 
no  doubt  found  snddng  it  Tcry  oooling  to  his  gums.  Bat,  not  conieni 
with  his  hard  IdHpop^  he  got  to  fiddling  ahoot  with  the  trigger,  when 
bang  it  went,  sending  the  bullet  out  at  the  hack  of  his  nM^ — and  he 
was  done  for.  ¥^  Dick  had  his  sktn  stuifed,  for,  as  he  said,  ''I 
thought  I  should  like  to  bring  away  one  of  the  natires  of  a  eonntEy 
where  they  bdiieved  they  had  eaten  me,  for  if  BladK  Imp  isn't  m  Ikn 
he's  next  door  t»  oQe^'* 

Though  the  sailors  fitted  up  a  berth  for  their  gorilla,  as  they  called 
him,  in  the  hold,  so  that  he  might  find  a  shelter  in  rough  weather,  he 
liked  best  to  remain  on  deck,  and  would  sit  for  hours  together  looking 
at  the  sea.  At  one  time  the  Mp  was  followed  by  sharks,  and,  not 
content  with  watching  their  motixms,  he  thought  he  should  like  to  go 
down  and  see  what  they  were  up  to ;  and  as  his  chain  was  a  pretty 
good  length,  so  that  he  might  take  a  little  exercise  on  deck  when  so 
minded,  he  made  a  spring  oTerboard,  and  when  the  sailors  rushed 
forward  to  save  him,  all  they  pulled  up  at  the  end  of  the  chain  was  a 
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portion  of  one  of  his  legs.  Poor  old  fellow  !  if  ever  lie  reftcbed  Tg»>gl<M»<1 
at  all  it  waa  as  passenger  in  a  shark, — and  there  have  been  a  good 
manj  seen  about  our  island  shore  of  late. 

Diok,  the  fat  cook,  was  the  only  one  leaning  over  the  gunwale  at 
the  time  he  was  seized,  aad  Dkk  aafs  he  could  swear  ia  that  shark  if 
ever  he  saw  him  again,  lor  he  had  a  cast  in  his  evea. 

The  sailors  grieved  greatly  at  his  loss,  until  Zoe  sewed  a  slif^  of  crape 
on  their  jacket-sleeves;  then  they  seemed  easier,  having  gone  into 
mourning  for  their  favourite  gorilla.  They  made  a  coffin  for  the 
renudns  of  his  leg  before  laimching  it  into  the  great  deep,  and  there 
was  a  consultation  amongst  them  about  asking  the  Chaplain  to  give 
them  a  bit  of  a  spell  out  of  his  book ;  but  Hany  said,  as  there  were 
still  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  a  man  or  a  monkey,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  that  part  of  the  ceremony  out,  and  keep  what 
remained  of  the  gorilla  in  the  coffin  until  the  question  was  settled. 
So  they  went  into  what  one  of  the  sailors  called  a  "  black  dock,"  with 
their  crape  od,  instead.  But,  as  Charley  remarked,  it  was  not  a  ''  dry 
dock,"  for  the  gorilla  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  the  crew,  and  the 
Doctor  shut  himself  up  in  his  berth  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  day  his  old  friend  was  swallowed. 

The  water  was  so  smooth  during  all  the  homeward  voyage  that  the 
good  ship  Gorilla  seemed  as  if  gliding  over  a  sea  of  glass,  so  that  they 
reached  Old  England  without  a  single  accident^  and  entered  Drake 
Hall  in  triumph. 

Everybody  was  made  happy  excepting  poor  Jacko,  who,  when  he 
went  to  see  his  dear  old  mother,  and  to  tell  her  all  about  Zoe,  got  what 
he  called  "  a  regular  hot  'un." 

'*  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  she  said,  ''  to  want  to  bring 
a  Greek  home  to  your  dear  old  mother.  They're  a  quarrelsome 
lot.  Jack ;  and  I  remember  hearing  it  said,  when  I  was  a  girl,  '  when 
Greek  meets  Greek'  they  always  have  a  fight.  Haven't  I  heard  of 
that  brazen  hussy,  Helen,  who  ran  away  from  her  husband,  and  went 
over  to  Paris  to  live  with  Mr.  Troy  ?  Then  they  are  heathens.  Jack, 
and  have  temples  in  which  they  worship  idols,  such  as  Mrs.  Diana,  and 
Martin  Luther,  and  Mr.  Jupiter,  aud  Sinbad,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Calvin,  and  Britannia,  and  that  nasty  fellow  Mormon,  that  had  as 
many  wives  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  I'll  Greek  her,  if  you  bring 
emy  Greek  to  me ;  I'll  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  her.  When 
you  get  old  enough  and  are  able  to  keep  her,  if  you  must  have  a  wife, 
bring  me  a  nice  English  lass,  that  can  wash  and  cook,  and  help  me 
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to  clean  mj  house,  then  1*11  talk  to  her ;  bat  I'll  have  no  Greek  here 
while  I've  strength  to  maul  her  with  a  broom." 

So  poor  Jacko  lost  his  "  pretty  Zoe,  that  he  was  so  fond  o^**  got  a 
berth)  and  went  to  sea  again,  until,  as  the  Captain  said,  *'  he  was  tvo 
or  three  years  older :  then  he  would  see  what  oould  be  done  for  lim 
and  Zoe,  with  the  consent  of  the  princesses,  who  would,  no  doubt,  hj 
that  time  be  '  spliced'  to  Charley  and  Fred.'* 


LA  CROSSE. 


i  ia  H  now  game  for  boyi,  full  of  vigoar,  fun,  and 
lit/.  It  is  more  boisterous  than  cricket,  less  d&ngerous 
(a  hockey,  and  as  healthy  as  either.  It  requires  as 
ich  nerre  and  dash  as  football,  but  it  demands  more 
tplenesB  in  the  wrist  and  a  quicker  eye  than  that  old 
glish  game.  It  is  called  "  La  Crosse"  by  the  French 
naJ^iaTla  &ad  "  Baggataway  "  by  the  Canadian  Indians, 
Muiy  of  whom  recently  played  it  in  this  countiy.  The 
ler  day  they  were  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  since 
ae  they  have  visited  many  English  towns,  and  no 
lany  of  our  English  boys  have  bad  an  opportunity  o 
he  skill,  dash,  and  energy  the  Iroquois  Indians  throw 
)  game,  and  have  longed  to  try  their  hands  and  legs 
;ame  themselves. 

ty  premising  that  the  name  La  Crosse  is  taken  fi-om 
the  instrument  with  which  the  game  ia  played,  and  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  bishop's  crook  or  croner  in  outline,  and  hence 
tlie  name  given  to  it  by  the  Frendi  settlers  in  Canada,  we  give  an 
outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  game  is  played,  the  rules  which 
regulate  it,  and  a  few  hints  to  enable  our  boys  to  enjoy  the  excitement 
of  the  new  gama 

La  Crosse  is  played  by  "  sides,"  similar  to  football ;  each  side  is  under 
the  command  of  a  captain,  and  distinguished  by  separate  colours.  The 
Indians  have  red  and  blue  caps  and  kniokerbocken  to  distingoish  them, 
but  our  English  boys  are  hardly  likely  to  sport  these  iancy-coloured  con- 
tinuations, and  therefore  a  coloured  belt  for  the  waist,  or  gauntlet  for  the 
arm,  will  probably  supersede  here  the  coloured  knickerbookeis.  Some- 
2t 
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thing  beyond  the  cap  mast  ili«rtiiiigiMiih  tiie  oompflliton,  as  aft  mr 
apt  to  be  knocked  off  in  the  scuffle  dnrii^  the  ooateet 

The  nze  of  the  ground,  tite  Mut^nr^i  of  the  goaia,  and  the  ntunber  o( 
competitora  on  either  aide  are  not  determined  by  any  fixed  mlee,  Ui 
depend  a  good  deal  on  each  other.  Thua,  if  there  are  only  six  or  ei^i 
playen  on  a  side,  fifty  yards  would  be  an  ample  distance  between  tlw 
goals,  eppe<»ally  when  the  players  are  not  particularly  skilfuL 

A  lai^^  number  of  players  require  more  room,  and,  aa  at  hockey,  ii 
would  not  be  judicious  to  have  die  goals  so  cIcmb.  7< 
have  seen  it  played  with  the  goals  from  100  to  340 
yards  apart 

The  ground  should  be  tolerably  level,  and  the  gt«Ii 
defined  by  two  Sags  at  each  end,  placed  seven  ftA 
apart).  Of  course,  the  colour  of  the  flags  corresponls 
with  the  colour  of  the  respective  sides  wiiOMfMliii 
may  happen  to  be.  The  object  of  the  gaane  ia  fv  ow 
set  of  players  to  drive  the  ball  throi^  Idle  ^mi  d 
the  opponng  side,  by  means  of  the  inmwmi  tht  Ul 
must  not  be  touched  by  either  hand  or  foot,  exo^ 
nnder  peculiar  conditions ;  and  hence  those  who  bur 
skill  and  agility  combined  generally  win. 

The  boll  itself  is  made  of  india-rubber,  and  AoM 
sot  be  less  than  eight  nor  exceed  nine  inches  in  oi* 
cumferenee.  The  cnue  itself  is  formed  som^lunf 
like  a  raoket  bat  in  appearance,  but  is  much  lonpr. 
and  is  constructed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  Indiu 
eroise  is  formed  of  a  hickory  stick,  one  end  of  vJut* 
is  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  crook,  and  the  intervenui: 
space  filled  up  with  a  network  of  catgut  or  whipoosL 
The  handle  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  the  networt 
extends  about  halfway  down  the  handle,  and  is  nffi- 
dently  slack  to  hold  the  ball  when  resting  on  it ;  but 
under  no  drcumstaaces  is  it  permitted  to  hang  loW 
like  a  bag.  A  better  idea  of  the  manufiuitnn  of  * 
crosse  may  be  obtained  from  the  aooompao^ 
diagram. 

Those  boys  desirous  of  making  their  own  btls  i»? 

esaily  obtain  hickory  sticks  from  fishii^rod  nt^"' 

£M!tnren ;  bat  really  a  good  stout  ash  B^>IiD|  *>" 

answer  every  purpose.     The  whipcord  meshes  should  not  exceed  *»» 

indies  square,  and  they  should  be  knotted  at  the  crossings,  so  U  l" 
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prevent  the  possibility  of  the  ball  fBdling  through.  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  crosse  enables  the  player,  by  a  dexterous  turn  or  twist  of  the 
wrist,  to  lifb  the  ball  from  the  ground,  or  the  crosse  of  his  opponent^  and 
so  carry  or  throw  it  to  any  part  of  the  field  he  wishes.  No  other  imple- 
ment used  in  ball  games  allows  of  this  being  done  with  the  ease  or 
rapidity  of  La  Crosse. 

The  disposition  of  the  players  is  somewhat  that  of  cricket,  indeed  the 
English  cricketing  terms  are  used  for  the  outlying  watcher.  Goal 
keeping  is  an  essential  point  in  the  game,  and  next  to  the  obtain  or 
chief  the  goal-keeper  has  the  most  important  duties  to  perform,  fie 
must  know  exactly  what  to  do,  and  to  do  it  at  the  proper  time.  He  is 
assisted  by  those  who  have  fixed  places  like  himself  Nearest  to  him  k 
"  Point,"  then  "  Cover-point "  and  "Centre,**  and  "  Home  "  is  nearest  the 
opponents'  goal ;  while  the  rest  of  the  players  constitute  the  fielders  or 
players.  When  the  goals  are  near  to  each  other,  the  "  Cover-point  ■ 
becomes  "  Centre,''  and  "  Centre  "  Home.  These  positions  will  be  best 
xmderstood  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram  on  the  foregoing  page. 

The  commencement  of  the  game  ia  decided  by  lot,  generally  a  **  toes- 
up,"  and  the  captain  of  the  winning  side  strikes  off  the  ball  towar<fe  ha 
opponent's  goal.  The  struggle  then  commences  in  earnest.  Each  partj 
has  two  objects  in  view,  the  primary  one  being  to  drive  the  ball  througli 
their  opponent's  goal,  and  secondarily,  to  prevent  the  ball  being  drivea 
through  their  own.  The  fielders,  assisted  by  **  Home,"  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  first  object,  which  is  aggressive,  the  "  Points"  imd  Goal- 
keeper maintaining  the  defensive.  The  game  is  most  exciting  and  to 
the  spectator  resembles  a  game  of  football  with  hockey  sticks  ;  indeed 
the  game  combines  the  leading  feature  of  both  games.  It  is  not  a  game 
for  laggards,  for  it  requires  both  fleetness  of  foot  and  quickness  of  eye. 
The  rules  of  the  game  provide  that — 

The  ball  must  not  be  caught,  thrown,  or  picked  up  by  the  hand ;  but 
it  may  be  lifted  from  a  hole,  or  from  any  other  spot  which  is  inaccessible 
to  the  crosse,  and  to  block  it,  or  pat  it,  to  protect  the  &oe  or  bodjr«  or 
to  keep  it  out  of  goal  Under  no  other  circumstances  must  the  ball  be 
touched,  except  with  the  crosse. 

The  players  may  strike  the  ball  from  their  opponents'  erosse  with  their 
own;  they  may  either  carry  the  ball  on  the  crossCf  and  fling  it^  or  strike 
it  as  they  please. 

The  players  must  not  hold  each  other,  grasp  their  opponents'  crosse, 
trip  them  up,  or  strike  them.  The  crosse  may  be  held  in  either  or  both 
hands. 

If  the  ball  be  thrown  or  struck  through  the  goal  by  a  bystander  who 
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does  not  belong  to  either  side,  it  does  not  ooont  either  for  or  against  the 
game,  but  if  the  ball  be  accidentally  struck  through  the  goal  by  one  of 
the  defenders,  the  attacking  party  can  claim  the  game. 

No  game  is  won  unless  the  ball  passes  between  the  flag-posts,  or  over 
the  open  space  between  them. 

Matches,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  are  won  by  three  games  out 
of  five. 

Perhaps  no  game  is  so  full  of  vicissitudes  as  La  Crosse.  As  the 
struggle  becomes  intensified  near  the  goal,  and  just  as  Red  makes  sure 
of  winning,  a  cunning  Blue  dexterously  picks  up  the  ball  from  his 
opponent's  crosse,  and  carries  it  on  the  network  of  his  croase^  or  throws 
it  to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  changes  the  fortune  of  the  day.  So 
suddenly  is  this  done  that  the  spectatoi-s  are  as  amused  as  the  attacking 
party  are  annoyed  at  this  change.  Again,  one  player  is  running,  helter- 
skelter,  with  the  ball  on  his  crosse,  pursued  by  an  opponent,  when  he 
suddenly  drops  the  ball  on  the  ground,  and  ere  his  pursuer  can  ascertain 
its  whereabouts  he  whips  it  up  again,  and  continues  the  game.  Tha 
nice  points  of  the  game  are  many,  and  they  could  not  be  described  ii>. 
our  limits. 

The  crosse,  though  long  and  somewhat  heavy,  does  not  inflict  thos&« 
sharp  shin  wounds  familiar  to  hockey  players,  nor  are  the  shins  liable  to  • 
those  misdirected  kicks  which  are  not  tmcommon  at  football. 

The  game  is  highly  popular  in  the  New  Dominion  with  all  classes,  and. 
it  seems  peculiarly  adi^ted  for  an  out-door  winter  game  for  our  boys. 
Whether  it  will  be  ever  naturalized  amongst  us,  and  become  a  formidable, 
rival  to  cricket,  football,  or  even  hockey,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  we. 
believe  the  directions  we  have  given,  and  the  rules  laid  down,  will  enable, 
any  boys  to  play  it,  even  if  ihej  have  never  seen  the  Indians.  There  is. 
so  little  danger  attending  the  game  that  we  should  not  wonder  at  it- 
beiug  warmly  welcomed  at  our  large  schools. 


By  Lieut.  C.  E.  Low,  (late)  I.N. 


■*o»- 


PART   II. — ^TIIE   MURDEREB  S   DOOM   IS   FULFILLED. 

O  person  was  more  anxiotis  to  clear  GMsloff  from  all  ccm- 
plicitj  in  the  murder  than  M.  Le  Fano.  He  never 
wearied  of  stating  how  he  had  been  with  him  dtrring  the 
night  of  the  occurrence,  and  minutely  described  in  whti 
manner  every  hour  of  the  twelve  had  been  employed.  It 
was  evident  that  the  unhappy  couple  had  not  been  put  to  deal^  while 
resisting  an  act  of  robbery,  fen*  their  persons  vrere  not  even  rifled  d 
some  little  money  which  was  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  old  man. 
Another  singular  circumstance  was,  tiiat  the  weapon  with  which  iibe 
crime  had  been  committed  could  not  be  found,  and  that  notwithstandisg 
the  most  diligent  search.  AfW  the  funeral  had  been  decently  perfonned, 
and  the  bodies  interred  amidst  the  sorrowing  sympathies  of  the  en- 
tire village  for  their  hapless  h,te,  some  curiosity  was  evinced  as  to  the 
disposition  and  amotmt  of  the  property  left  behind  by  the  deceased. 
His  thrifty,  penurious  habits  were  well  known,  and  expectation  was  on 
tiptoe  regarding  the  number  of  silver  roubles  of  which  their  late  towns- 
man had  died  possessed.  First  as  to  the  will ;  search  was  made  for  it 
everywhere  in  the  little  cottage,  for  it  was  generally  decided  that  be 
must  have  left  some  document  regulating  the  disposition  of  his  proper^. 
At  length  the  will  was  found ;  but  picture  to  yourself  the  amazement  of 
the  assembled  auditory  when  the  notary-public  read  aloud  the  instru- 
ment, and  it  was  found  that  every  kopeck  had  been  left  to  Grotzloff  for 
his  entire  and  exclusive  benefit.  The  last  testament  of  the  murdered 
man  spoke  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  silver  roubles  as  the  amount 
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of  his  personaliy  (for  he,  imsar^likey  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  what 
lawyers  call '  real '  property,  as  he  always  kept  his  money  hoarded  up), 
and  then  recounted  in  set  phraseology  how  he  willed  it  all  to  his  beloved 
son  €k>tzloff !  Every  man  in  the  room  held  up  his  hands  in  amazement, 
and  more  than  one  person  declared  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
have  cut  off  his  eld^  son  and  his  family  from  all  participation  in  the 
inheritance.  Yet  so  it  was ;  and  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  document. 
As  witnesses  to  the  deed  there  appeared  the  signatures  of  Uie  deceased 
woman  his  wife,  and  of  M.  Le  Fanu ;  and,  as  some  among  the  more 
incredulous  reluctantly  testified,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  all  the 
signatures,  including  that  of  the  testator,  were  perfectly  genuine.  Every 
one  knew  the  handwriting  of  the  worthy  old  man,  for  he  had  given 
receipts  for  money,  time  out  of  mind,  to  half  the  villagers  who  dealt  at 
his  store,  and  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  being  what  it 
purported  ;  and  yet  for  all  this  not  a  man  in  the  room  but  shook  his 
head  and  looked  perplexed.  It  was  monstrous,  and  against  all  the 
dictates  of  human  nature,  that  for  no  reason  the  affectionate  eon  who  was 
then  dying  of  grief  and  horror  at  the  spectacle  his  murdered  father's 
corpse  presented  should  thus  be  cut  off  without  a  roul4e ;  and  the  more 
so  as  he  was  much  beloved,  and  deservedly  also,  by  his  parents  while 
living.  However,  '  litera  scripta  manet,'  and  the  sagacious  folk  were 
fain  to  content  themselves  with  shaking  their  heads  and  confessing  it 
passed  their  comprehension.  M.  Le  Fanu  with  wonderful  particularity 
described  the  incidents  connected  with  the  making  of  the  will,  and 
spoke  with  tears  of  sympathy  of  his^  regret  at  the  shocking  &te  of  the 
parents  of  his  friend.  Bespecting  the  provisions  of  the  will,  however, 
he  said  he  was  not  astonished,  for  the  old  people  (whose  confidence  he 
stated,  to  the  surprise  of  his  listeners,  he  was  so  happy  aa  to  have  gained) 
always  led  him  to  bdieve  that  thejyounger  son  Gotsloff  was  the  favourite, 
and  that  to  him  they  purposed  leaving  all  their  worldly  goods. 

**  It  would  be  impossible,  were  I  to  attempt  the  task,  to  describe  the 
state  of  mind  into  which  the  fair  young  creature  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  gained  the  love  of  Gotzloff  was  tlirown  upon  receiving  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  come  into  the  possession  of  no  less  than  3,500 
silver  roubles,  being  500  more  than  the  sum  stipulated  as  sufficient  to 
gain  her  hand.  On  the  fact  being  carelessly  announced  to  her  as  part 
of  the  eagerly-sought  village  gossip  connected  with  the  recent  event,  the 
wretched  girl  was  overcome  with  a  sensation  of  ^Euntness;  had  the 
announcement  of  her  immediate  execution  been  made  to  her,  it  could 
not  have  affected  her  in  a  greater  degree.  She  shivered  as  if  the  icy 
hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  her  £Edr  head,  for  the  thought  of  the  fearful 
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promise  she  had  given,  and  the  terrible  oath  with  which  she  hA 
registered  it^  rose  to  her  recollection  like  a  phantom ;  it  haunted  bo- 
night  and  day,  and  in  vain  she  strove  to  shake  off  the  thought  of  its 
fearful  nature.  She  must  either  wed  the  man  she  abhorred  more  tbin 
anything  in  this  world,  or  else  her  oath  would  drag  her  soul  down  to 
that  hell  she  had  so  carelesslj  invoked,  and  '  fiends  would  snatch  at  it' 

*^  This  girl  was  a  creature  of  a  highly  nervous,  sensitive  organizataoo, 
and  therefore  my  readers  must  not  sneer  at  her  as  a  fooL  I  have  known 
and  do  know  some  of  my  own  fear  countrywomen  who,  were  they  broaght 
up  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  superstition  as  that  in  which  she  existed, 
would  have  been  racked  with  the  same  feelings  of  fear,  and  with 
horrors  of  remorse  not  less  acute.  It  had  been  in  an  ongoardcd 
moment  of  terror  that,  to  get  rid  of  his  odious  presence,  and  indeed 
scarce  knowing  what  she  did,  she  had  allowed  the  blasphemous  words  of 
the  vow  to  escape  from  her  lips.  How  bitterly  she  deplored  it  now  !  Alas ! 
had  she  for  one  moment  weighed  the  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
one  condition  she  had  exacted,  the  fatal  word  would  never  have  escaped 
her  lips.  But  now  it  was  t6o  late ;  no  one,  she  argued  with  herself  had  tiij 
idea  that  Gotzloff's  fistther  had  accumulated  such  a  lai^  sum  of  money, 
and  still  less  that  he  would  have  left  it  wholly  to  his  younger  son,  with 
whom  it  had  been  reported  he  could  never  agree. 

'<  The  day  after  the  funeral  of  his  murdered  parents,  Qotzloff  called  to 
see  'Annette,'  and,  first  desiring  her  to  grant  him  an  interview  in 
private,  with  which  request  she  meekly  complied,  he  showed  her  the 
will,  and  abruptly  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  prayed  him  to  for^o  his  daim,  to  give  her  only  a  little  respite.  He 
was  obdurate.  With  a  cruel  cunning  you  would  not  have  given  him 
credit  for,  he  saw  his  advantage ;  she  admitted  his  daim  on  her  persoii. 
He  spoke  of  the  terms  of  the  oath  she  had  so  lightly  taken,  and  hioted 
darkly  at  some  alternative  of  revenge.  The  hapless  girl  was  as  a  bird 
under  the  gaze  of  a  snaka  She  could  scarcely  articulate,  and  was  so 
overcome  with  extreme  terror  that  she  sat  still,  and  could  only  murmur 
to  herself  a  prayer  that  God  would  help  her.  At  length,  with  an  effort, 
s?ie  summoned  up  sufficient  strength  and  resolution  to  ask  for  a  day  or 
two  to  think  over  her  past  happy  life,  and  then,  to  rid  herself  of  his 
presence — for  she  felt  that  were  he  to  stay  much  longer  in  her  society 
she  would  expire  for  very  terror — ^the  dismayed  Annette,  scarce  knowisg 
what  she  did,  promised  to  wed  him.  With  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
lighting  up  his  repulsive  features,  the  brutal  Gotdoff  rose  to  take  his 
departure.  It  would  have  moved  the  heart  of  a  demon  to  have  seen  the 
expression  of  abject  fear  t^at  was  impressed  in  every  feature  of  the  gir^^ 
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pale  face,  as  she  watched  him  with  eyes  open  wide  with  a  gha&tlj  look 
of  horror,  while  he  took  her  hand  and  bade  her  adieiiy  as  he  said,  repeat- 
ing her  words,  onlj  for  a  day  or  two,  until  he  should  lead  her  to  the 
altar.  He  was  gone ;  the  shadow  of  death,  which  seemed  to  brood  over 
her  like  the  wings  of  the  fabled  vampire  when  they  wave  over  the  victim 
whose  lifeblood  it  is  slowly  drinking,  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  been 
removed,  and  then  the  timid  superstitious  maiden  lost  all  consciousness 
in  a  dead  £Ednt." 

"  And  why  did  she  not  call  her  brother  and  other  male  relations  to 
her  aid  ? ''  I  exclaimed,  on  hearing  this  fearful  story.  "  Surely  they  had 
sufficient  manliness  among  them  to  protect  her  from  so  hated  a  lover." 

^*  No,"  said  Imhoff,  ''  she  was  so  spell-bound  with  her  superstitious 
dread  of  this  man  that  she  was  as  unresisting  as  a  lamb  going  to  the 
slaughter.  She  had  been  left  an  orphan  early  in  life,  and  had  only  one 
brother,  and  him  she  dared  not  inform  of  her  state  of  mind,  but  led  him 
to  believe, — when  he  questioned  her,  after  Qotzloff  had  informed  him  of 
his  approaching  marriage  with  his  sister, — ^that  she  would  not  be  an 
unwilling  bride.  Her  brother,  knowing  her  former  detestation  of  Gotzloff, 
concluded  that  she  was  actuated  by  a  love  of  lucre,  and  himself,  not 
callous  to  the  attractions  of  gold,  held  his  peace,  won  over  by  the 
promise  of  a  sum  of  money  on  the  completion  of  the  ceremony.  It 
seemed  then  as  if  the  ill-fated  girl  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  monster 
she  detested ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Naturally  of  delicate  health,  the 
fragile  creature  broke  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  calamity  im- 
pending over  her,  which  she  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
encounter  in  the  manner  any  woman  of  resolution  would  have  decided 
upon  doing, — ^namely,  by  boldly  refusing  to  carry  out  the  promise  she  had 
been  weak  enough  in  an  unguarded  moment  to  give,  and  then  by 
praying  to  Heaven  for  forgiveness  in  that  she  had  been  wicked  enough 
to  bind  herself  by  the  most  solemn  vows,  and  by  the  invocation  of  names 
the  most  sacred.  But,  wrapt  up  as  she  was  in  a  mantle  of  superstitious 
terror,  she  could  think  of  no  plan  to  release  herself  from  her  hated 
promise,  and  could  only  dwell  with  unutterable  dismay  on  the  prospect 
of  being  his  constant  companion  and  associate,  inseparable,  alas  1  till 
death  had  placed  a  barrier  between  them.  How  she  longed  for  the 
approach  of  the  ^  King  of  Terrors  ! '  To  her  poor  mind  his  advent  would 
now  bring  no  terror;  she  regarded  him  rather  in  the  light  of  the 
saviour  who  could  alone  preserve  her  from  her  abhorred  lover.  Day 
and  night  she  prayed,  with  a  fervid  sincerity  she  could  not  have 
thought  even  possible  only  a  short  week  before,  for  her  release  before 
the  dreaded  day,  now  fast  approaching,  when  she  must  stand  by  his  side 
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at  the  hymeneal  altar.     To  her  the  embrace  of  what  Borneo  called  in 
his  anguish  (as  he  leant  over  what  he  supposed  was  the  corpse  oC  his 
beloved  Juliet)   *the  lean,  abhorred  monster/   was  the  one,  the  onlj 
thing  to  be  desired.     Ah !  how  infinitely  preferable  to  the  detested  cJasp 
of  the  brutal  down  whom  she  regarded  with  such  utter  aversion  that 
the  very  thought  ^f  his  love  drove  her  to  the  brink  of  madness  !     TMs 
could  not  last     She  ate  nothing,  she  slept  not  at  alL     How  ooold 
she,  when  the  one  idea  that  occupied  her  brain,  to  the  exclusion  o>f  all 
else,  was  her  approaching  nuptials, — the  one  form  that  seemed  ever  present 
to  her  mind's  eyes  was  the  heavy  ponderous  figure  of  thai  man  whcnn 
the  unfortunate  girl  believed,  f^m  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  had  shun 
his  parents.     Her  suspense  was  not  to  last  long ;  the  only  true  friend 
she  had  left,  and  whose  aid  she  had,  in  her  wild  despair,  invoked, — the 
friend  whom  we,  in  our  short-sighted  regard  for  things  of  this  world, 
and  things  of  this  world  only,  look  upon  as  our  bitterest  foe,  and  call 
'  the  last  enemy,' — the  friend  oftentimes  nearer  than  a  brother,  dearer 
than  a  wife,  who,  when  all  else  desert  us,  and  we  are  left^  mayhap^  like 
a  barque  forsaken  by  her  crew  and  stranded  on  a  barren  shore,  brings 
us  relief, — ^this  friend,  I  say,  looked  down  with  pity  upon  the  broken* 
hearted  and  guileless,  though  erring,  young  maiden,  and,  stretching  forth 
his  cold,  icy  hand,  released  with  gentleness  the  silver  cord  which  bound 
to  earth  the  fragile  globe  of  mortality.    The  cord  was  severed ;  the  gtass 
bowl,  brimming  over  with  the  priceless  liquid  of   a  blameless  Hie, 
descended,  and  was  shivered  to  atoms ;  the  fairy  structure  of  a  thousand 
hopes  and  fears  which  form  the  empty  vanity  we  call  '  length  of  days, 
and  for  which  we  daily  pray,  was  demolished  in  one  moment, — in  brie^ 
that  hand,  I  need  not  say,  was  the  hand  of  Death.   Thus  gently  died,  as 
she  had  lived,  this  tender  young  peasant,  who  had  more  of  the  saint 
about  her  than  half  of  the  impostors  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the 
Boman  calendar.     She  committed  a  sin,  and  grievously  and  bitterly  she 

paid  for  it. 

May  BO  wolf e  howl ;  no  loreeoh  owle  stir 

A  wing  abont  thy  Bepalohre  I 

No  boysteroas  winds  or  stormes  oome  hither, 

To  starve  or  wither 
Thy  soft  sweet  earth !  bat,  like  a  spring, 
Lore  keep  it  erer  floorishing.* 

"To  this  day,"  said  Imhoff,  raising  himself  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  during  which  he  had  bent  his  large,  heavy  eyes  on  the  embers  of 
the  wood  fire, — "  to  this  day  she  is  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  humble 
people  in  that  i-cmote  village,  and  her  memory  is  venerated  and  beloved 

•  Herrick. 
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as  much  as  that  of  her  evil  lover  is  execmted,  and  held  in  deepest 
opprobrium. 

*'  But  I  am  anticipating  somewhat.  Gkitdoff  rsved^.wiih  passum  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  untim^y  fiite  of  the  girl  he  had  loved  with  all 
the  depth  of  which  his  brutish  nature  was  oapaUe ;  but  her  dei^  roused 
no  tender  feelings  in  his  nature,  it  struck  no  chord  of  romorBe  or  regret 
at  what  he  had  wrought :  on  the  ccmtrary,  it  seemed  to  brii^  out  into 
ebrong&t  relief  the  black  traits  in  his  character ;  like  Pharac^  of  old  in 
the  awful  Scripture  story,  *  he  hardened  his  heart  and,  on  learning  the 
news,  swore  fearfully  at  having  been  balked  of  his  anticipated  i»ey.  It 
was  as  the  eye  of  a  falcon  (if  I  may  compare  so  base  a  wretoh  to  a  noble 
bird)  when^  the  terrified  dove,  already  in  his  clutches^  is  snatched  from 
him  by  a  hand  more  powerful  than  his  beak  and  claws,  and  which  cares 
nothing  for  his  fury  and  laughs  at  his  feathers  ruffled  with  passion. 
*  Was  it  foir  this,'  he  observed  to  M.  Le  Fanu,  with  a  fierceness  the 
more  polished  Frenchman  strove  in  vain  to  allay,  '  that  I  have  com- 
mitted crimes  for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon  either  in  this  world  or 
in  the  next?' 

'^  I  cannot  say  with  truth  that  Gotiloff  at  this  mcunent  of  defeat  and 
disaf^intment  felt  one  atom  of  real  remorse  for  the  cornmiflsion  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  spoke  in  such  de^Moring  words ;  he  did  fed,  however, 
that  had  he  known  that  not  even  the  fortune  of  3,000  roubles  would 
bring  to  his  arms  the  girl  for  whcmi  he  had  dared  so  much,  the  deed, 
which  he  repented  him  he  had  committed,  w<mld  have  remained  nndone. 
As  he  said  with  curses  loud  and  deep  to  his  evil  counsellor  and  familiar, 
Le  Eanu,  *  It  was  to  gain  her  I  did  the  terrible  deed,  not  to  put  half 
the  spoil  into  your  knavish  fingers.' 

"  Le  Fanu  smiled,  for  he  cared  nothing  for  abase,  and  had  little  fear 
but  that  the  instinct  of  sdf^preeervation  would  induce  his  tool  to  keep 
his  counsel  and  fiirbear  from  making  a  confidant  of  any  one  else. 
'  But^'  reasoned  tins  wily  lawyer,  ^  I  must  keep  him  quiet,  and  in  good 
humour.  He  might  have  what  foolish,  weak-minded  people  call  a  con- 
science. It  would  never  do  were  he  to  ruin  all  by  confessing  his  guilt, 
like  some  fools  I  have  known.  Rather  than  that  should  come  about,  I  would 
have  to  adopt  measures,  infallible  measures,  to  keep  his  tongue  sil^it — 
for  ever.'  So,  to  bring  €k)tzloff  into  good  humour,  M.  Le  Fanu  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  shooting  bears,  which  abound  in  those 
mountains,  and  which  he  judged  rightly  would  sadsfy  in  a  measure  that 
craving  for  dangerous  excitement  which  generally  animates  men  whose 
minds  are  ill  at  ease. 

<'  Well,  some  months  passed,  and  nothing  more  came  to  light  by  which 
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the  murder  ootdd  be  traced.  Gotzloff  and  M.  Le  Fann  kept  now 
entirely  to  themselves,  for  no  one  in  truth  cared  to  consort  with  them. 
At  length  the  anniversary  of  the  tragic  event  came  round.  The  attomej 
and  his  friend,  about  a  week  before  the  dawn  of  the  fatal  day,  absented 
themselves  from  the  village ;  the  former  gave  out  that  they  were  going 
on  a  shooting  excursion. 

'^  On  their  reappearance  it  was  noticed  that  Gotzloff  looked  worn  and 
restless.  If  possible,  his  morose  features  had  assumed  an  aspect  indicating 
incipient  insanity ;  he  appeared  as  if  suspicious  of  everything  and  every- 
body. After  about  a  month,  however,  he  seemed  to  settle  down  more 
into  his  ordinary  tone  of  mind,  which,  though  at  the  best  of  times  the 
reverse  of  amiable,  was  yet  not  characterized  by  the  savage  reserve  that 
had  prompted  him,  for  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  his  return 
from  his  himting  tour,  to  shun  the  very  sight  of  a  human  being. 

''  Again  the  second  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  the  old  couple  drew 
near,  and  again  it  was  remarked  that  Gotzloff  left  his  house  and  went 
away,  as  he  gave  out,  to  enjoy  sport  with  his  gun.  On  his  return  he 
appeared  in  the  same  morose  temper  as  before,  and  his  appearance,  as  on 
the  first  occasion  of  his  absence,  was  that  of  a  man  haggard  and  worn  to 
a  d^ree.  So  year  rolled  by  after  year,  and  never  once  did  Gotaloff 
remain  in  his  native  village  and  pass  the  sad  anniversary  of  his  parents' 
death  at  home.  It  was  ever  the  same.  Some  excuse  was  always  found 
and  spread  about  assiduously  by  his  confidant,  M.  Le  Fanu,  as  to  the 
reason  which  necessitated  his  friend's  absence  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed  on  that  memorable  winter*s 
night.  M.  Le  Fanu  himself  never  failed  to  accompany  Qotzloff'  on  these 
occasions.  At  length  so  marked  became  the  recurrence  of  their  jour- 
neys, always  undertaken  at  the  same  date,  and  so  singular  was  the 
appearance  of  the  wicked  hero  of  this  story  on  his  return,  that  rumours 
began  to  be  whispered  about  the  hamlet  as  to  the  cause  of  their  periodical 
absences.  Dark  hints  were  thrown  out  and  conjectures  hazarded  which 
made  the  blood  of  the  more  timid  among  the  villagers  run  cold  with 
horror.  These  suspicions  quickly  took  a  less  shadowy  form ;  the 
whispers  long  bandied  about  in  secret  gathered  strength,  and  what  were 
at  first  only  surmises  assumed  consistency  and  were  put  forth  as  specific 
charges.  A  villager  at  this  juncture  came  forward  with  a  strange 
story. 

''  It  was  the  day  after  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  deed  of  blood, 
which  had  never  been  forgotten  by  these  simple-minded  people.  He 
stated  in  effect  that  on  the  same  night  (as  it  might  be  last  night  as  he 
put  it),  in  the  previous  year,  he  had  been  out  in  the  forest  till  a  very 
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late  hour,  setting  some  traps  to  catch  squirrels ;  that  one  of  the  traps 
he  had  hrought  with  him  £edled  to  act  with  sufficient  ease ;  that  he 
sat  down  hy  the  thicket  where  he  intended  to  fix  it,  and  set  to  work 
with  some  tools  he  had  to  put  it  in  order ;  that,  while  so  employed,  time 
quickly  passed,  and,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  by  the  stars  that  it  was 
about  midnight ;  that,  somewhat  irritated  at  the  length  of  time  he  had 
been  engaged  in  his  task,  he  was  about  raising  himself  to  hie  his  way 
homeward,  when,  to  his  great  alarm,  he  heard  the  sound  of  rustling 
close  to  where  he  was  sitting ;  that  he  turned  his  head  quickly  round, 
and  saw,  as  plain  as  he  could  see  anything,  the  form  of  a  large  white 
wolf ;  that  the  moon,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  behind  some 
drifting  douds,  broke  out  from  the  veil  which  had  dimmed  its  bright- 
ness, and  shone  with  a  full  effulgence  on  the  body  of  the  wolf;  that, 
prompted  by  some  strange  impulse,  he  sprang  up,  and,  leaving  behind 
his  traps  and  tools,  hastily  followed  the  wild  animal ;  that  the  wolf 
bounded  away  at  a  furious  pace,  with  which,  of  course,  he  could  not 
compete,  but  that  he  managed,  nevertheless,  being  swift  of  foot,  to  keep 
him  within  view ;  that  the  wolf  made  in  a  direction  that  brought  him 
to  the  'moated  grange'  of  the  lawyer,  M.  Le  Fanu ;  and  that,  after 
clearing  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  he  was  lost  to  view  under  the  walls 
of  the  mysterious  mansion  inhabited  by  the  Frenchman. 

**  The  narrator  proceeded  to  say  that  after  he  had  taken  a  short  rest 
— ^for  he  was  quite  out  of  breath — and  thought  over  this  strange 
occurrence,  a  terrible  idea  took  possession  of  his  brain.  A  white  wolf, 
as  is  well  known,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  animal,  and  the  popular  belief 
ascribes  to  them  an  origin  of  a  fearful  character,  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  this  story.  However,  he  determined  to  satisfy 
himself,  and  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  startled  from  his 
peaceful  occupation  by  the  appearance  of  the  wolf  Too  true  was  his 
surmise ;  he  shuddered  on  recogniziog  the  very  thicket  where,  on  that 
day  eight  years  before,  the  murder  had  been  committed  I  He  had  been 
sitting  carelessly  within  a  few  feet  of  the  exact  spot  where  was  consum- 
mated the  most  dreadful  tragedy  known  for  many  years  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

'^ '  But,'  continued  the  man  to  his  excited  auditory,  who  listened  to 
the  weird  tale  with  bated  breath — '  but,  determined  to  satisfy  myself 
that  my  more  than  suspicions  were  well  grounded  previously  to  laying 
them  before  you,  my  neighbours,  for  you  to  take  such  action  as  you 
may  think  fit^  I  waited  till  last  night  Now,  you  are  all  doubtless 
aware  that  last  night  was  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  fearful  event 
which  has  caused  us  all  so  much  grief,  and  I  resolved  to  wait  till  then. 
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foid  see  whether  the  mme  thing  would  happen  again.     I  thongiit  tide 
tuna  it  would  he  better  lor  me  to  take  up  a  pogidon  eloee  to  ihat  part 
of  the  moat  aurrounding  M.  le  Fanu's  house  wheoe  the  white  wolf  dis- 
appeared    I  oould  then,  I  aigned  wiihoc^  fiaar  of  detectum,  hmwm  a 
good  view  of  the  featusee  of  the  heae^  whieh^  as  you,  my  BeighboBn» 
know,  always  bean  so  strong  a  resemblanoe  to  the  countenance  of  tke 
parricide  whose  spirit  may  animai^e  ito  body.    Aooordingly  I  atoitanned 
myself  in  a  niche  of  the  wall»  idose  to  the  small  wioketgat6^  thnyggh 
which  the  attorney  always  gains  aecess  to  his  dveaiy  mansion ;  for,  as 
you  are  awate,  the  laxge  iron-studded  door,  which  Ibrms  the  chief 
of  ingress,  has  never  been  opened  sinoe  his  oecupatiofi  of  the  prei 
Well,  the  time  passed  slowly  away  until  midnight  struck ;  the  hmir  had 
at  length  arrived,  and  my  patience  was  rewarded.     Exactly  at  the 
identical  moment  I  heard  the  church  dock  up  yonder  chime  out  to  the 
sfeeping  village  that  midnight  had  come,  a  sound  as  c^sorae  one  rasliing 
through  the  low  underwood  dose  at  hand  fell  upon  my  ear.     I  eageciy 
turned  my  head  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  jffioeeeded,  and,  sore 
enough,  these  came  boundiotg'^towards  the  ^xit  where  I  was  oonoealed 
a  great  '  white  wolf'    In  another  instant  the  huge  brute  made  f«r  the 
wicket^^ate  within  three  yands  of  where  I  lay  hid.     The  gate  was 
opened  at  the  same  moment  from  wibhui,  by  a  hand  I  could  not  see ; 
tike  wolf  gathered  himadf  up  for  a  luring,  and,  with  one  bound,  had 
deared  the  low  palings  and  was   lost    to  sight  within  the  dz^uj 
dwelling.' 

<<  <  What ! '  ejaculated  the  listeners,  all  riedng  up  faxn  their  seats 
with  a  look  of  hcnror ;  '<tbe  White  Wolf  in  the  Frenchman's  hosse ! 
Then  it  must  be  that  .Gotdofil 

^< '  Wait,  my  friends,'  sajki  the  woodcutter,  *  and  you  shall  iiear  aH 
I  drew  a  long  breath — not  of  relief  but  of  horror ;  a  cdd  peBf^nration 
broke  over  my  whole  body,  and  I  fdt  as  if  I  diould  faint^  for  I  had 
seen  quite  dosdy  the  face  of  the  beas^  and  it  was  no  other  than  the 
face  of  Gotsloff!' 

"After  this  mysterious  stery  was  oonduded,  some  halfdocen  of  the 
boldest  among  the  villager  determined  to  test  the  truth  of  it^  and,  for 
that  purpose,  decided  upon  secretly  watching-^that  is,  on  the  return  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  murder— for  the  appearance  of  the  white  wd£ 
Nothing  could  be  done  now ;  but,  meanwhile,  they  would  ke^  their 
own  counsel  Strange]^  enoi^  and  as  if  to  corroborate  the  truth  of 
the  story,  the  woodcutter—^to  whom,  early  in  the  nanati^ve,  I  referred 
as  having  been  involuntarily  the- sole  witness  to  conduct  <m  the  part  of 
Ootdoff  that  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  inexplicable,  hot  which,  read 
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by  the  light  of  recent  events,  with  which  he  ovlj  now  became  ao- 
quaintedy  bore  a  terrible  significance, — returned,  his  time  of  service  in 
the  am^  having  e^ired.  On  hearing  him,  no  reasonable  doabt  could 
exist  that  Gotzloff  was  guilty  oi  committing  perhaps  the  most  heinous 
crime  a  man  can  be  guilty  of;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  glittering 
heap  of  gold  the  woodcutter  had  espied  through  the  chink  in  the  shutter, 
andwhich  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  M.  Le  Fanu  no  less  than  that  of 
the  evil-minded  son. 

''  Their  plans  were  now  laid,  and  the  self  appointed  judges  waited  with 
what  patience  they  could  command  for  the  return  of  the  day  and  hour 
when  outraged  justice  would  be  at  length  satisfied.  The  time  which 
seemed  to  hang  so  heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  stem  villagers  at  length 
rolled  by,  and  as  the  cold  winds  of  winter  again  howled  and  whistled 
TOundthe  hamlet^  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  brought  again  that  period 
of  the  year  when  the  advent  of  the  shortest  day  is  hailed  as  the  earliest 
precursor  of  returning  spring,  the  conclave  of  peasants  frequently  held 
private  meetings  to  make  thdr  arrangements  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility 
of  a  failure.  To  these  humble  peasants  it  seemed  a  matter  of  the  most 
paramount  importance  that  the  criminal  Gotzloff  should  be  brought  to 
jufltioe,  for  until  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  murdered  victims  had 
been  ex^nated  by  blood,  not  only  was  the  £dir  name  of  their  native  place 
degraded  from  its  hitherto  high  position,  but  they  felt  an  offended 
Heaven  would  cease  to  withdraw  its  countenance  and  blessing  from 
tiieir  hearths.  To  this  effect  spoke  the  leader  of  the  party,  as  he 
harangued  his  followera  on  the  eve  of  the  night  that  was  to  solve  their 
doubts,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  whether  the  man  Gotzloff  was  in  very 
deed  the  monster  of  iniquity  they  held  him  to  be.  As  the  chief  of  these 
self-constituted  myrmidons  of  the  law  ceased  to  speak,  there  was  an 
interval  of  stem  silence ;  all  were  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
oocasion,  for  the  &ct  that  the  criminal  conviction  of  the  murderer  could 
only  be  attained  by  his  involuntary  assumption  of  the  form  of  a  white 
wolf  struck  a  feeling  of  awe  into  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  there,  as 
above  eveiything  these  ignorant  people  were  superstitious.  The  next 
night  the  party  of  nine  men  assembled  together,  each  one  armed  only 
with  a  long  hunting-knife.  They  formed  a  line  from  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  thicket  where  the  bodies  had  been  discovered  to  the  border  of  the 
forest,  where  lay  the  open  space  around  M.  Le  Fanu's  house ;  it  was 
decided  also  that  two  couples  of  powerful  hunting-dogs  should  be 
employed  to  follow  the  wolf  when  they  gave  chase.  Their  plans  were 
all  arranged  without  any  one  in  the  village  becoming  cognisant  of  what 
was  on  the  tapi$.    At  ten  o'clock  each  man  r^)aii'ed  to  his  allotted 
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station  hj  a  circuitoos  route,  so  as  to  avoid  observation.     The  dogs  aln, 
securelj  muzzled  so  as  to  prevent  any  noise  or  barking,  were  ready  at  tbeir 
posts,  eacb  couple  in  charge  of  one  man.     All  the  preparations  were 
completed  without  any  mischance,  for  they  had  been  frequently  reheaned, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  any  miscarriage.     Eleven  o'clock  came 
and  passed,  and  midnight  was  fiist  approaching.     The  hearts  of  all  beit 
high  with  a  degree  of  expectation  and  excitement,  which,  in  some  of  the 
watchers,  was  closely  allied  to  fear.  It  was  a  stormy  night,  the  wind  swept 
along  the  ground  with  terrible  force,  and  moved  with  a  mighty  noise 
through  the  tall  trees,  which  bent  again  beneath  the  giant  force  of  the  pass- 
ing gale  ;  the  wailing  sound  overhead  seemed  to  the  attentive  ears  of  more 
than  one  of  the  stout-hearted  hunters  like  the  lamentations  of  lost  soak, 
while  one,  more  imaginative  than  his  neighbours,  afterwards  declared, 
with  solemnity,  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  voices  of  the  aged  ooople 
murdered  hard  by,  and  that  they  repeated  the  name  of  Gotzlo£^  QotzkC 
Gotzloff,  with  unvarying  iteration,  and  in  mournful  cadences  that  net 
and  fell  with  the  storm.     Truly  it  was  a  fearful  night,  and  the  emod 
on  which  they  were  bent  seemed  a  fit  one  to  fulfil  amid  such  tenriUf 
sounds  and  sights.     The  cold,  too,  was  intense,  yet  none  among  tliem 
recked  aught  of  that^  for  when  the  blood  is  stirred  by  strong  paflSOD 
or  overwhelming  excitement  such  minor  inconveniences  are  not  e?<ai 
thought  of     Hark !  what  was  that  noise  f   Now  it  is  no  longer  aodiUer 
but  again  it  breaks  upon  the  listening  ear,  only  once  more  to  die  awaj. 
One  strains  every  faculty,  so  as  if  possible  to  concentrate  all  the  powen 
ordinarily  dlBtributed  among  the  seven  senses  into  that  of  hearing  alooe. 
It  must  be  only  a  wail  of  the  tempest  louder  than  before,  but  oertoinif 
it  seemed  as  if  the  signal,  preconcerted  to  denote  that  the  expected 
quarry  was  afoot,  had  been  given.     Tes,  and  so  it  is  ! 

**  The  sound  is  of  human  origin,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  next  man  and 
repeated.     And  this  time  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  the  next  moment 
a  loud  rustling  sound  is  heard,  and  then,  with  a  tremendous  boond,  a  | 
huge  white  wolf  bursts  through  the  forest  glades,  leaps  over  the  lo^ 
brushwood,  and  shows  itself  all  white,  and  gleaming  like  a  spectre  in  we 
open  ground,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  irr^;ular  diiapMWe^* 
building  inhabited  by  the  hated  Frenchman.     There  was  a  wild  shout 
from  many  throats  as  the  huntsmen,  long  compelled  to  inactivitj  u^ 
their  hiding-places,  rushed  on  to  the  scene.     There  were  no  craven  ft^ 
now;  to  the  roaring  winds  were  cast  all  superstitious  misgivings, *^^ 
each  man  was  prompted  solely  by  what  he  considered  a  holy  W» 
and  that   duty  was   to  hunt  down  remorselessly  and   kill  and  w*y 
the  brute  that  harboured  within  its  thrice-accursed  carcase  the  ^^ 
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of  the  son  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  his  aged 
parents. 

"  Such  was  the  fierce  desire  that  influenced  these  men.  The  noble 
hounds,  straining  in  the  leash  at  tiie  sight  of  their  traditional  foe,  were 
now  let  loose,  and  wiUi  a  short  quick  yelp  followed  on  the  track  of  the 
savage  beast.  The  wolf  was  soon  aware  of  the  danger  that  menaced 
him,  and  strove  to  balk  his  eager  enemies.  He  had  bent  his  course  in 
the  direction  of  the  small  wicket-gate ;  but  the  dogs  had  been  stationed  so 
as  to  cut  him  off  from  this  retreat.  Quickly  seeing  his  danger,  he  changed 
his  course,  and  bore  away  to  the  rights  closely  pursued  by  the  blood- 
hounds. Now  commenced  a  most  exciting  chase;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  have  but  one  termination.  The  wolf  ran  well,  but  in  vain 
were  his  utmost  exertions.  He  had  run  almost  in  a  circle,  and  was 
coming  back  to  the  high  ground,  from  which  he  had  first  been  sighted, 
when,  seeing  that  his  chances  of  escape  were  at  an  end,  he,  with  the 
obstinate  courage  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  characteristic  of  the  species, 
turned  at  bay,  and  fought  a  short  but  desperate  fight  with  his  numerous 
pursuers. 

''  By  tnis  time  the  whole  of  the  nine  men  had  come  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  stubborn  encounter  was  being  carried  on,  and  were  witnesses 
to  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  the  wolf  to  tear  at  least  one  of  the  dogs 
into  pieces.  But  he  was  seized  by  the  throat  and  pinned  to  the  earth  at 
length,  and  the  huntsmen,  breaking  in,  drove  off  the  dogs,  and  then,  at 
the  same  moment,  half  a  dozen  daggers  were  buried  in  his  carcase. 
The  beast  now  half  lay  and  half  crouched  on  the  ground,  gasping  in  the 
last  agonies,  and,  though  fast  expiring,  snapped  at  the  air  with  undyiug 
ferocity.  As  one  man  drew  out  his  knife  from  the  quivering  body  and 
repeated  the  blow,  the  brute  managed  to  seize  the  weapon  between  his 
teeith,  and  crashed  the  bone  handle  with  frightful  force.  It  was  the  last 
effort ;  he  gave  one  fierce  yell,  more  like  the  despairing  cry  of  a  human 
being;  then  a  savage  scowl,  which  all  recognized,  lighted  up  the  features, 
while' the  glaring  eyes  shone  with  a  most  baleful  gleam,  and  then,  with  a 
shudder,  he  rolled  over  on  his  side,  a  foul  mangled  carcase.  No  one  who 
heard  it  ever  forgot  that  last  scream  of  anguish ;  but  it  did  not  require 
that  unearthly  sound  to  convince  the  actors  on  the  scene  that 

The  flnreat  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead— 
Tremendoos  still  in  death !  * 

which  now  lay  senseless  before  them,  had  been  animated  by  the  soul  of 
none  other  than  their  mysterious  countryman.     The  face  in  every  linea- 

•  Spencer's  "  A  Beth  Gelert" 
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ment  and  in  every  line  was  the  &ce  of  the  parricide  and  the  matricide 
Gotzlofif.  Sir,  from  that  hour  the  inhuman  wretch,  who  had  for  gold 
committed  the  greatest  of  crimes,  was  never  seen  more,  and  no  one  in 
that  remote  village  but  believes  to  this  day  that  he  was  slain  in  the 
manner  I  have  related,  according  to  the  fearful  doom  by  which  it  k 
ordained  that  every  man  who  takes  away  the  life  of  eitho:  of  t^e  anthofB 
of  his  being,  shall,  on  every  anniversary  of  the  deed,  assume  ihe  form  d 
a  wol£" 

'^  And  the  attorney  ? '  said  I,  as  my  companion  broke  off  abruptly. 

*'  The  attorney,  M.  Le  Fanu,  shut  himself  up  in  his  old  ch&tean,  and 
would  see  no  one.  At  length  he  went  raving  mad,  and  had  to  be  kepi 
in  confinement.  While  in  the  mad-house,  ho  often  used  to  rare  about 
his  crimes ;  sometimes  he  spoke  of  having  forged  a  will  with  certain 
signatures  to  it,  and  talked  also  of  his  hands  being  stained  with  Uood. 
One  day,^while  his  attendant's  attention  was  distracted  by  sometiiing  to 
which  he  had  cunningly  called  his  notice,  the  madman  rushed  up  a  flig^  of 
stairs,  and  precipitated  himself  firom  a  window  on  to  the  pavement  bdov. 
He  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  and  died  without  a  groan.  Thos 
ended  the  lives  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy." 

My  "  shikarri ''  Imhoff  here  rose  from  hia  seat,  and,  asking  me  for  a 
bumper  of  brandy,  which  he  tossed  off  raw,  said  that,  for  his  part»  be 
would  sit  up  till  morning,  as  he  could  not  sleep  after  reciting  the  horrible 
story,  and,  moreover,  felt  too  odd  to  hope  for  any  rest  I  bid  him  good 
nighty  and,  pondering  much  on  what  I  had  heard,  retired  ta  rest^  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary. 


^\t  Potions  of  u  Citrna$t  ^^eel: 

A  TBUE  ACCOUNT, 
By  the  Author  of  "The  Touno  Maboonbbs.** 


I  ■»■ 


appearanoe,  nothing  is  more  simple  ^an  the  motion  of  a 
eamage-wheel, — it  is  <ml^  orgorng  round.  But  in  fact  this 
is  not  all ;  it  is  a-going  roand,  and  ohfoing /orward.  The 
combination  of  this  new  element  results  in  the  production 
of  a  new  onrve^  and  of  new  phenomena,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Yet  few,  except  men  of  science, 
appear  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  witness  the 
astonishment  of  many,  who  have  been  all  their  lives  conversant  with 
carriages  and  carriage-wheels,  when  brought  to  see  it  for  the  first  time. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  old  enough  to  observe  for  myself  the  wonderful  in 
nature  and  to  endeavour  to  account  for  it,  I  accompanied  my  father 
upon  a  journey  of  several  days.  He  rode  in  a  sulky,  while  I  jogged 
now  beside,  now  behind  him,  on  horseback.  The  sulky,  which  has  gone 
nearly  into  disuse,  was  a  two-wheeled  one-seated  carriage,  called  **  sulky," 
I  opine,  for  a  reason  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  another  kind  of 
carriage,  with  several  seats,  was  called  "  sociable  " ;  the  proprietor  of  the 
one  preferring  to  ride  alone ;  the  proprietor  of  the  other  preferring 
company. 

While  riding  silentiy  abreast  of  the  sulky,  watching  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  as  at  one  time  they  were  all  distinctly  visible,  and  at  another 
were  merged  into  a  shadowy  mass,  my  attention  was  caught,  and  fbr  a 
long  time  held,  by  a  singular  phenomenon.  A  spot  of  white  on  one  of 
the  fellies  was  plainly  visible  as  a  spot  wheu  next  the  ground,  but 
became  a  streetk  of  white  when,  in  course  of  revolution,  it  was  passing  at 
the  top.  Bat  how  could  this  be  ?  Supposing  at  first  it  was  an  optical 
illusion,  I  watched  it  with  interest.  But  it  was  no  illusion :  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  bringing  the  felly  to  the  bottom  when  I  could 
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see  the  spot,  and  then  to  the  top  when  I  could  see  only  the  screed:,  con- 
vinoed  me  that  there  was  a  very  great  difference,  somehow,  between  the 
motion  of  the  top  and  the  motion  of  the  bottom  of  that  wheeL  Y^et  wras 
not  the  wheel  a  nnit )  Did  it  not  revolye  upon  its  axle  as  a  centre  I 
Was  it  not  certain ;  yes,  certain  as  mathematics  conld  make  it^  that 
every  point  equidistant  from  that  centre,  revolved  around  it  with  the 
same  velocity.  How  was  it  possible,  then,  for  there  to  be  a  difiTerenoe 
between  the  speed  of  the  top  and  of  the  bottom  )  This  reasoning  seemed 
perfectly  satasflELctory.  Yet  T  was  not  satisfied;  for  at  eveiy  revolution 
I  could  see  that  little  lump  of  white  clay  upon  the  felly,  at  the  bottom 
a  spot^  at  the  top  a  streak. — ^There  uxu  a  difference  in  the  motion. 

Slowly  recalling  what  I  had  once  learned  of  the  properties  of  that 
remarkable  curve  known  as  the  Cycloid,  there  dawned  upon  me,  first  & 
glimmer  of  the  truth,  then  a  brightening  twilight^  and  at  last  a  fiill  dis- 
covery. The  truth  is  that  every  carriage-wheel  in  totveUing,  has  tMfo 
centres  of  moHon,  one  relative  to  the  carriage,  the  other  relative  to  the 
road.  The  centre  relative  to  the  carriage  is  the  axle-tree ;  the  centre 
relative  to  the  road  is  the  point  that  touches  the  ground.  Belative  to 
the  carriage,  the  spot  on  the  f^y  describes  a  circle  with  each  revolution  ; 
relative  to  the  road,  that  spot  describes  in  the  same  revolution  a  cydoid, 
which  is  a  kind  of  half-circle  (X),  that  is,  it  ascends  by  a  curve  line  fitun 


Gydoidal  made  by  point  x  during  a  whole  zerolntion. 


its  place  next  the  ground,  to  its  place  at  top,  from  which  it  descends 
again  by  a  similar  curve  to  its  place  below;  and  thus  keeps  on  ascending 
and  descending  by  its  appropriate  curve  making  a  scollop  with  each 
revolution.  And  between  the  motions  at  top  and  at  bottom  there  is  this 
important  difference,  that  while  at  the  extreme  top  the  motion  is  swiftly 
and  continuously  onward  (as  we  shall  soon  see  illustrated),  at  the 
bottom,  while  in  the  act  of  changing  from  its  downward  to  its  upward 
course,  it  comes  to  a  momentary  standstill.     This  was  the  disooveiy. 

Now,  it  is  not  natural  for  any  one  to  trace  out  an  interesting  fact  in 
nature  like  this,  and  be  content  to  keep  it  to  himself.     Worshippers  in 
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the  temple  of  nature,  like  worshippers  in  the  sancioary,  are  ready  to 
say  with  David,  daring  one  of  his  most  earnest  moments  (see  Psalm  34, 
and  its  HUe\  ''  O  magnify  the  Lord  toUh  me^  and  let  us  exalt  his  name 
togetheff,^* 

I  longed  to  talk  with  some  one  about  this  new  fiiot  in  nature  (new  to 
me,  though  not  to  others) ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  talk  with,  on  the 
journey,  except  my  father,  and  him  I  dreaded  to  approach,  for  fear  of 
being  laughed  at.  Now,  there  was  no  one  of  a  more  kindly  spirit  than 
he  :  but  he  did  relish  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  he  thought  I  relished 
them  too  much.  Moreover,  he  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  ridicule, 
and  I  well  knew  that  if  I  £sdled  to  convince  him  of  the  apparently 
absurd  proposition  that  ^  the  top  of  a  wheel  moves  fiemter  than  the 
bottom,"  I  should  not  soon  hear  the  end  of  it.  So  I  kept  the  matter 
to  myself  for  a  whole  day,  revolving  it  in  my  mind,  and  studying  how  it 
might  be  presented  so  as  not  to  seem  ridiculous.  The  thing,  however, 
'*  burned  in  my  bones  "  worse 'and  worse  every  hour,  and  became  at  last 
too  hot  to  be  pent  up  any  longer.  So,  let  it  cost  what  it  may,  I  resolved 
to  have  a  talk. 

*'  Father "  said  J,  after  we  had  been  riding  sUently  for  some  time, 
^'  have  you  ever  noticed  that  one  part  of  a  carriage- wheel  has  more 
motion  than  the  rest  %" 

"  Of  course  I  have,''  he  replied ;  "  the  tire  and  fellies  have  more 
motion  than  the  hub,  because  they  have  a  wider  sweep." 

*'  I  do  not  mean  the  motion  around  the  axle, — ^the  circular  motion," 
I  explained ;  <*  but  the  motion  onward.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
the  top  of  a  carriage-wheel  has  more  onward  motion  than  the  bottom  ?  *' 

My  feither  turned  his  full  grey  eye  upon  me  to  see  if  I  were  in 
earnest,  and  answered,  "  No ;  and  I  doubt  whether  you  have  observed 
it  either." 

I  knew  now,  from  his  tone,  what  was  to  be  expected ;  but,  weary 
with  being  so  long"  the  custodian  of  my  secret,  and  rendered  desperate 
at  what  must  come  in  case  of  fidlure,  I  went  on  to  relate  the  flEict  of 
the  revolving  spot  of  white  on  the  felly,  and  to  explain  it  as  well  as  I 
could,  on  the  principles  of  the  cycloid.  My  father's  mind  was  metaphy- 
sical ;  he  delighted  in  logic,  but  he  could  not  endure  mechanics.  My 
facts  and  arguments,  presented,  I  must  confess,  very  unskilfully,  failed 
to  convince  him,  but  did  not  fail  to  awaken  his  merriment.  He  amused 
himself  with  my  absurd  fancy,  as  he  esteemed  it,  all  the  rest  of  the 
journey ;  and  when  we  were  nearing  home,  one  of  the  last  things  he 
said,  was  to  ask  me  if  the  top  of  his  wheel  had  yet  got  so  fJEur  ahead  as  to 
have  parted  from  the  bottom. 
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It  might  be  soppoBed  that  after  that  day's  experience,  the  qnestioa 
would  have  been  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  p^er  again  mooted  with  maj- 
body.  But  in  truth  it  became  more  interesting  to  me  than  ever^  becanae 
I  soon  learned  how  to  verify  it  bj  experiment ;  and  then  it  ^wms  to 
most  people  so  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  sudi  a  source  of  amusement 
to  myself,  that  it  was  often  brought  up.  I  reccdlect  once,  in  early  man- 
hood, presenting  it  to  a  grave  dignifcaiy  of  the  Bench,  to  the  momentaij 
peril  of  our  friendly  relation.  We  were  travelling  in  a  well-£ll6d  stage- 
coach, and  of  course  the  question  was  asked  in  the  presence  of  others. 
The  judge  drew  himself  up  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity,  and  was 
evidently  offended  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  trifling  with  his  common 
sense.  Fortunately,  a  few  words  sufficed  to  awaken  his  interest^  and  he 
not  only  discerned  the  truth  of  the  pit>position,  but  hd^>ed  to  develop 
some  other  facts  in  connection.  ' 

A  few  years  after,  having  settled  myself  in  an  agricultural  nei^boor- 
hood,  some  of  the  plain  farmers  came  one  day  to  show  respect  to  the 
new  comer,  by  making  a  visit.  The  topics  of  common  interest  between 
us  were  soon  exhausted  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  entertainment^  I 
started  the  question  of  the  carriage-wheeL  It  was  a  bran  new  idea  to 
them.  One  of  the  men,  having  for  years  filled  the  office  of  ooonty 
surveyor,  possessed  of  course  some  mathematical  knowledge.  He  soon 
goisped  the  subject,  and  united  with  me  in  tiying  to  expUin  it  to  the 
others,  one  of  whom  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  toiih  and 
then  would  lose  it  completely.  One  of  them,  however,  veiy  opinionative 
and  withal  very  weak,  declared  he  would  not  believe  that  the  tc^  of  a 
carriage-wheel  moves  fester  than  the  bottom  if  he  were  to  see  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  Tempted  by  a  sort  of  malicious  curiosity  to  see  how  a 
man  would  look  in  such  a  case,  I  said  to  him, 

"  My  friend,  if  you  will  go  with  me  into  my  carriage-yard,  I  will 
give  your  faith  the  trial." 

The  others  laughed,  and  we  all  went  together.  Bringing  out  my 
sulky,  and  making  three  marks  plumb  with  the  axle,  one  at  the  extreme 
top,  one  at  the  extreme  bottom,  and  a  third  on  the  groimd  underlying 
both,  I  left  him  beside  the  wheel  to  watch  it,  while  I  drew  the  sulky 
forward  just  one  foot.  To  his  amazement  he  saw  the  mark  at  top 
move  forward  full  two/^et,  while  the  axle  had  moved  only  ose,  and  the 
marie  at  bottom  had  scarcely  moved  at  alL 

'<  Stop  !  stop  !  "  said  he ;  ''  there's  some  mistake  hare.  Let  us  try  it 
again. 

We  did  try  it  again;  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  gave  the  bottom 
the  seeming  advantage  of  two  feet  the  start  of  the  top ;  that  i%  we 
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chalked  an  oblique  line,  passing  through  ihe  axle,  so  that  number  one, 
marked  at  top,  was  a  foot  behind  the  axle,  and  number  two,  marked  at 
bottom,  was  a  foot  ahead  of  it — all  three  points  being  at  the  same  time 
marked  and  measured  on  the  ground.  When  the  sulky  was  drawn 
forward  two  feet^  mark  No.  1  had  moved  forward  four  feet,  while  mark 
Ko.  2,  r^resentiDg  the  bottom,  had  scarcely  made  any  advance  at  all. 
The  poor  man's  bewilderment  was  truly  ludicrous ;  for  the  ikct  was 
beyond  dispute.  Yet  he  looked  as  if  he  were  £uthfally  keeping  his 
word  in  refusing  to  believe  with  his  mind  what  he  8aw  with  his  eyes. 
In  going  off  with  his  highly  entertained  companions,  he  declared  that  they 
must  have  united  with  me  in  playing  off  some  sort  of  jugglery  upon  him. 

Kot  a  great  while  after  this,  meeting  with  a  college  classmate,  I 
amused  him  with  my  account  of  the  unbelieving  iarmer,  and  he  asked 
me  in  return  if  I  had  ever  heard  the  story  of  Mr.  B.  (an  eccentric 
neighbour  of  mine),  and  the  Tennessee  wagoners,  whom  he  had  astonished 
with  the  same  &ct.  On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  gave  the 
following  account. 

Mr.  B.  in  returning  once  from  Tennessee,  was  stopped  on  a  steep 
side  of  the  Blue-ridge  mountains  by  a  wagon  with  a  team  of  six  horses, 
stalled  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  road.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass 
until  the  wagon  was  out  of  the  way ;  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  philoso- 
l^er  and  too  well  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  people  accompanying  the 
wagon,  to  show  any  signs  of  impatience.  Ordering  the  driver  of  his 
barouche  to  stop^  he  threw  himself  back  resignedly  in  his  seat,  drew  out 
a  newspaper  and  pretended  to  read ;  while  in  a  spirit  of  fun  he  was 
studying  the  temper  of  the  men,  and  watching  their  awkward  devices 
for  extricating  themselves  from  the  difficulty.  Confident  at  last  that  he 
wajs  master  of  the  case,  he  alighted  from  his  barouche,  and  going  to  the 
leading  man  of  the  company,  said  to  him  with  a  peculiar  knowing  look — 

'<  You  are  loaded  with  tobacco."  (This  he  only  inferred  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  men  and  their  habits.) 

The  wagoner  eyed  him  with  some  surprise,  and  answered  "  Yes.  Do 
you  want  to  buy  ? "     Mr.  B.  shook  his  head. 

*^  And  you  are  going  to  Middle  Geoipa  ? " 

"  Yes." 

'<  And  you  expect  there  to  sell  your  tobacco  and  your  wagon  and 
team,  and  to  walk  back  home  with  your  pockets  full  of  money?  "  (This 
was  before  the  great  system  of  railroads  now  uniting  the  two  States 
was  in  existence.) 

The  man  still  answered  "  Yes,"  to  which  Mr.  B.  waggishly  added, 

"I  am  from  that  part  of  the  country  myself,  and  I  cannot  help 
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wondering  whether  yon  expect  to  impose  on  the  'cute  (Georgians  down 
there  by  selling  them  such  a  wagon  as  this." 

The  wagoner  was  a  man  of  humour  too,  and  could  enjoy  a  joke  wlien 
not  carried  too  far ;  but  this  reflection  upon  his  wagon  rather  nettled 
him  ;  so  he  asked  impatiently,  ''And  what's  the  matter  with  itf  " 

**  O,  nothing  to  get  mad  about/'  answered  Mr.  B. ;  "  nothizig  the 
matter  with  it  at  all,  except  in  the  wheels." 

''I  am  not  getting  mad,"  said  the  other;  ''but  whafs  in  the 
wheels  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  get  mad  111  tell  you,"  replied  Mr.  R  ;  «'  tkeir  iop§ 
move  faster  than  their  boitanu." 

This  was  rather  more  than  the  Tennesseean  could  stand.  He 
evidently  sympathized  with  the  humorous  spirit  of  his  tormentor  ;  bat 
no  man  must  depreciate  a  wagoner's  wagon  or  team,  unless  he  is  "willing 
to  abide  the  consequences.  He  let  loose  upon  Mr.  R  with  eveiy 
epithet  of  abuse,  and  concluded  by  threatening  to  fight  and  whip  him,  if 
he  did  not  get  out  of  his  way.  Mr.  B.  listened  very  composedly  to  a11 
^hat  was  said,  knowing  exactly  how  much  value  to  attach  to  it^  then 
replied  in  the  Tennesseean's  own  style, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  whip  me  at  first,  since  you  are  three  to 
-one  against  me.     But  I  am  one  of  the  sort  that  never  stay  whipped. 
And  more  than  that^  Pve  got  more  sense  than  all  three  of  yon  put 
-  together ;  and  I'll  whip  all  of  you  before  Fm  done." 

This  piece  of  bragging  so  delighted  the  men  that  without  another 
word  they  received  him  into  their  fellowship,  and  were  ready  to  listen 
to  anything  he  had  to  say.  ALmong  his  other  accomplishments  Mr.  B. 
-was  an  experienced  manager  of  horses,  and  he  soon  gave  his  wild  com- 
panions a  surprise  in  their  own  line. 

^'  I  was  going  to  ofier  you  the  loan  of  my  carriage-horses  to  help  jon 
out  of  the  mire ;  but  I  think  we  can  manage  without  them,"  said  he. 
"  Have  you  any  tow  1 " 

"  Plenty,"  was  the  reply. 

He  obtained  a  few  handfuls  of  it,  stufled  some  in  the  ears  of  eaxh. 
horse,  so  as  to  create  a  confused  buzz,  but  not  to  interrupt  the  hearing ; 
then  appointing  a  man  to  the  head  of  each  pair  of  the  team,  he  mounted 
the  wheel-horse,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

"  Every  man  now  to  lus  post !  for  when  I  drive  there  is  more  danger 
of  running  away  than  of  stalling." 

He  had  previously  gone  to  each  horae,  patted  him,  and  spoken  kindly 

*  This  derioe  is  often  used  in  managing  balky  hones. 
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to  him.  Now,  in  the  saddle,  he  gave  a  loud  call  to  their  attention,  to  let 
them  know  that  he  was  in  command ;  then  a  crack  of  the  whip,  followed 
by  a  "  (Jee-up,  boys  !  "  in  a  tone  of  confidence  which  horses  can  under- 
stand as  well  as  men.  Each  brute  levelled  himself  to  the  pull,  and 
up  went  the  wagon  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  accompanied  by  the 
rejoicing  teamsters. 

Besting  for  a  time  on  the  level,  Mr.  B.  resumed  the  subject  of 
the  wheel,  and  said  to  them,  **  Tou  may  have  supposed  I  was  jesting 
when  I  spoke  of  the  top  of  your  wheel  moving  faster  than  the  hottom. 
But  I  was  in  earnest ;  it'  is  true  ;  and  if  you  don't  take  my  word  for  it^ 
I  will  prove  it  to  your  eyesight." 

"  Now,  look  here,  stranger,"  said  the  owner  of  the  wagon,  decidedly 
ireful,  notwithstanding  his  great  respect  for  his  new  acquaintance,  "  jou 
have  shown  yourself  a  mighty  smart  man  in  spite  of  your  looks ;  but  if 
you  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble,  you  had  better  let  them  wheels 
alone." 

Mr.  B.  perceived  that  matters  were  becoming  ticklish ;  still  he  so 
managed  the  case  that  the  wagoner  nt  last  condescended  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  highest  arbitrament  of  which  he  knew  anything, — ^a 
bet.  This  was  declined,  for  Mr.  B.  was  not  addicted  to  betting,  and 
had  aimed  only  at  amusing  himsel£  But  there  was  now  no  backing 
out,  and  after  warning  the  man  that  he  would  surely  lose,  and  heing 
scoffed  at  by  them  all  for  trying  to  bluff  off  his  opponent  by  a  show  of 
confidence,  the  bet  was  closed  by  the  staking  of  the  best  pair  of  horses 
in  the  team  against  the  handsome  pair  in  the  barouche. 

"You  had  better  not  insist  on  it,"  Mr.  B.  remonstrated,  as  they 
were  preparing  to  test  the  matter ;  "  you  will  lose  as  sure  as  you  try 
it" 

"  But  I  know  my  wheels  is  true,"  retorted  the  wagoner,  "  and  you  are 
the  one  to  be  afeard  of  losing." 

"  So  let  it  be  then,"  replied  Mr.  B. ;  "  if  you  are  bent  on  your 
own  loss." 

The  wagon  was  brought  to  a  part  of  the  road  which  was  both  level 
and  hard.  A  mark  was  made  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and 
also  on  the  ground.  The  horses  were  moved  forward  just  one  step,  and 
an  examination  was  made,  in  which  the  wagoners  opened  their  eyes  at 
each  other  in  undisguised  astonishment.  As,  however,  there  was  a  doubt 
expressed  by  one  of  the  party  whether  the  experiment  had  heen  fair,  it 
was  tried  again  with  results  even  more  satisfactory  than  before.  The 
defeated  bettor  looked  very  chopfaJlen.  He  said  but  little ;  almost  his 
only  words  being  "  Td  never  a-thought  it ; "  then  giving  to  his  lost  pets 
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a  look  of  love  and  regret^  he  said  to  Mr.  B.  with  a  half-i 
dgh, 

^*  Stranger,  take  the  horses.     They're  yoom." 

Mr.  Bb  called  his  driver  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  after  a  littk 
pondering,  said  to  the  Tennesseean — 

'*  My  friend,  you  forced  me  to  bet  when  I  did  not  wish  to;  bat  as  I  am 
in  for  it^  I  will  now  give  you  a  chance  to  win  back  your  hcwsecL  ITonr 
wheels  are  truly  made,  and  you  know  it.  The  top  and  the  bottoo: 
move  equally  fast  on  the  axle.  And  that  this  is  so  I  offer  to  bet  the 
pair  of  horses  I  have  just  won  against  the  ne±t  best  pair  in  your  team.'' 

The  wagoner  listened  to  him  with  evident  distrust ;  scaoned  him 
suspiciously  from  head  to  foot^  then  soliloquized  loud  enough  for  aD  t« 
hear, 

'*  I  stalled  with  six  horses;  I'll  never  get  along  with  only  four.  HereV 
a  chance  for  me  to  win  back  my  other  pair.  And  ain't  I  sure  to  wis  ? 
Didn't  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  the  top  of  my  wheel  moves  £uter 
than  the  bottom  )    Stranger,  I  take  your  bet." 

"  You'd  better  not,"  said  Mr.  R  ;  "you'll  lose  again." 

"  My  word  is  out,  and  I  never  take  back,"  said  the  other. 

Admiring  the  fellow's  pluck,  and  longing  to  see  the  bewilderraent  tha: 
was  to  ensue,  Mr.  B.  called  for  a  jack-screw,  lifted  the  axle  frona  the 
ground,  so  that  it  should  revolve  as  a  spinning-wheel,  made  a  mark  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  on  the  ground,  exactly  as  before ;  then  gave  the 
wheel  one  fourth  of  a  revolution,  by  which  means  the  two  marks 
were  brought  on  a  level  with  each  other,  one  being  the  length  of  a  spoke 
ahead  of  the  axle,  and  the  other  the  length  of  a  spoke  behind  it.  The 
bet  had  been  on  the  question  whether  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel  would  move  equally  £BLst  on  the  axle.  There  was  no  room  fiir 
doubt  in  the  case.  The  Tennesseean's  second  pair  of  horses  had  gone  to 
join  the  first. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  made  no  reply ;  he  was  meditating.  Then 
with  the  air  of  a  soldier  surrendering  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  he 
delivered  the  horses,  saying,  however,  in  a  tone  of  veiy  equivocal  reapect, 

"  Will  you  please  take  off  your  hat." 

Mr.  B.  did  so  with  a  laugh,  and  the  other  gravely  examined  h^ 
forehead,  saying, 

'<  All  right :  please  let  me  feel  your  foot" 

Mr.  B.  held  up  each  foot  in  turn,  which  the  man  carefully  felt^  and 
then  added — 

<<  Ail  right  again.  You  must  be  '  a  human,'  you  can't  be  anjrthiDg 
but  *  a  human,'  for  you  have  no  horns  nor  hoofs ;  though  I  suspicioned 
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yon  monglit  a  been — mought  a  been — eomebody  else.  Now,  stranger, 
all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  let  me  keep  my  team  together  till  I  can  store 
my  tobaooo,  or  else  buy  more  horses." 

Mr.  B.  tormented  him  for  a  time  with  the  prospect  of  losing  his  pets, 
and  at  last  said  to  him, 

'<  My  Mend,  I  am  not  a  betting  character,  and  I  would  not  have  bet 
with  you  at  first,  if  you  had  only  let  me  otL  The  best  two  pairs  of  your 
team  are  now  mine.  At  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  they  are  worth  four 
hundred  dollars.  But  there  is  one  condition  on  which  I  will  let  you  off 
from  all,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  remember  the  lesson  I  have  taught 
you  this  day,  and  promise  me  never  to  bet  again." 

^'  What ! "  said  the  Tennesseean,  opening  his  eyes  wider  than  before, 
"  you  will  let  me  have  my  horses  back  1 " 

"  Yes." 

'<  And  I  must  promise  never  to  bet  any  more  1 " 

«  Yes." 

'<  Well,  that  will  be  a  promise  mighty  hard  to  keep  in  my  part  of  the 
country ;  but  I  make  it ;  and  no  doubt  Sally  and  the  little  ones  will  be 
all  the  better  for  it.  Stranger,  goodbye  !  Til  remember  this  day. 
And  now  if  ever  you  meet  anybody  else  stalled  along  the  road,  please 
sarve  them  as  you  have  sarved  me." 

With  this  they  parted,  and  never  met  again.  Mr.  B.,  therefore,  does 
not  know  whether  the  other  fulfilled  his  promise,  though,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  in  earnest,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  he  did. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  further, 

1.  That  these  two  motions  of  a  carriage-wheel,  the  circular  and 
cycloidal,  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same,  and  that  they  present 
the  phenomena  of  two  dififerent  kinds  of  motion,  only  as  they  stand 
related  to  different  objects,  viz.,  the  moving  carriage  and  the  unmoving 
road.  This  will  be  manifest,  if  we  make  the  carriage  stationary  and  the 
road  moveable,  by  placing  a  plank  under  one  of  the  wheels,  and  shoving 
it  backward,  so  as  to  make  the  wheel  revolve,  as  in  travelling. 

2.  That  there  are  two  centres  of  motion.  One  of  these,  the  axle,  is  so 
patent  to  the  eye  that  most  people  can  see  no  other.  But  that  the  point 
touching  the  ground  is  also  a  centre  (by  which  we  mean  a  point  aroimd 
which  other  points  move  in  a  definite  curve),  will  be  almost  as  plain,  if 
we  remove  the  tire  and  fellies,  and  cause  the  wheel  to  nm  on  the  ends 
of  the  spokes.  In  this  case  the  curve  made  by  a  whole  revolution  will 
be  neither  perfectly  circular  nor  perfectly  cycloidal,  but  made  up  of  a 
series  of  little  arcs  of  a  circle,  each  acknowledging  for  its  centre  the 
point  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
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3.  That  the  point  of  the  wheel  in  contact  with  the  ground  is,  £or  i: 
instant  of  time,  perfectly  stationary.  This  is  manifest  when  iht  vbrt! 
runs  on  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  as  just  now  described,  and  will  be  & 
manifest  in  the  perfect  wheel,  if  we  suppose  the  number  of  spokes  to  V 
so  increased,  as  to  compose  the  entire  wheel. 

4.  That  the  top  of  the  wheel  has  an  onward  motion  exadhf  do^' 
thai  of  the  axle,  Supposiog  the  tire  and  fellies  removed,  then  tbe  e: 
of  the  spoke  opposite  the  one  in  contact  with  the  ground  will  describes: 
arc  of  a  circle  around  the  point  on  the  ground,  and  the  arc  described .' 
the  same  time  by  the  axle  will  be  exactly  aimilar,  but  only  half  the  lur 
because  its  diameter  will  be  only  half  as  great. 

5.  That  if  any  one  wishes  to  measure  exactly  the  compsit^^ 
velocity  of  the  whole  top  and  of  the  whole  bottom  of  a  wheel,  he  mtyo 
it  in  this  way  : — 

Let  him  divide  the  wheel  into  two  parts  by  a  horizontal  line  inr, 
through  the  axle.  The  hindmost  extreme  of  this  line  let  him  mark  T 
for  Topf  and  the  foremost  extreme  let  him  mark  B  for  BoUom,  indt: 


the  same  time  note,  on  the  ground  below,  the  exact  plaoe  of  these  tr: 
points,  and  also  of  the  axle.  Now  let  him  move  the  carriage  fanrard 
so  as  to  cause  a  half-revolution  of  the  wheel  He  will  find  that  the  poiD& 
marked  T  and  B  have  exchanged  places,  but  with  a  very  great  diStxwf 
in  their  progression,  as  proved  by  the  marks  on  the  ground ;  for  ^^ 
the  axle  has  moved  forward  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  drcumferenoeok 
the  wheel,  the  point  marked  T  (which  was  at  first  a  semi-ditiD^ 
behind  the  axle,  but  is  now  a  semi-diameter  ahead  of  it)  has  moTed 
forward  the  same  distance,  and  a  wliole  diameter  qf  the  whed  beti^ 
and  the  point  marked  B  (which  was  at  first  a  semi-diameter  ahead  of  tbe 
axle,  but  is  now  a  semi-diameter  behind  it)  has  failed  to  msi^^  ^ 
much  progression  as  the  axle  by  a  whole  diameter  of  the  wheel 

Or,  to  put  the  above  statement  into  figures,  suppose  the  wheel  to  Ix 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  circumference  to  be  (in  round  numbei^ 
fifteen  feet,  then  in  a  half-revolution  the  distances  overpassed  bj  tk^ 
several  points  will  be  as  follows  : — 
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1.  The  axle,  a  half-circumference  of  the  wheel,  measured  on  the 
ground,  7^  feet. 

2.  The  point  T,  this  same  distance,  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
besides  (7^+^)  =12}  feet 

3.  The  point  B,  the  same  as  the  axle,  less  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
(74-5)  =2}  feet 

The  difference  in  progression,  measured  on  the  ground,  in  the  course 
of  a  half-revolution,  between  the  hindmost  extreme  of  the  wheel  (which, 
passing  over  the  axle,  fitly  represents  the  whole  top),  and  the  foremost 
extreme  (which,  revolving  under  the  axle,  fitly  represents  the  whole 
bottom),  is  as  12}  to  2^,  or  as  5  to  1,  which,  expressed  in  short, 
stiff  English,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  top  moves  five  times  fibster 
than  the  bottom. 


(Sdframsm» 

Bt    h.  e.  postlethwaite. 

AutliOT  of  "  Electricity r 


■«o»- 


Part   IV. 

^N  ingenious  application  of  galyanism  to  a   ^'detective* 
purpose  is  related  of  a  shopkeeper  who  had  for  sevend 
successive  days  missed  money  out  of  his  cashbox.   The  thief 
no  doubt  thought  he  was  pursuing  a  very  clever  ooune 
by  taking  only  small  sums  at  a  time  from  the  heap,  iMrhich 
he  presumed  would  not  be  so  readily  missed,  while  he  in  the  end  would 
secure  a  rich  harvest  by  his  r^ular  small  peculations.    It  would  appear 
that  the  owner  of  the  cashbox  was  a  scientific  amateur,  and  somewhat 
experienced  in  the  battery  line.    While  turning  over  in  his  mind  how 
he  might  detect  the  plunderer  of  his  cash,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  contrive  by  the  aid  of  his  battery  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter,  without  having  recourse  to  the  ordinary  assistance  of  the 
police.      He  accordingly  began  to  arrange  his  plan :  he  first  made  a 
small  cartridge  of  thick  brown  paper,  containing  a  light  charge  of  gun- 
powder; into  this  cartridge  he  introduced  lengthways  a  httle  bit  of 
platinum  wire,  the  extremities  of  which  were  fieistened  to  two  pieces  of 
copper  wire ;  the  ends  of  these  projected  on  each  side  of  the  cartridge, 
and  to  one  of  them  was  attached  a  long  copper  wire  carried  to  a  pole  of 
his  battery.     Another  wire  he  brought  from  the  other  pole,  and  hj 
some  mechanical  contrivance  connected  it  to  his  cashbox  in  such  a 
manner  as,  directly  the  lid  was  opened,  a  communication  would  take 
place,  and  the  current  of  electricity  would  commence  to  flow  through  the 
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^vire,  and  conseqtieiitlj  to  the  platinnm  in  the  cartridge,  which  would 
shortlj  explode  the  gunpowder,  before  the  thief  could  add  to  his  ill-gotten 
booty.  Having  completed  his  arrangements,  and  concealed  the  carti-idge 
beneath  a  tempting  heap  of  money,  he  retired  to  bed.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  when  evil  deeds  which  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  are  generally 
committ^,  a  loud  report,  like  that  produced  by  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, was  heard.  The  designer  of  the  scheme  immediately  awoke  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  cause  ; — ^his  bait  was  taken,  his  trap  was  off — in  &ct, 
the  mine  was  sprung.  He  hastened,  followed  by  some  members  of  his 
household,  to  the  scene  of  action ;  there  they  ibund  the  room  nearly  full 
of  smoke,  and  the  robber  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ; 
he,  however,  soon  recovered  after  a  copious  dashing  of  cold  water  on  his 
face,  and  was  dealt  with  according  to  his  deservings. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  of  a  gentleman  who  had  resorted  to  a 
somewhat  similar  contrivance  to  rid  him  of  an  annoyance  to  which  he 
had  long  been  subjected.  He  was  a  surgeon,  and  had  been  much  pro- 
voked by  having  his  door-bell  rung  repeatedly  about  a  certain  time  in 
the  evening,  by  a  set  of  mischievous  youngsters,  who  as  soon  as  they 
had  committed  the  anno3ring  nuisance  immediately  scampered  off,  and 
thus  escaped  the  punishment  which  the  doctor  would  undoubtedly  have 
inflicted  on  them  had  he  got  them  into  his  power.  Afler  much  cogita- 
tion, a  bright  idea  struck  him.  He  determined  to  give  these  disturbers 
of  his  peace  such  a  shock  as  they  would  not  readily  forget.  In  this  in- 
stance he  brought  hia  coil  machine  into  play.  He  fastened  a  piece  of 
brass  in  such  a  position  that  the  hand  which  pulled  the  brass  knob  of 
his  bell  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  it.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  result  of  his  experiment ;  for  just  as  he  had  completed  his 
preparations  of  fixing  the  coil  to  the  bell-wire,  and  to  the  other  which 
was  attached  to  the  piece  of  brass,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
number  of  boys  coming  very  cautiously  towards  his  house ;  he  at  once 
knew  their  object,  and  chuckled  at  the  thought  of  the  strong  dose  of 
electricity  he  was  about  to  administer  to  these  pests  of  his  tranquillity. 
The  foremost  lad,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang,  advanced 
boldly  to  the  door,  without  apparently  noticing  the  new  brass  knob. 
He  grasped  the  bell-handle  and  gave  a  terrific  pull :  at  the  same  moment 
he  commenced  to  utter  a  succession  of  the  most  piercing  yells  and 
screams,  to  the  amazement^and  horror  of  his  companions.  His  mischievous 
pranks  had  at  length  received  their  deserts.  He  was  at  last  caught  in  a 
way  he  little  expected.  The  shocks  were  so  powerful,  he  was  totally 
unable  to  relinquish  his  hold  of  the  punishing  knob  until  the  doctor 
chose  to  release  him.     When  he  was  permitted  to  make  his  escape,  he 
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joined  his  companions  in  a  rapid  retreat.  Both  from  his  report  and 
their  own  observations  of  his  sufferings,  a  wholesome  lesson  was  tai^t 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  doctor's  experiment  was  a  complete 
success,  and  some  who  had  heard  this  startling  stoiy,  whenever  ther 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  old  gentleman,  preferred  to  knock  at  his  door, 
rather  than  touch  the  ominous-looking  bell-knob. 

Ere  I  close  this  interesting  subject  on  electro-magnetic   engines^ 
I   will  venture   to  describe  a   model  which  I  have    designed.     It 
appears  to  possess  considerable  power,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
simple  and  compact  in  its  construction,  and  free  from  such  intricacy  as 
frequently  presents  on  obstacle  and  much  discouragement  in  the  path  d 
a  beginner.     A  is  a  stand,  on  which  two  uprights,  B  B,  are  prefixed,  to 
serve  as  rests  to  the  axletree  and    fly-wheel   C.      The   axletree  is 
furnished  with  two  cranks,  D  and  E,  bent  in  opposite  directions,  D 
being  up,  while  E  is  down.     Connected  to  these  cranks  are  arms  whid 
have  their  other  extremities  pivoted  to  the  ends  of  the  oscillating  bar 
F ;  these  ends,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  are  again  so  pivoted  as  to 
have  a  contrary  motion  to  that  of  the  arms,  and  by  this  means  ther 
always  preserve  a  perpendicular  position.      Armatures  are  also  aeen 
screwed  to  the  oscillating  bar,  directly  over  the  two  electro-magnets  G 
and  H,  from  both  of  which  wires  are  represented  leading  to  their 
respective  places.     At  each  end  of  F  ai*e  little  hooks,  to  which  are  tied 
thin  cords,  passing  over  the  pulleys  1 1,  and  again  connected  to  ea^ 
end  of  the  sliding  bar  J,  carrying  the  bow-shaped  piece,  El,  which  is  the 
means  of  moving  the  second  sliding  bar,  L.     To  the  end  of  this  strips 
of  copper  are  joined,  which  alternately  come  in  contact  with  the  four 
copper  studs  M^  M'  and  N^  N*.     I  omitted  to  state  that  the  bar  of 
iron  covered  with  copper  wire  must  be  fixed  on  a  piece  of  similar  metal, 
O  O ;  this  13  a  substitute  for  the  bend  of  a  horseshoe.     The  whole  of 
the  electro-magnets,  t.  0.  G  H  and  O  O,  may  then  be  placed  upon  a 
suitable  standjof  solid  wood,  which  forms  the  foundation  for  the  sliding 
bars,  studs,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  they  are  to  be  fixed.     To  the  block  of 
wood  is  likewise  dovetailed  the  support  P,  which  sustains  the  bar  £. 
By  referring  to  the  engraving,  you  will  perceive  that  the  sliders  move  w 
the  staples,  but  of  course  they  may  be  made  to  act  equally  as  well  bj 
some  other  contrivance.      The  wire  from  the  covered  iron  bar,  G,  w 
joined  to  the  stud  N^ ;  the  other  wire  passes  to  the  binding  screw  B. 
The  short  wire  from  H  is  connected  to  M ',  the  other  to  same  screw  K 
Other  wires  are  also  carried  from  the  remaining  studs  to  the  second 
binding  screw,  S  ;  and  from  these  binding  screws,  wires  again  proceed  to 
the  battery. 


The  metbod  of  tiansferrlng  tka  m^pietio  power  from  one  iron  to 
another  is  perfoimed  in  the  same  maaner  as  before  described,  which  J 


need  not  therefore  repeat  here.  One  of  the  moat  brilliant  experimenta 
that  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  tbe  gslvanio  battery  is  the  Electric 
Light,  not  long  since  prominently  brought  under  the  notice    of  the 
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public ;   but  as  it  is  most  likely,  from  tbe  wide  circulmtkm  of  iht 
MagiMsdne  far  Boys^  that  this  paper  may  fall  under  the  obserrmtioQ  of 
some  inquiring  youngster  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  process  by  whic^ 
this  most  beautiful  light  is  produced,  and  desirous  of  gaining  some  infor- 
mation as  to  its  construction,  I  will  here  offer  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  taken  from  the  advertising  circular  of  E.  G.  Wood,  who  his 
expressed  his    remarks  in  a  very  lucid  manner.      "Although    the 
luminous  appearances  consequent  upon  electric  disturbances  have  been 
known  for  centuries,  it  is  only  recently  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
employ  electricity  for  artificial  illumination.      It  was  not  ontO  new 
modes  of  exciting  electric  action  were  pointed  out  by  the  diacoTeries  <d 
Faraday,  Daniel,  and  others,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^,  that 
what  may  be  called  *  the  electric  light  *  was  presented  to  the  pnblic 
It  is  true  that  expectations  then  entertained  have  not  been  realized, 
and,  indeed,  as  a  practical  source  of  light,  electrical  agency  is  all  bat  laid 
aside ;  but  the  luminous  effects  thus  obtained  are  so  remarkal^e,  that 
they  always  hold  a  prominent  place  in  scientific  exhibitions."     The 
electric  light,  properly  so  called,  is  due  to  the  incandescent  oonditioii 
of  two  carbon  points  that  form  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cireiiity   and 
the  passage  of  incandescent  particles  of  carbon  from  one  point  to  Uie 
other.     In  order  to  produce  this  light  a  galvanic  battery  is  required, 
and  this  must  be  composed  of  at  least  six  series,  and  should  be  of  one  of 
the  forms  that  evolve  a  current  of  high  intensity :  a  Grove's  is  nsnallj 
employed.     A  stand  or  lamp  for  holding  the  carbon  points  must  also  be 
provided,  and  a  reflector  should  be  added  when  the  light  has  to  be  pro 
jected  to  a  distanca 

The  illustration,  fig.  16,  shows  such  an  apparmtas  set  up  for  nse. 
The  battery  is  represented  in  a  box  that  is  capable  of  containing  the 
entire  apparatus ;  and  when  the  battery  is  charged,  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  lamp,  as  shown.  There  are  two  pointed  cylinders  (made  froon 
carbon  deposited  from  coal  gas  in  the  necks  of  the  retorts)  attached  to 
suitable  holders  that  move  upon  the  principal  stem  of  the  lamp,  to  which 
also  a  reflector  projecting  parallel  rays  is  fixed.  After  the  battery  is 
connected,  these  carbon  points  are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  and  the 
current  will  then  pass  through  them,  and  an  intense  light  will  be  evohred. 
Should  the  points  fisdl  to  touch  each  other,  the  current  will  not  pass, 
and  no  light  will  be  seen.  When  the  apparatus  has  been  used  for  a  few 
hours,  it  will  be  found  that  the  carbon  points  have  lost  their  synmietry 
and  sharpness,  aad  will  require  &erii  pointing.  Yarioua  plates  of 
coloured  glass  can  be  used  with  the  apparatus^  so  as  to  vary  the  ooloor 
of  the  light  at  pleasure.     The  battery  can  also  be  used  for  any  other 


pDrpoBS  that  suck  k  battery  b  suitaUe.    Sacit  aa  ^paratas,  in.  box 
complete,  can  be  had  from  E.  Q.  Wood,  74,  Gheapoide,  for  £3.  lOa. 


The  electric  ligbt  u  a  aolar  tight ;  it  vies  with  the  sun  in  intensity  of 
light  and  heat.  Fhotognphe  can  be  taken  by  ita  aid  at  midniglit  i  and 
colours  whtax  subjected  to  its  beams  are  seen  as  distinctly  and  truly  as 
by  daylight.  If  the  rays  be  collected  by  a  magnifying  glass,  gnn|)owder 
may  be>ignited,  holes  burnt  in  paper  and  other  moteriab,:  just  in  a 
wim'ltw  manner  as  if  th^  vere  submitted  to  the  rays  of  a  summev's  sun. 
I  believe  it  is  used  for  illuminating  diastdving  Tiews  and  other  enter- 
taining  exhiUlaona  at  the  <  Folytechnio  Institution.  The  cleotric  light 
has  n<»t  long  ago  be«i  iatro«lueed  into  lighthouses  at  Dungenus  and  in 
other  places,  vhere  it  has  anperBaded  the  time-hononred  oil  lamps. 

I  must  nov  take  leave  of  my  subject,  and  of  you^  my  young  readen. 
In  expressing  this  painful  word  "  fwawril,"  it. cannot  foil  to  be  to  myself 
a  mitigation  of  the  regcet  at  partaog  in  indulging  the  thought  that  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  papw  hwre  been  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
subject  as  to  aceompany  meto  the  Fuiia. 


€\t  |rt  of  ItaMitg  Jfintarrk 


RHE  Art  of  making  Fireworks,  whether  for  military  m 
ornamental  porposea,  appeara  to  have  been  known  in 
one  form  or  another  from  tune  immemoriaL  The 
Chinese  seem  to  have  practised  it  many  centnries  bef(H« 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  ancient  Hindoos  undoubtedl; 
d  a  species  of  rocket  both  for  signalling  and  as  missiles.  The  GrvA 
£re  mentioned  so  often  by  clasaical  anthora,  about  the  oompositioii  of 
which  there  have  been  so  many  disputes  amongst  learned  men,  seems  to 
have  been  &  compound  of  saltpetrev  sulphur,  and  possibly  petrolenm  m* 
or  pitch,  which,  when  once  ignited,  could  only  be  put  out  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

Pyrotechny  was  first  practised  in  Europe  by  the  Florentines  in  the 
13th  century,  and  soon  spread  to  France,  Oeimany,  and  £ngl«ucl 
Modem  chemistiy  has  done  much  for  the  art  in  the  way  of  introducing 
new  materials  or  improved  methods  of  combining  old  ones,  until  it  has 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  beyond  which  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  go. 
The  magnificent  displays  to  be  seen  on  the  occasion  irf  the  Emperor's 
fStea  in  Fans,  or  still  more  frequently  at  our  own  Otystal  Palaoe,  sze 
the  admiration  of  eveiybody,  and  the  sUIy  idea  that  was  formerly  enter- 
tained by  certain  overwise  people  that  fireworks  were  only  fit  fi>r 
children,  has  long  since  passed  away. 

There  is  also  a  notion  that  firework  making  is  a  somewhat  dangerous 
amnsement^  which  requires  to  be  exploded.  Danger,  after  all,  is  only  a 
question  of  exercising  more  or  lees  care  and  prudence.  The  lack  d 
these  two  qualities  will  transform  every  action  of  life  into  a  dangerous 
operation,  from  crossing  the  road  to  climbing  the  Alps.  Any  accidents 
that  have  occurred  to  firework-makers  can  all  be  traced  to  the  ignoraat  or 
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foolhardy  conduct  of  some  of  the  people  employed.  It  is  true  that 
several  of  the  compounds  used  in  pyrotechny  are  dangerous  undei 
certain  conditions,  but  never  let  those  conditions  arise,  and  the  dangei 
ceases.  For  instance,  the  young  experimentalist  should  as  soon  think  of 
mixing  firework  compositions  by  night,  as  of  drawing  his  dinner  knife 
across  the  back  of  his  hand.  All  operations,  of  whatever  description, 
connected  with  the  making  of  fireworks,  s  lould  be  performed  by  day- 
light, only  not  merely  for  prudential  reasons,  but  because  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  by  candle-light  whether  the  various  compositions  are  properly 
mixed  or  not.  Certain  pyrotechnists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
receipts  for  mixtures  that  by  keeping  become  spontaneously  explosive, 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  none  of  these  dangerous  compounds 
will  be  described  in  the  present  article.  The  causes  of  these  accidents 
are  now  well  known,  and  the  materials  giving  rise  to  the  danger  have 
long  since  been  discarded  by  all  prudent  firework  makers. 

Many  of  the  operations  connected  with  pyrotechny  are  rather  dusty 
and  dirty  in  their  character ;  common  tidiness  therefore  will  dictate  the 
necessity  of  wearing  one^s  oldest  clothes  while  at  this  kind  of  work. 
All  chemicals  and  compounds  used  should  be  kept  in  closely  corked 
bottles,  and,  as  many  of  them  are  poisonous,  they  ought  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  warm  dry  cupboard,  when  not  in  use.  It  is  as  well  to  carry  on 
the  mixing  of  the  compositions  and  the  filling  of  the  cases  upon  an  old 
metal  tray,  as  many  of  the  compounds  into  which  fine  charcoal  enters, 
are  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  table-cloths,  carpets,  and  clothes. 

We  will  begin  by  describing  the  various  chemicals  used,  then  the  few 
pieces  of  apparatus  necessary,  and  lastly  the  method  of  making  the 
various  kinds  of  fireworks,  beginning  with  the  simplest  of  aU,  the 
ordinary  cracker,  and  ending  with  the  rocket — the  ckef  d'csuvre  of 
modem  pyrotechny. 

The  materials  described  below  should  all  be  purchased  of  a  first-rate 
operative  chemist,  such  as  Griffin  k  Sons,  Qarrick  Street,  W.C. ; 
Bolton,  Holbom  Bars ;  Page  k  Tibbs,  Blackfriars  Boad ;  or  Jackson 
k  Townson,  Bishopsgate  Street  It  is  most  foolish  economy  to  pur- 
chase such  articles  at  the  oil-shop,  or  the  nearest  chemist's,  and  is  the 
great  cause  of  failure  amongst  amateur  firework-makers.  Our  country 
Mends  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  to  one  or  other  of  the 
firms  mentioned  for  their  materials,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure 
them  sufficiently  pure  in  any  of  the  smaller  country  towns,  besides 
country  chemists  are  apt  to  make  their  customers  pay  very  exorbitant 
prices  for  any  of  the  rarer  materials.  The  articles  in  the  following  list, 
however,  that  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  may  be  bought  by  the 
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pennjwaiih  at  the  olMmisf  s  or  oil-flhop ;  all  the  others  moat  be  ordend 
of  one-of  ^e-firmff  before  naned,  or  of  some  other  fffst-ckun  ^^entive 

OuBHUBt* 


Alcoqol.*— -iniiB  higbly  inflammable  liquid  4B  used  for  making  xooket  aiad 
osndle  stsn  into  a  paste.  If-  waiter  mre  -ased,  it  -would  tend*  to  vepaaate  ila 
ingiedianto.  It  ma^  be  yioeared  at  aoj  oil-shop,  andsr  thanasM  of  wMijkM 
spirit^  for  sixpense  or  ninepenco  tbeJialf-pint.  Half  an  onnoe-of  sliaDac  dtasolfed 
in  it»  improTes  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

Antiicont,  Sulphide  or.*—- This  substance  is  employed  in  w^Viwy  white  fin. 
It  riionld  be  well  dried  in  ^he  oreA  before  use,  as  it  attnwfcs'meietare  Zmn  the  sir. 
For  the  same  aeaaen  ib  sfaatald  beifcept  in  a  well^ooiked  bottle.  Two  |— njanilli 
from  the  oilmaa*s  will  boAn  ample  anpplj. 

BJlBTTA,  Nftbatb  of. — ^The  principal  ingredient  in  green  fires.  It  ahoald  b» 
very  finely  powdered,  and  well  dried  before  use.  The  chlorxUe  of  baryta  is  a  noeh 
more  expensive  salt,  but  its  ooh>ttrifio  properties  are  much  greater  than  tiioae  of  tbe 
niteate.  The  car6oiioi«  is  also  uaed  oooasionally :  it  has  less  eolanrifio  power  ttis 
either  of  those  alxesdy  mentMoed.  rSither  the  pure  or  the  nommea  nsitinaats  asj 
be  nsed,^  but  the  former  is,  of  course,  the- best. 

Chalk.* — ^Used  in  making  rose-ooloured  fire.  A  pennyworth  of  precapitated  ohaft 
from  the  chemists  will  serve  eveiy  pnrpoee. 

CK^B0OAiM--This  mstsrial  shoidd  aot  be- made  at  home,  but  prooured  fron  tht 
wparative  obesnst'e.  It  is  «sed  to  inerease  the  briUiaaoy  of  diffatant  oaloaied  fim 
and  oompoaitiona ;  for  this  pmpose  it  should  be  ground  very  finely.  IHien  coaadj 
ground  it  is  valuable  for  the  production  of  red  sparks  in  various  fires  and  rains. 

China  Clat. — Used  for  tamping  the  ends  of  oases  when  ordinary  day  cannot  be 
procured.  Coamion  pipe-daj  focms  »  nreiy  goad  snbstitate,  and  may  bo  boofhtst 
tiieoil»sbop. 

CoppKB,  OzTCHi/>BiDS  OF. — ^A  Very  valuable -oompound^  madrnsad  in  bins  sad 
red  fires.  In  commerce  it  is  known  as  Brunswick-green,  and  fbrms  a  very  beaotifBl 
pigment.  Pyrotechnists  have  tried  to  replace  it  by  other  compounds  of  copfMrt 
but  with  very  little  snoceas.  The  hUtdc  omde  is  sometimes  used  in  its  place,  but  tta 
flibot  is  mnoh  ^imiaiabed.  The  ttdphide  is  another  valoabletcoi^ier  oompooad,  ised 
in  making  red.  and  blue  fires.  Ko  other  oomponnds  of  copper  than  those  nsmed 
should  be  used,  as  some  of  them  which  are  highly  vaunted  are  eztremdy 
dangerous,  causing  the  8i>ontaneous  combustion  of  the  compositions  oontamiiV 
^em. 

GHM.*-*-Oidiaary  gom  Arabic  is  sometimes  uasd  in  making  ivekot  and  Bonsn 
candle  staas»  but  a  little  .thin  ataaoh  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  welL 

GuNPOWDBH.* — Ordinary  grain  gunpowder,  or  compowderg  as  it  is  tochaJnsDy 
termed,  is  much  used  as  an  explosive  agent  in  squibs  crackers,  maroons,  and  miiiM* 
TVlien  reduced  to  fine  powder,  it  is  known  as  meaJ^towder,  and  enters  into  the  ooB' 
positioii  of  m  number  of  oompomids.  Oornpowdar  can  be  bought  ai^whers,  hot 
mealpowdflr.sboold  be.proomred  fiom  the  oparature diemist's.  NevsB  atttopt^ 
grind  it  for  yoocself,  as  it  is  too  diffionlt  and  dangerous  an  operation. 

Iboh  Filimqb. — ^These  should  be  from  cast  and  not  wrovghi  iron.  Th^  ehooM 
not  be  too  fine.  They  are  much  used  for  sparkling  fire  for  stjuibs,  pinwheeb,  ^ 
They  must  be  carefully  preserved  from  damp,  as  they  rust  very  easily.  The  fihsg* 
from  ordinaKy  wodcshops  are  feBsuslly  too  raaty  and  gieaay  £ov  nseiii  pfiateofcB7i 
besides  being  jnixed  with  dirt  and  filth. 
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JaAMFBLAOK, — ^Uaed  for  the  Mune  porpoMS  m  fine  oharooaL  A  penayworth  from 
the  oOman's  will  last  for  jwta.  It  should  be  heated  red  hot  in  a  fire-ahovel  before 
vae,  to  dziTe  off  any  oil  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated. 

HxALFOWvsB.    (See  GNnrpowDXB.) 

IiBAD,  Ohlobids  ov.— ICnoh  need  in  bhie  and  red  firea.  It  eerrea  to  bnng  down 
the  tendency  to  orange  and  yellow  canaed  by  impmitiee  in  the  other  ingredienta 
with  whioh  it  ii  aaaooiated.  Calomel  was  formerly  employed  for  thia  pnrpoae,  bnt 
chloride  of  lead  replaoea  it  perfeotly.  Bed  lead  and  Utharge  are  aaed  in  oertain 
oompoaitions.  Theae  two  may  be  bought  at  the  oil-ahop.  Nitrate  of  lead  ia  a 
▼alnable  ingtedient  in  aoTeial  oomponnda.  Oveat  oare  msat  be  taken  to  prooore 
the  pure  aalt. 

NiTBB.    {8ee  Potash,  Nitbatb  of.) 

Potash,  Nit&atb  of. — ^Thia  important  oompouid,  commonly  known  aa  iMbre  and 
saltpetre  ia  the  soul  of  pyrotechny  ao  to  speak,  aeeing  that  it  entera  into  the  com- 
position of  nearly  every  compound  need  in  making  fireworks.  It  shoold  be  procured 
in  a  state  of  the  finest  powder,  and  well  dried  before  nae.  It  ia  hardly  neceaaary  to 
aay  that  it  most  be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  When  strongly  heated  it  gives  off 
large  quantities  of  oxygen  and  enables  such  incombustible  materials  as  iron  and 
steel  filings  to  bum  with  great  brilliancy.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  another  most 
yaluable  salt,  and  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  an  exalted  degree, 
producing  large  quantities  of  oxygen  at  a  comparstxvely  low  heat.  In  making 
coloured  fires  it  is  invaluable,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly  every  one 
of  them.  One  caution  is  necessary  touching  this  salt :  never,  under  any  oiroum 
stances  whatever,  pound  or  powder  dilorate  of  potash  in  any  composition  contetning  it. 

BssiK.* — Common  resin  ground  to  a  fine  powder  is  oftm  used  as  a  substitute  for 
shellac  in  the  manufacture  of  coloured  fires,  bnt  the  latter  article  is  so  easily  pro- 
curable at  a  cheap  rate  at  any  of  the  houses  named,  that  it  is  hatrdly  worth  while 
to  substitute  resin  for  it,  more  especially  as  certain  colours  are  greatly  dulled  by 
the  large  amount  of  smoke  it  produces. 

Shellac* — If  you  have  a  good  pestle  and  mortar  and  a  strong  arm,  yon  may 
buy  this  material  at  the  oil-shop,  and  pound  it  for  yoazself . 

Soda,  Bioasbomatb  of. — ^A  pennyworth  of  this  common  salt  may  be  procured 
at  any  chemist's.  The  oxalate^  however,  should  be  bought  at  one  of  the  places 
named  above.    The  two  salts  are  used  in  making  orange  and  yeQow  fine. 

Stxxl  Filikos. — ^These  are  much  used  in  sparkling  compositiims.  They  resemble 
cast  iron  filings  in  their  properties,  and  should  not  be  used  in  too  fine  a  state  of 
division.    (See  Ibon  Filikos.) 

Stboktia,  Nitbatb  of. — This  salt  is  the  principal  basis  of  most  red  fires. 
IJnf ortimately  for  the  pyrotechnist,  it  has  one  very  great  fault — it  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  chemist,  deliquescent ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  an  insuperable  tendency 
to  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  so  damp  that  its  combnstihle 
properties  are  entirely  destroyed.  The  salt  mnst  therefore  be  dried  by  artificial 
means  before  it  is  used  in  pyrotechny.  A  small  earthenware  pipkin  is  placed  on  a 
slow  fire  with  about  half  a  pound  of  the  salt,  and  constantly  stirred.  As  the  heat 
increases  it  gradually  dissolves  itself  into  a  liquid  mass.  The  stirring  must  now 
be  kept  up  vigorously,  and  as  the  water  evapocates  the  salt  assmnes  the  form  of 
a  light  powder.  It  should  next  be  pounded  finely  in  a  mortar,  aiidpteeerved  in 
olosely-oorked  bottles.  Any  compositions  containing  this  salt  should  be  used  almost 
immediately  after  they  are  made,  otherwise  they  become  damp  and  useless.  The 
carbonate  is  a  white  powder,  without  the  deliquescent  properties  of  the  nitrate ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  salts  of  baryta,  its  cdourific  power  is  greatly  inferior. 
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SuLPHim. — Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  proonring  washed  snlphiir,  for  if  it 
is  ooDtaminated  with  the  smallest  portion  of  snlphnrio  add,  it  is  not  fit  to  fen 
part  of  any  mixture  containing  chlorate  of  potash.  The  nse  of  iznpnre  sulpbir 
has,  no  donbt,  been  the  canse  of  nnmerons  explosions  in  firework  factories.  Ton 
may  easily  yerify  the  fact  for  yoorself  by  mixing  eqnal  parts  of  poimded  sogir 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  touching  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  into  nl- 
phuric  add,  the  whole  bursts  into  flame  immediately.  To  make  sasaranoe  doaUr 
sure,  it  is  i>erhaps  just  as  well  for  every  one  to  wash  their  own  sulphur.  The  proeen 
is  exceedingly  simple.  Throw  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  into  a  pint  jug,  mi 
fill  it  up  with  hike-warm  water.  Stir  it  up  briskly,  and  allow  the  wbole  to  tet& 
for  half  an  hour,  then  pour  off  as  much  of  the  clear  water  as  you  can.  Bepeat  Hk 
process  twice,  and  spread  the  wet  sulphur  on  a  plate  with  a  spoon.  Place  the  whole 
in  a  cool  oYcn,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  powder  the  mass  with  your  fingers.  Ball 
a  pound  treated  in  this  way  will  last  you  for  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  of  the  compounds  ftbore 
described : — 


Baryta  chlorate  Is.  oz. 

„      nitrate    2d.  oz.* 

„     carbonate    6d.  oz. 

Charcoal Is.  lb.» 

China  clay   Is.  lb.* 

Copper  sulphide 4d.  oz.* 

Ironfilings 6d.  lb.* 

Meal  powder  Is.  6d.lb.* 

Lead  chloride 4d.  oz. 


Leadnitrate   3d.  ox. 

Potash  nitrate    2d.  ot* 

„      chlorate 2d.  oi.* 

Shellac Is,  lb.« 

Strontia  carbonate 6d.  oi. 

„        nitrate 3d.  oz.* 

Steel  filings 6d-  lb. 

Sulphur  6d.  lb.* 


The  above  prices  are  only  approximate.  When  articles  are  bought 
hj  the  ponnd  or  half  a  pound  they  are  much  cheaper. 

Having  laid  in  a  small  stock  of  materials — those  marked  with  as 
asterisk  will  do  very  well  to  begin  with — we  must  next  get  together  » 
few  pieces  of  apparatus  which,  for  the  present,  will  be  very  simple.  A 
flat  piece  of  board,  say  2  feet  by  2  feet,  to  form  a  table  for  making  the 
cases  upon ;  another  piece  of  smooth  board,  2  feet  by  8  inches,  for  rollbg 
the  cases ;  a  piece  of  brass  rod  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  8  inches 
long ;  a  piece  of  steel  wire  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long ; 
two  tin  funnels  about  two  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  the  tube  of  one 
being  ^  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  other  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  two  pieces 
of  brass  wire,  1  foot  long,  and  ^  and  ^^^  inches  in  diameter  respective)/- 

The  brass  and  steel  rod  and  wires  may  be  obtained  at  any  ironmongei^i 
and  the  first  tinman  you  come  across  will  make  the  funnels  for  a  fe^ 
pence.  We  shall  also  require  some  good  paste,  which  may  be  obtained 
at  any  grindery  shop,  and  a  few  sheets  of  cartridge  paper. 

The  best  thing  to  begin  on  is  a  cracker,  which  is  about  the  simplest 
form  of  firework  we  have. 

Take  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper  12  inches  long  by  3^  inches  wide. 
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and  lay  it  flat  on  the  table.  Fold  down  |  of  an  iDch  along  the  whole 
length,  then  turn  down  the  double  edge  thus  obtained  a  ^  of  an  inch, 
and  fold  the  single  edge  back  upon  it.  If  you  now  undo  the  folds  you 
have  made,  you  will  lind  that  you  have  formed  a  little  channel  in  the 
paper  |^  of  an  inch  wide.  In  this  lay  meal  powder  as  evenly  as  you  can 
from  end  to  end ;  reclose  the  channel,  and  continue  to  fold  over  and 
over,  until  you  get  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper.  Pass  a  paper- 
knife  along  the  flat  tube  thus  formed  several  times,  and  with  your 
£nger,  just  damp  with  the  paste,  touch  the  edge  of  the  fold  all  the  way 
along,  and  press  it  down.  When  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry  fold  it 
backwards  and  forwards  into  the  form  of  a  cracker,  which  is  too  familiar 
to  every  one  to  need  description,  tying  it  firmly  in  the  middle  with  fine 
twine.  The  cracker  is  now  so  far  finished,  and  only  wants  its  free  end 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  touch  paper  to  be  complete.  Touch  paper  is  made 
by  soaking  common  blue  or  pink  paper  in  a  pint  of  water,  in  which  an 
ounce  of  nitre  has  been  dissolved.  When  dry  it  should  be  cut  into 
strips  an  inch  wide.  A  small  piece  of  this  is  just  touched  with  paste, 
wrapped  round  the  end  of  the  cracker,  the  loose  portion  being  twisted 
together  to  keep  the  powder  from  falling  out.  Of  course  you  will 
see  that  there  is  sufficient  powder  in  the  mouth  of  the  cracker  before 
screwing  up  the  end. 

Maroons  are  made  by  wrapping  up  a  thimblefull  of  meal  powder  or 
com  powder  in  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper,  and  surrounding  it  tightly 
with  well-waxed  fine  twine,  crossing  and  recrossing,  until  no  more  of 
the  paper  is  visible.  The  more  tightly  the  string  ia  wrapped  round  the 
paper  the  louder  will  be  the  explosion.  As  soon  as  the  string  is  secured 
a  hole  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  maroon  by  a  h'oss  bradawl,  and  a 
little  piece  of  quickmatch  inserted,  and  secured  with  a  morsel  of  touch- 
paper  and  paste,  a  second  piece  of  touch  paper  being  wrapped  round 
the  free  end  of  the  quickmatch. 

Quickmatch,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  made  by  passing  a  strand  of 
ordinary  lampKK>tton  through  a  thin  paste  made  of  gunpowder  and 
water.  When  it  is  dry,  it  is  dusted  with  meal-powder.  A  quantity  of 
it  should  always  be  kept  on  hand  as  it  will  be  very  frequently  required 
as  we  go  on.  By  uniting  a  series  of  say  twenty  one  maroons  together 
by  means  of  their  quickmatches,  a  very  efiective  royal  salute  may  be 
fired  by  way  of  beginning  a  pyrotechnic  display. 

The  next  simplest  fireworks  are  lances,  which  are  tubes  of  paper  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  inches  long,  filled  with  a  white  or 
coloured  composition.  They  are  used  to  form  a  number  of  devices,  the 
description  of  which  we  must  leave  for  the  present. 
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The  piece  of  brass  rod  one-third  of  an  inch  in  ditmetep,  is  tecthnif  Dy 
termed  a  Jommr,  and  is  uaed  for  making  the  oases  of  lanww^  aqmbs* 
serpents,  gold  and  silver  rains,  and  other  small  fireworka.  If  ycnt  wwk 
to  do  things  in  a  magnifioftnt  manner,  you  may  make  it  half  an  indi  ia 
diameter,  or  i^  on  the  contraiy,  you  desire  to  be  particularly  eootnomical, 
you  can  reduce  it  to  a  quarter  of  an  incL  The  size  given,  however,  is  a 
veiy  good  one  for  general  purposes. 

Having  reduced  your  shoemaker's  paste  to  the  consisienoy  of  a  thick 
cream,  with  a  iittle  water,  lay  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper,  6  inches  hmg, 
by  3^  inches  broad  on  your  pasting  board.  Fold  down  one  iiidi  of  ik, 
turn  it  over,  and  lay  the  former  along  the  fc4ded  edge,  and  roll  the 
whole  up  tightly  until  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  is  le^  Cow 
this  with  as  small  a  quantity  of  paste  as  possible,  by  means  of  a  stiff  hag 
tool,  working  as  much  as  you  can  with  the  very  tips  of  the  hairs.  Kov 
roll  on  until  the  ease  is  finished,  continuing  the  operation  with  ^k 
small  piece  of  smooth  board  already  described,  which  must  be  used  jui 
as  a  carpenter  uses  his  plane.  The  object  of  using  this  board  is  to 
bring  the  layers  of  the  case  as  dose  together  as  possible,  and  to  sqneeae 
out  all  superfluous  paste.  Tou  must  of  course  take  care  never  to  roO 
backwards,  as  you  will  loosen  the  folds  of  the  case  instead  of  tighteoin^ 
them.  When  the  case  is  nicely  formed,  slip  it  a  quarter  of  an  indi  «tf 
the  fcnmer,  turn  the  open  end  inwards  with  the  thumbnail  all  round, 
and  stamp  the  former  on  the  board,  so  as  to  flatten  the  turned  in  end 
securely.  Slip  off  the  finished  case,  and  allow  it  to  dry  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  days ;  when  perfectly  dry,  pour  in  sufficient  finely  powdered 
clay  to  fill  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Thia  naust 
be  rammed  down  tightly  by  means  of  a  second  piece  of  brass  rod,  and  a 
wooden  mallet.  Do  not  use  your  former  for  this  purpose,  otherwise 
you  will  torn  up  the  end  and  spoil  it.  This  rammer  may  be  made  of 
wood,  if  necessary.  The  cases  are  now  fit  for  filling,  which  ia  aooosa 
plished  with  a  little  contrivance  known  as  the  wire  and  funneL  The 
tube  of  the  laiger  funnel  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  case^  and 
a  piece  of  brass  wire,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  passed 
through  it  Sufficient  composition  to  fill  the  cases  is  poured  into 
the  funnel,  and  the  wire  is  worked  up  and  down  till  the  <^)eratian 
is  completed.  In  most  cases  the  composition  should  not  be  rammed 
down  too  tightly,  otherwise  it  will  bum  irregularly.  The  ordinaiy 
weight  of  the  hand,  without  exerting  much  extra  strength,  will  be 
quite  sufficient. 

The  f(dlowing  compositions  for  lances  have  stood  the  test  of  kog 
experience,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  their  purpose  admirably. 
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No.  1.  Whitb. 

Nitre    16  parts. 

Snlphor - 7     „ 

Sulphide  of  Antimonj 4    „ 

EedLead 1    „ 

No,  2.  White. 

Nitre 16  parts. 

Solplinr 6     „ 

Sulphide  of  Antimony 3     „ 

No.  3.  Full  Ked. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  10  parts. 

Carbonate  of  Strontia 3     „ 

Shellac 30    „ 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  composition,  but  is  hardly  so  brilliant  as  the 
following.     It  is  of  course  less  troublesome  to  make. 

No.  4.  Full  Eed. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  9  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Strontia  14    „ 

Nitre 4     „ 

Sulphide  of  Copper  1     „ 

Shellac 4     „ 

This  should  only  be  made  a  day  or  two  before  use,  and  not  rammed 
too  hard  into  the  case.  The  nik^te  of  strontia  should  be  perfectly  dry, 
or  the  colour  will  be  injured. 

No.  5.  Rose. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  8  parts. 

Nitre 2  „ 

Chalk    3  „ 

Shellac 2  „ 

A  very  delicate  colour,  forming  a  lovely  contrast  with  the  following 
when  burnt  side  by  side. 

Na  6.  Gbbev. 

Chlorate  of  Baxyta  6  parts. 

Chloride  of  Lead 2    ,, 

Shellac 1     „ 

This  mixture  is  somewhat  expensive,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
chlorate  of  baryta  contained  in  it.  It  is  of  a  most  lovely  emerald  green, 
and  should  be  burnt  simultaneously  with  the  last  named  composition. 
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No.  7.  Green. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  30  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Baryta     45     „ 

Shellac 9     ^ 

Sulphur ^     „ 

This  is  not  so  brilliant  as  the  preceeding,  but  when  economy  L* 
desirable,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

No.  8.  Blue. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  26  parts. 

Oxyehloride  of  Copper 12     „ 

Chloride  of  Lead 2     „ 

Nitrate  of  Lead    2     „ 

Shellac 4     „ 

Sulphur 1     „ 

This  is  a  most  lovely  colour,  especially  when  used  in  conjancti" 
with  the  following : — 

No.  9.  Yellow. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  24  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Baryta     8     „ 

Sulphur     3     „ 

Eeein    3     „ 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda     5     „ 

No.  10.  Orange. 

Oxalate  of  Soda    3  partK. 

Chlorate  of  Baryta  2    „ 

Shellac  1     „ 

No.  11.  LiLAa 

Chlorate  of  Potash  24  parts. 

Sulphur     8    „ 

Chalk    3    „ 

Oxyehloride  of  Copper     2     „ 

This  forms  a  very  lovely  combination  with  Nos.  6  and  9. 

The  above  list  gives  a  very  £dr  idea  of  what  may  be  done  in  cc^oorei 
fires  with  a  comparatively  few  materials.  When  economy  is  neoessur 
Nos.  1,  or  2,  3,  7,  8,  and  9,  will  give  a  very  good  choice  of  colour  is 
the  least  outlay. 

The  parts  mentioned  mean,  in  every  instance,  parts  by  weighty  and  n^ 
by  measure.  Any  ordinary  pair  of  scales  will  do  for  this  purpose,  hat 
the  weights  should  be  troy  ounces  drachms,  and  grains,  as  they  are  Um 
easiest  to  work  with. 


Jfo0tbsll. 


bt  the  old  boy. 


CHABOD  !  Ichabod  I  The  glory  of  the  year  has  departed. 
If  the  summer  cftme  quickly  and  parched  ns  with  heat, 
the  aatumn  has  advanced  with  even  more  rapid  steps,  and 
seems  detemuDed  to  deluge  us  with  run.  Down  come 
the  leaves,  not  fitiiilly,  pattering  down  one  after  another 
with  a  melancholy  kind  of  affection  for  the  old  tree  which  ia  to  remain 
bare  and  desolate  for  so  many  months ;  but  in  thick  yellow  showers, 
shaken  off  with  a  strong  gust  of  wind,  which  seems  to  say  tliat  the 
summer  has  had  too  long  an  innings,  and  ia  now  most  completely  and 
decidedly  bowled  out. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  sudden  change  u  the  di^culty  of  persuading 
oneself  that  it  was  ever  warm,  and  that  we  were  ever  panting  like  so 
many  dogs  with  our  tongnes  out 

Look  at  the  lawn  full  of  miniature  hillocks,  rough,  uneven,  wet,  and 
cheerless ;  the  lawn  that  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  rooks,  mercilessly 
grubbing  at  it  with  their  yellow  beaks  for  worms,  and  breaking  the 
hearts  of  enthusiastic  croquet-players,  whose  pride  was  the  sym- 
metry of  that  matchless  turf,  matchless,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of 
unequalled  ;  for  on  this  famous  lawn  have  been  played  county  croquet- 
matches  ;  tussles  between  the  parson — always  a  superior  croquet-player 
— and  his  fairest  parishioner ;  scrambles  known  as  croqnet-partieB,  when 
the  game  consists  of  dissensions  and  chicanery,  and  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  ladies'  dresses  and  the  ices;  scientific  contests  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  the  leading  male  and  female  champions  of  a 
household;  orfiuling  that  again,  solitary  endeavours  t«  become  proficient 
in  the  art  by  playing  one  ball  against  the  other,  in  which,  as  &r  as 
mildness  is  concerned,  the  humble  game  of  "  patience  "  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  exciting  affair  to  this. 
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Tes )  aoroBB  that  spongy  lawn  ladies'  mnslm  dresBes  swBpt  bat  a  ficr 
weeks  ago,  and  under  that  leafless  tree  sprawled  the  weary  stodent  witk 
his  booky  evidently  considering  the  fiunons  line, 

"  Fear  not  thoa  the  heat  of  the  sun,** 

a  grand  Shaksperian  joke. 

There  is  a  haze  of  damp  mist  over  all  the  earth,  which  wraps  it  rxmai 
for  hours  after  we  wake  in  the  morning,  and  the  old  son  is  uncominaDlT 
lucky  if  he  struggles  through  it  by  mid-day. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  we  flung  ourselves  out  of  bed  between  five  and  sii 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  finding  sleep  impossible,  and  sheets  and  blankets 
intolerable,  to  wander  about  those  meadows  and  enjoy  almost  the  onlj 
cool  portion  of  the  day  )  Can  you  believe  that  in  that  field  we  roQed 
on  the  haycocks,  and  under  that  oak  we  discussed  ^llabub  and  arv 
milk  with  the  school  children  when  they  came  here  for  their  anaul 
ti'eat. 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  are  now  driven  in  bv 
the  damp.  Candles  and  lamps  are  shining  in  the  dining-room,  and  aftv 
dinner  a  merry-looking  blazing  fire  will  tempt  us  round  it,  and  indnoeas 
to  draw  the  heavy  red  curtains  and  shut  out  the  black  autumn  nig^L 

"Look  at  the  cricket-field !  Do  you  remember  how  we  prided  ouraelvcs 
on  our  wickets  on  that  fiunous  match-day  of  the  season,  when  Swiper  d 
Eton  made  considerably  over  a  hundred  runs,  and  hardly  a  wicfc^  wis 
bowled  down,  the  ground  was  so  delightftilly  true  ?  Our  watering  and 
rolling,  and  persistent  care,  had  surely  something  to  do  with  iidu,  far 
all  round  the  county  we  heard  of  nothing  but  dangerous  wickets  and 
black  eyes,  and  cricketing  casualties^  such  as  hadn't  been  heard  of  ibr 
years. 

And  now,  look  at  the  cricket-ground  1  Some  persirtent  bowkr, 
determined  to  bowl  on,  notwithstanding  the  pappy  state  of  the  groundy 
has  been  making  those  ominous  holes  which  we  used  &oetioudy  to  call 
<*  bathing-places  "  at  school  The  once  fieunous  cricket-ground  looks  lika 
some  deserted  sawpit^  so  covered  over  is  it  with  that  most  essential  but 
unpicturesque  aoeesaary  of  rainy  winter  and  autumn  cricket 

Meanwhile  what  shall  we  do  for  health  and  exercise  )  ^ 

The  river  is  out  of  the  question,  and  just  now  is  uncommonly  irngps 
tive  of  ague  or  rheumatism.  Why,  how  many  weeks  ago  was  it  that 
we  took  that  Saturday  to  Monday  excursion  from  Kingston^  ^^M»p»g 
out  at  Staines  and  Marlow  respectively )  There  !  the  mere  notion  q[ 
an  fd  fn&co  Robinson.  Crusoe  exiBtenoe  like  that  makes  me  shivei!^ 
almost  as  much,  in  fisict,  as  1  did  at  night-time  during  the  same  oele- 
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brated  oooasioii ;  for  yoang  Tremor,  our  bow,  got  it  into  his  head  that 
the  bell  tent^  erected  fearlessly  on  some  deserted  eyot,  was  being  per- 
petually attacked  by  midnight  marauders ;  and  as  he  slept  with  a  huge 
clasp-knife  under  his  pillow,  and  made  frantic  lunges  with  it  whenever 
I  became  restless  and  moved  about  in  the  nighty  it  was  not  altogether 
so  pleasant  a  look-out  as  it  might  have  be^i  for  me.  We  shall  want  a 
sharp  frosty  wind  to  dry  the  ground  before  we  attempt  a  paper  chase, 
for  "  the  plough "  will  be  somewhat  of  a  caution  I  imagine,  and  will 
tail  a  considerable  portion  of  the  field. 

The  athletic  sports  are  over,  and  training  for  training  sake  is  out  of 
the  question.  Listen  !  What  is  that  dull  thudding  sound  that  I  hear 
in  the  field  over  yonder,  and  what  is  that  round,  black  object  which 
rises  high  into  the  murky  autumnal  air  every  now  and  then  1  Football, 
by  all  that  is  manly  and  delightful, — ^the  gaxae  which  at  once  combines 
strength,  endurance,  fleetness,  and  skill,  and  gives  us  excitement  and 
honest  rivalry ;  the  game  which  is  at  once  the  most  valued  and  least 
understood  of  any  English  game;  the  game  which  is  English  in  its 
origin,  English  in  its  intentions,  and  English  in  its  spirit;  a  gaxae 
which  was  once  played  on  every  village  green  in  the  kingdom.  A 
national  institution  in  fact,  the  taste  for  which  is  gradually,  but  surely, 
being  revived  again  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  football-players  in 
our  public  schools. 

Football  ceased  to  become  essentially  a  national  institution  for  two 
great  and  important  reasons  :  first  of  all,  timidity ;  and  secondly,  want 
of  uniformity. 

The  first  may  be  very  shortly  dismissed.  To  say  that  football  should 
be  put  down  because  men  and  boys  have  lost  their  tempers  at  it,  is  just 
saying  nothing  at  all.  What  game  in  the  world  is  there  at  which 
players  cannot  and  will  not  lose  their  temper  ) 

I  heard  a  good  story  once  of  a  crioket-matoh  in  the  mining  districts. 
A  burly  miner  was  playing  a  somewhat  successful  innings,  and  at  last 
the  bowler  put  the  usual  question  to  the  umpire,  d  propos  of  the  burly 
miner's  burly  leg,  which  was  directly  in  front  of  the  wicket. 

"  HoVs  that,  umpire  ?** 

"  Out" 

''What)"  says  the  miner,  walking  towards  the  umpire  with  great 
solemnity  and  deliberation. 

''Out,"  says  the  uinpire. with  determinat»m» 

"Then  take  that!"  And  the  umpire  was  knocked  flat  on  the 
ground  with  the  minei^s  bat. 

Is  cricket  to  be  put  down  because  the  miner  broke  the  umpire's 
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head  ;  because  the  captain  of  a  side  forgets  himself  when  a  catdi  k 
missed,  or  a  ball  runs  through  a  fielder's  legs ;  because  some  intempente 
fellow,  failing  to  make  any  runs,  comes  into  the  tent,  smaaheg  his  bi; 
and  tears  up  his  pads  and  gloves  1 

Is  chess  to  be  discouraged  because  a  silly  player  knocks  over  ^ 
board,  and  scatters  the  men  about  the  room  ? 

''Oh,  but,"  I  am  answered,  ''football  is  so  much  Ta€»re  a  haDtko- 
hand  fight,  the  players  are  so  much  more  thrown  together,  and  kickii^ 
and  shinning  are  so  much  encouraged.*' 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  deliberately  answer.  I  think  I  kiiov  tk 
football  rules  of  every  school  and  club  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  fiul  tofiid 
in  any  of  them  any  rule  which  could  possibly  be  construed  into  an  es- 
couragement  of  such  unmanly  and  mean  dodges  as  kicking  and  shinnog. 
It  is  impossible  to  play  a  rough  game  without  being  at  some  time  or 
other  roughly  handled.  English  boys  are  not,  thank  goodness,  made  d 
sugar  and  water,  and  I  know  of  no  English  boy,  in  my  grand  tsd 
exalted  notion  of  the  word,  who  is  afraid  of  a  bruised  back  or  a  baibd 
shin.  If  boys  are  a&aid  of  an  awkward  and  perfectly  accidental  kno^ 
every  now  and  then,  they  had  h,r  better  not  play  at  footbalL  Ho* 
much  better  it  is  to  take  the  other  line,  and  look  at  the  g^me  not  asai 
incentive  to  loss  of  temper,  but  as  an  exercise  for  the  temper.  The  bff 
— and  there  are  many  such — ^who  has  received  an  ugly  shin  in  aocides;  < 
and  felt  inclined  at  first  to  rush  at  his  opponent's  throat,  but  afters 
moment's  reflection  has  given  a  laughing  "  All  right,  old  fellow,''  to  tbf 
proffered  apologies  of  his  rival,  has  surely  learnt  something  from  footUl 

The  opposition  to  the  game  of  footlMdl  based  upon  want  of  unifiMizuiT 
of  rule  and  system  is  hx  more  reasonable,  and  at  least  admits  of  argameDi 

I  cannot  see,  however,  why  even  this  objection  should  interfoe  ^ 
the  proper  progress  of  the  game.  It  is  very  easy  to  start  a  game  of  ^' 
ball  without  insisting  upon  intricate  rules  and  technical  ab6iirditi0& 
The  great  object  is  to  kick  the  ball  from  goal  to  goal ;  and  altkoQ^ 
some  insist  that  the  ball  shall  be  carried,  and  some  TnainfAjp  that  h»o^ 
should  not  be  used  under  any  pretence  whatever,  we  should  all  pat  oar 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  start  a  game  as  best  we  can,  giving^ 
taking,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Honestly,  I  don't  think  the  school  difficulties  will  ever  heBO&r^ 
over  as  to  allow  of  the  publication  of  rules  to  be  universally  adoptei* 
in  every  school  in  England.  Football  Associations  may  preach  ^ 
publish  what  they  like,  but  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  overooiD^ 
that  dogged  and  somewhat  bigoted  conservatism  which  is  essential  to 
our  public  school  system. 
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When  I  talk  like  this,  I  do — what  all  honest  football-players  should 
do  in  such  a  case — ^lookat  home.  I  say  to  myself  deliberately,  ''How 
would  you  like  your  'squashes'  of  old  to  be  supplanted  by  'rouges, 
the  bar  to  be  taken  away  from  your  goal-posts,  drop-kicks  to  be  snuffed 
out,  place-kicks  to  be  buried  in  the  past,  and  running-in  and  touching 
down  strictly  forbidden  1 "  Unhesitatingly  do  I  answer — most  decidedly 
not. 

I  have  been  compelled — one  always  must  at  the  universities  or  in 

a  mixed  assembly — to  play  football  according  to  foreign  rules ;  but  I 

still  maintain,  and  honestly  maintain,  that  our  old  school  game  was,  and 

'  is,  the  best,  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  always  maintained  that  our  old 

school  was,  and  is,  the  best  school  in  existence. 

I  may  by  8ome  be  considered  to  preach  heresy  when  I  maintain  that 
the  game  of  football  in  which  all  running  and  handling  the  ball  is 
denied,  seems  to  me  a  very  weak  edition  of  the  game  of  football  as  I 
understand  it  If  I  were  appointed  master  to  a  New  Zealand  school  or 
curate  to  a  muscular  parish,  I  should  show  that  I  really  have  strong 
opinions  on  the  matter  by  teaching  our  old  school  game  in  its  very 
minutest  detail.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous  to  say  that  a  game  which 
opens  a  field  for  all  kinds  of  vaiied  talent  is  necessarily  complicated. 
"What  are  called  complications  seem  to  me  additional  points  of  interest. 
If  I  am  not  burly  enough  to  kick  far,  why  may  I  not  show  my  activity 
by  running  in  ?  If  I  have  by  hard  and  deliberate  work  got  the  ball 
across  the  field  and  just  fail  to  kick  a  goal,  why  may  I  not  foUow  up 
my  advantage  by  getting  a  "  touch-down  '*  )  If  weight  tells — as  it  most 
decidedly  does — in  a  squash,  why  should  not  fleetness  tell  in  the  same 
proportion  1  Simplicity — as  it  is  called — robs  the  game  of  football  of  half 
its  picturesque  effect,  and  certainly  creates  difficulties  and  dissensions. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  great  battle  of  the  game  of  football 
will  always  be  fought  on  this  one  question,  "  Shall  the  ball  be  carried  or 
not  r  We  must  all  make  up  our  minds  to  answer  this  question,  and  to 
bring  forward  sound  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory  we  may  chance 
to  adopt. 

It  has  always  been  urged  by  opponents  of  the  carrying  sfystem,  and 
argued  with  something  like  feminine  venom  and  obstinacy,  that  the 
name  of  the  game  prohibits  any  use  of  the  hand  whatever.  They  say 
**  football "  does  not  mean  "  handball.*' 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  history  of  the  game,  and  see  how  far  this 
argument  is  feasible.  I  have  frequently  looked  up  the  subject,  and  find 
that  certainly  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  game  was  entirely  a  hand 
game,  and  the  use  of  the  feet  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
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maj  poasiblj  silence  those  objectora  who  deUberatelj  prc^pose  tlie 
alteration  of  a  gaoue,  merely  to  suit  the  requir«Bi»its  of  its  name.  Tht 
fc^lowing  is  a  brief  history  of  the  game  as  it  was  played  at- the  celebrated 
Cross  of  Soone  in  Sootiand.     The  historian  says  :— 

**  Shrove  Tuesday  se^ms  to  have  been  the  red-letter  day  of  football, 
for  we  find,  in  most  places  where  there  was  any  special  cuatom  oonnecfeed 
with  the  game,  that  Shrove  Tuesday  was  the  appointed  day  for  its 
ebeervance.  The  £»mons  gune  at  the  Cross  of  Scone  in  SootJami  bdd 
its  high  festival  on  this  day.  ELere  the  married  men  contended  ag^fciMt 
the  single  for  the  high  honours  of  victory.  The  ball  was  thrown  up  at 
the  cross  in  the  madat  of  the  crowd  of  combatants — players  is  too  nukL  a 
ieacm — and,  descending  amongst  them,  was  thenceforth  liable  to  no  laws 
or  conditions  of  play,  but  might  be  handled — Vicking  does  not  af^pear  to 
have  f(»rmed  any  part  of  this  game — as  to  each  man  seemed  him  best. 
Nor  was  this  abs^MM  of  law  and  regulationB  confined  to  the  ball,  the 
layers,  if  I  must  so  call  them,  wore  equally  unrestrained  in  their 
ment  of  each  other ;  everything  was  allowaUe,  and,  if  tradition 
true,  everything  was  {Nraetised  that  might  impede  a  too-successfol  holder 
of  the  balL  This  licence  was  so  fully  observed,  that  it  gave  raiao  to  a 
Scotch  version  of  the  proverb^  '  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,'  *  AH  is 
fidr  at  Uie  Cross  of  Scona' 

One  word  in  answer  to  an  authority  on  the  game  who  writes  as 
fdlows  r^^arding  "  carrying  the  balL'' 

"  Ab  the  game  is  played  at  Kugby  with  large  numbos  in  the  field, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  carrying  game ;  indeed  I  think  it 
mnst  be  granted,  that  divested  of  this  peculiarity,  but  retaining  the 
custom  <^  playing  almost  en  9»asse,  the  game  would  be  intolerably  flat 
and  uninteresting.  I  have  played  the  carrying  game  n^yself  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  and  cannot  but  confess  that  it  posseses  hi^  attractiona.  I 
can  well  understand  the  reluctance  of  old  Bugbeians  and  others  to 
abandon  an  old  custom,  endeared  to  them  by  long  tradition,  but  still 
m^e  by  its  own  actual  merits.  Nevertheless,  on  an  impartial  review, 
ihe  pros  and  cons  have  inclined  me  decidedly  to  the  side  of  the  abolitionistB^ 
Permit  carrying,  an4  you  must,  ipso  facto,  admit  tripping,  hacking,  and 
mauling ;  or,  in  other  words,  permit  any  amount  of  personal  violence 
against  the  person  carrying  the  balL 

Allow  me  to  state  that  ''  tripping,  hacking,  and  mauling  "  are  not 
essentials  of  the  ''  carrying  game."  I  have  played  the  ''  carryii^  gsme  " 
for  many  yesrs  but  have  never  se^i  haoking  or  mauling  in  any  shape 
whatever.  I  was  not  at  Bugby.  I  have'never  played  the  Bogby  game^ 
but  still  I  advocate  '^  carrying  "  as  an  essential  of  football. 
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These  poiats  can  be  at  once  illustrated  by  a  faint  desoription  of  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  a  good  "  touch-down."  Say  that  there  has  been 
squash  after  squash  in  the  immediate  vioinify  c^  the  goalrposts,  too  close 
in  fact  for  a  chance  of  a  fair  kick  at  goals.  Some  active  wiry  little 
fellow,  a  champion  of  light  weights,  a  leader  of  a  famous  skirmishing 
brigade,  who  does  just  as  much  good  in  his  way  as  the  plodding  fellows 
who  have  wind  enough  to  follow  up  the  ball  without  intermission  ;  and 
quite  as  useful  as  the  determined  thick-akuUed  tough  monsters  who  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  pounding  away  through  a  squash,  the 
ball  tight  under  their  arm  in  an  iron  grasp ; — aay  that  some  active  little 
fellow,  who  watches  the  heds  of  the  players  and  dodges  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  squash,  like  a  terrier  at  a  rat-hole,  is  sharp  enough  to  get  the  ball 
away,  and  failing  to  kick  a  goal  for  want  of  room,  falls  upon  the  ball 
directly  under  the  bar,  and  if  fortune  be  with  him,  immediately  between 
the  goal-posts.  My  friend  the  active  terrier  immediately  claims  ^'  a 
touch-down,"  which  is  of  course  allowed  by  the  side  opposing  him« 

Mark  what  follows.  The  two  armies  immediately  separate.  The 
defending  army  retires  behind  the  goal  which  has  been  threatened  i  the 
opposing  army  goes  back  some  thirty  yards  from  the  goal,  which  they 
now  intend  to  attack  with  deliberate  pui^pose.  That  £unou8  "  touch- 
down "  entitles  them  to  have  a  fair  place-kick  at  the  goaL  When  the 
two  armies  are  marshalled  on  either  side,  the  oaptain  of  the  attacking 
force  selects  his  doughtiest  knight,  and  to  him  he  entrusts  the  honour  of 
his  side  by  asking  him  to  kick  at  the  goal.  The  instant  the  ball  is 
placed — with  great  deliberation  and  care — in  an  exact  straight  line  fn»n 
the  spot  on  which  it  was  touched  down,  and  direetly  the  selected 
knight  commences  his  run,  both  sides  may  charga  This  is  a  truly 
magnificent  sight.  If  the  kick  is  straight  and  unerring,  the  goal  is 
won ;  if  not,  the  ball  falls  short,  and  another  glorious  melee  takes  place 
at  goals. 

Like  an  old  war-horse,  I  prick  up  my  ears  again,  and  get  excited  over 
these  old  scenes.  Suppose,  then,  that  my  readers  come  down, with  me 
to  the  old  school  early  in  November,  and  I  will  then  try  and  show  them 
how  we  used  to  play  footbaU.  My  joints  are  getting  stifflsh,  I  know ; 
but  I  dare  say  they  will  allow  a  veteran  to  follow  up  in  the  Old  Fellows' 
Match.     If  they  do  not,  I  shall  ke^  goaL 

The  advertisements  in  the  Times  announcing  the  Old  Fellows'  Match 
early  in  November  summons  football-players  &om  every  quarter  of 
England. 

The  Universities  send  back  to  the  old  school  those  who  have  but 
recently  left  it,  full  of  health,  and  life,  and  activity,  notwithstanding  the 
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great  system  of  eating  which  they  have  but  lately  inaagurated.  It  lus 
always  stmck  me  as  something  marvelloiis  that  the  boys  at  the  Uni- 
versity— I  believe  they  prefer  to  be  called  "  men/'  by  the  bye — ehofild  uk 
their  muscles  so  nobly  and  their  stomachs  so  persistently.  There  muEt 
be  something  in  the  air  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  is  suggesttive  of 
appetites,  for  certain  it  is  that  no  men  eat  so  much,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  such  hard  exercise,  as  undergraduates.  Only  look  at  theot 
when  they  come  up  to  town  for  the  boat-race,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  term  for  the  cricket-matches.  Rosy-cheeked  and  clear-eoD- 
plexioned  they  all  are,  and  look  the  very  picture  of  health.  The  tiine 
may  come  when  dyspepsia  will  intervene,  but  at  present  the  UniversitT 
fare  seems  to  suit  her  children. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Old  Fellows'  Match,  the  University  division  is  hr 
no  manner  of  means  to  be  sneered  at.  As  regaids  training,  they  run  the 
boys  pretty  hard,  and  surely  no  one  should  be  in  such  thorough,  and 
perpetual  training  as  a  public  schoolboy. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  London  division.  They  look  pale, 
but  that  does  not  imply  weakness :  it  only  means  that  the  atmosphere 
of  London  is  trying  to  the  complexion.  They  are  very  maacular  and 
wiry,  these  Londoners.  Most  of  them  are  steady-going,  regular  fellows, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  sedentary  and  monotonous  occupattons, 
manage  somehow  to  show  a  tolerable  biceps  on  the  forearm,  and  their 
1^  are  not  quite  dwindled  to  shadows.  They  will  fight  fiercely  at  tiie 
onslaught,  but,  I  doubt  not,  the  boys  will  be  more  than  a  match  for 
them  in  endurance. 

The  remainder  of  the  Old  Fellows'  team  will  be  composed  of  stnj 
parsons,  idle,  independent  fellows,  and  old  boys  who  have  becon^ 
masters ;  and  I  will  now  imagine  that  they  have  found  their  way  down 
to  the  old  place  somehow  or  other,  and  that  the  day  of  the  match  has 
arrived. 

It  is  a  fine,  dull  day,  not  too  muggy — ^fine  without  sun,  and  cod 
without  wind.  That's  my  idea  of  a  football  day.  The  ground  is  soft, 
without  being  slushy,  and  the  grass  by  no  means  too  long.  It  is  fre- 
quently considered  a  good  thing  to  play  the  few  first  weeks  of  football 
on  the  cricket-ground.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  any  harm  will  be 
done ;  on  the  contrary,  the  trampling  does  the  ground  good. 

The  school  dinner  has  been  over  some  little  time,  and  the  players  will 
soon  be  going  across  the  court  towards  the  field,  ready  dressed  for  the 
encounter. 

Ah  !  here  they  coma 

It  is  difficult  now  to  tell  which  are  old  and  which  are  present  bovs. 
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They  all  look  members  of  one  family,  for  the  old  fellows  Venerate  their 
uniforms,  and  keep  them  by  them,  be  they  ever  so  shabby,  to  wear  on 
these  special  and  state  occasions. 

The  uniform  is  pretty  and  simple.  Let  us  begin  downwards.  A  pair 
of  thick  boots,  but  still  easy — if  possible,  square-toed.  The  advantage 
of  this  recommendation  is  obvious.  A  pair  of  short  flannel  trousers  or 
knickerbockers,  and  coloured  stockings ;  a  tight-skin  j^ivey,  and  a  velvet 
jockey-shaped  cap.  Vaild  UnU  !  On  the  jersey,  embroidered  in  cloth, 
and  on  the  cap,  quartered  and  embroidered  elaborately  with  gold  or 
silver  lace,  appear  the  various  house  insignia.  There  goes  a  crescent, 
there  an  arrow,  there  a  scarlet  Maltese  cross,  there— ghastly  sign — a 
death's-head  and  cross-bones  worked  in  gloomy  black. 

See !  the  school  captain — ^the  young  fellow  over  there  with  that  bran 
new,  lights  underdone-crust-coloured  football  tightly  clasped  under  his 
arm, — ^has  given  the  sign  to  strip,  and  the  extraordinary  coverings,  in  the 
way  of  rugs,  Inverness  capes,  and  great  coats,  are  immediately  jHled 
beneath  a  tree.  While  the  old  and  new  captains  are  settling  prelimi- 
naries and  tossing  for  goals  many  of  the  young  urchins  are  amusing 
themselves  with  a  spirited  game  of  leap-frog. 

They  clap  their  arms  together,  after  the  approved  cabman's  &shion : 
they  are  evidently  anxious  to  b^^  And  now  they  separate— the  lithe 
active  numbers  on  one  side,  the  thick-set,  stalwart  few  on  the  other.  It 
looks,  at  first  sight,  a  game  of  men  against  boys,  and  the  men,  with  their 
whiskers  and  moustaches,  look  as  if  they  could  devour  the  youngsters. 

We  shall  see. 

But  the  wind  has  got  up  a  bit,  and  it  is  cold  work  standing  bare- 
headed and  uncommonly  thinly  clad,  waiting  for  kick-off.     Lef  s  begin. 

''  By  all  means,"  says  the  captain,  as  he  tosses  the  clean  new  ball  to  a 
hulking,  shambling-looking  fellow,  who  goes  by  the  somewhat  cvpropoa 
name  of ''  the  Elephant." 

The  Elephant  places  the  ball  to  a  nicety.  A  short  preliminary  run, 
and  a  charge  from  the  whole  school,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  ball 
flies  high  in  the  air,  and  when  it  falls,  a  hundred  hungry  fellows  are 
awaiting  it,  and  the  game  has  fairly  begun. 

And  there  I  would  fain  stop.  Within  me  I  have  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  all  the  inclination  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  this,  the  most  battle- 
like and  thrilling  of  all  English  games.  But  I  pause,  calling  to  mind 
the  description  of  a  football  match  in  the  text-book  of  school  literature, 
which  is  so  powerful,  so  graphic,  and  at  once  so  picturesque  and  faithful, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  hide  my  ignominious  head,  and  leave  the  account 
of  my  Old  Fellows'  Match  untold. 
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Such  a  match  as  this  is  necessarily  a  tame  affair  compared  to  a 
Match.  One  fights  for  one's  house  at  school,  as  one  fights  for  one's 
conntiy  in  after-life.  One  beats  the  Old  Fellows,  or  gets  beaten  by 
them,  with  something  very"  like*  indifference.  They  are  all  of  one  fiunOy. 
and  are  frequently  so  popular,  that  a  drawn  match  is  often  quite  as 
acceptable  as  a  matdi  decided. 

I  am  afraid  to  say — ^fbr  fear  of  being  misunderstood— that  when  ihe 
blood  is  up  then  football  is  best  played.  Remember,  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  football  is  best  played  when  players  lose  their  heads  and  become 
sarage,  kicking  here  and  hacking  there,  and  letting  off  their  ill-temper 
in  an  unmanly  and  unworthy  manner.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this, 
that  when  you  go  into  the  field  to  play  this  fine  game  in  sometliing  like 
the  chivalric  spirit  of  the  knights  of  old  (and  it  is  quite  possible),  tben  a 
good  game  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  result. 

All  my  readers  have  of  course  read  **jTom  Brown's  School  Days,**  If 
they  have  not,  I  advise  them  to  do  so  at  once,  for  they  will  there  find 
the  best  account  of  a  football-match  that  could  be  written.  X  can*t 
imagine  any  one  not  liking  football  after  that  account.  For  this  reason 
I  must  leave  unrecorded  myv  Old  Fellows*  Match.  I  must  leave  to  the 
imagination  how  the  Old  Fellows,  with  sheer  strength,  drove  back  the 
boys  for  the  first  half-hour,  and  kept  the  ball  in  close  proximity  to  the 
school  goals,  which  were  only  saved  by  rush  after  rush,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  retaining  the  eel-like  youngsters  after  each  rush  was 
made.  I  must  leave  unrecorded  the  splendid  charge  of  little  Tonmiy 
Dodd,  which  saved  the  school  goal,  and  got  the  ball  so  far  away  from  it, 
that  Long  Solomon,  who  had  been  waiting  for  his  opportunity  Hke  a 
lynx,  caught  the  bfldl  on  the  half-voUey,  and  made  such  a  rush  as  was 
almoflt  unparalleled  in  school  annals. 

Down  went  all  the  Old  Fellows,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  their  afa^ength 
almost  spent,  before  his  windmill  arm.  Under  the  other  was  the  hall, 
as  in  an  iron  vice.  Who  in  that  field  could  beat  Long  Solomon  at  a 
hundred  yards  and  now  he  was  distancing  every  one.  Over  went  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Old  Fellows,  one  after  the  other,  and  over  the  feet 
of  those  who  did  not  attempt  a  direct  attack,  but  preferred  trying 
tripping,  went  Long  Solomon.  On  he  went,  pursuing  his  triumphant 
career.  No  one  is  before  him^now,  but  the  two  back  players  of  the  Old 
Fellows'  side,  and  it  is  now  simply  a  question  if  he  will  make  a  further 
rush  for  it,  and  prepare  for  a  "  touch-down,"  or  deliberately  try  dodging 
the  back  players,  and  go  in  for  a  drop-kick  at  goal. 

One  of  the  baek  players^  down  already,  and  Long  Solomon  has  only 
one  more  foe  to  deal  with     This  foe  is  of  a  calculating  turn  of  mind. 
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and,  seizmg  his  opportunity,  knowing  well  that  he  has  not  strongUi 
to  oppose  the  viotorions  Solomon,  he  leaps  deliberately  on  to  his  back  ! 

Hark  at  that  triumphant  oheer  from  the  school  side  !  "  Magnifioent !  * 
they  all  ory  with  <me  voice  ! 

It  is  indeed  magnificent)  for  Long  SolonK)ii  has  kicked  a  clean  and 
fair  goal  with  the  little  man  firmly  fixed  on  his  back  ! 

No  better  finale  to  the  game  could  be  found  than  this,  and  soon  after 
the  captain  cries  "  No  game,"  and  all  is  over. 

Down  the  field  they  all  come  again,  their  dean  jerseys  and  troosen 
covered  with  mud,  the  pride  of  their  velvet  caps  somewhat  humbled^ 
their  backs  somewhat  bruised,  their  shins,  many  of  them,  peeled  ;  some 
limping,  all  hot  and  tired ;  but  not  one,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who  has  a 
word  to  say  against  Football,  or  who  will  not  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  can  <<  fight  the  battle  o'er  s^jain.'* 

And 'now,  in  some  sort  of  way,  I  should  like  to  draw  a  moral  front 
the  pictures  I  have  exhibited,  and  ihe  lew  words  I  have  spoken. 

Earnestly  and  most  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  all  English  boys,  and  all 
young  Englishmen,  who  have  time  and  strength  to  encourage  acetic 
sports  with  their  presence,  could,  love  this,  the  finest  and  most  manly  of 
English  gameS)  with  the  love  which  even  I,  in  my  mature  age,  beotow 
upon  it. 

I  shall  soon  be  numbered  aDM>ng  the  veterans,  but  even  that  hard  Me 
will  not  lessen  my  devotion  for  the  game.  Indeed,  I  flatter  myself  in 
my  pride,  that  the  devotion  of  veterans  is  the  grandest  tribute  of  respect 
and  esteem  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  English  game. 

What  grander  sight  can  be  seen  than  the  Pavilion  at  Lord's  cricket- 
ground  on  a  match-day,  where  all  the  veterans  assemble  and  discuss 
"  how  fields  ,were  won."  Some  of  them  are  bores,  it  is  true,  amd 
somewhat  prosy,  but,  at  any  rate,  there  they  are  with  their  work  a»d 
manifold  duties  put  aside,  or  shaken  off  for  the  one  absorbing  love  of 
cricket  The  old  huntsman,  on  his  old  and  faithful  hunter,  trots  up  to 
the  meet  when  his  bones  are  too  stiff  and  his  nerves  too  shaky  for  bul- 
finches  and  double  posts  and  rails.  The  worn-out  athlete  frequents 
gymnasia  and  running-grounds,  and  keeps  an  accurate  mental  record  of 
the  shortest  time  in  which  every  possible  race,  from  a  hundred  yards  to 
a  mile,  with  hurdles,  has  been  accomplished.  The  frmous  oarsman,  fights 
for  a  place  at  the  bow  of  a  river  steamer  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
boat-race,  or  makes  his  sons  and  daughters  row  him  comfortably  up  the 
river  to  Henley.  The  infirm  jockey  hangs  about  the  stables  or  obtains  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  weighing-room  on  the  raoecourse ;  and,  follow- 
ing in  the  same  steady  and  unvaried  track,  the  old    football-pl^^er 
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enoourages  the  game  whenever  he  can  get  an  opportoniCy,  and  looks 
forward  with  anxiety  when  it  will  become  the  pastime  of  ^e  manj 
instead  of  the  privileged  exerdse  of  the  few. 

As  for  myself,  I  will  own  that  I  scent  the  game  afar  off^  like  the  old 
hunter  in  the  paddock,  or  the  worn-out  hound  in  the  kennd. 

Why,  it  was  only  last  winter — and  a  very  cold,  brisk  morning  it  was 
— I  remember  I  was  taking  a  constitutional  across  Durdham  IX>w]]i, 
Clifton,  with  my  better  hal£  I  wanted  exercise,  and  more  violent 
exercise  than  the  motion  of  walking  could  give  me.  At  last^  to  my 
delight,  I  heard  the  well-known  thud  of  a  football,  and  soon  saw  aone 
dozen  boys  playing  away  on  the  Down. 

Much  to  my  wife's  surprise,  I  watched  them  with  particular  interest* 
because  they  were  playing  the  very  game  I  loved  in  my  youth,  and  nrhi^ 
1  desire  to  cultivate  in  my  old  age.  Yerynervously  I  stood  and  watdied 
^em,  all  my  veins  tingling  with  the  old  thrill  of  pleasure,  longing  in 
my  heart  to  join  them  in  their  game. 

I  felt  an  intruder  and  somewhat  impertinent  in  watching  the  youngstecs 
■80  closely,  and  I  dare  say  they  considered  me  very  inquisitive  and  a  bore: 
At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  A  little  dispute  raised  on  a 
"technical  point  in  the  game,  allowed  me  an  opportunity  of  politely 
interfering.  My  enthusiasm  crept  out  with  my  explanation,  and  t^ 
•boys  soon  found  out  that  I  understood  what  I  was  talking  about  When 
they  found  out  that  I  was  not  a  fool,  and  that  I  considered  them  £ur 
^rom  fools,  they  became  confidential,  and  then  they — somewhat  nervooafy 
in  turn — asked  me  if  I  would  be  chosen  on  one  of  the  sides. 

My  coat  was  off  in  a  minute,  and  in  another  I  was  hard  at  it,  diop> 
kicking  and  chai^ging  and  touching-down,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  What 
pleased  me  so  much  was,  that  these  youngsters  were  frying  the  veij 
form  of  game  which  I  have  attempted  to  advocate  in  this  paper,  and 
which  your  Etonian  and  Harrow  players  affect  to  despise,  and  in  no 
measured  terms. 

"  This  is  surely  a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  thought  I  to  myself ; 
''  these  young  fellows  like  the  game  and  wUl  advertise  it  &r  and  wide. 
Perchance  some  of  them  will  intnxiuoe  it  say  at  the  Antipodes."  Mean- 
while my  poor  wife  was  walking  up  and  down  the  turf  on  Durdham 
Down,  like  a  pretty  wild  beast  in  a  cage,  trying  to  warm  her  feet  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  game. 

When  it  was  over,  I  was  half  afraid  to  approach  her.  And  how  do 
you  think  she  rewarded  me 

"  If  Cyril  grows  up  and  gets  a  strong  boy,"  she  said,  **  you  will  t  ach 
him  to  play  football,  won't  you  1 " 
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Now  thiB,  coining  fix>m  a  woman  and  a  mother,  was,  I  consider,  a  great 
triumph.  Anyhow,  I  took  it  as  such,  and  as  such  I  venture  to  record  it. 
I  may  here  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote,  in  confirmation  of  my  argument 
and  in  corroboration  of  my  sentiment  apropos  of  the  Durdham  Down 
scene,  the  words  of  a  celebrated  and  most  enthusiastic  writer  on  football, 
who  like  myself  is  anxious  to  encourage  the  feeling  for  football,  but 
still  sees  the  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  traditional  and  inevitable 
conservatism  regarding  school  games.     He  says — 

''  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  then,  at  least  not  for  many  years  to  come, 
that  the  great  schoob  will  fall  in  with  any  attempt  to  effect  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  various  codes  in  actual  force.  Eton  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  way  to  Rugby,  nor  Rugby  to  Eton;  nor  are  Harrow  and 
Winchester  at  all  more  likely  to  abandon  their  own  cherished  forms  for 
those  of  their  rivals.  Nor  is  a  compromise  one  whit  more  piucticable. 
The  rules  in  force  at  Eton,  Rugby,  and  Winchester  (I  cite  these  as 
representatives  of  the  main  diversities  of  the  game)  are  so  irreconcilably 
diverse  one  from  the  other,  almost  even  in  theii*  first  principles,  that 
compromise— unless  with  the  most  unsparing  use  of  the  pruning-knife, 
bringing  all  down  to  the  same  dead  level — ^is  simply  impossible.  This 
is  a  fact  that  had  better  be  recognized  at  once  in  any  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  game  of  football.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  some  endeavour 
in  this  direction  outside  the  great  schools  ;  but  any  attempt  to  include 
them  in  a  general  codal  reformation  will  undoubtedly  fail,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  and  will  most  probably,  from  the  inherent  weakness  of 
all  compromises,  prove  equally  fruitless  in  its  more  extended  relations. 

^'As  regards  the  dangerous  element,  no  half-mea8ui*es  can  be  per- 
missible ;  this  must  be,  so  far  as  is  practicable  in  a  game  requiring 
physical  exertion,  effectually  eliminated. 

'^  From  the  time  I  entered  school  (now  so  many  years  back  I  scarcely 
care  to  think  how  many)  I  have  been  a  constant  player  at  football ;  and 
in  all  that  time  only  one  year  has  passed  without  my  playing  more  or 
less.  The  game  has  been  with  me  a  perfect  passion ;  indeed,  I  might 
say  isy  for  still  (and  I  trust  so  it  will  be  for  many  years  to  come)  the 
prospect  of  a  good  match  makes  me  as  '  eager  for  the  fray '  as  ever.*' 

Agreeing  most  thoroughly  as  I  do  in  these  sentiments,  I  shall  always 
use  my  best  endeavours  to  encourage  the  love  of  football  outside  the 
schools,  which  are  more  or  less  infected  with  school  prejudices. 

If  this  little  paper  shall  happily  strike  here  and  there  a  sympathetic 
chord,  the  grander  will  be  the  harmony  hereafter ! 


^\t  €^im  of  %  Ulahttsp's  €mhsmi. 


By  Lieut.  C.  E.  LOW,  (late)  LK. 


|EG  pardon,  sir.  Baldwin  sent  me  to  ask  yon,  would  jm 
be  80  good  as  to  step  down  and  see  him  ?  He  aays  ht 
Las  8omeUiing>  very  partaeular  to  tell  yon.** 

"Baldwin  wants  me?"  said  I.      ''Why,  i^iai  en 
he  want  witii  me?      NeTer  mind,  Fll  be  down  in  a 
minute.     By  the  way,  how  is  he  ?  '^ 

"  Very  bad,  sir,"  replied  my  interlocutor.     "  As  bad  as  can  be." 

<' WeU,  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  minute,'*  said  I,  preparing  to  pot  ooi 
my  c^(ar. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  fore  port  of  the  upper  dedc  of 
ELM.S.  Talavera,  to  which  it  was  the  custom  of  us  wardroom  offiens 
to  resort  after  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  our  poBtpran&l 
cheroot  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  maintop  on  boaid  the 
Talavercky  a  fine  seaman  in  every  respect  (though  a  man  who  kept 
much  to  himself),  and  the  sailor  who  addressed  me  was  his  ''chum.'* 

I  made  my  way  below  to  the  orlop  deck  where  the  sick  man  lay. 
Here  all  was  quiet,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scene  of  industry  axkd 
bustle  presented  by  the  upper  deck.  The  forepart  of  the  orlop  had 
been  turned  into  a  ''  sick  bay "  during  the  prevalence  recently  of  an 
epidemic  fever,  and  hither  Uie  surgeon  had  a  few  days  prsfrioasiy 
removed  Baldwin,  who  was  suffering  from  an  internal  complaint. 

It  was  very  dark  below.  When  I  readied  the  bedside  of  the  captaiB 
of  the  maintop,  I  found  a  small  group,  consisting  of  the  doctor,  tike 
apothecary,  and  a  messenger  boy,  assembled  round  him.  A  couple  of 
lanterns,  made  fast  to  the  deck  beams  above,  threw  a  pale  sickly  li^t  oa 
the  scene,  and  brought  out  into  prominence  the  &ce  of  the  chief  accor. 
What  a  great  change  a  few  days'  illness  had  wrought  in  the  man  !  Onlj 
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a  fortnight  ago  and  Baldwin  was  in  tbe  full  enjoyment  of  health,  as 
remarkable  as  ever  for  his  wonderful  muscular  strength,  and  now  it  was 
evident  to  me,  as  I  stood  a  moment  gazing  at  the  thin  drawn  features, 
that  his  sun  of  life  was  ^Eist  setting  for  ever  behind  the  clouds  that 
enshroud  the  tomb. 

He  had  heard  the  footsteps  of  myself  and  his  friend,  and  turned  him- 
self slightly  on  the  pillows  on  which  he  was  reclining.  I  came  forward, 
and,  after  a  few  words  as  to  his  state  of  health,  asked  in  what  way  I 
could  be  of  service  to  him. 

The  sick  man  requested  that  he  might  be  propped  up  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  then  desired  that  all  those  present,  with  the  exception  of 
myself,  would  retire  out  of  hearing  until  he  had  unburdened  himself  of 
something  that  was  on  his  mind.  His  request  having  been  complied 
with,  he  b^an  as  follows : — 

"  You  may  wonder,  sir,  why  I  have  sent  for  you.  T  have  heard  that 
fifteen  years  ago  you  were  a  midshipman  aboard  the  admiral's  ship,  on 
the  China  station.  My  chum  Jack  Ratline  there  told  me  so,  and  said 
he  served  with  you.     Is  it  so  1 " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  was  ;  it  was  my  first  cruise  in  the  navy.  I  was  a 
very  young  officer  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  perfectly  all  the  events 
of  the  GroliatKa  commission." 

"  Then,  sir,"  he  added  with  earnestness,  "  do  you  recollect  the  death 
of  Commander  Blaxland  1 " 

"  Commander  Blaxland  ?     Let  me  think  :  of  what  ship  ?  " 

"  Captain  of  the  Ostrich^  18-gun  brig.  Him,  sir,  as  was  killed  by  the 
pirates,  not  far  from  Canton." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "  I  remember  perfectly  well  the  circumstances  of 
the  affidr.  But  what  of  it  ?  "  I  asked,  for  I  began  to  think  that  the  mind 
of  the  poor  fellow  was  wandering. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  Commander  Blaxland  was  never  killed  by 
the  pirates." 

I  rose  up  firom  the  low  stool  on  which  I  had  been  sitting  by  his 
bed-side  during  the  foregoing  colloquy,  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  illness  from  which  he  was  suffering  had  deprived  him  of  his 
reason. 

"  Baldwin,  you  are  quite  mistaken  about  this,"  I  replied,  "  for  I  saw 
his  dead  body  on  the  deck  of  the  flag-ship  after  it  had  been  recovered 
from  the  Chinese  pirates." 

"  Well,  sir,  listen  to  me." 

''  Captain  Blaxland  of  the  Ostrich^  as  you  must  recollect,  was  a 
tyrant^  and  used  to  flog  his  men  for  every  trivial  offence.     I  was  an 
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A.  B.  on  board  the  Mdamjms  frigate,  and  know  what  was  said  in  tLr 
fleet  about  him.  Everybody  declared  there  would  be  a  mutiny  in  tht 
brig.  One  unlucky  day  I  was  draughted,  with  some  other  hunda,  to  the 
cursed  ship  ;  we  were  sent  to  make  up  the  complement,  as  so  man  j  men 
had  deserted.  No  sooner  did  I  join  her  than  the  captain  took  a  £uict 
to  me,  and  promoted  me  to  be  his  coxswain  in  place  of  the  petty  oflker 
whom  he  had  just  before  disrated  and  flogged. 

*'  'Ah,*  said  all  hands,  '  you  are  in  for  it ;  the  skipper  will  disrate  and 
flog  you  next,  as  he  has  four  other  coxswains  of  his  gig.' 

''  I  laughed,  but  they  were  quite  right. 

*'  Less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  my  promotion,  the  d^piaia 
was  one  morning  stepping  into  lus  gig,  and  took  hold,  as  usual,  €€  the 
^  yoke-lines  *  to  steer  the  boat  himself,  when  he  turned  round  to  me  in 
a  passion.     I  was,  of  course,  pulling  the  'stroke-oar,'  which,  as  joo. 
know,  sir,  the  coxswain  always  does  when  the  captain  is  in  the  boat 
He  swore  a  foul  oath  at  me,  and  asked  why  I  had  not  whitened  the 
lines,  as  usual,  with  pipeclay.     I  did  so  always  before  he  used  the  boat, 
but  on  that  day,  as  it  happened,  I  n^lected  to  do  so,  considering  is 
unnecessary  as  they  were  not  in  the  least  soiled.     I  said  not  a  ^word. 
This  seemed  to  infuriate  the  tyrant  still  more.     He  ordered  me  on  dedL 
commanded  the  first  lieutenant  to  put  me  in  irons,  and  declared  his 
intention  to  flog  me  for  insolence !     I  went  back  on  deck  in  a  sort  of 
trance,  and  my  whole  soul  burned  with  indignation  at  the  crying  in- 
justice of  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  me.     I  had  always  bone  % 
good  character  in  the  service,  and  to  be  thus  flogged  and  disgraced 
almost  maddened  me  with  rage.     I  vowed  there  and  then  to  be  signaDj 
avenged  on  the  wretch  who  consigned  me  to  the  lash  for  so  paltiy  an 
oflence.     The  very  next  day  the  *  gratings  were  rigged  *  before  my  eves, 
and  I  was  brought  up  in  presence  of  the  assembled  ship's  companj  for 
punishment.     I  had,  to  the  last,  hugged  the  delusion  that  he  would  not, 
could  not,  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  carry  out  the  sent^ice  of 
fifty  lashes,  but  my  heart  sank  within  me  when  a  file  of  mannea,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  led  me  out  on  to  the  quarter  deck,  and  the  relentless 
commander,  who  disgraced  the  uniform  he  wore,  ordered  me  in  a  calm 
voice  '  to  strip.*     It  was  not  that  I  dreaded  the  lash  itself,  but  I  had 
been  well  brought  up,  and  was  of  'good  parentage,  having  run  awmy  to 
sea  as  a  lad ;  no,  it  was  not  the  actual  sufiering  I  dreaded,  but  it  was  the 
indelible  disgrace  publicly  inflicted  that  entered  like  iron  into  my  soul 
Amid    intense    silence,    the    captain    gave    the    order,    'Boatswain, 
do   your  duty.'       The  blood  seemed  to  rush  to   my  head,  until  mr 
brain  reeled.      The   man  had  prcmounced  his  own  doom;   my  heart 
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was  steeled,  and  I  hardlj  felt  the  stinging  torture.  Fifty  lashes 
I  was  condemned  to  receive,  and  the  entire  fifty  I  took  without  a 
groan,  to  the  intense  admiration,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  of  my 
shipmates.  They  cut  me  down,  but  I  was  not  conscious  of  it,  for  just 
as  the  last  stroke  of  the  cat-o'-ninetails  fell  on  my  back  I  fainted,  and 
remembered  no  more.** 

Here  the  sick  man,  who  had  related  the  latter  part  of  his  narrative 
with  great  animation,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
left  him  in  such  an  exhausted  state  that  the  surgeon,  whom  I  had  callcil, 
strongly  advised  him  to  desist  from  further  conversation,  but  Baldwin 
would  not  listen  to  his  well-meant  counsel. 

Taking  a  little  brandy  which  revived  him,  and  motioning  the  others 
back,  he  proceeded  in  accents  so  low  and  broken  tliat  I  had  to  bend 
down  my  ear  close  to  his  face  to  catch  his  words. 

"  When  I  awoke  I  found  myself  in  the  sick  bay  under  the  doctor's 
hands.  But  it  was  not  physic  T  wanted  or  plasters,  or  unguents  for  my 
back,  all  lacerated  as  it  was  with  the  knotted  cords.  My  ailment  was 
beyond  the  physician's  art,  for  *  who  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  1  * 
As  1  lay  in  my  hammock  my  every  thought  was  bent  on  the  one  idea 
of  how  to  revenge  myself  on  the  author  of  the  grievous  wrong  I  had 
sustained.  Blood  alone  could  wipe  out  the  offence,  and  brooding 
over  my  disgrace  I  felt  like  the  Moor  of  Venice,  *  had  all  his  hairs  been 
lives  my  great  revenge  had  stomach  for  them  all.* 

"  All  compunctious  visitings  vanished,  and  I  gave  uj)  my  mind  to 
plotting  the  best  method  of  canying  out  my  fell  purpose.  The  devil 
was  not  long  in  offering  me  an  opportunity. 

"  The  captain  appointed  a  new  coxswain,  but  retained  me  in  his  gig  as 
No.  3  oarsman.  One  day,  within  a  fortnight  of  my  recoveiy.  Com- 
mander Blaxland  ordered  his  gig  to  be  manned,  intending  to  pull 
down  the  river  Bocca-Tigris — we  were  lying  off  Canton  at  the  time 
— to  visit  the  Vice-Consul  at  Whampoa  on  some  business. 

**  We  went  armed,  of  course,  for  the  river  swarmed  with  pirates  who 
carried  on  their  depredations  in  broad  daylight,  and  almost  with  impunity. 
The  business  at  Whampoa  concluded,  we  were  pulling  back  up  the 
stream,  when  a  flight  of  wild  ducks  attracted  the  eye  of  the  captain,  who 
was  a  keen  and  successful  sportsman.  The  ducks  soon  settled  in  some 
*  paddy '  fields  a  little  way  ahead,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  river's  brink.  Steering  the  boat  to  the  bank,  he  expressed  to 
the  coxswain  his  intention  of  landing  for  a  few  minutes  for  a  shot  at  the 
ducks,  and  ordered  that  petty  officer  meanwhile  to  look  after  the  boat. 
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The  captain  then  called  to  me  by  name  to  cany  his  iqiare  gun,  'wiucli  he 
had  also  loaded  with  duck  shot. 

<'  My  heart  beat  wildly  with  a  fierce  joy  as  I  sprang  aahore  witi 
alacrity  to  do  his  bidding.     I  instantly  resolved  that  he  should  nefw 
return.     Without  a  word,  I  followed  him.     Silently  we  stole  tkroc^ 
the  long  stalks  of  rice,  until  the  noise  of  the  ducks  feeding  became 
audible  close  at  hand.     The  captain  quickly  raised  his  fowling-^^eoe,  and 
discharged  both  barrels,  knoddng  over  some  half  dozen  head  of  g»iiia  as 
they  rose  on  the  wing.    He  had  ordered  me  to  stand  still  a  few  minnteB^ 
while  he  went  round  the  small  patch  of  water  on  which    thej  had 
settled  to  get  a  fidr  shot     During  that  brief  interval  I  had  drawn  the 
charge  of  shot,  and  substituted  a  round  of  ball  cartridge  ;  for  I  had  mj 
faculties  sufficiently  about  me  to  know  that  if  his  body  was  reoovered, 
and  the  duck  shot  was  found  in  it  after  a  post-mortem  Ay<wiiiMita^T«^ 
suspicion  would  immediately  point  to  me,  whereas  the  cartridges  used  la 
the  navy  in  those  days  had  &llen  in  large  quantities  into  the  hands  o£  the 
contending  parties  (Imperialists,  rebels,  and  pirates),  all  then  fi^tiii^ 
with  one  another.     Presently  the  captain  was  coming  towards  me.     He 
called  to  me  with  an  oath  to  run  and  pick  up  the  birds.     I  did  not 
stir.     He  roared  out  that '  by  G  —  he  would  trice  me  up  and  give  mc 
half  a  hundred  more.*    I  laughed  a  loud  laugh  of  derision.     Infnxiated 
beyond  control,  the  madman — ^for,  had  he  not  taken  leave  of  his  senaes* 
he  must  have  seen  by  my  manner  that  it  was  with  some  fearful  intent  I 
dared  to  beard  him  in  that  solitude — raised  his  fowling-piece.     Jt  was 
empty,  and  he  actually  proceeded  to  load  it     I  do  verily  believe  that 
this  man  would  have  shot  me  dead  there  and  then  as  a  mutineer,  so 
brutalized  had  he  become  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  his  unbridled 
passions.      However  that  may   be,    my  mind   had  become   qnite   as 
brutalized,'  through  the  morbid  lust  for  his  blood,  and  I  had  resolved  to 
murder  him,  had  he  been  as  patient  and  long-suffering  as  Job  hima^lf. 
Now  my  time  was  come. 

<<  As  he  was  ramming  down  the  cartridge,  I  advanced  quickly  towards 
him ;  nosing  the  gun  to  the  shoulder,  I  took  aim  with  a  fiftlmn^^gg  j 
wonder  at  now,  when  I  think  of  the  tumult  of  passion  at  my  heart.  I 
filled ;  the  wretch  dropped  the  gun,  staggered  forward  a  pace,  and  fdl, 
shot  through  the  face.  lie  tried  to  rise  as  I  approached  him^  bat  I  beat 
him  down  with  the  stock  of  the  gun  I  carried,  at  the  same  time  jeerin^y 
reminding  him  of  the  fifty  lashes  he  gave  me.  My  revenge  made  me 
savage  as  a  wild  beast  that  has  tasted  blood,  and  I  remember  distinctly 
how,  as  he  half  rose  up  on  his  hands  and  knees,  I  beat  him  down  again 
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and  again  with  the  fowling-piece,  and  then  stmck  him  as  he  lay  helpless 
on  the  ground,  and  then  went  on  matilating  his  body  with  repeated 
blows. 

"  I  can  recall  to  mind  vividly  how  I  called  out,  *  one,'  *  two,'  *  three,' 
'  four,'  '  five,'  and  so  on,  as  he  did  while  counting  and  gloating  over  the 
lashes  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  as  ihej  fell  on  my  back  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  forenoon,  from  which  dates  all  the  agony  of  mind  that  has 
made  the  last  fifteen  years  of  my  life  a  burden  and  a  curse  to  me.  At 
that  moment  I  was  aroused  by  hearing  two  shots  fired.  It  was  the  pre- 
concerted signal  that  pirates  were  in  sight.  Now  it  was  aU  over ;  the 
fit  of  madness  that  had  held  me  passed  away,  and  I  found  that  I  was 
battering  a  senseless  corpse.  Snatching  up  the  discharged  gun  that  my 
victim  still  clutched  in  his  hand,  I  dropped  the  weapon  I  held,  for  the 
butt  was  shattered  and  covered  with  blood,  and  might  betray  me.  Then 
I  ran  for  ihe  boat. 

"  As  I  made  my  way  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  the  tall  stalks  of 
the  '  paddy '  round  me  were  agitated  in  several  places  by  the  enemy, 
who  tried  to  cut  off  my  escape.  I  seemed  endued  with  the  strength 
and  agility  of  a  tiger,  and,  notwithstanding  that  several  shots  were 
discharged  at  me,  succeeded  in  clearing  all  obstacles,  when  on  springing 
over  a  deep  *  nullah '  at  a  bound,  I  found  myself  fsice  to  &oe  with  two 
stout  ruffianly  looking  fellows  armed  with  swords.  I  could  not  have 
escaped  them  had  I  wished,  though  in  my  then  fierce  mood  I  had  no 
desire  to  avoid  a  conflict,  for  a  horrible  craving  (or  more  blood  impelled 
me  to  meet  them.  Clubbing  my  gun  I  dashed  out  the  brains  of  one 
fellow  on  the  spot.  I  had  not  time  to  parry  a  blow  from  the  other 
Chinaman's  sword  but  closed  with  him  the  next  minute  in  a  deadly 
struggle ;  some  demon  must  have  inspired  me  with  super-human 
strength,  for  the  powerful  Tartar  beneath  me  seemed  like  a  child  in 
my  firm  grip.  The  wretch  gurgled  out  a  prayer  for  mercy,  but  I 
answered  the  appeal  by  clutching  his  throat  still  tighter  between  my 
two  hands.  His  face  grew  black  as  night,  and  in  a  minute  he  ceased  to 
struggle.  He  was  dead ;  I  jimiped  up  and  in  another  minute  I  reached 
the  river's  brink  and  sprung  into  the  water,  for  the  crew,  thinking  we 
had  been  cut  off,  had  shoved  out  into  the  stream.  They  pulled  me  into 
the  boat  amid  a  fire  from  the  banks  ;  the  first  question  the  coxswain 
asked  was,  where  is  the  captain  1  I  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  the 
thought  of  the  pirates'  attack  fiashed  through  my  brain,  and  I  quickly 
answered  *  that  he  had  been  overpowered  and  shot  down.' " 

The  dying  man  paused  a  moment,  overcome  by  the  exertion  of 
narrating  this  fearful  history.    I  had  been  engrossed  with  the  narrative, 
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not  heeding  his  fainting  condition,  but  now  gave  him  a  little  bnu^ 
He  resumed : 

**  We  rowed  back  to  Canton^  chased  for  more  than  three  miles  hj  foe 
pirate  boats,  which  kept  up  an  ineffectual  fire  the  whole  time,  TL»* 
evening,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Ostrich  sent  all  the  ships'  boats  fbl^y 
manned  and  armed  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  fate  of  the  captain,  a&i 
recover  his  body.  He  was  found  lying  just  in  the  condition  in  windi  I 
left  him,  from  which  fact  I  gathered  that  the  pirates  had  not  discoTcreJ 
his  body.  I  confess  a  shudder  of  horror  swept  through  toy  "whole  fnsL- 
when  my  eye  first  fell  on  the  mangled  corpse,  my  handiwork.  No  ccr 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  tk 
pirates,  and  the  more  so,  as,  according  to  their  cruel  custom  of  mntilaiii^ 
dead  bodies,  the  head  had  been  battered  out  of  all  resemblance  to  tk: 
of  a  human  being.  Thus  my  crime  was  shrouded  in  a  mystery  wkki 
to  this  day  has  not  been  made  plain  and  would  never  have  bee^ 
revealed — ^never,  that  is,  until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  made  known- 
had  not  T,  the  perpetrator,  informed  you,  sir,  on  my  death  bed.  Mij 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  my  soul  for  its  commission,'*  added  the  djii:: 
man  reverently. 

"  Amen,"  I  added,  preparing  to  go  away. 

"  One  word,  sir,"  he  said,  "  don't  divulge  the  secret  till  my  death.  I 
shall  die  before  to-morrow's  sun  rises  :  wait  till  then." 

I  nodded  my  assent,  pressed  his  hand  in  token  of  farewell,  and  retired 
to  my  cabin  to  meditate  in  sad  mood  over  the  terrible  stoiy  I  had  hetri 

Within  two  hours  of  the  time  Baldwin  concluded  his  confession,  ti- 
soul  appeared  before  its  Maker  to  answer  for  the  crime  it  had  commitui: 
while  inhabiting  its  earthly  tabernacle. 
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Juvenile  Books,  at  zs,  6(/. 

2J. 

IS,  6d, 
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Little  Ladders  to  Learning 
Miniature  Library 
Pocket  Poems,  SLt2s,  6d,    . 
Poultry  Book,  by  Tegetmeier 
Reward  Books,  at  y,  6d, 
Rogers'   Poetical  Works,  with 

plates    . 
Sixpenny  Handbooks 

Manuals     . 

Story  Books 

Toy  Books 

Shakespeare  of  1623 

Gallery  . 

by  Hazlitt 

Staunton 

Song  Books,  at  2s,  6d, 


IS, 

6d. 


Sted 


Standard  Library,  at  3^.  6d. 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  by 
Toy  Books  and  Funny  Books,  at 


u. 


at  IS, 
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Wood's  (Rev.  J. G.)  Illustrated  Natural 
History  ...  .         .     j 


GEORGE    ROUTLEDGE   AND    SONS' 
CHRISTMAS    CATALOGUE. 


•■p  OGERS*  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  all  the  Original  Steel  Plates 
Xv  of  Turner  and  Stothard.      An  Entirely  New  Edition,  4to,  cloth,  gilt 
edges.    £i  lis.  dd, 

ROUTLEDGE'S  ILLUSTRATED  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by 
Howard  Staunton.  With  1200  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert,  and  a 
Steel  Portrait  3  vols,  super-royal,  cloth.  £2,  i6s, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS.  Edited  by  Howard  Staunton.  With 
copious  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Life.  In  8  vols.,  demy  8vo,  half  Roxburghe. 
£2,  lor. 

in  4  vols,  cloth.    £2.  2J. 

THE  FAMOUS  SHAKESPEARE  OF  1623. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS  :  (a  Reprint  of  the  1623  Folio).  Large 
paper  4to  edition,  cloth.    £2,  12s,  6d, 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  GALLERY.  With  95  Photographs  of  Scenes 
from  the  Plays.     Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £2,  2s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS,  (a  "Reprint  of  the  1623  Folio).  Fcap. 
4to,  cloth,  £1,  lis,  6d. 

Edited  by  W.  Hazlitt.  5  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  i$s,6d, 

or  with  gilt  edges,  i&f. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  with  more  than  1500  Illustrations  by  Coleman, 
Wolf,  Harrison  Weir,  Wood,  Dalziel,  and  others.  3  vols,  super- 
royal  8vo,  cloth,  price  £2.  14?. 

The  volumes  are  sold  separately^  Price  l8x.  eack^  vit, : — 

MAMMALIA,  with  600  Illustrations. 
BIRDS,  with  5GO  Illustrations. 
REPTILES,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS. 

♦ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN— AFRICA. 
With  Plates  by  Angas,  Wolf,  Zwecker,  and  others.  Super-royal,  8vo, 
cloth,  i8r. 

THE  POULTRY  BOOK.  By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  With  30  large 
Original  Coloured  Plates  by  Harrison  Weir.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth, 
i8j. 

FROISSART'S  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND 
SPAIN.     With  120  Illustrations.    2  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  £1,  5^. 

with  Illuminated  Plates,  2  vols.,  half  morocco,  £$.  51. 


George  Routledge  and  Sons' 


THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS;  commonly  called  m 
England  "The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.'*  A  New  Translatkn  by 
E.  W.  Lane,  with  maiw  hundred  Illustrations  by  William  Harvct. 
3  vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  £u  los, 

THE  DIVINE  COMEDY  OF  DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  W. 
Longfellow.  Large  paper  edition,  3  vols,  royal  410,  RoxbuigfaCp  half 
morocca     £2.  2s, 


ILLUSTRATED    GIFT-BOOKS, 

Suitable  for  Drawing-Room  Presentj!. 

Beautijully  printed  on  the  finest  toned  paper y  and  richly  bound  in  cloik^    ^pH 

gilt  edges.    Price  Sis.  each, 

2l8.      *GEMS     OF      ENGLISH      ART      OF     THE      NINETEENTH 
Gift-  CENJURY.      By  F.  T.  Palgrave,  M.A.     With  24  Plates,  printed  in 

Books  Colours  by  Leighton.     4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

NORTH  COAST :  A  Volume  of  Original  Poems.  By  Robert 
Buchanan.  With  Illustrations  by  the  best  Artists,  engraved  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS.  Complete  Edition,  with  170  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Gilbert. 

GOLDSMITH'S  POEMS.  Edited  by  Willmott.  Printed  in  Colour 
by  Edmund  Evans,  from  Designs  by  Birket  Foster. 

TENNYSON'S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Millais,  Stanfield,  Ores- 
WICK,  Horsley,  &c     a  New  Edition. 

ENGLISH  SACRED  POETRY.      Edited  by  Willmott,  4to,   cloth. 

BIRKET  FOSTER'S  PICTURES  OF  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE. 
With  30  Drawings  engraved  by  Dalziels.    Edited  by  Tom  Taylor. 

THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD.  With  Pictures  by  J.  E.  Mil- 
lais, red-lettered,  and  printed  on  fine  paper,  4to,  cloth. 

WORDSWORTH'S  POEMS.  Edited  by  Willmott.  With  100  Illtis- 
trations  by  Gilbert,  Foster,  and  Wolf.    4to,  doth,  gilt  and  gilt 


THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  BALLADS.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Halu 
With  450  Illustrations,  imperial  8va 

LIFE  OF  WATSON.  THE  SCULPTOR.  By  Dr.  Lonsdale. 
With  Photographs. 

A  ROUND  OF  DAYS  :  Containing  40  Original  Poems,  by  Amelu 
B.  Edwards,  J.  Ingelow,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Tom  Taylor,  and 
others.  Illustrated  by  Dalziel,  A.  B.  Houghton,  F.  Walker,  mA 
J.  D,  Watson. 

•THE  HANS  ANDERSEN  LIBRARY.    13  volumes,  in  a  cloth  case 


Christmas  Catalogue.  5 


Price  168.  each, 

ILLUSTRATED    PRACTICAL    BILLIARDS.      By  Wm.  Dufto<[.      16s. 
With  many  pages  of  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.  Books, 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  beautiful 
Illustrations  from  Turner's  Celebrated  Designs,  8vo. 

GREENE  AND  PEELE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.    Royal  8vo. 

WYCHERLEY,  CONGREVE,  VANBRUGH,  AND  FARQUHAR'S 
WORKS.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Portrait  and  Vignette.  Royal  8vo. 

MASSINGER  AND  FORD'S  WORKS.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  Portrait  and  Vignette.     Royal  8vo. 

BEN  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  a  Memoir  by  William  Gifford, 
and  Portrait  and  Vignette.     Royal  8vo. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER'S  WORKS.  With  Introduction 
by  George  Darley,  Portraits  and  Vignettes.    2  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth. 


In  pott  ^iOt  price  12s.  6i.  each,  cloth,  elegantly  gilt  and  gilt  edges, 

HOME  THOUGHTS  AND  HOME  SCENES,    in  Original  Poems.  12s.  6d. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  &c.,  and  Pictures  by  A.  Houghton.  Books. 

HOME     AFFECTIONS     POURTRAYED      BY     THE      POETS. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Mackay.  With  Illustrations. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  (Life  and  Adventures  of).    Portrait  and   100 
Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.     With  700  Illustrations. 

BUNYAN'S    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS.   With   100  Plates  by  J.  D. 
Watson. 

WAYSIDE  POSIES  ;    a  Selection  of  Poetry.     Edited  by  Buchanan, 
with  Plates  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.     4to,  cloth. 

MEN  OF  THE  TIME.     Revised  to  1868.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


///  royal  Svo,  cloth,  128.  each, 

JOHN    WEBSTER'S    WORKS;   with  Life  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.      12b. 
Alexander  Dyce.  Bocks. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS;    with  a  Memoir  and  Notes  by  the   Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS.     Edited  by  Thomas  Campbell.    With 
Life,  Portrait,  and  Vignette,  and  16  page  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

THE  HORSE  IN  THE   STABLE   AND    IN    THE    FIELD.     By 
Stonehenge.     With  160  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 


George  Routledge  and  Sons* 


In  4/<7  or  Sz'i?,  cloth^  gilt  edges,  price  lOs.  6cL  eachf  Illustrated  by  the  best  ArtuL 

10b.  6d.  ♦THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Tyas 
Books  ^'\ih.  12  pages  of  Coloured  Plates  by  Kronheim.     {Uniform   in  site  wsi 

** Little  Lays.'') 

SUMMER-TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  WiiiMor 
With  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster,  &c 

TENNYSON'S  PRINCESS.  With  Illustrations  by  Macuse.  2z 
Portrait    Medium  8vo. 

KEATS'S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  George  Scharf,  with  Portra:. 
demy  8vo.     (Published  at  2iJ.) 

PIGEONS.  By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  and  Harrison  Weir.-  \Wi 
1 6  large  Original  Coloured  Plates.     Super-royal  8vo,  cloth. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  LETTER-WRITERS  AX: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHERS.  Edited  by  Charles  Knight.  ist  Serie. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


2nd  Series.     Crown  8vo,  ao'l 

MEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN.     By  Wm.  Jerdan.     Post  8vo.  cloth. 

LALLA  ROOKH.     Illustrated  by  Corbould,  Phiz,  and  others.  \V.r 

a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title. 

BALLAD  STORIES  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS.  By  Robert  Buchaxjl^ 
With  Illustrations  by  the  best  Artists,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel 

SPENSER'S  POEMS;  with  selected  Notes.     Life  by  the  Rev.  H.  J 
Todd,  M.  A.,  and  Portrait,  Vignette,  and  Glossarial  Index. 

CHAUCER'S  POEMS  ;  with  Notes  and  Glossary  by  Tyrwhitt.  ar. 
Portrait  and  Vignette. 

DRYDEN'S  POEMS ;  with  Notes  by  the  Revs.  Joseph   and  Josv 
Warton,  and  Portrait  and  Vignette. 

POPE'S  POEMS,  including  the  Translations;    with  Notes,    Life  h 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  A.M.,  and  Vignette. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS.      A  new  Red-line  Edition,  with  50  lUus^ 
trations,  post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


COLOURED   PICTURE-BOOKS, 

///  square  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  98. 

9g       THE  BOYS'  AND   GIRLS'   ILLUSTRATED    GIFT-BOOK;  « r 
Picture  ^°°  Large  Engravings  by  Wolf,  Weir,  Watson,  Phiz,  &c. 

Books,  THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  STORY-BOOK;  with  400  Illust^alio^^ 
from  Designs  by  John  Gilbert,  Watson,  W.  0*Connell,  H.  Weu. 
&C.,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

WHAT  THE  MOON  SAW,  and  other  Tales.     By  Hans  C  Ako£F 
sen.     With  So  Illustrations. 


Christmas  Catalogue. 


In  crown  Svo,  chtht  gili,  price  88. 6d. 

EVERY  BOY'S  BOOK  :  a  New  Edition,  Re-written  and  Re-revised.   8s.  6d. 
A  complete  Cyclopaedia  of  Sport  and  Recreation,  with  loo  Illustrations,  and    Books, 
9  Coloured  Plates. 

THE  NURSERY  PICTURE  BOOK.     With  600  Coloured  lUustra- 
tions,  folio,  fancy  boards. 

THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  SCRAP-BOOK.    With  Coo  Coloured  lUus- 
trations,  folio,  fancy  boards. 


In  4/tf,  clothf  and  royal  ^0.  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d.  each,  Illustraleil  by 

the  best  Artists, 

♦THE   BROADWAY  ANNUAL.     With  24  large  Illustrations,  demy   7s,  6d, 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  ^t?^/tj. 

♦POETS*  CORNER.  A  Collection  of  the  Best  Poetry.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew.     920  pages,  demy  8vo,  cloth. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS  FOR  INFANT  MINDS.  By  Jane  and  E. 
Taylor.  With  Original  Illustrations  by  the  best  Arti^.i,  engraved  by  J.  D. 
Cooper. 

TENNYSON'S  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER,  with  Illustrations  on  Steel. 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER.     With  Plates  by  Birket  Foster. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  COLOURED  SCRAP-BOOK  ;  with  many  pages  of 
Plates  printed  in  Colours,  folio,  cloth. 

DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
I  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

PETER  THE  CRUEL.  By  James  Greenwood.  With  Coloured 
Plates. 

HOGG  (JABEZ)  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE.  New  Revised  Edition, 
with  400  Illustrations,  and  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Tuffen  West. 

LITTLE  LAYS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLK.  Selected  by  J.  a  Watts. 
With  Original  Illustrations  by  the  best  Living  Artists,  engraved  by  J.  D. 
Cooper.   4tOy  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

GRISET'S  GROTESQUES  ;  or  Jokes  drawn  on  Wood,  with  Rhymes 
by  Tom  Hood,  100  quaint  designs  by  Ernest  Griset,  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel.    Super-royal  8vo,  doth  gilt 

LEAVES  FROM  A  CHRISTMAS  BOUGH.  With  Coloured  Illus- 
trations  by  Miss  Bond.    Small  4to,  cloth. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD  LYTTON.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

THE  NEW  COOKERY  BOOK.  By  Anne  Bowman.  With 
Coloured  Plates.    Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


8  George  Routledge  and  Sons' 


7s.  6d,  GRIMM'S    HOUSEHOLD    STORIES;  with    240    Illustrations  by 
Books,  Wehnert.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  and  gilt  edges. 

WOOD'S  OUR  GARDEN  FRIENDS  AND  FOES.     200  Illustra- 
tions,  gilt 

ANDERSEN'S  STORIES  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD.     8v-o.  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  with  l/^o  Illustrations. 


In  clothy  ^ilt  cd^£s^  6s.  cadu 


68. 


*ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY    BOY'S  ANNUAL  FOR   1S69.     Editrvi 
Books,  hy  Edmund  Roittledce.  with  40  full-page  Illustrations,  and   13  beami^^l 

Coloured  Plates. 

PEPPER'S  BOY'S  PLAY-BOOK  OF  SCIENCE.      400  Plates. 

ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE;  by  Popular  Authors.  140  Platrs 

PLEASANT  TALES;  by  Popular  Authors,  120  Plates. 

D'AULNOY'S  FAIRY  TALES.     Translated  by  Planche. 

PLAN  CHE'S  FAIRY  TALES.     By  Perrault,  &c. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  BOY'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1866.  Colourrd 
Illustrations,  gilt  edges. 

PEPPER'S  (of  the  Polytechnic)  PLAY-BOOK  OF  MINES.  MINE- 
RALS, AND  METALS,  with  300  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  gilt. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  BOY'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1867. 

1868. 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  CrowTi  S\o. 
cloth  gilt. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G 
Wood,  M.  A.  With  500  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey,  and  8  ftill-pa^ 
Plates  by  Wolf  and  Harrison  Weir.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

STUDIES  OF  SHAKSPERE.  By  Charles  Knight.  Med.  Svo, 
cloth. 

VICTORIA  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  400  Plates,  Crow^ 
8vo,  cloth. 


ROUTLEDGE'S    ILLUMINATED    TEXTS.     Illuminated   by  Vin- 
cent Brooks,  from  Designs  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

The  Texts  are  sold  in  Packets y  (ys,\  or^  in  Outline ^  3^. 

A   LIST  OF  THE  SERIES. 


1.  looking  unto  Jesus. 

2.  Remember  thy  Creator. 

3.  Watch  and  Pray. 

4.  Thou,  God,  Seest  Me. 

5.  I  am  the  True  Vine. 

6.  Thy  WiU  be  Done. 


7.  Worship  the  Father. 

8.  Search  the  Scriptures. 

9.  By  Grace  ye  are  Saved. 
I  a  Quench  not  the  Spirit. 

1 1.  Love  not  the  World. 

12.  God  is  a  Spirit. 
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ROUTLEDOE'S  FIVE  SHILLING  BOOKS. 

•THE  FOREST  RANGER.    By  Major  Campbell,  with  Steel  Plates.       5s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Books, 

•A    PICTURE-BOOK  OF   ANIMALS.     12  Large  Plates,  Printed  in 
Colours  by  Kronheim.     Large  oblong,  cloth. 

♦PICTURES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    93  Pages  of  Coloured 
Plates  by  Kronheim  .     Demy  4to,  cloth. 

♦EXETER  HALL,  Vol  II.,  (A  Drawing-Room  Book  of  Sacred  Music). 
4to,  cloth. 

♦OUR  DUMB  NEIGHBOURS.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  (of 
Stoke  Newington).     With  Numerous  Illustrations,  4to,  cloth. 

♦THE  SPECTATOR.    An  entirely  New  Edition.     Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Professor  MoRLEY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

♦THE  STORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  by  D'Aubigne.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

♦OTTO  SPECKTER'S  FABLES,  with  100  Coloured  Plates.  A  New 
Edition  410,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

♦THE  CHILDREN'S  CALENDAR.  A  Picture  Book,  with  Coloured 
Plates,  in  fancy  boards. 

♦STORIES  OF  ANIMALS;  with  Large  Coloured  Plates,  in  fancy 
boards. 

♦FEMALE  SOVEREIGNS.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  With  a  Steel  Frontis- 
piece.    Post  8vo,  cloth. 

♦PICTURES  FROM  NATURE.  Bjr  Mary  Howitt,  with  12 
Coloured  Plates  by  Kronheim.     Cloth,  gilt. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  COUNTRY  BOOK.  By  Thomas  Miller. 
With  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster. 

PETER  THE  CRUEL.  By  James  Greenwood,  with  Plates  by 
Ernest  Griset.     4to,  cloth  ;  or  with  Coloured  Plates,  7^.  6</. 

A  HISTORY  OF  WONDERFUL  INVENTIONS,  from  the 
Mariners*  Compass  to  the  Electric  Telegraph  Cable.  By  John  Timbs.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME.  By  Charles  Knight.  A  New  and  En- 
larged Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  NURSERY  TALES;  with  16  pages  of  Coloured 
Plates. 

SCHNICK  SCHNACK  :  a  Trifle  for  the  Little  Ones.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Small  4to,  cloth. 

THE  GOOD  CHILD'S  COLOURED  BOOK.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Oblong,  cloth. 

THE  CHILD'S  COLOURED  SCRIPTURE-BOOK  ;  with  100  Illus- 
trations.    Square  imperial,  cloth. 

THE  CHILD'S  COLOURED  GIFT-BOOK;  with  100  lUust-ations. 
Square  imperial,  c!*  ih. 


lO 


George  Routledge  and  Sons' 


5s. 

Books, 


POPULAR  NURSERY  TALES  AND  RHYMES;  with  170  IDus- 
trations  by  H.  Weir,  Watson,  Zwecker,  Wolf,  &c  ;  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel  ;  or,  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  9^. 

THE  PICTURE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND;  with  80  fuU-pagc 
Illustrations  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT  ;  OR,  SCRIPTURE  STORIES  ;  with  80  page  Illus- 
trations.   4to,  cloth  gilt ;  with  Coloured  Plates,  tor.  6d, 

THE  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  REPTILES,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.      With  250  Illustrations.     4to,  cloth. 

BIRDS.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  242  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by  Wolf,  Weir,  and  Coleman.    4Uh 
cloth. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  STORIES  AND  TALES;  with  80  Illustrations. 

WHAT  THE  MOON  SAW,  and  other  Tales.    By  Hans  C.  Andersen. 

With  80  Illustrations. 

THE  BOOK  OF  TRADES  ;  with  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

yESOFS  FABLES.  Edited  by  G.  F.  Townsend.  With  112  Plates  by 
Harrison  Weir. 

LAST  WORDS  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS.  Edited  by  Joseph 
Kaines. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE ;  with  12  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours  l^ 

Kronheim.    Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

EXTRAORDINARY  MEN  AND  WOMEN ;  their  Childhood  and 
Early  Life.     By  William  Russell.     With  Illustrations. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMEN  :  A  Collection  of 
Choice  Thoughts,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Henry  Southgate,  with 
Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson.    Gilt  edges. 

AMONG  THE  SQUIRRELS.  By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Denison.  With  Plates 
by  Ernest  Griset.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

PLEASURES   OF  OLD  AGE.    By  Emile  Sootestre. 


In  small  4/^;,  clothf  gilt  edges^  price  68.  each^  with  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbeut, 
Birket  Foster,  IIarrison  Weir,  Corbould,  and  others, 

6s.       LONGFELLOW'S   COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH. 

Books.    WORDSWORTH'S  DESERTED  COTTAGE. 

MILTON'S  COMUS. 

BEATTIE'S   MINSTREL. 

LONGFELLOW'S  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT,  BALLADS,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS. 


British 
Pcets, 


Christmas  Catalogue.  ii 

*  — —  ■  I  » 

BOUTLEDGE'S    BRITISH    POETS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott. 

JlltistrcUed  by  FOSTER,  GILBERT,  CoRBouLD,  Franklin,  and  Harvey,  eUgatitly 
pritttfd  on  good  paper,  /cap,  Svo,  gilt  edges,  bevelled  boards  ;  or  morocco,  elegant 
or  anlique. 

1.  SPENSER'S  FAERIE  QUEEN.     Illustrated  by  Corbould.  ^^®: 

2.  CHAUCERS'  CANTERBURY    TALES.     Illustrated    by   Cor- 

bould. 

3.  KIRKE  WHITE.    By  Southev.     Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster. 

4.  SOUTHEY'S  JOAN  OF  ARC,  AND  MINOR  POEMS. 

6.  POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Edited  by  Carv. 

7.  MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Illustrated  by  Harvey. 

8.  THOMSON,  BEATTIE,  AND  WEST.    By  Birket  Foster. 

9.  GOLDSMITH,  JOHNSON,  SHENSTONE,  AND  SMOLLETT. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert. 

10.  HERBERT.    With  Life  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott. 

12.  COWPER.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster.  Edited  by  Willmott. 

16.  BURNS'  POETICAL  WORKS.    Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 

17.  FAIRFAX'S  TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.  lUustrated 

by  Corbould. 

18.  PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

19.  SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Illustrated  by  Corbould. 

21.  WORDSWORTH.     Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster. 

22.  CRABBE.    Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster. 

24.  COOK'S  (ELIZA)  POEMS.    With  Illustrations  and  Portrait. 

25.  MOORE'S  POEMS.    With  Illustrations  by  Corbould,  &c. 

26.  BYRON'S  POEMS.    Illustrated  by  Gilbert,  Wolf,  Foster,  &c, 

27.  LEIGH    HUNT'S    POETICAL  WORKS.    Illustrated  by  Cor- 

bould. 

29.  BENNETT'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Portrait  and  Illustra- 
tions. 

31.  CAMPBELL'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustrated  by  W.  Harvey. 

13.  LONGFELLOW'S    COMPLETE    POETICAL    WORKS,  with 

lUustrations.     Fcap.  8vo. 

i4.  LONGFELLOW'S  PROSE  WORKS.     Fcap.  8vo. 

32.  LOVER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  a  Portrait. 


ELIZA  COOK'S  NEW  POEMS. 

NEW  ECHOES,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    With  a  Portrait ;  elegantly 
printed  on  fine  paper. 


LONGFELLOW'S    NEW    COPYRIGHT    WORK. 

•NEW   ENGLAND  TRAGEDIES.     By  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Fcap. 
8vo.  cloth. 
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George  Routledge  and  Sons 


.♦ 


BOUTLEDGE'S  FIVE  SHILLING  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

///  fcap,  $V0,  and  post  ^c,  lUustraUd  by   Gilbert,  Harvey,  Fosrcit,   a^i 

ZWECKER,  gilt. 


5S.         I.  Children  of  the  New  Forest,   by 
Juvenile  Capt  Marryat. 

Books,       ^'  ^^*^    Little    Savage,    by  Captain 

Marrvat. 
12.  Robson  s  Great  Sieges  of  History. 
14.   History  of  British  India,  by  Mac- 

farlane. 
24,  Lilian's  Golden  Hours,  by  Silver- 
pen. 
44.  The  Boy  Hunters,  by  Mayne  Reid. 

47.  The  Young  Yagers, 

48.  The  Bush  Boys, 

49.  The  Boy  Voyageurs 

50.  The  Boy  Tar,  by  Mayne  Reid. 
5  2.  Wonders  of  Science, by  H.  Mayhew. 
54.  Odd  People,  by  Mayne  Reid. 

53.  Peasant  Boy  Philosopher,  by  H. 
Mayhew. 

63.  Plant  Hunters,  by  Mayne  Reid. 

64.  Ran  Away  to  Sea, 


»» 


f » 


65.  The   White  Bnmswickers,  by   the 

Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

66.  The  Boy's  Treasury  of  Sports  asc 

Pastimes. 

67.  WUl  Adams,  by  W^illiam  Daltoo. 

68.  Hollowdell  Grange,  by  G.  M-  Fosi 

69.  The  Queens  of  Society. 

70.  The  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society. 

71.  My  Father's  Garden,   by    T1kkd2> 

MiUer. 

72.  Barford  Bridge,   by    Rev.     H.   C 

Adams. 

73.  Studies  for  Stories,  by  Jean  InQt- 

low,  with  Illustrations. 

74.  Papers    for  Thoughtful   Girls,   by 

Miss  Tytler. 

75.  The  Boy's  Own  Country  Book,  by 

Thomas  Miller. 

76.  The    Forest    Rangers,    by   Ma^ 

Campbell 


In  crown  ^%  cloth,  price  3s.  Cd.,  beautifully  printed  oft  toned  paper. 

3s.  6d    ARABIAN  NIGHTS.     Edited  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden.    Crown  8vo. 
Books  '   <^HOICE  POEMS  AND  LYRICS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  SHAKSPEARE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  MEN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS,  THE  BOOK  OF.    Crown  8vo,  doth. 

(iOLDEN  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  POETS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

HUMOUR,  WIT,  AND  WISDOM,  THE  BOOK  OF.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

SAYINGS  OF  THE  WISE  AND  GOOD.     Crown  8vo,  cloUi. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  POETRY  BOOK.    With  16  Coloured  Plates,  square  cltrtk 

THE  CHILD'S  COUNTRY  STORY  BOOK.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  in  words  of  One  Syllable.     With  12  Coloured  PUtcs. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  PICTURE-BOOK.     With  18  pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

•FOR  A  GOOD  CHILD.     With  18  pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

•THE  GOOD  CHILD'S  ALBUM.     With  18  pages  of  Coloured  PUtes. 

BRITISH  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS,  AND  VOLUNTEERS.    With  24  pages 
of  Coloured  Illustrations.     4to,  doth  gilt. 

OUT  OF  THE  HEART :  Spoken  to  the  Little  Ones.   By  Hans  Andersen. 
With  16  Coloured  Plates,  cloth. 

LITTLE  LADDERS  TO  LEARNING.    700  lUustrations.     Crown  Svo,  doOi, 

Second  Series. 

STORIES  TOLD  TO  A  CHILD.     Square  i6mo,  cloth. 

THE  CHILD'S  COUNTRY  BOOK.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  BOOK.     Large  Pictures,  doth. 

THE  NURSERY  PICTURE  BOOK.     With 630  Illustrations.     Folio, boaids. 

•"  BECAUSE  I  AM  GOOD."  With  90  pages  of  Plates.  Imperial  i6mo,  doih. 

•MY  LITTLE  PET'S  PICTURE-BOOK.     With  90  pages  of  Plates.  Imperial 
i6mo,  cloth. 

WORDSWORTH'S   FOEMS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.    410,  cloth. 


Christmas  Catalogue. 
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BOUTLEDGE'S  THBEE-AHD-SIXPENNT  REWARD  BOOKS, 

IVi/A  8  Illustrations^  fi^P'  8w?»  ^fii^d  boards^  gilt  sides  and  gUt  edges. 


14.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

1 5.  Sandford  and  Merton. 

16.  Evenings  at  Home. 

1 7.  Swiss  F^jnily  Robinson. 

18.  Edgeworth's  Popular  Tales. 

19.  Moral  Tales. 

20.  Parents'  Assistant. 

21. Early  Lessons. 

24.  Influence,  by  the  Author  of   **A 
Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 


29. 

31. 

32. 
33. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


Clarissa;  or,  the  Mervin  Inherit- 
ance, by  Miss  Bowman. 

The  Golden  Rule,  by  Author  of 
**  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

The  Four  Sisters. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

Dawnings  of  Genius. 

Travels  of  Rolando.   1st  Series. 

Celebrated  Children. 

Edgar  Clifton. 


38.  6d. 

Reward 
Books, 


ROUTLEDGE'S  THREE-AHD-SIXPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

Fcap,  ^0,  luith  Engravings^  gilt. 


12.  Andersen's  (Hans)  Tales. 

18.  Boys  at  Home,  by  Miss  Adams. 

19.  The  Heroines  of  History. 
24.   Esperanza,  by  A.  Bowman. 

3a  Animal  Traits  and  Characteristics, 
by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

42.  My  Feathered  Friends,  by  the  Rev. 

J.   G.  Wood. 

43.  White's  Selbome,  200  cuts. 

49.  The  Lamplighter,  by  Cummins. 

61.  Every  Girl's  Book,  by  Miss  Law- 

ford. 

62.  Boyhood  of  Great  Men,  by  J.  G. 

Edgar. 

66.  Wood's  (Rev.  J.   G.)  Boys'   Own 

Natural  History  Book. 

67.  Lillieslea,  by  Mary  Howitt. 

70.  Tales  of  Charlton  School,   by  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

76.  Louis'  School  Days. 

77.  Wild  Man   of  the  West,   by  Bal- 

lantyne. 
79.  Dogs  and  their  Ways,  by  Williams. 

50.  Marmaduke   Merry,   the  Midship- 

man, by  Kingston. 
8S.  Hardy  and  Hunter,  by  Mrs.  Wanl. 
89.  Freaks  on  the  Fells,  by  R.  M.  Bal- 

lantyne. 
9a  The  Young  Yachtsman,  by  Anne 

Bowman. 

92.  Lamb's  Tales    from    Shakspeare, 

M'ith  Plates. 

93.  Balderscourt, ,  by    the  Rev.  II.  C. 

Adanis. 

94.  The  Boy  Pilgrims,  by  A.  Bo.vnian. 


97.  Among  the  Tartar  Tents,  by  Anne    3s.  6d. 


Bowman. 
98.   Rob  Roy,  by  James  Grant. 
101'.  Tom  and  the  Crocodiles,  by  Anne 
Bowman. 

103.  Johnny  Jordan,  by  Mrs.  Eiloart. 

104.  Ernie   Elton,    at  Home    and    at 

School. 

106.  Children  of  Blessing,  by  the  Author 
of    "The  Four  Sisters." 

107.  I^st  Homes  of  Departed  Genius. 

108.  Fairy  Tales,  by  Professor  Morley. 

109.  I^st  among  the  Wild  Men. 

iia   Percy's   Tales   of    the  Kings    of 
England. 

111.  Boys    of    Beech  wood,     by    Mrs. 

Eiloart. 

112.  Cecil  Kaye. 

113.  Papa's  Wise  Dogs. 

114.  Play  Hours  and  Half  Holidays. 

115.  Digby  Heathcote,  by  Kingston. 

1 16.  Bruin,  by  Mayne  Reid. 

117.  Desert  Home,  by  Mayne  Reid. 

118.  Walks,      Talks,     &c.,    of    Two 

School  Boys,   by  J.    C.  Atkin- 
son. 

1 19.  Forest  Exiles,  by  Mayne  Reid. 

120.  The   Young    Nile  Voyagers,    by 

Anne  Bowman. 

121.  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book. 

122.  The    Boy    Foresters,     by   Aniiu 

Bowman.  • 
122.  The  Doctor's  Ward,  by  liie  Author 
of  The  Four  Sisters.* 


Juvenile 
Books, 
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3s.  6d. 
or  7s. 

British 
Poets, 


BOUTLEDGE'S  BRITISH  POETS,  ftc,  (3s.  6cL  Editions). 

Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper ^  fcap.    8zv,   gilt  edges,   with  lUustrtat»ns  r 

morocco,  elegant  or  antique,  'js. 


^i.  Longfellow's    Complete     Poetical 
Works,  with  Illustrations. 

2.  Cowper,      Illustrated     by    Birket 

Foster,  edited  by  Willmott 

3.  Milton's  Poetical  Works.  Illustrated 

by  Harvey. 

4.  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works,  Il- 

lustrated by  Birket  Foster. 

6.  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Minor 

Poems,  Illustrated  by  Gilbert. 

7.  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Shenstone,  and 

Smollett,  Illustrated  by  Gilbert. 

8.  Kirke White,  by  Southey,  Illustrated 

by  Birket  Foster. 

9.  Bums,  Illustrated  by  Gilbert. 


10.  Moore's  (Thomas)   Poems,     Illus- 

trated by  CorboiUd. 

11.  Byron's  Poems,  Illustrated  bjr  Gil- 

bert, Wolf,  &c 
13.   Pope's  Poetical  Works,  IllnstraLteJ 
by  Gilbert 

16.  James  Montgomery's  Poems,  Illc— 

trated  by  Gilbert. 

17.  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  with  Ilia- 

trations. 
2a  Campbell's  Poetical   Works,    wiih 

Illustrations. 
22.  Bloomfield's      (Robert)       Pocticad 

Works  and  Remains. 


3s.  6d. 

Standard 
Library, 


ROUTLEDGE'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY, 

In  post  8w?,  toned  paper,  green  eloth,  price  38.  6d-  each* 


1.  The  Arabian  Nights. 

2.  The  Adv«ntures  of  Don  Quixote. 
Gil  Bias, 


3- 
5. 


Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
A    Thousand-and-One    Gems    of 

British  Poetry.     Edited  by  Dr. 

Mackay. 
6  The  Blackfriars  Shakspere.  Edited 

by  Charles  Knight. 


7.  Cruden's  Concordance. 

8.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

9.  Oliver  Goldsmith  s  Works. 

la  Routledge's  PronounoDg    IIHctkxi- 
ary. 

1 1.  Ten  Thousand  Wonderful  Thii^s.* 

12.  The  Family  Doctor.* 

13.  Sterne's  Works.  • 


SONG 

Price  28 

Og  ^A  Royal  Naval  Song  Book  (The).  Com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  Guise  Tucker, 
M.A.  ;  with  Music  Edited  by  C. 
II.  Purday. 

Routledge's  Modem  and  Popular  Song 
Book,  comprising  500  Songs,  fcap. 
24mo,  with  Portrait,  Index,  &c. 

Comic     and     Humorous 

Song  Book,  fcap.  24mo,  cloth. 


Song 
Books, 


BOOKS. 

.  6d.  each, 

Routledge's  National  and  Universal 
Song  Book,  fcap.  24mo,  cloth. 

New  British  and  Stand- 
ard Song  Book,  24mo,  cloth. 

New    Scotch    and     Irish 

Song  Book,  24mo,  cloth. 

The  Moral  and  Religiaa« 

Song  Book. 


Price  2s.  6d.  each, 
28.  6(L    ROUTLEDGE'S  STANDARD  RECITER.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
Books,     •ORIGINAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTICS,  ist  and  2nd  Series. 

EXTRAORDINARY  MEN ;  their  Boyhood  and  Early  Youth.   By  W.  Russelu 
Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

WOMEN ;  their  Girlhood  and  Early    Days.    By   W. 

Russelu    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


Christmas  Catalogue. 


IS 


-THE  STORY  OF  YOUNG  MU^XHAUSEN.     By  C.  II.  Bennett.    Folio,    2s.  6d. 


in  fancy  boards. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Edited,  with  Life,  by  Archdeacon 
Allen,  and  Designs  by  J.  D.  Watson.  Post  8vo,  new  type,  elegantly 
printed . 

THE  SUNDAY  ALPHABET.  By  R.  Clothier.  A  Series  of  26  Picturei^, 
printed  in  the  best  style.     Imperial  8vo,  cloth,  boards. 

AN  OLD  FAIRY  TALE  TOLD  ANEW.  By  Planche,  and  Illustrated  by 
Doyle.   410,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  Selected  by  Eumlnd  Routledge. 
With  an  Index.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

IIOYLE'S  GAMES.     i6mo,  cloth. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  BOOK  OF  ALPHABETS  :  containing  the  Railroad  and 
Farmyard,  the  Good  Boys'  and  Girls',  and  the  Seaside  Alphabets.  With 
Coloured  Plates.    4to,  cloth. 

CHILDREN'S  SONfS.  By  Mrs.  Hawtrey.  With  Engravings  by  Scott, 
printed  in  the  best  style.     Imperial  8vo,  cloth  boards. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS.  63 
Coloured  Illustrations.     Sup.  -royal  8vo,  cloth. 

ORIGINAL  PENNY  READINGS.  By  G.  M.  Fenn.  In 2  vols.,  2s,  (hL  eacli. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  COLOURED  PICTURE-BOOKS.  Four  Series.^  Crown 
4to,  fancy  boards. 


Books, 


ROUTLEDGE'S  HALF-CROWN  JUVENILES, 

Fcap,  Zvo,  Illustrated  by  the  best  artists,  gilt,  28. 6d.  each. 


2,  Eda  Morton  and  Iler  Cousins,  by 

M.  M.  BelL 
7.  Gilbert,  the  Adventurer. 
10.  The  Lucky  Penny,  and  other  Tales, 

by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

12.  Minna  Raymond,  with  Illustrations 

by  Birket  Foster. 

13.  The  Young  Artists, 

15.  Bible  Histoiy. 

16.  Heroes  of  the  Workshop,  &c.,  by 

E.  L.  Brightwell. 
21.  Sunshine    and    Clouds,    by   Miss 

Bowman. 
23.  The  Maze  of  Life,  by  the  Author 

of  "The  Four  Sisters." 

28.  Allen's  Life  of  Dundonald. 

29.  ITie  Wide,  Wide  World. 

31.  The  Lamplighter,  by  Cummins. 

37.  The  Secret  of  a  Life  „ 

38.  Queechy  „ 

39.  Sir  Roknd  Ashton,  by  Lady  C. 

Long. 


Books. 


40.   The   First  Lieutenant's  Story,  by    2s.  6d. 
Lady  C.  Long.  'Juvenile 

42.  Ellen  Montgomery  s  Bookshelf,  with      ty^^u^ 

Coloured  Illustrations. 

43.  The  Two  Schoolgirls,  with  Coloured 

Illustrations. 

45.  Melbourne   House,   by  Miss  We- 

therelL 

46.  The  Word  ;  or.  Walks  from  Eden. 

47.  Rough  Diamonds,  by  John  Hol- 

lingshead. 

48.  The  Medwins  of  Wykeham,  by  the 

Author  of  **  Marian." 

50.  Family  Pictures  from  the  Bible. 

51.  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

52.  The  Boy  Cavaliers,  by  the   Rev. 

H.  C.  Adams.* 

53.  Gilderoy,  the  Hero  of  Scotland.* 

54.  Emily  Chester.* 

55.  Lamb's  Tales. 

56.  The  Story  of  Old  Daniel* 


i6 


George  Routledge  and  Sons' 


^     ^  ,  ROUTLEDQE'S  POCKET  POEMS, 

2s,  od.  ' 

Pocket  Roxburgh^  bindings  2s.  6d.  each. 

Poems,  Longfellow's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  |  Burns's  Complete  Poetical  Works^ 


BOUTLEDOE'S  BRITISH  POETS  (2s.  Gd. 

In  fcap,  8ro,  icith  Illustrations^  in  ^rccn  clothe 


\ 


2s.  6d.    Longfellow. 
British    '^^''^^' 
Poets.     ^>'^^"- 


C  owner. 

Wordsworth. 

Burns, 


Moore, 
Milton. 
Willis. 


2s. 

Books. 


ROUTLEDGE  S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  REAI>£RS» 

Illustrated  by  Absolon,  Gilbert,   Harrison  Weir,   C^y,  square  reyaly  ,. 

edges y  2s.  each. 

1.  Amusing  Talcs  for  Voung  People,       4.  The  Little  Lychelts,  by  the  Au:l 

by  Mrs.  Myrtle.  of  **  Olivt^"  &c 

2.  The  Donkey's   Shadow,  and  other      5.   Historical  Tales,  the  Great  E*'>' 

Stories.  of  History. 

3.  The    Broken     Pitcher,    and    other      6.  The  Great  Wonders  of  the  \Vit-: 

Stories.  |    7.  A  Visit  to  the  Zoological  (ianit-  -^ 

S.  The  Richmonds'  Tour  in  Hun.*- 1. 


LIFE  OF  GRIM  ALDL    Edited  by  Charles  Dickens.    With  FLiicb  by  Cri  'x- 
SHANK.     Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 


2b. 

Gift^ 
Books. 


4. 

5. 

9- 

16. 

2a 

*»  ■» 

27. 
30- 

39- 
40. 

41. 

42. 

47. 
48. 

5»- 


TWO  SHILLING  GIFT-BOOKS, 

//////  Illustrations.     Strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

53.  The    Standard    Poctrj- 


Conquest  and  Self- Conquest. 

Evenings  at  Donaldson  Manor. 

Gertrude  and  Eulalie. 

Robinson  the  Younger. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  gilt  etlgcs, 

I.aura  Temple. 

Harry  and  His  Homes, 

Solitary  Hunter,  by  Palliser. 

Our  Native  I^nd. 

Family  Pictures  from  the  Bible. 

Hester    and     I  ;    or.    Beware    of 

Worldliness,  by  Mrs.  Manners. 
The  Cherry  Stones,   by  the    Rev. 

H.  C.  Adams. 
'ITie  First  of  June,    by   the  Rev. 

H.  C.  Adams. 
Violet  ;     or.    Lost     and     Found, 

by  M*Inlosh. 
May   Dundas  ;    or,    the    Force   of 

Example,  by  Mrs.  Geldart. 
'ITie  Indian  Boy,  by  Rev.   H.  C. 

Adams, 


do. 


Schools. 

54.  Tr)'  and  Tru>t,  by  the  Authiir  . 

**  Arthur  MorclantL" 

55.  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  viih  ^ 

edges. 

56.  Evenings  at  Home, 

57.  Sandford  and  Merlon, 
62.   Ernie  Elton  at  SchooL 

65.  The  Wonder  F'ook. 

66.  Tanglewood  Talcs. 

67.  Archie  Blake. 

68.  Inez  and  Emmelinc. 

70.  Maum   Guinea,  a  Story   of  .sl;\. 

Life.' 

71.  The  Adventures  of  Joshua  I  Ian-. 
pi]>e.* 

Todd's   1-ectures  to  Children,   1-. 

and  2nd  series.* 
Marooners'  Island. 
74.  'ITie  Mayflower,  by  Mrs  StowT.* 


/- 
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THE  HANS  ANDERSEN  LIBRARY, 

In  13  Books^fciip,  Zvo,gillf  Is.  6d.  each. 


1.  The  Red  Shoes. 

2.  The  Silver  Shilling. 

3.  The  Little  Match-Girl. 

4.  The  Darning  Needle. 

5.  The  Tinder  Box. 

6.  The  Goloshes  of  Fortune. 

7.  The  Marsh  King's  Daughter. 


8.  Everything  in  its  Right  Place. 

9.  The  Wild  Swans. 

10.  Under  the  Willow  Tree. 

11.  The  Old  Church  BelL 

12.  The  Ice  Maiden. 

13.  The  Will  o' the  Wisp. 


Is,  6d. 

Books, 


F.iich  Volume'  contains  a  variety  0/  Stories,  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours,  and  an 
average  of  id  other  Pictures^  engraved  l>y  /Z/^*  Brothers  Da  1. 7. 1 J  i..  The  alhrie 
may  also  he  hid  in  a  box.  eoni^h'tc^  for  One  Cnine>i. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  EIOHTEENPENNY  JUVENILES, 

///  square  lOmOf  uuth  Illustrations  //j/GiLHERT,  AnsoLON,  ^c. 


1.  The   Pexsant  and  the   Prince,  by 

Harriet  Martineau. 

2.  Grofton  Boys,  by  Harriet  Martineau. 

3.  I'eats    on   the  Fiord,    by   Harriet 

Martineau. 

4.  Settlers  at  Home,  by  Harriet  Mar- 

tineau. 

5.  Holiday  Rambles;   or,  the  School 

Vacation,  by  Elizabeth  Grant. 

6.  The    Little   Drummer,  a   Tale  of 

the  Russian  War. 

7.  Frank,  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 

8.  Rosamond,  by  Maria  Etlgeworth. 

9.  }  I  any  and  Lucy,  Little  Dog  Trusty, 

the  Cherry  Grchanl,  &c. 

12.  The  Cabin  by  the  Wayside. 

13.  Memoirs  of  a  Doll,  by  Mrs.  Besset. 

14.  The  Black  Princess. 

15.  Laura  and  Ellen  ;  or,  Time  Works 

Wonders. 

16.  Emigrant's   Lost  Son,  by   G.    H. 

Wall. 

17.  The  Runaways    and   the  Gipsies. 

19.  British  Wolf  Hunters,  by  Thomas 

MUler. 

20.  The  Bow  of  Faith  ;  or.  Old  Testa- 

ment lessons,  by  Maria  Wright. 


21.  Anchor  of  Hope  ;  or.  New  Testa-    ig   qj 
ment  Lessons,  by  Maria  Wright,     jy  J       ..' 

23.  Accidentsof  Childhood  ;  or.  Stories  y''^^^'*^ 

for  Heedless  Children.  Books, 

24.  Annie  Maitland  ;  or,  the  Lesson  of 

Life,  by  D.  Richmond. 

25.  Lucy  Elton  ;  or,  Home  and  School, 

by  the  Author  of  '*  The  Twins." 

26.  Daily  Thoughts  for  Children,   by 

Mrs.  Geldart. 
29.  Christmas  Holidays  ;    or,  A  New 
Way  of  Spending  Them,  by  Miss 
Jane  Strickland. 

31.  Aunt   Emma,    by    the   Auth.)r  of 

"Rose  and  Kate." 

32.  Island  of  the  Rainbow. 

34-   Max  Frere ;  or,  Overcome  Evil  with 
Good. 

35.  Rainbows  in  Springtide. 

36.  The  Child's  First  Book  of  Natural 

History,  with  100  Illustrations. 

37.  Florence  the  Orphan. 

38.  Castle  and  the  Cottage,  byPerrinj^. 

39.  P'abulous      Histories,       b/     Mr-. 

Trimmer. 
41.   School  Days  at  Harrow.* 


ORIGINAL    DOUBLE    ACROSTICS,     1st  Scries.      By   Anne   Bowmax. 
Square  i6mo,  cloth. 

MORE  ORIGINAL  DOUBLE   ACROSTICS,  2nd  Series  ;  with  Solutions  to 
the  First  Series.     By  .\nne  Bowman.    Square  l6mOy  cloth. 


i8 


George  Routledge  and  Sons' 


///  fcap,  %vo^  cloth. 
Is.  6d.   GAMES  AND  SPORTS  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS.     With  90  Plates. 

Books.    THE  LITTLE  ANGLER,   PIGEON  AND  RABBIT  FANXI ER.    VTt^  u 

Plates. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS  AND  RECREATIONS.  With  125  Plates. 
GAMES  OF  SKILL  AND  CONJURING.     With   150  Plates. 


Is. 

mas 
Books, 


BOUTLEDGE'S  SHILLING  SONO-BOOKa 

Edited  and  Compiled  by  J.   E.   Carpenter. 
Fcap,  2\mOi  hoards ^  with  fancy  covers. 


Is. 

I. 

Modem. 

7. 

New  British. 

1 1.  New  Scotch. 

Song 

3- 

New  Universal 

8. 

New  Standard. 

12.  New  Irish. 

Books. 

4. 

Comic 

9. 

The  Entertainer's. 

13.  The  Moral. 

6. 

Humorous. 

la 

The  Comic  Vocalist 

14.  The  Religumsw 

LARGE  LETTERS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES, 
or,  with  Coloured  Plates,  \s.  (xi. 


Imperial  i6mOy   boKnl^ 


NURSERY    RHYMES  :-Aunt  Effie's  Rhymes  for  Children,  Illustrated  h 
Phiz,  imperial  i6mo,  with  fancy  cover. 


Aunt  Mayor's,  viz  : — First  and  Second   Series,  ^ 

I  vol.,  fancy  boards,  with  80  Illustrations. 

THE   LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS.     By  Mrs.  Burke.   With  numcroos  Li 
gravings  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.     Royal  i6mo,  gilt  edges. 

ROUTLEDGE'S    CHRISTMAS    ANNUAL    for  1867.     Edited  by  EDMr%. 
Routledge.    Demy  8vo,  sewed. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  COMIC  RECITER.     Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 

POPULAR  RECITER.     Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 

THE  NURSERY  LIBRARY.     12  Books  m  a  Packet 

ORIGINAL  PENNY  READINGS.     Four  Series,  foolscap  8vo,  boaitis. 


CHBISTMAB  BOOKS. 

Fcap.  87 V,  boiirtts^  Is.  cach^  ivithfattcy  covers. 


Routledge's  Christmas  Annual,  1st  year ; 
containing  Original  Christmas 
Stories,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Miss 
A.  B.  Edwards,  Arthur  Sketch- 
ley,  T.  Miller,  J.  Hain  Friswell, 
F.  C.  Bumand,  Stirling  Coyne, 
and  others;  and  17  full -page 
Plates. 

Acting  Proverbs  for  the  Drawing- 
Room. 


New  Charades  for  the  Drawing-Rooc 
by  the  Author  of  "A  Trap  ^- 
Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

Sam  Spangles ;  or,  the  History  of  i 
Harlequin,  by  Stirling  Cojme. 

Mrs.  Jones's  Evening  Party,  by  Ed- 
mund Routledge,  with  9  full-pagr 
Engravings. 

Riddles  and  Jokes.  Edited  by  F/^tmi?^ 
Routledge. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  SHILLING  SHAKSPERE.     Edited  by  Chakles  Knight. 
Paper  wrapper. 

ROUTLEDGE'S   SHILLING    LONGFELLOW.   Author's    Edition.    P^ 
wrapper. 
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ROXJTLEDGE'S  ONE  SHZLLING  JX7VENILES. 

///  post  SvOf  price  Is.,  well  pnnled,  wUh  Illustrations, 


3.  Helen's  Fault,   by  the  Author  of 

**  Adelaide  Lindsay." 
9.  Beechnut,  a  Franconian  Story,  by 

Jacob  Abbott. 
la  Wallace,  a  Franconian  Story    do. 

11.  Madeline  do. 

12.  Mary  Erskine  do. 

13.  Mary  Bell  do. 
15.  Carl  Krinken  ;  or,   the  Christmas 

Stocking,  by  Miss  WetherelL 

17.  Emily  Herbert,  by  Miss  M'Intosh. 

18.  Rose  and  Lillie  Stanhope,      do. 

19.  Mr.    Rutherford's    Children,    2nd 

series,  by  Author  of  "Queechy." 

20.  Casper,  by  the  Author  of  **  Mr. 

Rutherford's  Children." 

21.  The    Brave   Boy;     or.    Christian 

Heroism. 

23.  The  Story  of  a  Mouse,   by   Mrs. 

Perring. 

24.  Our  Charlie,  by  Mrs.  Stowe. 

26.  Nelly,  the  Gipsy  Girl. 

27.  The  Birthday  Visit,  by  the  Author 

of  "Queechy." 

28.  Stories  for  Week  Days  and  Sun- 

days. 

29.  Maggie    and     Emma,     by    Miss 

M'Intosh. 

30.  Charley  and  Gcorgey  ;  or,  the  Chil- 

dren at  Gibraltar. 

31.  The  Story  of  a  Penny,   by  Mrs. 

Perring. 

33.  Aunt  Maddy's  Diamonds,  by  Har- 

riet Myrtle. 

34.  Two  School  Girls.     By  the  Author 

of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

35.  The  Widow  and  her  Daughter,  do. 

36.  Gertrude  and  her  Bible  do. 

37.  The  Rose  in  the  Desert.  do. 


38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 

43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 

50. 

51- 
52- 

53. 

54. 
55. 

56. 

57. 
58. 

59- 
60. 

61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 
66. 


The  Little  Black  Hen.    By  the  Au- 
thor of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World." 
Martha  and  Racliel.  do. 

The  Carpenter's  Daughter,     do. 
The  Prince  in  Disguise.  do. 

Easy  Poetry  for  Children. 
The  Basket  of  Flowers. 
Ashgrove  Farm. 
The    Story  of    a   Dog,    by  Mrs. 

Perring. 
The  Angel  of  the  Iceberg,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  Todd. 
Rills  from  the   Fountain,   by  the 

Rev.  Richard  Newton. 
Todd's  Lectures  to  Children.  First 


Is. 

Juvenile 
Books, 


series,  ^s. 


Second  Series. 


Little  Poems  for  Little  Readers. 
Minnie's  Legacy,  by  the  Author  of 

"Rose  and  Kate." 
Neighbourly  Love,  edited  by  Lady 

Emily  Pepys. 
Kitty's  Victory,  and  other  Stories. 
Elise  and  her  Rabbits,  and  other 

Stories. 
Happy  Charlie. 

Annie  Price,  and  other  Stories. 
The  Little  Oxleys. 
Book  of  One  Syllable. 
Little  Helps  for  our  Little  Ones;  or, 

Reading  a  Pleasure  not  a  Task. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Aunt   Margaret's  Visit,   by    Miss 

G.  M.  Sterne. 
Keeper's  Travels  in  Search  of  his 

Master.* 
Richmond's  Annals  of  the  Poor.* 
Illustrated  British  Poetry  Book.* 
The  New  Book  of  One  Syllable.* 


ROUTLEDGE'S  SHILLING  TOY-BOOKS  AND  FUNNT  BOOKS. 

Fcap,  4/£>,  with  large Engraz'ings,  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  Noel  Humphreys,  &c, 

printed  in  Colours^  and  bound  in  boards. 


6.  A  Laughter  Book  for  Children. 

7.  Naughty  Boys  and  Girls. 

8.  Struwelpeter. 
la  Little  Minxes. 

14.  Little  Minnie's  Child  Life. 

16.  King  Nutcracker  and  Poor  Richard. 

Lazy  Bones. 

British  Soldiers. 


'k 


19.  British  Sailors. 

20.  British  Volunteers. 
24.  Children's  Favourites. 

27.  When  the  Cat's  Away  the  Mice 
will  Plav. 

27.  The  Mischievous  Puppy. 

28.  Mary's  New  DolL 


Is. 

Toy 
Books, 
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George  Routledge  and  Sons* 


Is. 

Toy- 
Books, 


BOUTLEDGE'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  SHILLINO  TOY-BOOKB, 

With  large  Original  Illustratiom  by  H.  S.  MARKS,  J.  D.  Watson, 
Weir,  and  Keyl,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours,     Demy  ^^  in  s^jf 
or  mounted  on  lineti^  2s.     T/iat  marked  with  +  is  not  kept  mounted  on 

2.  Alphabet  of  Trades. 

3.  Cinderella.  + 

4.  Alphabet  of  Pretty  Names.  • 
6.  The  Three  Little  Kitteas. 
8.  Tom  Thumb*s  Alphabet. 

11.  The  Cat's  Tea  Party. 

1 2.  Our  Farmyard  Alphabet. 

13.  The  History  of  Moses. 

14.  The  History  of  Joseph. 

15.  Alphabet  01  Flowers. 

16.  Nursery  Rhymes. 

17.  Nursery  Games. 
i§.  The  House  that  Jack  Built. 
19.  Wild  Animals. 


2a  Domestic  Animals. 

21.  The  Life  of  Our  Lord. 

22.  The  Three  Bears. 

23.  Red  Riding  Hood. 

24.  New  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

25.  Nursery  Tales. 

26.  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

27.  Pictures  from  English  History,  i< 
series.* 

2iMi  doL* 

3rd    do.' 

4th    do.* 


28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 


Puss  in  Boots.* 


ROXTTLEDGE'S  BIZPENNT  STORY  BOOKS^ 

Jioyal  yimo^  with  Illustrations,  gilt  edges. 


6d. 

Story- 
Books. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

la 

12. 

13- 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 
24. 

25- 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31- 
32. 
33- 
34. 
35- 


History  of  My  Pels. 
Hubert  Lee. 
Ellen  Leslie. 
Jessie  Graham. 
Florence  Amott. 
Blind  Alice. 
Grace  and  Clara. 
Recollections  of  My  Childhood. 
Egerlon  Roscoe. 
Flora  Mortimer. 
Charles  Hamilton. 
.Story  of  a  Drop  of  Water. 
The  False  Key. 
The  Bracelets. 
Waste  Not  Want  Not 
Tarlton,  and  Forgive  and  Forget 
Lazy   Lawrence   and    the    \\hite 
The  Barring  Out.  [Pigeon. 

The  Orphans  and  Old  Poz. 
The  Mimic 

The  Purple  Jar,  and  other  Tales. 
The    Birthday    Present,  and    the 
Simple  .Susan.      [Basket  Woman. 
The  Little  Merchants. 
A  Tale  of  the  Universe,  by  F.arl 
Robert  Dawson.  [Colne. 

Kate  Campbell . 
Basket  of  Flowers, 
Babes  in  the  Basket. 
The  Jewish  Twins. 
The  Children  on  the  Plains. 
Little  Henry  and  His  Bearer. 
I^eaming  better  than  Houses  and 
Land. 


36.  Maud's  Visit  to  Her  Aunt. 

37.  Easy  Poems. 

38.  The  Boy  Captive,  by  Peter  Parley. 

39.  Stories  of  Child  Life. 

40.  The  Dairyman's  Daughter. 

41.  Arthur's  Tales  for  the  Young. 

42.  Lena  and  her  Cousins. 

43.  Hawthorne's  Gentle  Boy. 

44.  Pleasant  and  Profitable. 

45.  Parley's  Poetry  and  Prose. 

46.  Arthur's  Stories  for  Little  Girls. 

47.  Arthur's  Last  Penny. 

48.  The  Voung  Cottager. 

49.  Parley's  Thomas  Titmouse. 
5a  Arthur's  Christmas  Story. 

5 1.  The  Lost  Lamb. 

52.  Arthur's  Stories  for  Little  RnN. 

53.  Arthur's  Book  about  Boys. 

54.  Arthur's  Organ  Boy. 

55.  Margaret  Jones. 

56.  The  Two  School  Girls. 

57.  The  Widow  and  Her  Daughter. 

58.  The  Rose  in  the  Desert 

59.  The  Little  Black  Hen. 
6a  Martha  and  Rachel 

61.  The  Carpenter's  Daughter. 

62.  The  Prince  in  Disguise. 

63.  Gertrude  and  her  Bible. 

64.  Bright-eyed  Bessie. 

65.  The  Contrast. 

66.  The  Grateful  Negro. 

67.  Jane  Hudson. 

68.  A  Kiss  for  a  Blow. 

69.  The  Young  Negro  Servant 
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JUVENILE  AND  TOY  BOOKS. 

lunt  Mavat^s  Toy  Books ^  or  large  Coloured  Sixpenny  Books  for  Children^  beaut i' 
fully  printed  in  Colours  b^  Messrs.  Leighton  Brothers,  Vincent  Brooks, 
Dalziel  Brothers,  and  Edmund  Evans,  in  super -roycU  2fvo,  fancy  wrappers. 


1.  Nursery  Alphabet 

2.  History  of  Tom  Thumb. 

3.  Cinderella  ;  or,  The  Three  Sisters. 

4.  The  Three  Bears. 

5.  Aladdin  ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

7.  The  Dog's  Dinner  Party. 

8.  Puss  in  Boots. 

a  The  Butterfly's  Ball 
1 1.  The  Cherry  Orchanl. 
[2.  Dick  Whittington, 
[3.  History  of  Our  Pets. 
14.  Punch  and  Judy. 
r  5.  H  istory  of  John  Gilpin. 

16.  History  of  Blue  Beard. 

17.  Little  Totty. 

tS.  Sindbad  the  Sailor. 

19.  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 

2a  The  Hou^  that  Jack  Built 

21.  The  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig. 

22.  History  of  an  Apple  Pie. 

23.  Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet 

24.  Baron  Munchausen. 

25.  Puck  and  Pea  Blossom's  Visit  to 

London. 

26.  The  Picture  Alphabet. 

27.  The  White  Cat 

28.  Valentine  and  Orson. 

29.  Arthur's  Alphabet 

30.  Dorothy  Frump  and  her  Six  Dogs. 

31.  Singing  Birds. 

32.  Parrots  and  Talking  Birds. 

33.  Dogs. 

34.  Nursery  Rhymes. 

35.  Birds. 

36.  Scripture  Alphabet 

37.  The  RaUroad  Alphabet 

38.  Good  Boys'  and  Girls'  Alphabet 


39.  The  Seaside  Alphabet 

40.  The  Farmyard  Alphabet 

41.  Greedy  Jem  and  his  Little  Brothers. 

42.  Our  Puss  and  her  Kittens. 

43.  Hop  o'  My  Thumb. 

44.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

45.  Little  Red  Riding-Hood, 

46.  Beauty  and  the  I^ast 

47.  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

48.  Happy  Days  of  Childhood. 

49.  Cock  Robin. 

5a  Little  Dog  Trusty. 

51.  The  Cat's  Tea  Party. 

52.  The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

53.  Wild  Animals. 

54.  British  Animals. 

55.  Frog  who  would  a- Wooing  Go. 

56.  The  Faithless  Parrot 

57.  The  Farmyard.  * 

58.  Horses. 

59.  Old  Dame  Trot 

60.  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

61.  Gaping,  Wide-mouthed,  Waddling 

Frog. 

62.  The  Old  Courtier. 

63.  Multiplication  Table. 

64.  Chattering  Jack. 
6$.  King  Cole. 

66.  Prince  Longnose. 

67.  Hunchback. 

68.  Enraged  Miller. 

69.  How  Jessie  was  Lost.* 
7a  Grammar  in  Rhyme.  * 

71.  Baby's  Birthday.* 

72.  Pictures  from  the  Streets.* 

73.  Lost  on  the  Seashore.* 

74.  Animals  and  Birds.* 


Toy- 
Books, 


The  above  may  also  be  had  strongly  mounted  on  cloth^  price  Is.  each. 


ROUTLEDOE'S  SIXPENNY  HANDBOOKS, 

In  royal  yimOf  6d,  each,  with  Illustrations,  boards. 


I.  Swimming  and  Skating.      By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
3  Chess.     With    Diagrams.      By  G. 

F.  Pardon. 

4.  Whist    By  G.  F.  Pardon. 

5.  Billiards    and    Bagatelle.      By  G. 

F.  Pardon. 

6.  Draughts  and  Backgammon.     By 

G.  F.  Pardon. 

7.  Cricket    By  Edmund  Routledge. 

8.  The  Card-Player's  Hand-book.   By 

G.  F,  Pardon. 


la  Riding  and  Driving, 

1 1.  Archery,  Fencing,  and  Broadsword. 

12.  Brother  Sam's  Conundrums. 

13.  Manly    Exercises— Boxing,    Run- 

ning, Walking,  Training,  &c 

15.  Crocjuet     By  Edmund  Routledge. 

16.  Fishmg. 

17.  Ball  Games. 

18.  Football 

19.  Conjuring. 

2a  *Quoits  smd  Bowls, 
21.  •Shooting. 


6d. 

Hand' 
Books, 
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George  Routledge  and  Sons' 


6cL 

Uttle 
Ubrary. 


AtlNT  MAYOR'S  LITTLE  LIBRARY^ 

Imperial  l6mo,  in  stiff  fancy  wrappers^  with  numerous  Tllustrati^fUy 

each  ;   cry  with  the  Plata  Coloured^  Is. 


1.  First  Book. 

2.  Book  of  Fables. 

3.  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

4.  Alphabet  of  Pretty  Names. 

7.  The  Alphabet  of  Trades  and  Occu- 
pations. 

9.  Visible  Multiplication,  printed  in 
Colours. 

12.  Nursery  Rhymes,  3rd  Series. 

13.  Little  Bo-Peep. 

15.  The  Ugly  Little  Duckling. 

16.  Tom  Thumb's  Alphabet 
rj.  Old  Mother  Goose. 

18.  Alphabet  of  Animals. 


^>ric£  6d 


19.  Alphabet  of  Birds. 

25.  Patty  and  her  Pitcher. 

26.  Our  Kings  and  Queens. 

27.  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

28.  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 

29.  Cock  Robin. 

3a  The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

31.  The  Three  Bears. 

32.  Cinderella. 

33.  The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

34.  Goody  Two  Shoes. 

35.  Whittington  and  his  Cat. 

36.  John  Gilpin. 


6d. 

Song 
Books. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  SIXPENNY  SONGS, 

Edited   by  J.  E.  Carpenter. 
Fcap,  24mOf  fancy  covers. 


5.  The  Select  Songster. 

6.  The  Convivial  Songster. 

7.  Merry  Songs  for  Merry  Meetings. 

8.  The  Funny  Man's  Song  Book. 

9.  The  Fashionable  Song  Book. 

12.  The  Sensation  Songster. 

13.  Everybody's  Song  Book. 

15.  Faimly  Song  Book. 

16.  Amusing  Songster. 

17.  The  Social  Songster. 

18.  Songs  for  all  Seasons. 


19.  The  Droll  Dittv  .Song  Book. 
2a  The  Whimsical  Songster. 

21.  Highland  Songster. 

22.  Blue  Bell  Songster. 

23.  Shamrock  Songster. 

24.  Mavoumeen  Songster. 

25.  The  Sacred  Song  Book. 

26.  The  Devout. 

27.  Songs  for  the  Righteous. 

28.  Songs  of  Grace. 


LITTLE  LADDERS  TO  LEARNING^ 

Each  Illustrated  with  12$  woodcuts,  ^JOHN  Gilbert,  Harrison  Weir,  *« 
others,  crown  2^0,  sewed,  in  fancy  wrappers,  6d.  eeuk. 


Od. 

LittU 
Ladders. 


1.  Things  In-doors. 

2.  What  we  Eat  and  Drink. 

3.  Animals  and  their  Uses. 

4.  Birds  and  Birds*  Nests. 

5.  Fishes,  Butterflies,  and  Frogs. 

6.  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers. 

7.  City  Scenes. 


8.  Rural  Scenes. 

9.  Country  Enjoyments, 
la  How  Things  are  Made. 

11.  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

12.  Science  and  Art 

13.  Geography  and  Costume. 


Christmas  Catalogue. 
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ROXTTLEDGE'S    MINIATURE    LIBRARY, 

In  S^mOf  6cL  eacA,  dijth  gilt^  with  Coloured  Frontispieces, 

5.  Etiquette  of  Courtship  and  Matri-       j6d, 
monv.  Minia- 

6.  Handbook  of  Carving, 

7.  Toasts  and  Sentiments. 

8.  How  to  Dress  Well 


1.    Language  of  Flowers. 
a.    Etiquette  for  Gentlemen. 

3.  Etiquette  for  Ladies. 

4.  Ball  Room  Manual 


Or  in  a  Box^  Complete^  price  5^. 


ture 
Library, 


HOUSEHOLD    MANUALS, 

Infcap,  $i>o,  limp.     Price  6d.  each. 


1.  The  Cook's  Own  Book,  by  Geor- 

giana  Hill. 

2.  The  Ladies'  Letter-Writer. 

3.  The  Gentlemen's  Letter-Writer. 

4.  Village  Museum  (The) ;  or.  How 

we  Gathered  Profit  with  Amuse- 
ment, by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Hoare. 

5.  How  to  Cook  Apples  in  100  differ- 

ent Ways,  by  Georgiana  Hill. 

6.  How  to  Cook  and  Serve  Eggs  in 

100  different  Ways,  by  Georgiana 
Hill. 

7.  How  to  Cook  Rabbits  in  1 24  differ- 

ent Ways,  by  Georgiana  Hill. 

8.  Every- Day  Blimders  in  Speaking. 
10.   How  to  Cook  Fish. 

12.  Cholera,  by  Dr.  Lankester. 


13.  Home  Nursing. 

14.  How  to  Make  Soup  in  lOO  Ways. 

15.  How  to  Cook  Onions  in  100  Way?. 

16.  Good  Food,  by  Dr.  Lankester.     • 

1 7.  Dinners  and  Housekeeping. 

18.  How  to  Preserve  Fruit 

19.  Routledge's  Recipe  Book. 

20.  Ready     Remedies    for    Common 

Complaints. 

21.  How  to  Dress  Salad. 

22.  How  to  Cook  Game. 

23.  How  to  Make  Cakes. 

24.  How  to  Dress  V^etables.* 

25.  The  Lady  Housekeeper's  Poultry 

Yard.* 

26.  How  to  Make  Pickles.* 

27.  Francatelli's  Cookery  Book. 


6d. 

House- 

hold 

Manuals, 


ROXTTLEDOE'S  FOURPENNY  JUVENILES, 

Royal  ^imOf  fancy  covers^  4d.  ecuh. 


1.  The  Basket  of  Flowers. 

2.  The  Babes  in  the  Basket 

3.  Easy  Poems  for  Children. 

4.  Jessie  Graham. 

5.  History  of  my  Pets. 

6.  Florence  Amott. 
Robert  Dawson. 
Recollections  of  my  Childhood. 


I: 


9.  Brooke  and  Brooke  Farm.* 

10.  Life  in  the  Wilds.* 

11.  Hill  and  the  Valley.* 

12.  Two  School  Giris.* 

13.  Widow  and  her  Daughter.* 

14.  Jane  Hudson.* 

15.  Kiss  for  a  Blow.* 


4d. 

Juvenile 
Books, 


ROUTLEDGE'S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL 


FIRST    CLASS 


FARE,    ONE    SHILLING. 


A  LIST  OF  PASSENGERS. 


Thomas  Archer. 
Fred.  Barnard. 
Emily  Bond. 
F.  C.  Burn  AND. 
A.  W.  Cooper. 
Sidney  Daryl. 
T.  H.  S.  EscoTT. 
W.  W.  Fenn. 
Andrew  Halliday. 
John  Hollingshead. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 


Charles  Mathews, 
Thomas  Miller. 
J.  A.  Pasquier. 
Charles  H.  Ross. 
George  Augustus  Sala. 
William  Sawyer. 
Clement  Scott. 
J.  G.  Staniland. 
AsHBY  Sterry. 
Gordon  Thomson. 
T.  B.  Wirgman.. 


Guard:   Edmund  Routledge. 


London :    GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS, 

THE   BROADWAY,    LUDGATE. 


J.  Ogden  and  Co.,  Printers,  172,  St.  John  Street,  E.C. 


